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THE BOY CRUSADERS. 

That spirit of mingled superstition and 
enthusiasm which gave rise to ihe Crusades 
showed itself, in the year 1212, in a form 
as strange as it was unlooked for, While 
the nations and warriors of Christendom 
were busied with various crusading projects, 
a number of boys in France and Germany 
formed the wild scheme of marching to res- 
cue the Holy City from infidel hands. In- 
credible as it may seem that such a plan 
could be carried out, its rise and subsequent 
history are so well attested by historians 
that no doubt can be thrown upon its truth. 
1 



If we consider the romantic spirit of the 
times, when the golden light of chivalry 
shone on every adventurous enterprise, we 
may imagine that the recital of the misery 
and oppression endured by pilgrims to the 
land of promise, and the solemn calls to the 
liberation of the holy sepulcher, and the 
repeated processions held with reference to 
that subject, may all have so worked on 
youthful imaginations, as that they should 
deem it practicable to execute a work 
which had fallen unacconiplished from the 
hands of princes and kings. 

The originator of this juvenile band was 
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a peasant-boy named Stephen, of a village 
of Vend6me, b France. Like Joan of Arc 
in after years, he gave out that he had seen 
heavenly visions — that the Saviour him- 
self had appeared to him in the guise of 
a poor pilgrim, and given him authority to 
preach the cross. In a short time he was 
surrounded by a large number of young fol- 
lowers. Soon afterwards he removed from 
his native village to St. Denis, where the 
credulous populace honored him as a work- 
er of miracles, and his companions daily 
increased. 

When his fame got bruited abroad, sev- 
eral other young enthusiasts started up in 
various parts of France, and drew afler 
them many followers ; but all honored the 
shepherd-boy of Yenddme as their superior, 
and were fully persuaded that under his 
command they should obtain a glorious vic- 
tory over the Saracen'ic arms. They rev- 
erenced him as a saint, and that one was 
thought happy who could obtain a fragment 
of the garments worn by the holy youth. 

It might naturally be supposed that im- 
mediate and adequate measures would be 
taken to suppress such a movement : but 
nothing shows more strongly the supersti- 
tious spirit of the age than that King Phil- 
ip Augustus thought it necessary to sum- 
mon the professors of the University of 
Paris, and consult them on the propriety 
of interfering with the young crusaders. 
After serious deliberation, they pronounced 
it expedient to do so. The greater part of 
the ecclesiastics deemed the movement to 
be the effect of witchcraft. A royal edict 
was accordingly issued, commanding the 
boys to return to their homes and useful 
employments. 

j?his mandate was obeyed by some ; but, 
as no steps were taken to enforce it, the 
greater number held together as firmly as 
before. They constantly formed processions 
through the towns and hamlets, bearing 
banners, censers, and tapers, and singing 
hymns suitable to their enterprise ; and, so 
far from being molested, were followed by 
admiring crowds, even laborers leaving 
their work to join the train. They were 



abundantly supplied with provisions and 
money, and when asked whither they were 
going, they would reply, " We go to seek 
the Holy Cross beyond the seas." 

The same spirit spread rapidly through 
Germany, where the standard of the cross 
was followed, not only by boys of humble 
rank, but by some of noble families, who 
resisted all the efforts of their friends to 
restrain them. The German boys, several 
thousands in number, clad in long pilgrim 
robes marked with a cross, and bearing 
scrips and staves in their hands, commenced 
their march toward Italy across the Alps; 
but their fanatical illusions were destined 
soon to give place to hardships and suffer- 
ings of the most pitiable description. Many 
perished in traversing the rugged and des- 
ert mountains ; some from excessive fatigue, 
others from hunger and privation. 

The expedition of Stephen of YendOme 
and his young crusaders was destined to 
meet with a termination still more deplor- 
able than that of their German imitators. 
About thirty thousand in number, they 
marched toward Marseilles to embark for 
Palestine, headed by Stephen, who rode in 
a tS.p'es-trled chariot, attended by armed 
satellites. Their dreams of glory faded 
very quickly. 

A more atrocious plot is not recorded in 
history than that laid for those simple- 
minded children, on their arrival in Mar- 
seilles, by two slave-merchants of that city. 
These traders offered them the use of their 
ships to convey them to Syria without re- 
muneration, pretending to rejoice in such 
an opportunity of aiding a pious enterprise. 
The unsuspicious boys accepted the offer 
with joy. Convinoed that Providence had 
favored them, and would soon crown all 
their hopes, they embarked in seven ves- 
sels. After two days' sail, a violent storm 
swept the Mediterranean ; two of the ves- 
sels were wrecked on the west coast of Sar- 
dinia, and all on board perished. In after 
years, a church was built upon the coast in 
memory of the New Innocents, as they 
were termed, and the bones of those washed 
on shore were shown as sacred relics. 
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The other five ships escaped the 'storm ; 
but, instead of landing in Syria, the ruth- 
less merchants, who accompanied their 
prey, sailed for Egypt, and sold every one 
of their helpless victims in the slave-market 
of Alexandria. The merchants took care 
that not one should remain to return to 
Europe with the tale of their base treach- 
ery. After eighteen years had passed 
away, one poor captive escaped to his na- 
tive land. He related the sad story, and 
told that several hundred boys had been 
purchased by the Governor of Alexandria, 
and were passing their days in servitude ; 
eighteen had been tortured to death at Bag- 
dad for refusing to embrace the Mahometan 
faith ; while four hundred had been bought 
by the Caliph, and humanely treated. 

While pitying the superstition which for 
a moment tolerated so wild and calamitous 
an enterprise as the crusade of the children, 
we might reflect with profit on the energies 
put forth in that chivalrous age in pursuit 
of the imaginary and unattainable, so much 
greater than the efforts made in the cause 
of truth and righteousness by those who 
now walk in the full noontide of gospel 
light. 

The ch in ehvalry bu the soond of ah. For what 
were the Crusade* undertaken 7 Pronounce toward 
to rfajme with hoard. Find MarseiUes on the map, 
and trace the voyage of the Boj Crusaders to Egypt. 
A saleUite is an attendant. 



ON READING FOR INSTRUCTION. 

The object of all reading should be in- 
struction. If you do not grow wiser, in 
some way, by what you read, — that is, if 
you are cmly amused, and not instructed, 
by what you read, — you are throwing 
away the greater part of the time spent in 
reading. To ^ther instruction from the 
pages of a book, you must understand 
them ; and you can not understand without 
consideration and thought. While it is 
desirable that you should select such books 
and publications as you can master, it is 
indispensable that you should exercise the 
powers of your own mind, and be deter- 
mined to master them. 

Do not complain of the words of many 



syllables that a writer uses, so long as 
he speaks to you in fair and honest Eng- 
lish. It is better for you — better a thou- 
sand times — that you should come upon a 
word or a phrase, now and then, the mean- 
ing of which you should have to seek out 
by inquiry, or by the help of the diction- 




ary, than that you should be written to in 
such words and forms of expression only 
as you are already acquainted with. If 
authors were to write down to the compre- 
hension of the lowest intellects, they would 
never succeed in raising them to a respect- 
able standard; and instead of promoting 
the .popular improvement, they would re- 
tard it. 

It is an old saying, that if you wish to 
make a person a dunce, you have only to 
treat him as a dunce, and he is sure to be- 
come one. There is much truth in this, 
and it is not less applicable to a class than 
to an individual. If the uninstructed class- 
es are written down to, be sure of one thing 
— they will be kept down. 

When a man or a lad acquires a taste 
for reading, he makes a grand discovery ; 
he enters upoti a new world — a world as 
new to him as America was to Columbus 
when he first set foot upon it — a world 
full of marvels and mysteries, and, what is 
better than these, full of a wealth of wis- 
dom of which he may help himself to as 
much as he can carry away, and make it 
honestly his own. 

The great drawback is, that he finds he 
can not carry much of it. The land of lit- 
erature is to him a strange land, and its 
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language, to a considerable extent, a 
strange language. In this dilemma he is 
apt to make the mistake of supposing that 
if simpler language had been used, he 
should have understood the subject at 
once, and enriched himself by a new pos- 
session. In the present day this idea is 
generally without foundation. 

There was a time when knowledge, which 
was not thought good for the common peo- 
ple, was boxed round with a kind of learned 
ped'ant-ry which rendered it accessible only 
to a few ; but that time has gone bj, and 
the best writers now address themselves to 
the largest classes — for a very sufficient 
reason, namely, that in these days, when 
books are sold so cheap, it ier only from the 
pat'ronage of the multitude that they can 
hope for adequate remuneration. It is the 
interest of all popular writers to simplify 
their propositions, whatever they may treat 
of, as far as possible ; but this practice of 
simplifying can only be carried out to a 
limited extent, ailer all, for a reason which, 
on a moment's consideration, will be obvi- 
ous. 

What are words 7 Words are nothing 
more nor less than the names of ideas ; if 
any combination of letters of the alphabet 
suggests no idea to the mind, such combina- 
tion is mere gibberish, not a word. All 
the words that an illiterate man is ac- 
quainted with have their corresponding 
ideas in his mind ; and all the ideas in his 
mind have their corresponding words in 
his memory. 

Now, if he turn the faculties of his mind 
to a new subject, — a subject entirely dif- 
ferent from anything which has before oc-i 
cupied his attention, — it is as certain that 
he will meet with new words as that he will 
meet with new ideas; and, simplify as 
much as we may, it is not easy to perceive 
how he is to make himself master of any 
new subject through his old stock of words. 
Thus, in order to get new ideas, you must 
get new words ; and in the proportion that 
you master their meaning will be your 
knowledge of the subject to which you turn 
your attention. 



To profit by literature, then, you must 
learn its language. All that has been done, 
or can or will be done, in the simplifying 
processes, will never do away with that 
necessity. Remember that the language 
you have to learn is your mother-tongue ; 
that the words whose signification puzzles 
you are on the lips of your fellow-country- 
men every day and all day long ; that you 
have a living dictionary in your teacher or 
parent, who will help you ; that you can 
buy a Webster's pocket dictionary for a 
quarter of a dollar ; and remember, too, 
that every step you advance will render the 
next step easier. 

Take advice, if it suits your case. Se- 
lect a volume of average reading ; you may 
as well make it a history of the United 
States. Begin the perusal of it with a de- 
termination to understand the whole before 
you have done with it. Do your best with 
every sentence, using your dictionary with 
discretion. A sentence which may not be 
plain enough on the first reading may be 
so on the second or third. By this means 
you will learn the meaning of thousands of 
words which you did not know before. 

The language of literature once acquired, 
the world of literature is before you. It 
is a boundless field of delightful and excit- 
ing inquiry, if you make the right use of 
it. We will not promise that it shall lift 
you to worldly prosperity, but it shall build 
you up to a nobler state of being, and make 
you a credit and an ornament to any posi- 
tion you may be called upon to fill. 



A FIRST LIE. 

BY A LADY. 

I SHALL never forget my first lie, al- 
though it happened when I was a very lit- 
tle girl. My younger sister had a farthing, 
with which she wished to buy a fig ; and, 
being too ill to go down to the shop her- 
self, she engaged me to go. Accordingly 
I went. As 1 was returning with the fig 
nicely done up in a small paper, suddenly 
the thought occurred to me that I should 
like to look at the fig. So I very carefully 
opened the paper, when the fig looked so 
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yerj tempting, I thought I could not help 
tftsting it a little at one end. I had scaroely 
dispatched that bit before I wanted it all, 
and without much more thought I ate up 
the whole fig. 

Then, when the fig was all gone, and I 
had nothing to do but to think, I began to 
feel yerj unoomfi>rtable — I stood disgraced 
befi)re myself. I thought of running awaj 
off somewhere, — I did not know exactly 
where, but from whence I should never 
come back. It was long before I reached 
home, and I went as quickly as I could, 
and told my sister that I had lost the fiir<* 
thing. I remember she cried sadly, but I 
went directly out into the garden, and tried 
to think of something else; but in vain — 
my own guilt stared me steadily in the face, 
and I was wretched. 

Although it wanted a few minutes to our 
dinner-hour, yet it seemed very long to me. 
I was anxious some event might intervene 
between me and the lie I had told. I wan« 
dered about the garden with a very heavy 
spirit. I thought I would give worlds if it 
had not happened. When the dinner-hour 
came, I was seated in my high chair at my 
£ither*s side, when my sister made her ap- 
pearance, crying, and looking very much 
grieved. 

My father immediately inquired what 
the matter was% Then my mother stated 
the story, the conclusion of which was, that 
I had " lost the farthing." I can never 
forget the look of kind, perfectly unsuspect- 
ing confidence with which my father turned 
to me, and, with his large blue eyes full in 
my face, said, ** Whereabouts did you lose 
the farthing? Perhaps we can find it 
again." Not for a single instant could I 
. brave that tone and that look, but, burst- 
ing into tears, I screamed out, " 0, I did 
not lose the farthing ; I ate up the fig ! " 

A silence, as of the grave, ensued. No 
one spoke. In an instant I seemed to be 
separated at an immense distance from all 
the rest of the family. A great gulf 
yawned between us. A sense of loneliness 
and desolation came over me, the impres- 
sion of which, I presume, will go with me 



forever. I left the table, and all that after- 
noon, the next day, and during the week, 
my feelings were melancholy in the extreme. 
But, as time wore away, and my father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, received me 
back to their love and favor, my spirits re- 
covered their wonted tone. The whole 
event left an indelible impression on my 
mind and heart. It convinced me that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. 



Far Dcdaawtiaii. 

EXECUTION OF ANDJREW HOFER. 

Andrsw Hopkb, a gaUaot leader of the Tyrolese, wai 
■hot by his oountry^s oppreaeon, February 20th, 1810. -^ 
In proDQUnoing 7yro/, put the aooent oa ih» ]a§t syllable. 

At Mantua, in chams. 

The gallant Hofer lay ; 
In Mantua, to death. 

The foe led him away ; 
Bight brayelj had he striven, 

la anas, to make a stand 
Foir freedom and T^^-ror, 

BdS. own &ir mountain land. 

His hands behind him clasped. 

With firm and measured pace, 
Marched Andrew Hofer on : 

He feared not death to face. 
" Ty-ror, I hoped to see 

Your sons and daughters free ! 
Earewell, mj mountain land ! 

A last farewell ! *' said he. 

The drummer's hand refused 

To beat the funeral march 
While Andrew Hofer passed 

The portal's gloomy arch : 
He on the bastion stood, 

The shackles on his arm. 
But proudly and erect, 

As if he feared no harm. 

Th^ bade him then kneel down : 

Said he, *' That will I not ! 
Here standing will I die. 

As I have stood and fbught I 
No tyrant's power shall claim 

From me the bended knee ; 
I 'U die as I have lived — 

For thee, Ty-rol', for thee ! " 

A grenadier then took 

The bandage from his hand. 
While Hofer breathed a prayer. 

His last on earthly land : 
«« Aim weU, my lads ! " said he : — 

The soldiers aimed and fired. 
" For thee, Ty-rol', I die ! " 

Said Hofer — and expired. 



WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 




LEARNING TO CUMB. 



Horatio Nelson, the most distinguished 
of England's naval heroes, was bom in the 
county of Norfolk, England, the 29th of 
September, 1758. As a boy he was very 
brave and persevering, and as a man he 
showed that in the discharge of his duty he 
could defy danger, and banish fear. 

We do not propose to give a life of Nel- 
son, but only to mention a single trait in 
his character. When he became a great 
captain, and had a largo number of mid- 
shipmen under him, he used to treat them 
with much kindness and care. A midship- 
man is a young officer, generally a mere 
boy, on board a ship of war. 

Frequently a midshipman would come on 
board Nelson's ship, and show himself so 
timid as to be even afraid to go up the 
mast. On such occasions. Nelson, instead 
of being harsh with the lad, or calling him 
a " lubber " and a " coward," as some cap- 
tains would have done, would say to him, 
in a friendly manner, " Well, sir, I am go- 
ing on a race to the masthead, and beg that 
I may meet you there." 

The poor little fellow would instantly 



begin to climb, and get up the best way ho 
could ; — Nelson never noticed in what 
manner, but when they met at the top 
would speak cheerfully to him, and would 
say how much any person was to bo pitied 
who fancied that getting up the mast was 
either dangerous or difficult. 

Every day Nelson would go into the 
school-room, to see that the midshipmen 
were pursuing their nautical studies ; and 
whenever he paid a visit of ceremony, some 
of these youths would accompany him. He 
would say to his host, " You must excuse 
me for bringing some of my midshipmen. 
I make it a rule to introduce them to all 
the good company I can, as they have few 
to look up to, besides myself, during the 
time they are at sea." 

The example of Nelson carries an admo- 
nition to all who have charge of the young, 
not to ridicule their fears, or heedlessly re- 
buke their incapacity, but to encourage 
them with loving words, and cheering in- 
citements to duty. Teachers have much to 
try their patience, but, if they will win tho 
attachment of their pupils, like Nelson, 
they will often find their labors lightened. 

After being several times wounded in 
naval battles. Nelson at length received his 
death-wound from a musket-ball at Trafal- 
gar, in the autumn of 1805, in an action 
with the combined French and Spanish 
fleets. Almost his last words were, " Thank 
God, I have done my duty." 



For the School Monthly. 

WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 
" What will people say ? " That was 
the imaginary rock ahead which poor Oli- 
ver was continually steering to avoid. That 
was the bugbear which kept him from doing 
what he was often prompted to do by right 
feeling. " What will people say ? " Far 
would I be from counseling a selfish indif- 
ference to the world's opinion. The reason- 
able respect for the comfort and even the 
opinions of others, which politeness exacts, 
is right and proper. The youth who is 
oareless of what good men may think or 
say of him lacks one of the great incentives 



WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 



to honorable endeavor. But when we make 
duty secondary, and a fear of " what people 
will say " paramount, then may we be sure 
we are on the wrong track. 

There was a marked contrast in the char- 
acters of my schoolmates Oliver Wilson 
and Henry Prime. I will illustrate it by 
an incident. As Oliver was returning 
home from school on a warm summer after- 
noon, through the fashionable street of one 
of our eastern cities, he met an old lady 
"with a carpet-bag, who accosted him with 
the inquiry, " Can you tell me, young gen- 
tleman, the way to Mount Vernon place 7 *' 

Oliver told her to take the first turning 
on the right, after she had passed two 
squares. The old lady (Mrs. Manner? was 
her name) thanked him, and then, looking 
wist^lly at him a moment, timidly said, 
•« Would it be requesting too much of you 
to ask you to help me carry my carpet-bag 
a short distance ? " — " Do you take me for 
a porter, old lady ? " retorted Oliver, turn- 
ing on his heel, and walking away. 

Now, Oliver was not naturally a diso- 
bliging boy ; but he was over-sensitive to 
what he fancied to be the world's opinion. 
I B&jfanjcied; for, in nine cases out often, 
he attributed to the wcnid an opinion with 
the entertainment of which the world did 
not trouble itself. In this instance he 
thought to himself, "What if I should 
meet the stylish Misses Leroy, while I was 
carrying a carpet-bag, and waiting upon 
that poorly-dressed old woman? They 
would surely never bow to me again." 
And so Oliver, with a curl of his lip, 
turned away, and left the old lady to her 
meditations at the comer of the crowded 
street. 

While she stood there, looking first in 
one direction and then in another, Henry 
Prime came along, and, supposing that she 
wanted to stop an omnibus, inquired if he 
could assist her. " Indeed you can, young 
man," said Mrs. Manners ; " I quitted the 
omnibus just now, thinking I could carry 
this carpet-bag to Mount Vernon place ; 
but I find it is too heavy, and, if you could 
assist me to " 



Before she could finish the sentence Hen- 
ry had taken the carpet-bag, and.swnng it 
over his shoulder, and then courteously tell- 
ing the old lady that he would escort her 
with pleasure, he led the way. She seemed 
highly pleased with his brisk, pleasant com- 
pliance, so diflFerent from the rebuff she had 
just experienced. 

As they passed along, who should ap- 
proach in an* opposite direction but the 
Misses Leroy, the young ladies of whose 
critical observation poor Oliver had stood 
in so much dread. Instead of shunning 
their glance, as Oliver would have done 
under a similar encounter, Henry touched 
his hat, without a thought that they would 
think the worse of him for seeing him with 
a carpet-bag, escorting a plain old woman. 

They had hardly returned his salutation 
when, with an ejaculation of surprise, they 
ran toward his companion, exclaiming, 
" Why, aunt ! Aunt Manners, is this you t 
When did you come to town ? — and how 
long have you been here? — and why did 
you not write us that you were c<fming? — 
and why did you not take a carriage ? — 
and why " 

" There, that will do, girls," said Mrs. 
Manners, returning their embraces. '*! 
will not undertake to answer all your ques- 
tions. I came to the city without inform- 
ing you because I did not make up my 
mind to come till this morning. I omitted 
to hire a carriage because I chose to givo 
the money it would have cost to a poor 
woman, and to take the omnibus. But I 
found my carpet-bag too heavy, and I do 
not know what I should have done if this 
polite young gentleman, whom you must 
help me to thank, had not offered to bear 
my load, and show me the way." 

" Indeed, Mr. Prime, you have done a 
good deed, and my father will be very 
much obliged to you," said the elder Miss 
Leroy. — "A good deed!" said Henry, 
laughing ; " well, good deeds are cheap, if 
this is one." — "The service may be a 
slight one, but the manner of it pleased me, 
young man," said the^old lady, " and I 
shall not forget it." 



WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 



" If you have made Aunt Manners your 
friend, you will gSt along," said one of the 
young ladies. — '* I did not dream of mak- 
ing a friend," replied Henry; **I assure 
you I should have done the same service 
for the poorest and humblest female in the 
street." — " That makes it all the better," 
said Mrs. Manners. " You are no flatterer, 
I see." 

As the conversation ended, the party 
reached Mr. Leroy's house; the bell was 
rung, and Henry, having deposited the 
carpet-bag in the hands of a domestic, 
bowed and took his leave. What would 
poor Oliver have given to have been in his 
shoes ! He had long been wishing to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Leroy, who was 
one of the foremost merchants in the city, 
and in whose counting-room Oliver was 
ambitious to establish himself on quitting 
school. A fear of what people would say 
had deprived him of a rare opportunity of 
a favorable introduction. 

The future career of the two schoolmates 
may be briefly traced. Old Mrs. Manners 
kept her promise, and did not forget the 
little service which Henry had rendered. 
At a suitable age he accepted an ofier of 
being taken into Mr. Leroy's counting-room. 
Here, when there was a question of duty, 
or of promoting the interests of his employ- 
er, he never stopped to consider *' what will 
people say." What his conscience told 
him was right, that he did. Such was his 
fidelity that he rose to be a partner in the 
firm, and was able to render liberal assist- 
ance to others who were struggling for a 
comfortable footing in the busy worlds 

As for Oliver, kept back, as he was, by ' 
a cowardly solicitude as to wKat people 
might say, he made little prog'ress. Fear- 
ing to wear a patched coat, lest " people " 
might remark it, he ran in debt to tailors. 
The pride which made him shrink from a 
patch did not prevent his buying clothes 
which he had no certainty of being able to 
pay for. A gentlemanly outaide was more 
important in his eyes than that true gentil- 
ity of spirit, which makes a man submit to 
any privation rathef than do a mean act. 



An opportunity was offered him of enter- 
ing a wealthy banking-house as an under 
clerk ; but the gentleman at the head of it 
had risen to his commanding position from 
the lowest beginnings. He had swept the 
counting-room and carried bundles, and he 
was not disposed to receive any boy who 
was not willing to begin business in , the 
same humble way. **No, no," thought 
Oliver, «* what would people say if I were 
seen with a broom or a bundle in my 
hand?" 

What would people say, indeed I Little 
would people care what he did, so he was 
honestly employed. It was a wretched 
blunder of his self-conceit that made him 
continually imagining that people would 
say this and say that. People were too 
much occupied all the while about their 
own affairs to concern themselves about 
his ; to notice whether it was a broom or a 
cane which he was carrying, or whether he 
had on an old coat or a new. 

Too poor to live without employmenty 
and too proud to devote himself to any oc- 
cupation from which he may derive a sup- 
port, Oliver has become, at length, a tax 
upon his friends, and a complaining, discon- 
tented man about town. In his fear of 
what people would say, he has lost the re- 
spect of all who know him, ajid has grown 
up without steadfastness of purpose, or any 
true manliness of character. He not unfre- 
quently drops in. upon his old schoolmate, 
Henry Prime, to borrow a fifty-dollar bill, 
which he has no intention of repaying, and 
for which he is sure of not being dunned. 

The last time he did this, one of Henry's 
partners remarked, as Oliver quitted the 
counting-room, " Why do you help to main- 
tain that proud pauper in his idleness ? " — 
" I fear I am doing wrong," replied Hen- 
ry ; " but he was a schoolmate of mine, and 
I can not bear to see him suffer. Poor 
Oliver ! his fear of the world's opinion haa 
been his ruin. What vnll people ^ay has 
been his bane. Ah ! if he only knew what 
people do really say, at last, perhaps he 
would see what a life-long mistake has been 
his!" A. B. I. 



GYMNASTICS. 




SNOW-CBYSTALa 

What is mow 7 Snow, wo reply, is the 
moisture of the atmosphere frozen into mi- 
nate crystals. These are formed independ- 
ently in the upper regions of the air, are 
united in groups as they descend, either by 
its agitations or by striking against one an- 
other, and thus compose the flakes which 
reach the ground. 

Qenerally, the snow-crystals which £ill 
at the same time have the same form ; but 
if ao interyal elapse between the oonsecu- 
tive showers, the forms of the second are 
observed to differ from those of the first, 
though alike among themselves. Star 
shapes are the most common, and are usu- 
ally connected with moderate degrees of 
cold. 

If a tolerable microscope is at hand, the 
examination of some flakes of snow is al- 
ways an interesting and profitable employ- 
ment for an hour of winter leisure. The 
minute vegetable and animal substances 
prepared for the microscope do not more 
perfectly exhibit wonderful regularity and 
simplicity of structure in their minutest 
parts than does the snow-crystal, which 
amazingly illufil'trates the boundless influ- 
ence of the law of order in inanimate mat- 
ter. 

An almost endless variety exists in these 
crystals, and the observer is at a loss to 
say which are the most delicate in their ele- 



mentary forms, or the mdst perfect in their 
combinations. Attempts have been made 
to classify the crystals of snow ; but the 
forms are so numerous, and the differences 
so minute, that students have found the task 
more than usually difficult. 

But, if it be perplexing to classify the 
forms of snow-crystal, it is at present im- 
possible to determine the cause by which 
their endless modifications are produced. 
The temperature and density of the atmos- 
phere in which they are formed have doubt- 
less an influence upon their structure ; but 
beyond this probable conjecture we can 
scarcely be said to have any knowledge of 
the conditions which determine their crys- 
tallization. Man has investigated the order 
and arrangement of planetary systems, the 
distances, orbits, and velocities of worlds, 
the laws which sustain their conditions and 
regulate the recurrence of their phenomena, 
but he is not yet able to give a satisfactory 
reason for the varieties of form in a snow- 
crystal. 

Aooent mi-nut^ , when an adjeotire, on the last 
syllable. Con-ucfu^ve, following in a aeries. The 
ir in first has the sound of cr in A^ ; the ei in leiatae, 
that of c in me. Sound the aspirate in exhibit. Ke- 
member that phe-wtmTB-^ta is the plural of j^tenomt" 
f%on : we say these phenomena, but this pheninnenon. 



GYMNASTICS. 



The benefits of exercise to those whose 
occupation does not lead them to make any 
physical exertion can not be too highly es- 
timated. The body must undergo a certain 
amount of &tigue to preserve its nafural 
strength, and maintain all the muscles and 
organs in proper vigor. This activity 
equalizes the circulation, and distributes 
the blood more effectually through every 
part. Cold feet, or a chill any where, 
shows that the circulation is languid there. 
The muscles, during exercise, press on the 
veins, and help forward the currents by 
quickening every vessel into activity. The 
valves of the heart are in this way aided 
in the work of sending on this stream, and 
relieved of a certain amount of labor. 

When exercise is neglected, the blood 
gathers too much about this central region, 
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and the oppression about the heart, difBi- 
caltj of breathing, lowness of spirits, anxi- 
ety and heaviness, nomerous aches and 
stitches, are evidences of this stagnation. 
People are afraid to take exercise, because 
they fancy they want breath and feel weak. 
But the very eflfort would free the heart 
from this burden, by urging the blood for- 
ward to the extremities ; it would ease their 
breathing, by liberating the lungs from the 
same superabundance ; it would make the 
frame feel active and light, as the effect of 
equalized, circulation and free action. 

The important position which physical 
education should occupy in the education 
of youth has attracted the attention of phi- 
losophers and lawgivers, from the earliest 
ages. It was provided by one of the laws 
of Solon that every Athenian should be 
taught to read and to swim. The regular 
liberal education of a Greek youth consisted 
of three parts, grammar, music, and g3rm- 
nasties ;* but the latter occupied as much 
attention as all the others put together. 

Prom the age of sixteen to eighteen, the 
youth of ancient times devoted themselves 
exclusively to gynmastics. The academy 
and the ly-ce'um, names which among us 
are associated with intellectual culture, 
were originally gjrmnasia, theaters of stren- 
uous bodily discipline, as well as scenes of 
iatelleotual exercise. 

In modern times physical training has 
been strangely neglected. It is erroneously 
assumed that the natural instincts of the 
young will lead them to take as much ex- 
ercise as they require. If they dwelt out 
of doors, like the lower animals, this might 
be true ; but how often are the more studi- 
ous detained by an entertaining book, or 
some other in*door attraction, from taking 
the proper amount of exercise in the open 
air! We stimulate our youth to study, 
but offer no inducement to them to attain 
" a sound mind in a sound body," by a 
wholesome gymnastic training. 

* Th« term gymmuHc is from a Greek word signi- 
fying naked, the .ath-lo't», or yoang persons who 
practiced bodily exercises in the public a-ro'na or 
gymnasium of ancient Greece, being nearly in a 
state of nudity. The more gentle kind of gymnas- 
tics for females are termed cat-u-then'icSf from words 
signifying elegant or graoeful exercises. 



A recent writer upon this subject in Eng- 
land, Mr. Hopley, remarks : " Only let it 
become a part of ordinary school-training 
to acquire a knowledge of the laws of 
health, and how can we over-estimate the 
value of the consequences 7 Instead of 
traveling through life with vague ideas of 
the right way, — vague notions of the im- 
portance of exercise, circulation, and diet, 
— our youth .would grow up with sound 
opinions ; they would perceive not only why 
exercise is conducive to health, but why 
without due exercise the main'tenance of 
health is utterly impossible. 

" And further — and I beg particular at- 
tention to this fact — all those to whom the 
training of children is intrusted would per- 
ceive that, so often as they permit those 
children to pass one nngU day without due 
muscular exercise, so often do they permit 
them to inflict an irrecoverable wrong upon 
their systems. The omission of a single 
day's due muscular exercise, even though 
it occasion no feeling of discomfort, is a 
wrong inflicted on the growing system which 
can never be expiated ; for a day's develops 
mefnt is sacrificed. 

" The Creator, be it remembered, has de- 
signed the first thirty-five years of human 
life for the development of the system. For 
thirty-five years the creative power exceeds 
the disorganizing power. Day by day, dur- 
ing the whole of that period, man might, 
by constant obedience to the Creator's laws, 
be growing stronger and stronger, through- 
out his entire organization. Let these facta 
be considered, and then reflect what man's 
prime might be, and what it too frequently 
is." 

We are glad to see that some of our 
teachers and students have been roused to 
a sense of the importance of bodily training 
as a branch of education, The students of 
Miami University, in Oxford, Ohio, have 
recently formed a gymnastic association, 
procured the requisite apparatus, and hired 
a teacher of the art from Cincinnati to in- 
struct them. We hope the example will 
be widely followed. A gymnasium fitted 
up on a moderate but sufficient scale is not 
a costly afiair 
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Sxcessiye exercise should always be avoid- 
ed ; for — though less frequent — instances 
are not uncommon where undue exertion 
has produced effects scarcely less injurious 
than those which result from inactivity. 
The existence of either class of evils is suf- 
ficient to prove that gymnastics should form 
a part of the education of youth. Some 
general system should be established in all 
schodSf by which one sex may be preserved 
from the evils of deficiency, and the other 
&om those of excess, in exertion. 

In England the gymnastics introduced 
by Philip Henry Ling, a Swede by birth, 
are now taught in several of the first-class 
Beminaries for both sexes. Some facts and 
diagrams illustrating his system will be 
given in the next School Monthly. This 
Bjstem now forms part of the educational 
eourse in the best schools of Sweden, Rus- 
Bia, Prussia, and Austria ; and the profes- 
sion of teaching it is becoming profitable. 
We hope that in the United States the sub- 
ject will claim the attention which its im- 
portance merits. 



THE EXCELLENT MAN. 

Thbt gave me advice and counsel in store. 
Praised me and honored me, more and more ; 
Said that I only should " wait a while," 
Offered their patVonage, too, with a smile. 

But, with all their honor and approbation, 
I ahould, long ago, haye died of starvation. 
Had there not come an excellent man. 
Who bravely to help me along began. 

0ood fellow ! he got me the food I ate, 
His kindness and care I shall never forget ; 
Yet I can not embrace him, though other folks can. 
For I myself am this excellent man. 



SCENE IN A FRENCH COURT. 

A RSCXNi! French paper says that Lucille 
Borne, a pretty girl, with blue eyes and fair 
hair, poorly but neatly clad, was brought 
before the Sixth Court of Correction, under 
the charge of vagrancy. " Does any one 
claim you 7 " asked the magistrate. 

" Ah, my good sir," said she, " I have 
no longer any friends. My father and 
mother are dead — I have only my brother 



James ; but he is as young as I am. 0, 
sir, what can he do for me ? " — " The 
court sends you to the House of Correc- 
tion," said the judge. 

At this moment a childish voice was 
heard from the other end of the court, ex- 
claiming, " Here I am, sister ! here I am ! 
Dq not fear ! " At the same instant a lit- 
tle boy, with an animated expression of 
countenance, started forth from amidst the 
crowd, and stood before the judge. 

" Who are you ? " asked the judge. — 
" James Rome, the brother of this poor lit* 
tie girl." — "Your age ?" — " Thirteen." 
— " And what do you want? " — "I come 
to claim my sister." — " But have you the 
means of providing for her ? " — " Yester- 
day I had none, but now I have. Don't 
be afraid, sister." 

"O, how good you are, James!" ex- 
claimed the little girl. — " Well, let us see, 
nay boy," said the magistrate. <* THte court 
is disposed to do all that it can for your 
sister ; but you must give us some explana- 
tion." 

" About a fortnight ago, sir," commenced 
the boy, " my poor mother died of a bad 
cough, for it was very cold at home. We 
were in great trouble. Then I said to my- 
self, * I will become an artisan, and when I 
know a good trade I will support my sis- 
ter.' I went apprentice to a bnishmaker. 
Every day I used to carry her half of my 
dinner, and at night I took her secretly to 
my room, and she slept on my bed, while I 
slept on the floor. But it appears she had 
not enough to eat. One day she begged in 
the street, and was taken up for it by the 
police. When I heard that, I said to my- 
self, * Come, my boy, things can not last so ; 
you must find something better.' I soon 
found a good place, where I am fed and 
clothed, and have twenty francs a month. 
I have also found a good woman, who, for 
these twenty francs, will take care of Jju- 
cille, and teach her needlework. I claim 
my sister." 

" My boy," said the judge, " your con- 
duct is very honorable. However, your 
sister can not be set at liberty till to-mor- 
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row." — "Never mind, Lucille," said the 
boy ; " I will come and fetch you early to- 
morrow." Then, turning to the magistrate, 
he said, " I may kiss her, may I not, sir ? " 
The judge gave his consent, and the noble 
boy threw himself into the arms of his sis- 
ter, and both wept tears of affection. 



OrlginaL 

FRIENDS WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 

Farmer Readt. I Lawyer Sitbak. 

Farmer Steady. | Lawyer Meek. 

Telegraph Boy. 

Enter Farmer Ready and Lawyer Meek, metting, 
from oppositt mdet. 

Meek. Ha! Good-morning, Farmer 
Ready! Glad to see you. {They shake 
hands.) Did you get your hay in before 
the shower? 

Ready. Don't talk ofhay, Lawyer Meek! 

Meek. Don't talk of hay ? Why, what 's 
more important than hay ? What would 
the cattle do without hay — heh ? 

Ready. I want to talk on business. 

Meek. I'm all attention. What's the 
matter 7 

Ready. The matter is about the right of 
way through Rattlesnake Lane. 

Meek. Truly a momentous matter ! 

Ready. That stupid creature, Steady — 

Meek. Stupid creature ! Do you mean 
Deacon Steady, your neighbor 7 

Ready. To be sure, I do. He 's as ob- 
stinate as a mule, and as stupid as a beetle. 
He has the outrageous impudence to claim 
a public right of way through Rattlesnake 
Lane, on the plea that his great-grandfather 
gave the right to the town. Ridiculous ! 

Meek. Well, well, Ready, where 's the 
harm if the town people do use the lane, now 
and then 7 Are you afraid of their hurting 
the rattlesnakes 7 

Ready. Nonsense ! It 's the principle 
of the thing that I look to, Lawyer Meek. 
Did our fathers of Seventy-six care for a 
petty tax on tea 7 No! It was the prin- 
ciple of the tax they abominated. 

Meek. Stop! You stole that flourish 
from Squire Ghimmon's last stump speech. 

Ready. Be quiet, will you 7 If old 
Steady did n't claim the light of way a$ a 



rights he might drive his teams through the 
lane twenty times a day, and I should n't 
mind. But when he says, << I don't want 
your leave to do it; it was my great-grand- 
father's property — and my great-grand- 
father " Confound his great-grand- 
father! 

Meek. ! come, Farmer, you are getting 
too violent. Why, the right of way is n't 
worth an old horse-shoe ! 

Ready. I don't care what it 's worth ; 
but I '11 spend a thousand dollars before 
I '11 let old Steady trample on my right. 
I '11 teach him what 's what ; and now I 
want you to carry the case into court. 

Meek (laughing). 0, nonsense! The 
court will think it 's a joke. 

Ready (taking bills out of his pockety 
and handing (me to Meek). Well, to show 
I 'm in earnest, there 's a ten-dollar retain- 
ing fee. 

Meek. Put it back in your wallet, Fanu* 
er; put it back. I '11 not touch it. 

Ready. What ! you refuse it 7 

Meek. Decidedly. 

Ready. A pretty fellow for a lawyer, to 
refuse a fee ! I shall have to go to Sneak. 
He will take it. 

Meek. No doubt. You 're sure you want 
to put the law on the Deacon 7 

Ready. 1 've made up my mind to it. 
He 's a provoking old curmudgeon ! 

Meek. Well, I *ve some news to tell you 
about him that will make you chuckle. 

Ready. News 7 What is it 7 

Meek. Prepare to crow like Chanticleer. 
You know that the Deacon, like an old 
fool, put all his money into the hands of 
that smart son-in-law of his — Kitefljer, 
the broker in New York. 

Ready (uneasily). Yes, yes; what then 7 

Meek. Why, then — you '11 split with 
laughter. Suppose, by way of precaution, 
you tie your handkerchief about your waist. 

Ready. No, no. Go on. What is it 7 

Meek (pretending glee). I 've just got a 
telegraphic dispatch saying that Kiteflyer 
— that Kiteflyer has failed, and will not 
pay ten cents on a dollar. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Capital — is n't it 7 How 's this, Farmer 7 
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I thought you had some 
— that you would enjoy 



Yon don't laugh, 
relbh for a joke 
the news. 

Beady (gravely). Failed? — failed? — 
Did Deacon Steady place every thing in 
Kiteflyer's hands ? 

Meek, Every dollar. Was there ever 
such an old dupe ? Come, Farmer, this is 
not quite fair. Why don't you laugh? 
That sound was more like a groan than a 
laugh. 

Beady, I *m sorry for the Deacon ; and 
I did n't think, Lawyer Meek, you had 
such a hard heart. 

Meek, Why, what do I care for the old 
curmudgeon — the obstinate old mule — 
the stupid old beetle — the 

Beady, Stop there — stop there, Law- 
yer ! He 's as honest an old soul as ever 
drove an ox-team. He has as tender and 
brave a heart as ever beat. Did n't I see 
him weep like a three-year-old at the great 
fire, when the widow Cummings found her 
baby unsinged ? Did n't he get knocked 
on the head by a blazing beam, while he 
was trying to find the young one? The 
poor old Deacon ! What will his crippled 
daughter do, if his affairs have gone to rack 
and ruin ? What will the boy do, who was 
to be sent to college ? What will the sick 
wife do ? ( Wiping his eyes mth his pocket- 
handkerchief.) 

Meek, Why, Farmer, you forget about 
the right of way to Rattlesnake Lane. 

Beady, Confusion on Kattlesnske Lane ! 
What do I care for the right of way ? 

Meek. On the whole, I '11 take that fee, 
if you 've no objection ; and we '11 harry 
the old Deacon till he shall cry peccatvi. 

Beady, No, you *11 not, unless you want 
to feel Uie weight of this stick ! I '11 go 
and call on the Deacon. I '11 tell him that 
while I have a loaf in the larder, or a pan 
of milk in the pantry, he and his shan't 
suffer. {Going.) 

Meek, Here comes the Deacon. 

Beady, Lawyer Sneak is with him. 

Meek. Stand back out of sight a mo- 
ment. 



Enter Sheak and Stead7, in oonvenathn. 

Sneak. Bat, Deacon, it 's an imposition, 
and you ought n't to submit to it. Contest 
the case. Let him go to law, if he pleases. 
You can make a good defense. 

Steady. But it 's a small business to go 
to law about. 

Sneak, Think of our ancestors of Seven- 
ty-six. So it was said to be a small busi- 
ness in them to fight rather than pay a txix 
on tea. 

Steady, It strikes me I 've heard that 
remark before. 

Sneak. Sooner than let a fellow like 
Beady trample on me, I 'd spend my last 
cent. 

Steady. In feeing the lawyer ? 

Sneak. Well, well — in paying necessary 
expenses. It *s a luxury to see the law lay 
such a fellow flat on his back. What has 
changed your mind. Deacon ? 

Steady. Why, you see. Lawyer, I was 
reading an old-fashioned book last night, 
and I came across these words : " Blessed 
are the peacemakers." 

Sneak. Well, well ; the best way to make 
peace is to conquer a peace. 

Steady. So, to keep a man quiet, you 'd 
knock him down, eh ? 

Sneak. But Beady is such a presuming, 
arrogant, obstinate fellow ! 

Steady. Well, well; Neighbor Beady 
has his good points. Why, he sent Daddy 
Carver, the other day, a barrel of flour. 
He 's all the time doing kind things. Bo- 
sides, Neighbor Beady has had poor luck, 
lately. His hay is turning out badly. His 
apple-trees are all eaten up by the canker- 
worm. His best horse was bitten by a rat- 
tlesnake, last month, and killed, in that 
same lane that he wants to go to law about 
Neighbor Beady has had a good deal to 
firet him, and I '11 not add to his troubles. 

Sneak, Now, don't be mean-spirited, 
Deacon. What do you propose to do ? 

Steady. To go and tell him that I give 
up all claim to a right of way through Bat- 
tlesnake Lane. 

Sneak. Thien, how will you get at your 
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chestnut-trees, when you want to cut wood 
for fencing ? 

Steady. I '11 offer him a fair price for 
the right of way. 

Rbadt cornea forward. 

Ready. No, you shan't, Deacon Steady, 
no, you shan't ! {Taking his hand.) The 
right of way shall be yours without the 
asking ; and if I ever bother you again 
about it, set me down as no true man. 
^ Steady, Why, Neighbor — Neighbor 
Ready, I did n't expect this. I was com- 
ing to say I give up the right of way. 

Ready. No, you shan't. 

(They go up the stage and converse in 
dufnb show. JVIeee comes forward.) 

Sneak. Well, brother Meek, this is all 
your work, I suppose — this grand recon- 
ciliation. 

Meek. Why, yes, brother Sneak, I've 
done my best to prevent litigation between 
the parties. 

Sneak. Done his best to prevent litiga- 
tion ! And he confesses it as coolly as if 
it were a merit ! Sir, you are a scandal to 
the profession ! I *m boiling over with vir- 
tuous indignation ! The lawyer, sir, who 
discourages litigation takes bread out of 
the pockets of the profession at large. I 
shall report you, sir, at the next meeting 
of the bar. I '11 have your name, sir, 
stricken off the list of honest practitioners. 

Meek. Keep cool, brother Sneak. Your 
views of honesty and mine may differ some- 
what, but we '11 not quarrel. 

Sneak. I don't know that, sir. Such 
unprofessional conduct excites my deepest 
disgust; and 

Enter Telegraph Bot. 

Boy (reading). Here 's a dispatch for 
Deacon J. J. Steady. 

Sneak. Give it to me, boy. 

Boy. Are you the Deacon 7 

Sneak. No, but I 'm his counsel, and a 
iriend of the family. Why don't you give 
it up? 

Boy. This child has boon in a Telegraph 



Office long enough to know better than 
that. Where 's Deacon Steady ? 

Steady and Rbadt come forward. 

Steady. Here he is. What 's wanting ? 

Boy. Here 's a dispatch for you. 

(Hands him dispatch, and exit.) 

Ready (aside). Now comes the bad news 
about the failure of his son-in-law. Poor 
Steady! 

Steady (reading aloud). "No truth in 
the report of my failure. Yours, Kitefly- 
er." 

Ready. Hurra ! Deacon, your hand ! 
(Shakes hands vnth Steadt.) I was afraid 
the news was bad. But it 's all right. 
Hurra ! We '11 have a merry tea-party to- 
night. You must all come to my house. 

Sneak (aside). Abominable ! No chance 
for a lawsuit. They are all making up. If 
there 's any thing I detest, it is to see peo« 
pie making up. I take it as a personal 
injury. 

(The others converse in dumb show whUe 
Sneak is soliloquizing.) 

Meek. Come, brother Sneak, this is bet- 
ter than going to law. 

Sneak. I protest against the sentiment. 
It is unprofessional, unlawyerlike, atro- 
cious ! There 's nothing better than going 
to law. 

Steady. No hard, words, Mr. Sneak. 
This is a day of pacification. 

Meek. And such ought every day to be. 

Ready. I 'II remember the day's lesson. 
I find that men may be good friends with- 
out knowing it till they see each other's 
heart (Curtain falls.) 



VIRTUE AND ERROR. 

Mavt there are who of their lot oomplain ; 
Many there are who rail at fia^te in vain ; 
But on himself weak man should rent hii rage^— - 
Error in youth must lead to gloom in ago. 

Many there are content in humblest lot ; 
Many there are, though poor, who murmur not : 
Write, then, in gold on their recording page,— 
Virtue in youth must lead to bliss in age. 

T. H. Bi.TLT. 
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THE ESQUIMAUX KAYAK. 

The little skiff in which the Esqaimanx (pro- 
Bounced E^'ke-mo) hunts the seal is oaiied a kay-ak^ 

Otkk the briny wave I go. 

In spite of the weather, in spite of the snow : 

What cares the hardy Esquimaux 7 

In my little skiff, with paddle and lance, 

I glide where the foaming billows dance : 

And when the cautious seal I spy, 

I poise my ready lance on high. 

And then like lightning let it fly. 

Bound me the sea-birds dip and soar ; 
Like me they love the ocean's roar. 
Sometimes a floating iceberg gleams 
Over me with its melting streams. 
Sometimes a inishing wave will fall 
Down on my skiff, and cover it all. 
But what care I for the waves* attack? 
With my paddle I right my little kayak ; 
And then its freight I speedily trim, 
And over the waters away I skim. 

Ye who lead a delicate life. 

Far from the ice and the billows' strife. 

What would ye think to be with me 

One hour upon this desolate sea ? — . 

To glide where the young seals rise to breathe ; 

Where ridges of fbam about them wreathe ; 

To stand on the ice where the walrus plays ; 

Or, hungry and savage, the white bear strays. 

! how would ye fancy sport like this? 

Yet to me, ye men of the city, 't is bliss ! 

OSBOBXE. 



THE BEAR AND THE HORSE. 

* * * Tub bear was slowly climbing out 
of the raviDe, and when I first saw him was 
dragging his huge body over the escarpment 
of the cliff. In a moment he stood erect 
upon the open plain. I was filled with a 
new consternation ; I saw too surely that 
he was about to attack my horse. 

The latter had already observed the 
bear's approach, and seemed to be fully 
aware of his danger. I had staked him at 
the distance of about four hundred yards 



from the barranca,* and upon a lasso of 
about twenty in length. At sight of the 
bear, he had run out to the end of his trail 
rope, and was snorting and plunging with 
affright. 

This new dilemma arrested my steps, and 
I stood with anxious feelings to watch the 
result. I had no hope of being able to 
yield the slightest aid to my poor horse — 
at least, none occurred *to me at that mo- 
ment. 

The bear made directly toward him, and 
my heart throbbed wildly as I beheld the 
fierce monster almost within clawing dis- 
tance. The horse sprang round, however, 
and galloped upon a circle of which the 
lasso was the radius. I knew, from the 
hard jerks he had already given to the 
rope, that there was no chance of its yield- 
ing, and setting him free. No ; it was a 
raw-hide lasso of. the toughest thong. I 
knew its power, and I remembered how 
firmly I had driven home the picket-pin. 
This I had now cause to regret. What 
would not I have given to have drawn the 
blade of my knife across that rope ! 

I continued to watch the struggle with a 
painful feeling of suspense. The horse still 
kept out of reach by galloping around the 
circumference of the circle, while the bear 
made his attacks by crossing its chords, 
running in circles of lesser diameter. The 
whole scene bore a resemblance to an act 
at the Hippodrome, the bear taking tho 
part of the ring-master. 

Once or twice, the rope circling round, 
and quite taut, caught upon the legs of the 
bear, and after carrying him along with 
it for some distance, flung him over upon 
his back. This seemed to add to his rage, 
and afler rising each time he ran for the 
horse with redoubled fury. I might have 
been amused at the singular spectacle, but 
my mind was too painfully agitated about 
the result 

The scene continued for some m mutes 
without much change in the relative posi- 
tion of the actors. I began to hope that 
the bear might be baffled, after all, and, 
* A moontain ravine. 
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finding the horse too nimble for him, would 
give over his attempts, particularly as I 
noticed the latter administer several kicks 
that might have discomfited any other as- 
sailant ; but these only rendered the bear 
more savage and revengeful. 

Just at this moment the scene assumed 
a new phase, likely to bring about the d(S- 
nouement.* The rope had once more 
pressed against the bear; but this time, 
instead of trying to avoid it, he seized it in 
his teeth and paws, I thought, at first, he 
was going to cut it, and this was exactly 
what I wished for; but no — to my con- 
sternation, I saw that he was crawling 
along it by constantly renewing his hold, 
and thus gradually and surely drawing 
nearer to his victim. The horse now 
screamed with terror. 

I could bear it no longer. I remembered 
that I had led my rifle near the edge of the 
barranca. I ran forward to the cliff, and 
dashed madly down its fiice ; I climbed the 
opposite steep, and, clutching the gun, 
rushed toward the scene of strife. I was 
still in time ; the bear had not yet reached 
his victim, though now within less than six 
feet of him. I advanced within ten paces, 
and fired. As though my shot had cut the 
thong, it gave way at the moment ; and the 
horse, with a wild neigh, sprang off into 
the prairie. 

I had hit the bear, as afterward ascer- 
tained, but not in a vital part, and my bul- 
let had no more effect upon him than if it 
had been a drop of snipe-shot. It was the 
strength ot despair that had broken the 
rope, and set free the steed. 

It was my turn now ; for the bear, as 
soon as he perceived that the horse had es- 
caped him, rushed forward upon me, utter- 
ing, as he did so, a loud cry. I had no 
choice but fight. I had no time to reload. 
I struck the brute once with my clubbed 
rifle, and, flinging the gun away, grasped 
the readier knife. With the strong, keen 
blade — the knife was a bowie — I struck 
out before me ; but the next moment I felt 
myself grappled and held fiist. The sharp 

* Prononnoed dd-noo^monji^. 



claws tore up my flesh ; one paw was griped 
over my hips, another rested on my shoul- 
der, while the white teeth gleamed before 
my eyes. My knife-arm was free — I had 
watohed this when grappling, and, with all 
the energy of despair, I plunged the keen 
blade between the ribs of my antagonist. — 
Mayne Bead's " War-Trail." 



A Tkndeb Repeoop. — A little boy had 
one day done wrong, and was sent, after 
parental correction, to ask in secret the 
forgiveness of his heavenly Father. His 
offense had been passion. Anxious to hear 
what he would say, his mother followed, 
and heard him in lisping accents ask to be 
made better, never to be angry again ; and 
then, with childlike simplicity, he added, 
" Lordi make ma's temper better too.'* 



THE WORDS OF HOPE. 

I SAT to thee, — do thou repeat 
To the first man thou majest meet. 
In lane, highway, or open street, — 

That he, and we, and all men, move 

Under a canopy of loTe, 

As broad as the blue sky above : 

That doubt and trouble, fear and pain. 
And anguish, all are shadovrs Tain ; 
That death itself shall not remain : 

That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth we may thread, 
Through dark ways under ground be led ; 

Yet, if we will our Guide obey. 
The dreariest path, the darkest way. 
Shall issue out in heaxenly day ; — 

And we, on diyers shores now oast. 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past. 
All in our Father*8 house, at last ! 

And ere thou lea^e him, say thou this 
Yet one word more : they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 

Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules aboTe, 
And that in it wo live and move : -— 

And one thing farther make him know : 
That to believe these things are so. 
This firm faith never to forego, — 

Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, -^ 
That this is blessing, this is lift. 

THE nSAK OF WBBTItlirBIXB. 



THE GOLDEN MADNESS. 
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THE GOLDEN MADNESS. 

BT CHARLES BIACKAT. 

Mr. Maokay, a popular poet and ponjc-writer, is 
now (December, 1857) on a visit to the United 
States. In the following poem he shows that the 
passion of avarice, if induljced, may lejid to mad- 
ness. In the illustration of the poem, the artist 
(Mr. John Gilbert) imagines a good angel as look- 
ing sorrowfully on the old lunatic. 

By the roadside there sat an aged man, 
Who all day long, from dawn into the night, 
CJountetl with weary fingers heaps of stones. 
I spake him kindly, saying, ** Why this toil ? '* 
He made no answer, but went counting on. 
Mumbling and muttering slowly to himself, 
Ginking the stones with melancholy sound. 

There came a stranger by the way. I asked 
If he knew anght of this forlorn old man. 
** Right well," he said ; ** the creature is insane. 
He fiidt went mad for greediness of gold.*' 

•• Enow you his story? " — " Perfectly," said he. 
*' Look how he counts his miserable flints 
2 



And bits of slate. Twelve mortal hours each day 
He sits at work, summer and winter both. 
•Mid storm or sunshine, heat or nipping firost. 
He counts and counts ; and, since his limbs wer« 

young. 
Till now that he is crooked and stiffened old. 
He hath not missed a day. The silly wretch 
Believes each stone a lump of shining gold, 
And that he made a bargain with the fiend. 
That if he *d count one thousand million coins 
Of minted gold, audibly, one by one. 
The gold should be his own the very hour 
When he had told the thousand millionth piece ; 
Provided always, as such bargains go. 
The fiend should have his soul in recompense. 

•« Unskilled in figures, but brimful of greed. 
He chuckled at his bargain, and began ; 
And for a year reckoned with hopeful heart. 
At last a glimpse of light broke on his sense, 
And showed the fool that millions — qtdokly 
said — 
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Were not so quickly counted as he thought 
But still he plies his melancholy task, 
Dreaming of boundless wealth and curbless power. 
And Blavish worship from his fellow-men. 

" If he could reckon fifty thousand stones 
Daily, and miss no day in all the year, 
'T would take him five-and-fifty years of life 
To reach the awfiil millions he desires. 
He has been fifty of these years, or more. 
Feeding his coward soul with this conceit 
Exposed to every blast, starved, wretched, old, 
Toothless, and clothed with rags and squalidness, 
He eyes his £uicied treasure with delight 

'* Look at his driveling lips, his bloodshot eyes. 
His trembling hands, loose skin, and own with me 
That this ^lon's madness, though a piteous thing. 
Deserves no pity, for the avarice 
Bo mean and filthy, that was cause of it" 



OiiglnaL 

THE RIVAL GLADIATORS. 
Enter Philo and Faarjcivb, from oppoaite nde$. 

Pkilo, We meet again. 

Fabrichis. But not, I hope, in anger. 

Phi, Why didst thou assail me yester- 
day, disarming me, and hurling me to the 
ground? 

FaA, 'Twas done to show thee who was 
likely to prove the victor in the amphitheater 
to-morrow. 

Phi. A valiant reason, truly! Thou 
wouldst weaken my arm by robbing me 
beforehand of my confidence. But count 
not upon that. Despair may give a strength 
you dream not of. Better had you left me 
ignorant of your superiority. 

Fab. What I did was in ftiendship. 

PhL Make it appear. 

Fah, For months we have known that 
our haughty masters would in the end set 
us against each other in mortal combat in 
the a-re'na. They have arranged for that, 
at last. All Home is in an ecstasy of im- 
patience for to-morrow*s fight. 

PhL Let it come on ! Think not I fear 
thee. In spite of thy mastery yesterday, 
I defy thee ! 

Fab, There was no witness of our en- 
counter. For months I have seen thee 
measuring, with stolen glances, my bulk 
and sinews. Thou hast felt that life and 
death were in the scale. 



Phi, Enough. If I play the coward 
to-morrow, hack me in pieces and spare 
not. 

Fdb, I know thee brave and generous. 

Phi, Then why — why attack me as 
you did ? 

Fab, For this : that you might not sus- 
pect that what I now propose is the prompt- 
ing of fear lest in to-morrow's fight my 
life-blood should wet the sand. Philo, you 
know me not. 

Phi, I know thee as Rome's foremost 
glild'iator, whose sword has spilt blood 
enough to float a galley. 

Fab, The thought is hateful to me. Lis- 
ten, Philo. When Rome first tried to force 
me to this business, I defied our tyrants — 
I rebelled — I refused to fight. In vain 
tliey starved me — scourged me — tortured 
me; — for a time I would not fight. At 
length, driven to frenzy by their goadings, 
I stood up in the arena, sword in hand. 
A madness seized me. Why, thought I, 
should I not send these poor gladiators to 
a better world, where Roman tyranny can 
not reach ? I fought — I prevailed. I was 
merciful, too ; for I did not merely wound 
— I killed. No man could stand against 
me. So certain was my arm that for two 
years I have had a respite from fighting, 
until now a match for me in you, as they 
thmk, has been found. But Rome shall be 
disappointed to-morrow. I fight no more 
except agaiTtst my tyrants. No more for 
them — no more /or them ! 

PhL How! You will not fight? They 
will scourge you to death. 

Fab, If — if they ^M<^ me. Are you a 
man? 

PhL A fearless one, I hope. 

Fab, Fearless? Have you no fear of 
Rome? 

PhL Not fear, but det'estation, is the 
word to speak the feelings which the name 
of Rome calls up within — how bitter ! 

Fab. Well said! You have a fiither ? 

Phi, Ay, and a mother too, in Thrace. 
Speak not of her — remind me not of my 
home — or you will quite unman me. 

Fab. No! The thought shall make you 
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yet more a man. Philo, jot shall see 
father and mother again. Before sunrise 
I escape. Will you follow me? 

PM. To freedom? Ay, even though 
death oppose. 

Fab, Your hand upon it. 

Phi, (giving hand). There ! 

Fab, My plot is this : The pre'tor, who 
has het upon me largely, has given consent 
I should refresh my limbs to-night by 
bathing in the Tiber. Tou can obtain the 
same privilege, and go with me. We'll 
Bwim across the stream. The unsuspecting 
guards will dream no harm. Once on the 
other side, I know where two fleet horses in 
their stalls stand ready for us. We mount 
them, and are free — free as the winds upon 
the hills of Thrace ! 

Pki, O, joy ! I shall see Thrace again 
— my mother — sister! But should we 
feil 

Fab. What then 7 

Phi. Fail? We'll not fail — for death 
will not be failure — and they shall not 
take us alive. 

Fab. You echo my own thoughts. But 
we '11 not be baffled, Philo. My. plans are 
surely laid. The pre' tor's absolute trust in 
my appearance will check pursuit. To-mor- 
row's sun shall find us freemen. 

Phi. Then speedily shine, Sun ! Take 
thou my hand, and lead me where thou 
wilt. {Exeunt hand in hand.) 

In dialogues the speakers should occasionally 
change placosi, to give animation to the scene. The 
places for such changes should bo carefully decided 
on beforehand. The ph in am'phi'the-a'te.r has the 
sound of/. Glatfi-a'tor is from the Latin glad'iusj 
a sword (surd). In agairif against^ at has the sound 
oP short «. A pr^tor was a Roman magistrate. 
Exmntf a Latin word, means they go out. 



For Dcdamation. 

GALILEO. 

BY EDWASD EVEBEIT. 

Qal-i-le'o was born at Pisa (pronounced Pe'za), in 
Tuscany, on the 15tli of February, 15.64. He be- 
lieved, with Coper'nicus, that the earth is a sphere, 
and moves round the sun. For maintaining this, 
ho was condemned by the Inquisition, and perse- 
cuted both by the Francis'cans and Domin'icans, 
who were orders of priests, so called from the 
names of their founders. Galileo died in 1642. 

There are occasions in life in which a 

groat mind lives years of rapt enjoyment 



in a moment. I can fancy the emotions 
of Gralileo, when first raising the newly- 
constructed telescope to the, heavens, he 
saw fulfilled the grand prophecy of Coper- 
nicus, and beheld the planet Venus cres- 
cent like the moon. » It was such another 
moment as that when the immortal printers 
of Mentz and Strasburg received the first 
copy of the Bible into their hands, the 
work of their divine Art ; — like that 
when Columbus, through the grjiy dawn of 
the 12th October, 1492, beheld the shores 
of San Sal'vador; — like that when the 
law of gravitation first revealed itself to 
the intellect of Newton; — like that when 
Franklin aaw, by the stiffening fibers of 
the hempen cord of his kite, that he held 
the lightning in his grasp; — like that 
when Leverrier received back from Berlin 
the tidings that the predicted planet was 
found. 

Yes, noble Galileo, thou art right. It 
does move. Bigots may make thee recant 
it; but it moves nevertheless. Yes, the 
earth moves, and the planets move, and 
the mighty waters move, and the great 
sweeping tides of air move, and the em- 
pires of men move, and the world of thought 
moves ever onward and upward to higher 
facts and bolder theories. The Inquisition 
may seal thy lips, but they can no more 
stop the prog'ress of the great truth pro- 
pounded by Copernicus and demon'strated 
by thee, than they can stop the revolving 
earth. 

Close now, venerable sage,^ that sight- 
less, tearful eye.: it has seen what man 
never before saw;^ — it has seen enough. 
Hang up that poor little spy-glass ; it has 
done its work. Not Herschel nor Rosse 
has comparatively done more. Francis- 
cans and Domin'icans deride thy discover- 
ies now, but the time will come when from 
two hundred obser'vatories in Europe and 
America the glorious artillery of science 
sliall nightly assault the skies, but they 
shall gain no conquests in those glittering 
fields before which thine shall be forgotten. 
Rest in peace, great Columbus of the 
heavens, like him scorned, persecuted, 
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broken-hearted ; in other ages, in distant 
hemispheres, when the votaries of science, 
with solemn acts of consecration, shall 
dedicate their stately edifices to the cause 
of knowledge and truth, thy name shall be 
mentioned with honor ! 



For the School Monthly. 

THE REWARD OF COURTESY. 

▲ TR0B ACCOUNT. 

A FEW years since, on a radiant spring 
afternoon, two men, who from their conver- 
sation appeared to be foreigners, stopped 
before the gate of one of the large work- 
shops in Philadelphia for the manufacture 
of locomotive engines. Entering a small 
office, the elder of the two men inquired 
of the superintendent in attendance if he 
would permit them to inspect the works. 

" You can pass in and look about, if you 
please," said the superintendent, vexed, 
apparently, at being interrupted in the pe- 
rusal of his newspaper. He then scanned 
the two strangers more closely. They 
were respectably but plainly clad, and evi- 
dently made no pretension to official dig- 
nity of any kind. 

" Is there any one who can show us over 
the establishment, and explain matters to 
us?" asked Mr. Wolf, the elder of the 
strangers. — " You must pick your own way, 
gentlemen," replied the superintendei^t ; 
" we are all too busy to attend every party 
that comes along. I '11 thank you not to 
interrupt the workmen by asking ques- 
tions." 

It was not so much the matter as the 
manner of this reply that was offensive to 
Mr. Wolf and his companion. It was 
spoken with a certain official assumption 
of superiority, mingled with contempt for 
the visitors, indicating a haughty and self- 
ish temper on the part of the speaker. " I 
think we '11 not trouble you," said Mr. 
Wolf, bowing ; and, taking his companion's 
arm, they passed out. 

" If there is any thing I heartily dislike, 
it is incivility," said Mr. Wolf, when they 
were in the street. " I do not blame that 
man for not wishing to show us over his 



establishmeat ; he is no doubt annoyed and 
interrupted by many heedless visitors ; but 
he might have dismissed us with courtesy. 
He might have.sent* us away better content 
with a gracious refusal than with an ungra- 
cious consent." 

" Perhaps," said the other stranger, " we 
shall have better luck here ; " and they 
stopped before another workshop of a sim- 
ilar kind. They were received by a brisk 
little man, the head clerk, apparently, who, 
in reply to their request to be shown over 
the establishment, answered, " 0, yes! come 
with me, gentlemen. This way ! " So 
saying, he hurried them along an area 
strewn with iron bars, broken and rusty 
wheels of iron, fragments of old boilers 
and cylinders, into the principal workshop. 

Here, without stopping to explain any 
one thing, he led the strangers along, with 
the evident intention of getting rid of them 
as soon as possible. When they paused at 
a place where workmen were riveting the 
external casing of a boiler, the clerk looked 
at his watch, tapped his right foot against 
an iron tube, and showed other signs of 
impatience ; whereupon Mr. Wolf re- 
marked, " We will not detain you longer, 
sir," and then, with his friend, took leave. 

" That man is an improvement on the 
other," said Mr. Wolf; " but all the civility 
he has is on the surface ; it does not come 
from the heart. W^e must look further." 
The strangers walked on for nearly half a 
mile in silence, when one of them pointed 
to a humble sign, with a picture of a loco- 
motive engino and a train of cars under- 




neath. It overtopped a small building not 
more than ten feet in height, communicat- 
ing with a yard and work-shop. " Look," 
said the observer ; *• here is a machinist 
whose name is not on our list." — " Proba- 
bly it was thought too small a concern for 
our purpose," said his companion. — " Nev- 
ertheless, let us try it," said Mr. Wolf. 
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They entered, and found at the desk a 
middle-aged man, whose somewhat grimy 
aspect and the apron round his waist 
showed that he divided his labors between 
the workshop and the counting-room. "We 
want to look over your works, if you have 
no objection," said Mr. Wolf. — "It will 
give me great pleasure to show you all 
there is to be seen," said the mechanic 
with a pleased alacrity, ringing a bell, 
and telling the boy who entered to take 
charge of the office. 

He then led the way, and explained to 
the strangers the whole process of con- 
structing a locomotive engine. He showed 
them how the various parts of the ma- 
chinery were manufactured, and patiently 
answered all their questions. He told them 
of an improved mode of tubing boilers, by 
which the power of generating steam was 
increased, and showed with what care he 
provided for security from bursting. 

Two hours p&ssed rapidly away. The 
strangers were delighted with the intelli- 
gence displayed by the mechanic, and with 
his frank, attentive, and unsuspicious man- 
ners. " Here is a man who loves his pro- 
fession so well, that he takes pleasure in 
explaining its mysteries to all who can un- 
derstand them," thought Mr. Wolf.— " I 
am afraid we have given you a good deal 
of trouble," said the other stranger. — 
" Indeed, gentlemen, I have enjoyed your 
visit," said the mechanic, "and shall be 
glad to see you again." — " Perhaps you 
may," said Mr. Wolf; and the strangers 
departed. 

Five months afterward, as the mechanic, 
whose means were quite limited, sat in his 
office, meditating how hard it was to get 
business by the side of such large estab- 
lishments as were his competitors, the two 
strangers entered. He gave them a hearty 
welcome, handed chairs, and all sat down. 
"We come," said Mr. Wolf, "with a prop- 
osition to you from the Emperor of Russia 
to visit St. Petersburg." — "From the 
Emperor ? Impossible ! " — »« Here are 
our credentials." — " But, gentlemen," said 
the now agitated mechanic; " what does 



this mean 7 How have I earned such an 
honor?" 

" Simply by your straightforward cour- 
tesy and frankness, combined with profes- 
sional intelligence," said Mr. Wolf. " Be- 
cause we were strangers, you did not think 
it necessary to treat us with distrust or 
coldness. You saw we were really inter- 
ested in acquainting ourselves with your 
works, and you did not ask us, before ex- 
tending to us youF civilities, what letters 
of introduction we brought. You measured 
us by the spirit we showed, and not by the 
dignities we could have exhibited." 

The mechanic visited St. Petersburg, 
and, soon afterward, removed hia whole 
establishment there. He had imperial 
orders for as many locomotive engines as 
he could construct. He rose rapidly to 
opulence. He has lately returned to his 
own country, and is still receiving large 
returns from his Russian workshops. And 
all this prosperity grew out of his unselfish 
civility to two strangers, one of whom was 
the secret agent of the Czar of Russia ! 



IMPROPRIETIES OP SPEECH. 
I. 

Wb often hear persons speak of " an 
use," " an union," etc. As properly might 
they say " an year." When u at the be- 
ginning of a word has the sound of yoo, 
we must treat it as a consonant, and use a 
instead of an before it. So in the word 
one, the vowel sound is preceded by the 
consonant sound of w, as if it were unm ; 
and we might as properly say "a/i won- 
der " as say " such aw one.'* Before words 
commencing with h silent an must be used ; 
as "an hour," ^^an honest man," etc. Be- 
fore words commencing with h aspirated 
we use a ; as " a hope," " a high hill," " a 
humble cot," etc. Do we aspirate the k 
in kwmUe? Yes. So say Webster and 
the most modern authorities. 
II. 

It is a common mistake to speak of " a 
disagreeable effluvia,^* The word is efflw 
vium in the singular, and effluvia in the 
plural. A similar form should be observed 
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with aiUom'atoTiy arcdnum^ erraHum^ phe- 
Tuymemmy aUu'vium, and several other 
words which are less frequently used, and 
which change the um or on into a, to form 
the plural. In memorandum and encomu 
um^ usage has made it allowable to form 
the plural in the ordinary way, by the addi- 
tion of s. We may say either memoravf- 
dums or TnemoraTida, encomiums or enannia. 
A man, who should have known better, 
remarked, the other day, "I found but 
one errata in the book." Erratum^ he 
should have said ; one erratum, two or more 
errata. 

in. 

There is an awkwardness of speech 
prevalent among all classes of society in 
such sentences as the following: "He 
quitted his horse and got on to & stage- 
coach ; " " He jumped from the counter on 
to the floor ; " ** She laid it on to & dish ; " 
" I threw it on to the fire." Why use two 
prepositions where one would be quite as 
explicit, and &r more elegant ? Nobody, 
in the present day, would think of saying, 
"He came up to the city for to go to the 
exhibition," — because the preposition ^br 
would be an awkward superfluity ; so is to 
in the examples given. There are some 
situations, however, in which the two prep- 
ositions may with propriety be employed, 
though they are never indispensable ; as, 
<* I accompanied such a one to Bridgeport, 
and then walked on to Fairfield." But 
here tufo motions are implied, the walking 
onward, and the reaching of a certain 
point. 

IV. 

There seems to be a natural tendency to 
deal in a redundance of prepositions. Many 
people talk of " continuing o»." I should 
be glad to be informed in what other direc- 
tion it would be possible to continue, 

V. 

It is illiterate to put the preposition of 
after the adverb off; as, " The satin meas- 
ured twelve yards before I cut this piece 
off of it; " « The frdt was gathered off of 
that tree ; " « He fell off of the scaflFolding." 



VI. 

There is an inaccuracy connected with 
the use of the disjunctive conjunctions or 
and nor by persons who speak in the fol- 
lowing manner : " Henry or John are to go 
to the lecture ; " " His son or his nephew 
have since put in their claim ; " " Neither 
one nor the other have the least chance of 
success." The conjunctions disjunctive or 
and Twr separate the objects in sense, as 
the conjunction copulative unites them; 
and as, by the use of the former, the things 
stand fdrth separately and singly to the 
comprehension, the verb or pronoun must 
be rendered in the singular number also ; 
as, " Henry or John w to go to the lecture ; " 
" His son or his nephew has since put in 
his claim ; " " Neither one nor the other 
has the least chance of success." 

vn. 

Many people improperly substitute the 
disjunctive but for the comparative than ; 
as, " The mind no sooner entertains any 
proposition, InU it presently hastens to some 
hypoth'esis to bottom it on." — Locke. 
" No other resource but this was allowed 
him ; " " My behavior," says she, " has, I 
fear, been the death of a man who had no 
other fault but that of loying me too 
much." — Spectator. 
vin. 

Sometimes a relative pronoun is used in-> 
stead * of a conjunistion, in such sentences 
as the following : " I do not know but 
what I shall go to New York to-morrow ; ** 
instead of " I do not know but that," etc. 

IX. 

Never say " Cut it in half; " for this 
you can not do, unless you could annihilate 
one half. You may " cut it in two," or 
" cut it in halves," or " cut it through," or 
" divide it ; " but no human ability will 
enable you to cut it in half 

There are speakers who are too refined 
to use the past (or perfect) participle of the 
verbs " to drink," " to run," « to begin," 
etc., and substitute the imperfect tense; 
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thus, instead of saying, " I have drunk^'^ 
«' He has run," " They have begun," they 
say, "I, have drank^^ "He has ran^^ 
•'They have hegaUy^ etc. Some of the 
dictionaries tolerate drank as a past par- 
ticiple ; but drunk is unquestionably cor- 
rect English. Probably it is from an un- 
pleasant association with the word drunk 
that modem refinement has changed it to 
draiik. 

zi. 

It is very easy to mistake the nomina- 
tive when another noun comes between it 
and the verb, which is frequently the case 
in the use of the indefinite and distributive 
pronouns ; as, " One of those houses were 
sold last week ;" "Each of the daughters 
are to have a separate share;" "Every 
tree in those plantations have been injured 
by the storm ; " " Either of the children 
are at liberty to claim it." Here it will be 
perceived that the pronouns " one," " each," 
" every," " either," are the true nomina- 
tives to the verbs; but the intervening 
noun in the plural number, in each sen- 
tence, deludes the ear ; and the speaker, 
without reflection, renders the verb in the 
plural instead of the singular number. 
The same error is often committed when 
no second noun appears to plead an apol- 
ogy for the fault ; as, " Everybody has a 
right to look afler tkdr own interest ; " 
" Either are at liberty to claim it." This 
is the effect of pure carelessness. 

XII. 

There is another very common error, the 
reverse of the last-mentioned, which is that 
of rendering the adjective pronoun in the 
plural number instead of the singular, in 
such sentences as the following : " TJiese 
kind of entertainments are not conducive 
to general improvement ; " ^^Those sort of 
experiments are oflcn dangerous." This 
error seems to originate in the habit which 
people insensibly acquire of supposing the 
prominent noun in the sentence (such as 
" entertainments " or " experiments ") to 
be the noun qualified by the adjective 
" these " or " those ;" instead of which, it 



is " kind," " sort," or any word of that 
description immediately following the ad- 
jective, which should be so qualified, and 
the adjective must be made to agree with 
it in the singular number. We confess, 
it is not so agreeable to the ear to say 
" This kind of entertainments," " ThxU sort 
of experiments ; " but it would be easy to 
give the sentence a different form, and say 
" Entertainments of this kind ; " " Experi- 
ments of that sort ; " by which the requi- 
sitions of grammar would be satisfied, and 
those of euphony too. 

Whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well. If our native language is worth study- 
ing, it is worth speaking well. Youth is the 
time for forming correct habits of speech. 



EXTRACT FROM A PROLOGUE. 

The foIlowiDg linos, from a prologue written for 
a prirate representation of a play, happily satirize 
the character of most stage representations. The 
lines are by Dr. 0. W. Holmes, and appeared in the 
new Atlantic MontfUn for December. 

What is a Prologue ? Let our Tutor teach 
Pro means beforehand ; /o^os stands for speech. 
'T is like the harper's prelude on the strings. 
The prima donna's courte'sy ere she sings. 

"The world 's a stage,'* — aa Shakspear© said, 

one day ; 
The stage a world, was what he meant to say. 
The outside world *s a blunder, that is clear ; 
The real world that Nature meant is here. 
Here eyery foundling finds its lost mamma ; 
Each rogue, repentant, melts his stem papa ; 
Misers relent, the spendthrift's debts are paid, 
The cheats are taken in the traps they laid ; 
One after one, the troubles all are past. 
Till the fifth act comes right side up, at last. 
When the young couple, old folks, rogues, and all. 
Join hands, so happy, at the curtain's fall ! 
— Here suffering virtue ever finds relief. 
And black-browed ruffians always come to grieC 
When the lum damsel, with a frantic screech. 
And cheeks as hueless as a brandy peach. 
Cries, *• Help, kyind Heaven ! " and drops upon 

her knees 
On the green baize beneath the (canvas) trees. 
See to her side avenging Valor fly : — 
•* Ha ! ViUain ! Draw I Now, Teraitor, yield or 

die!" 
— When the poor hero flounders in despair. 
Some dear lost uncle turns up millionaire. 
Clasps the young scapegrace with paternal joy. 
Sobs on his neck, ** My boy ! My boy ! My Boy \ " 
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Sawing a 

AN ARCTIC SCENE. 

The picture illustrates a scene in Parry's 
first Arctic exploration. Having sailed 
up Baffin's Bay and into Lancaster Sound, 
his ships Hecla and Griper reached the 
longitude of 110 degrees west on the 4th 
of September, 1819. They still pushed 
forward, but soon found their course ar- 
rested by an impenetrable barrier of ice. 
In the hope of overcoming it they waited 
nearly a fortnight, till, about the 20th, 
their situation became alarming. The 
young ice began rapidly to form on the 
surface of the waters, retarded only by 
winds and swells, so that Parry was con- 
vinced thatj in the event of a single hour's 
calm, he would be frozen up in the midst 
of the sea. 

No option was therefore left but to re- 
turn, and to choose between two apparently 
good harbors which had been recently 
passed on Melville Island. Not without 
difficulty Parry reached this place on the 
24th, and decided in favor of the more 
western haven, as affijrding the fullest se- 
curity ; but it was necessary to cut his way 



two miles through a field of ice which ob- 
structed the entrance. 

To effect this arduous operation, the sea- 
men marked with boarding-pikes two par- 
allel lines at the distance of somewhat more 
than the breadth of the larger ship. They 
then sawed, in the first place, along the 
path tracked out, and afterward, by cross- 
sawings, detached large pieces, which were 
separated diagonally, so as to be floated 
out ; and sometimes boat-sails were fastened 
to them, to take the advantage of a favor- 
able breeze. 

After two days' hard .work, the channel 
was cut, and the ships were floated through 
to within a cable's length from the beach 
of the island. Here Parry and his men 
passed the long and dreary Arctic win- 
ter. But when the thermometer was down 
to forty degrees, or even fifty degrees, be- 
low zero, the men could walk an hour or 
two on the ice without experiencing much 
inconvenience from the intense cold, pro- 
\;ided always that there was no wind. The 
least breeze made the exposure intolerable. 
It was not till the month of August, 1820, 
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that Parry's ships were released from their 
icj fetters, and he set sail on his return to 
England. 

In a second voyage made to the Arctic 
Sea by Parry, he encountered a number of- 
Esquimaux, as the natives of these polar 
regions are called. He visited some of 
their snow-houses. Imagine a house in 
which no material is used but snow and ice ! 
A low arched passage leads to a small cir- 
cular apartment, the roof of which is a per- 
fect arched dome. Here is a picture of an 
unfinished snow-house, and of tho arched 
paasago leading to another. 



For Declamation. 

VIRIATHUS TO THE LUSITANIANS. 

VTr-i-a'thas, a Lusitanian sbopberd, having es- 
caped the ma«sacro of his people by the proconsul 
Ua,lba in the year 150 B. C. (before Christ), roused 
and rallied round him his countrymen, and for 
eight years carried on a war disa^itrous to the 
llomans. At length Rome was humbled, and com- 
pelled to make peace ; but she soon eQ'ectcd by 
treachery what she could not do by force. Assas- 
sins were hired, who murdered the brave Viriathus 
in his tent. Lusitania comprised tho country now 
known as Portugal. 

Pronounce massacre, mass'a-ker ; tojund, w«ond ; 
nontf nun. 

Who speaks of Roman pledges ? Hear 
me, Lusitanians ! Fresh from a spectacle 
of Koman perfidy, cowardice, barbarity, I 
can tell you a tale which will send the blood 
boiling in torrents of indignation to your 
hearts. Lured by the pledges of Sulpieius 
Galba, the Roman pre'tor, we descended, 
some thousands of us, from our mountain 
villages, with our wives and children, and 
gave up our arms, under a promise of r^eiv- 
ing grants of land. 

Fatal confidence! No sooner had we 




parted with our weapons than the savage 
tyrant, the in' famous Galba, ordered a gen- 
eral massacre of our people. Brutally was 
the brutal order carried out. Old men, 
women, children, the gray-haired, the fee- 
ble, the unresisting, were slaughtered in 
cold blood, with every aggravation of cru- 
elty. My own father, the aged Vir-i-a'thus, 
was stricken down at my side. I saw the 
wound on his venerable head, — the stream- 
ing, precious blood. With dying breath, 
" Fly," said he, " if not for life, for ven- 
geance ! " 

That last word compelled me. I wrested 

from one of the coward murderers his 

I reeking sword — hewed for myself a lano 

j through tho confounded soldiery — sprang 

] on a fleet horso — escaped — and here I am, 

' with my story of wrong and outrage. Well 

may ye clench your hands ! O, let them 

not be empty ! Let them close on the 

handlefi of your good blades ! Rise, my 

countrymen ! Throw off the yoke of Rome ! 

Arm, and follow mo to the field ! 

Who croaks to us of the power of Rome ? 
The power of Rome lies in her audacity. 
She dares — and does ! Let us imitate her 
in this. Do we not outnumber her legions 
ten to one ? Ilave we not had enough of 
Roman extortion — of Roman perfidy ? 
Let the name of Galba be the answer ! 
Rome is an abyss which no treasures, wrung 
from plundered provinces, can fill up. Her 
pre' tors come, not to govern us justly and 
humanely, but to amass wealth for their 
private coffers, without scruple as to the 
means ; and when we will not give up all 
our possessions, even to the poor means of 
subsistence we share with the beasts, then 
— then a perfidious massacre is the result. 
Rome has driven us to the brink. Wo 
must turn upon her, or leap into the gulf. 
We will turn, my countrymen — shall we 
not ? ^VTiy, a rat will tuni, even against 
desperate odds, when he is cornered. And 
shall wo — men, Lusitanians, the sons of 
brave sires and chaste mothers shall wo 
stand panic-struck while Roman ruflians 
slay and give no quarter — none even to 
our wives and little ones ? 
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Ask ye for a leader ? I claim that office. 
My claim ia in my wrongs. Not one of all 
my kindred has Rome spared. So now I 
am all my country's — every sinew, every 
pulse, every desire of my heart, and thought 
of my brain ; — devoted, body and soul, to 
the utter extermination of Roman power 
from the land. Arm, then, Lusitanians, 
arm, and follow me ! ^'^^^ 



THE WAR IN INDIA. 

India, or, as it is also called, Hin-dos- 
tan', is separated from the table-land of 
Thibet by the Himakya Mountains. Some 
of these stupendous mountains are among 
the highest in the world. A peak to which 
no name has yet been given has been re- 
cently found to be twenty-nine thousand 
and two feet above the sea-level ; so that 
this peak is higher, by eight hundred and 
forty-six feet, than the mountain nisually 
set down in school geographies as the high- 
est in the world. 

The rivers of Hindostan are not less re- 
markable than its mountains. The most 
famous is the Ganges, which takes its rise 
in the snow of the Himalayas, and flows 
across the vast low plains of Bengal, re- 
ceiving numerous tributaries in its course. 
These, during the rainy season, inun'date 
the whole country, and convert it into a 
vast lake, extending for hundreds of miles 
in every direction. Boats are then seen 
sailing through the rice-fields, in which the 
ears of rice appear above the waters. 
Nearly the whole sea-coast of Bengal con- 
sists of extensive salt-marshes, formed by 
the Granges, which enters the sea by eight 
mouths. On one of them stands Calcutta, 
the capital of British India. 

Hindostan abounds in immense forests, 
which contain a great variety of trees. 
One of the most remarkable is the teak- 
tree, much used in building ships ; its leaves 
are a foot and a half in length. But few 
Indian trees are so curious or so valuable 
as the palm, of which there are several 
species. 

The plants which are most extensively 



cultivated in Hindostan are indigo, which 
produces a blue dye known all over the 
world ; and rice, which is the chief article 
of food among the Hindoos, Both indigo 
and rice are largely exported to Europe. 

The wild animals of Hindostan are so 
numerous that it would be impossible to 
mention them all. The most remarkable 
are the lion and tiger. This last, which, 
from its size and beauty, is often called the 
royal tiger, is so ferocious that it is an ob- 
ject of the greatest dread to the inhabit- 
ants. The elephant, which you know is 
the largest and also the most sagacious of 
quadrupeds, is common in India, and is 
greatly prized by the rich Hindoos, who use 
it to ride upon, and sometimes also as a 
beast of burden. 

The Hindoos are in many respects a 
highly civilized nation, but they have many 
barbarous customs, and are, generally 
speaking, idolaters, with the exception of 
some Mahometans, and of a very few who 
have been converted to Christianity by mis- 
sionaries. 

The Hindoos are remarkable for being 
divided into certain classes called castes, 
which are hereditary : that is, each man 
belongs to the caste of his parents. Each 
of these has some religiou6 rites of its own, 
and even some kinds of food, which are 
allowed to one caste, are forbidden to an- 
other. Those of the higher castes look 
down on those of the lower, as if they were 
animals of a different species ; and in gen- 
eral a Hindoo is much more attached to 
his caste than to his country. 

In person the Hindoos are slight and 
graceful, with a complexion naturally 
brown, but which, in those who are much 
exposed to the sun, becomes almost black. 
They are very simple in their way of liv- 
ing ; rice and other vegetables chiefly con- 
stitute their food, and the houses of all but 
the richest people are merely composed of 
bamboo canes and earth. They dress usu- 
ally in long robes of cotton or muslin. 

The manufactures of Hindostan are na- * 
merous ; one of the most celebrated is that 
of muslin, which is far superior even to that 
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prodacod in England. The Lidian shawls 
ftre also remarkable for their beauty. 

The population of India subject to or de- 
pendent on the British sway amounts to 
nearly one Ivundred and fifty millions. The 
British East India Company firot obtained 
a footing in India about the year 1611 ; 
and by a suocession of wars die English 
established their dominion over the native 
authorities, and became masters of the im- 
mense territory. They took into their ser- 
vice some two hundred thousand native 
soldiers, known as Sepoys. 

In the summer of 1857 great numbers 
of these Sepoys mutinied, and committed 
horrible cruelties, even murdering women 
and children. At Cawnpore, on the Gan- 
ges, the English garrison surrendered under 
a solemn promise from Nena Sahib, the 
Hindoo leader, that they should be dis- 
missed in safety. But no sooner had the 
ruthless Hmdoo obtained possession of the 
city, than the English soldiers were put to 
death, with hardly an exception, and the 
women and children were made prisoners, 
and afterward massacred. The English 
have sinoe retaken Cawnpore, and retali- 
ated fearfully on the natives. 

The war in India was still going on in 
the autumn of 1857 ; but the English were 
recovering possession of the country, and 
punishing the insurgents. The great city 
of Delhi, on the western bank of the River 
Jumna, in which a native king resided, and 
which was the head-quarters of the rebel- 
lion, was recaptured, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, by the English, after hard fighting, 
in which they lost more than a thousand 
xneu. The old King of Pelhi, said to be 
ninety years of age, surrendered, and his 
life was spared ; but two of his sons and a 
grandson were captured and shot. 

The ugliest feature of war is, that it 
makes those who retaliate as. savage as 
those who give provocation. At Cawnpore 
the English seventy-eighth regiment put to 
death not fewer than ten thousand people. 
At Dinapore some of the Sepoys who, at 
great personal risk, had remained faithful 
to the English, and refused to march with 



the mutinous regiment, were killed by the - 
Queen's tenth regiment, simply because 
they were countrymen of the insurgents. 
Such is war ! Innocent and guilty must 
suffer alike ; and all that is good and gen- 
erous in human nature must be shocked by 
atrocities worthy of fiends. 



THE BELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 
Wb have spoken in the preceding arti- 
cle of the war in British India. Lucknow 
is a large city on the bank of the River 
Goomty. It wa« garrisoned by British 
troops in the summer of 1857, and be- 
sieged by the native mutineers, in a largely 
outnumbering force. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember the garrison was relieved. The 
London Times of November 14th, 1857, 
has the following eloquent account of the 
event : 

The invincible fortitude of the garrison 
of Lucknow, and the intrepid resolution by 
which its relief was at last accomplished, 
will bear a comparison with the most 
famous examples of history. Seldom, in- 
deed, if ever, has a siege been sustained on 
such terrible terms. The little band of 
Britons within the weak defenses of the 
Residency were not holding out for a point 
of honor, or a maxim of military punctilio. 
Theirs were no civilized or chivalrous ene- 
mies, content to gain possession of the 
place, and ready to accord generous treat- 
ment after a brief discussion of conditions. 
What they fought for was not the right of 
marching out with colors flying, or retain- 
ing their side-arms, or preserving their bag- 
gage. They knew — knew from evidence 
before their eyes — that in the surging 
swarms of rebels around them every man 
was thirsting for their blood, and that the 
moment of their expiring strength, when 
at length it might come, would deliver them, 
their wives, and their childijen, into the gripe 
of miscreants whose least atrocity would be 
murder. 

With this dreadful prospect incessantly 
before them, they endured to the very end, 
though how human minds or mortal bodies 
could support such a strain appears impos- 
sible to conceive. Day after day, week 
after week, month after month, the long- 
looked-for relief was delayed, prevented, 
intercepted, or driven back; and in its stead 
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there arrived only the ghastly news of mas- 
sacres and butcheries foreshadowing their 
own. When, at last, the Cawnpore column 
actually advanced to the rescue, the work 
proved beyond its strength ; and no wonder, 
for the road before it waa nothing less than 
one continuous field of battle fifty miles 
long. Still the heroic garrison held out, 
availing itself of every chance and resource 
which events permitted, and fortifying itself 
on its little raft of safety, although the 
friendly sail had appeared in sight only to 
disappear again. 

At length the fatal moment was ap- 
proaching, for the rebels had succeeded in 
undermining the weak defenses of the place, 
and a few hours more would' have blown 
into the air the slender cover of the gar- 
rison, and lefl our countrymen and country- 
women exposed to the diabolical barbarities 
of the fiends around them. Providentially, 
at this supreme moment, the relief was ap- 
proaching too. Undismayed by the aspect 
of a kingdom in arms against them. General 
Havelook and his comrades once more 
crossed the river to fight their way to Luck- 
now, and this time victoriously. They car- 
ried .every hostile position by storm, hewed 
their passage througli the rebel masses up 
to the very walls of the Residency, and 
sn^itched their countrymen from the inde- 
scribable horrors of their impending fate. 
For the whole work they had but two thou- 
sand five hundred men, and of these one 
fifth were struck down in battle. 



A MAGPIE AT CHURCH. 

Tub following story, which was commu- 
nicated to Fraser^s London Magazine by a 
clergyman, proves the truth of the Rev. 
Sidney Smith's observation, that, whatever 
powers -of oratory a parson may have, all 
command over the attention of his audience 
is at once lost when a bird makes its ap- 
pearance in the church. Such, certainly, 
was the case with Jack, a magpie, well 
known in a village in the county of Kent, 
in England, for his mis'chievous propensi- 
ties, and who entered the village church in 
the afternoon of Sunday, July 25th, 1852, 
during the time of divine service. 

Our friend hopped quietly^in at the open 
door, and, for a time, surveyed the congre- 
gation, recognizing many a friend who was 
wont to greet him with words of kindness 



and familiarity ; but on this occasion Jack 
was surprised at finding that no notice was 
taken of him. At last he seemed deter- 
mined that he would not be thus overlooked, 
and down the middle aisle he marched, 
knock:ing at the door of each pew, and an- 
nouncing his arrival to the inmates, with a 
clear, loud, «* Here am I." This move had 
the desired effect, for in a very few mo- 
ments every eye was turned upon our 
hero. 

The worthy parson, finding himself in a 
decided minority, and perceiving broad 
grins coming over the before solemn faces 
of his flock, at once stopped the service, 
and desired the clerk to eject the intruder. 
But the order was more easily given than 
executed. Jack was determined not to 
leave, and so, finding himself pursued, took 
refuge in a forest of legs belonging to his 
young friends, the school-children, who did' 
not appear at all unwilling to afibrd him 
shelter. 

The clerk rushed on, intent upon catch- 
ing the enemy, and putting an end to this 
unorthodox proceeding; and over, first a 
bench, and then a child, he stumbled, in 
his attempts to pounce upon the fugitive, 
who easily evaded his grasp, and always 
appeared just where the clerk was not, in- 
forming him ever and anon of his where- 
about by the old cry, "Here am I." At 
last, with the help of two or three of the 
congregation who had joined in the pursuit, 
a capture was effected, and Jack was ig- 
nominiously turned out, and the door closed 
upon him. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, order 
and solemnity were restored in the church ; 
and the prayers were commenced and ended 
without further disturbance. The parson, 
in due time, ascended to the pulpit. He 
gave out his text, and commenced a dis- 
course calculated, no doubt, to be of much 
benefit to his hearers; but he had not pro- 
ceeded far when he was interrupted by a 
loud noise, accompanied by rapping at the 
little window at the back of the pulpit. 

Turning round to ascertain the cause, he 
beheld our friend Jack pecking away at 
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the window, flapping his wings against it, 
and screaming, at the top of his voice, 
** Here am I ! here am I ! " — a fact which 
no one could gainsay, or resist laughing 
at. The worthy parson, finding his own 
gravity, and that of his congregation, so 
entirely upset by what had occurred, 
brought his sermon to a speedy conclusion, 
and dismissed the congregation. Sentence 
of death was recorded against the offender, 
but, upon the petition of a number of the 
parishioners, it was commuted to banish- 
ment for life from the precincts of the 
church. Such is the story of friend Jack. 



^ Our Language. — Dictionary English 

is something very different not only from 
common colloquial English, but even from 
that of ordinary written composition. In- 
stead of about forty thousand words, there 
is probably no single author in the language 
from whose works, however voluminous, so 
I many as ten thousand words could be col- 

i lected. Of the forty thousand words there 
^ are certainly many more than one half that 
are only employed, if they are ever em- 
ployed at all, on the rarest occasions. "We 
should any of us be surprised to find, if we 
counted them, with how small a number of 
I words wc manage to express all that we 

f have to say either with our lips, or even 
l' with the pen. Our common literary Eng- 

lish probably hardly extends to ten thou- 
sand words ; our common spoken English, 
hardly to five thousand. And the propor- 
tion of native or home-grown words is un- 
doubtedly very much higher in both the 
five thousand and the ten thousand than it 
is in the forty thousand. Perhap$i, of the 
thirty thousand words, or thereabouts, 
standing in the dictionaries, that are very 
rarely or never used, even in writing, be- 
tween twenty thousand and twenty-five 
thousand may be of French or Latin ex- 
traction. If we assume twenty-two thou- 
sand five hundred to be so, that will leave 
five thousand Teutonic words in common 
use ; and in our literary English, taken at 
ten thousand words, those that are non- 
Boman will thus amount to about one half. 



Of that half, four thousand words may be 
current in our spoken language, which will 
therefore be genuine English for four fifths 
of its entire extent. It will consist of 
about four thousand Gothic and one thou- 
sand Roman words. — Dublin Umversity 
Magazine, 



Mr. Macaulay's Memory. — A story, 
says the London correspondent of the In- # 
vervess Courier^ illustrating Mr. Macau- 
lay's tenacious memory and happy applica- 
tion of quotations, is mentioned in literary 
circles here. At a breakfast recently given 
at the house of a distinguished authoress, 
Lord Carlisle and Mr. Macaulay were 
present. The conversation happened to 
turn on the catastrophe which occurred 
some three months ago in Tottenham Court 
Road, by the falling down of three houses, 
which buried the inmates in the ruins. 
The lady, who in her youth professed deism, 
but who in her senility has degenerated 
into a sort of atheist, took occasion to talk 
in a most reprehensible strain with refer- 
ence to this particular event, to the great 
discomfort, if not disgust, of the historian. 
He endured the infliction for a while ; but 
at last, turning to Lord Carlisle, with a 
ludicrously piteous expression of counte- 
nance, he repeated the lines : 

'< Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead.'' 

The lines are in Johnson's now almost 
forgotten poem of " London." 



Have Mercy on the Children. — 
Children's wills govern too much. If they 
do not choose to go to bed, they sit up ; if 
• they choose certain articles of food, they 
must have them, parents forgetting that in- 
stinct is no safe guide in a child, whatever 
it may be in an animal. So we see them, 
in their delicate organization, keeping late 
hours when they should go to bed with the 
birds ; sleeping often in warm and lighted 
rooms when they should be cold and dark ; 
and eating hot bread, pudding, and cake, 
and drinking hot tea and cofiee, to the in- 
finite detriment of nerves and stomach. 
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The injury done can never be repaid ; as a 
machine, if imperfectly constructed at first, 
can never be made to turn faultlessly. 

This is the secret. Parents should know 
that instinct is no safe guide to a child, 
particularly when the child is surrounded 
on all sides with poisonous delicacies. To 
ask a child at a modem table what it will 
have, and give it what it asks for, merely 
• because it asks for. it, is a very common 
practice. But it is as foolish as common. 
Have mercy on the children. — N. Y, In- 
dependent. 
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How TO KuiN YOUR Health. — Punch 
gives the following rules for ruining your 
health : 1st, Stop in bed late ; 2d, Eat hot 
suppers ; 3d, Turn day into night, night in- 
to day ; 4th, Take no exercise ; 5th, Always 
ride when you can walk ; 6th, Never mind 
about wet feet ; 7th, Have half a dozen doc- 
tors ; 8th, Drink all the medicine they send 
yous 9th, Try every new quack; 10th, If 
that does n't kill you, quack yourself. 

A Joke. — A fellow stole a saw, and on 
his trial told the judge that he only took 
it in joke. " How far did you carry it ? " 
asked the judge. — " Two miles," answered 
the prisoner. — "Ah! that 's carrying a 
joke too far ! " remarked the judge, and the 
prisoner got three months' unrequited labor. 

By Hook or Crook. — A fisherman be- 
ing somewhat unsuccessful in his calling, 
turned shepherd, averring that he 'd make 
a living " by hook or crook." 

Not Exactly. — " Have you been much 
at sea ? " — <* Why, no, not exactly ; but 
my brother married an admiral's daugh- 
ter." — " Were you ever abroad ? " — " No, 
not exactly ; but my mother's maiden name 
was » French.' " 

Redundances in Speech. — " They are 
united together ^^ should be "They are 
united. ^^ " I shall fall down " should be 
" I shall fall : " dovm is superfluous. You 
do not lift up; " to lift up " should be " to 
lift J " you can not lift a thing doum. 



Providino for a Rainy Day. — " Why 
have you not brought back the umbrella 
you borrowed of me, Sam?" — " Because 
father always told me to lay up something 
for a rainy day." 

A Puzzler. — A little friend of ours, a 
few days ago, while coming down stairs, 
was cautioned by his mother not to lose his 
balance. His question which followed was 
a puzzler : " Mother, if I should lose my 
balance, where would it go to ? " 

The Golden Rule. — " Would you like 
me to give you a shilling?" asked a little 
boy of a gentleman in the street. — " To 
be sure, I would," was the reply. — " Very 
well, then," said the boy ; " do unto others 
as you would others should do unto you." 

Phonotypy Improved. — A lazy fellow, 
named Jack Hole, living near Covington, 
has adopted a way of spelling his name 
which throws Phonotypy clear into the 
shade. He makes a big "J," and then 
thrusts his pen through the paper for the 
"Hole." 

Preference. — To a fond mother, whose 
children were at the time making them- 
selves disagreeable, a gentleman observed, 
" I have a decided preference for bad chil- 
dren, madam ." — " How strange I — and, 
pray, for what reason ? " said she. — " Be- 
cause they are always sent out of the room." 

Apology-Making. — Dr. Franklin, we 
are told, once had a servant who was never 
in the wrong. At last, the devices to which 
the servant resorted to cover up his defi- 
ciencies became too much for the phila^- 
pher. "My good friend," was his final 
reply, "you and I must part. I never 
knew a man who was good at an excuse to 
be good at any thing else." 

Candor. — A scholar, a little boy in the 
Cambrian Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, on being asked a question which he 
was not prepared to answer, thought for a 
minute, then wrote on his slate, " Short of 
information on the subject." How many 
might learn from this child ! 
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Wtm this iasme we introduce the School 
MoiTTHLT to teachers and pupil?, schools and 
&inilie9. It starts with a large oirculation, am- 
ply sufficient to insure its continuance. Our 
sabecribers and agents are in all parts of the 
United States ; and we shall aim to make the 
work an agreeable and useful medium of commu- 
nication for the advancement of all the widely- 
extended schooHnterests of our common country. 

Most of the periodical publications devoted to 
the cause of education in the United States are, 
it is no disparagement to say, limited in their 
circulation to the State in which they are issued. 
The present work, comprehending in the class to 
which it appeals every family which sends a sin- 
gle member to school, as well as every teacher in 
a school or academy, and being the organ of no 
local organizations, will reach, we hope, intelli- 
gent minds in every part of the Union, and thus 
enable us to communicate on educational sub- 
jects with an almost unlimited number of inter- 
ested readers. The advantages of a work thus 
general and emended in its aims, and forming 
as it were a bond of union between members of 
the same fraternity separated by great distances, 
must be obvious. 

Although, bearing in mind that we are to be 
read by the young as well as the adult, we shall 
deal more in fiicts and images than in specula- 
tions, we still hope to find room for much that 
shall prove suggestive and valuable to the ear- 
nest and inquiring teacher. We ask the coop- 
eration of all such in extending the circulation 
and consequent means of usefulness of the School 
Monthly : for our object will always be to de- 
rate the schoolmaster^s vocation still higher in 
the public esteem, and to make it at once less 
burthensome and more remunerative, in making 
it more generally appreciated. 



Do readers sufficiently regard the importance 
of referring to a dictionary to satisfy themselves 
in respect to the pronunciation of words ? We 
know a young gentleman, ambitious to be thought 
a notable elocutionist, and especially proud of 
his distinct enunciation, who sounds the vowel 
in the last syllable of such words as heaven j even, 
ffiven, basiat frozen, cowin, reason, &o. To 
both the t and the e in often, hasten, chasten, he 
gives especial prominence. Now, if this young 
gentleman would take the trouble to consult any 
good dictionary of the English language, he 
would find that in all these words the second 
Towel is unsounded ; and that in often, chasten, 
hasten, the t also is unsounded. In regard to 
certain words in which the vowel sound ought 



to be preserved in the unaccented syllables, as in 
satin, certain, bridal, idol, medal, model, Tnen^ 
tal, fatal, gravel, travel, sudden, &c., the same 
young gentleman is not equally particular. He 
often makes these words degenerate into saVn, 
cerVn, &o. 

Sometimes the pronunciation of a word, with 
which we may think we are perfectly familiar, 
will prove, on reference to the dictionary, to be 
quite different from what we supposed. An em- 
inent American writer, in a recent poem, makes 
distiches rhyme with breeches. His dictionary, 
if not his Greek, would have told him that the 
ch in distichs (not distiches) has the sound of 
A*. A recent orator spoke of the remarks of 
a political opponent as jibber ish. He meant 
gibberish, the g in which word has the hard 
sound it has in give. He also spoke of magna 
charta, giving the ch the sound it has in chin, 
instead of the sound of k. Even such common 
words as been, again, against, none, nothing, 
&c., are often mispronounced by persons who 
ought to know better. 



We find the following just remarks on extern^ 
poraneous speaking in a report of a lecture be-, 
fbre the Massachusetts Teachers' Association, by 
Homer B. Sprague, Esq., of Worcester, at their 
meeting at Fall River, on the 24th of November, 
1857 : 

*' There cannot be much good extemporaneous 
speaking. What seems so is the utterance of 
what is dear and long cherished, and so is not 
extemporaneous. The highest eloquence has for 
its basis the highest and sinccrest labor. The 
moment a talker ceases to be a doer, his words 
are chaff, and ought to be. In the glittering 
firmament of American greatness, Washington, 
the silent Washington, shines like the moon 
among lesser fires, for his deeds are more elo- 
quent than words. Words are only valuable 
when they become deeds. When Chatham said, 
* I rejoice that America has resisted,' that was 
the highest deed. To become truly eloquent, the 
first, last, constant aim must be to ennoble life 
in some good cause." 



It will be seen that we have adopted the plan 
of liberally illustrating the School Monthly. On 
this subject of pictures wo are disposed to agree 
with the J^'ewark Advertiser, which calls for 
more pictures and fewer words, and says : ** We 
never read long, prosy descriptions, or even spir- 
ited sketches of old fashions, of antiquities, 
buildings, and curious objects of nature and art, 
but we say, why not give us a drawing of it? 
Let us only see the picture, though ever so rough, 
and we shall get a better id&i of the thing than 
by all your verbiage, brilliant or dull, and in a 
quarter of the time too. What 's more, it will 
last ten times longer. One does not easily forget 
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what he sees, bat what he only hears about is 
apt to pass into one ear and out of the other. 
The present style of illustrating books and news- 
papers is therefore founded in good sense. A 
great deal of information is thus easily acquired, 
and as easily remembered.** We have in the 
hands of engravers some very spirited designs 
for the embellishment of future numbers. We 
shall endeavor to make this department of our 
magazine of a character to elevate the taste for 
art among our youthful readers. 



In a recent speech in London Mr. Charles 
Dickens spoke of the schools he liked, and of 
those he did not like. Of a school which he 
once attended, "the respected proprietor of 
which was by far the most ignorant man he ever 
had the pleasure to know,** he said : •* I do not 
like that sort of school, because I never yet lost 
my ancient suspicion touching that curious co- 
incidence that the boy with four brothers to come 
always tjot the prizes." Of a school which he 
dii like, he said: **It is a place of education 
where, while the beautiful history of the Chris- 
tian religion is daily taught, and while the life 
of that Divine Teacher who himself took little 
children on his knees is daily studied, no secta- 
rian ill-will or narrow human dogma is permit- 
ted to darken the face of the clear heaven which 
they disclose.** 



We fear that the importance to the future 
welfare of the young of cultivating a taste for 
literature and scientific pursuits is not enough 
considered. Most of our youth enter very early 
in life upon business, when, if they have formed 
no decided tastes for more purely Intellectual oc- 
cupations, they are likely to be absorbed in the 
excitements of traffic, or to give their leisure to 
less blameless recreations than those they could 
win from a good book. How often do we meet 
with men who, having given the best part of 
their lives to making money, find themselves, 
when tlie pecuniary object is gained, utterly des- 
titute of those resources that minister to content ! 
In the midst of a well-selected library they are 
as much at a loss as was ^sop*s hen when she 
discovered a pearl, and wished it had been a 
grain of wheat. Even horticulture and agricul- 
ture have no charms for them ; and they must 
continue in business, long after there is need of 
it, merely for the sake of the employment neces- 
sary to their peace of mind. 

A striking illustration of the insufficiency of 
those faculties exercised in money-getting to 
provide for mental health and contentment, is 
afforded in the case of the great English million- 
, aire^ Morrison, who died in November, 1857, 
worth twenty millions of dollars. He accumu- 



lated this almost fabulous amount himself, and 
in the regular course of his business, without 
any extraordinary turn of fortune ; yet the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter in the Boston Post 
shows how little benefit he permitted himself to 
receive from all his wealth. •* What a satire it 
is,*' remarks a contempprary, "upon the ex- 
clusive devotion of all the faculties to the mere 
accumulation of property ! ** 

** Mr. Morrison retired from active business 
seveml years since, without withdrawing his 
capital from the mercantile house ; and, though 
managing his vast funds himself up to the time 
of his death with all the sagacity of earlier days, 
he has for the past three years been possessed 
with the idea that he should come to want. 
More than two years ago he commenced doing 
day labor upon a farm held by one of his ten- 
ants, for which he received twelve shillings a 
week, and this he continued up to the time of 
his illness. For the last eighteen months he has 
been a regular applicant for relief to the parish, 
assembling twice a week with the town paupers 
at the door of the * Union,* and receiving with 
each one of them liis fwo shillings and a quartern 
loaf. His friends have indulged him in these 
fancies on the ground that it was the best choice 
of two evils. The truth was, money was his god ; 
and the idea became at ladi too great for him, 
and broke him down. And yet he is said to have 
made a most judicious will, and his investments 
up to the last are characterized by good sense. 
The probate duty on his will exceeds £100,000.** 

In developing and encouraging those Acuities 
that find their enjoyment in acquaintance with 
the treasures of a pure literature, of poetry, 
science, art, and in the invigorating pursuits of 
agriculture and all out-of-door occupations, we 
hope to make the School Monthly eminently 
useful to the young in more ways than one. 
While we shall present many suitable exercises 
in declamation and reading, we shall bear in 
mind that to inculcate a taste for letters that 
may last through life, a resource at all times, 
and a joy and an ornament in old age, is no 
small point gained in education. 



We have received from publishers a number 
of juvenile works appropriate to the season. The 
Messrs. Harper have concluded their series of 
monthly story-books by Abbott, one of the most 
popular modem writers for the young. From the 
Messrs. Appleton we have several neatly-illus- 
trated volumes ; among them a life of Peter the 
Great, which will be a welcome contribution to 
youthftil libraries. The new edition of Bryant's 
Poems is superbly printed and embellislied. The 
catalogue of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Go. 
contains a list of several charming volumes for 
young persons. Notwithstanding the hard times, 
there will be no lack of holiday gift-books. 
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Bolboft dlfcoren 

DISCOVERY OF THE PAaFIC OCEAN. 
One of the most interestiDg events in the 
history of America is the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean from the hills of Darien, by 
Bal-bo'a. In the year 1510, this distin- 
guished adventurer had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a small colony on the Gulf of Da- 
rien ; and in the course of two years he 
found himself sufficiently well settled to 
levy a tribute of gold upon the neighboring 
native tribes. From one of the chiefs he 
heard of the existence of another ocean at 
a short distance, and of a powerful country 
8 



the Paclfle Ocean. 



on its shore, whence were derived those 
precious metals for which the Spaniards 
were so anxiously seeking. 

Transported with joy, Balboa imagined 
that this might be the India of Columbus, 
and immediately set about his preparations 
for the journey. This was the first intima- 
tion the Spaniards had obtained relative to 
the Pacific Ocean and the opulent territory 
of Peru. Having secured the friendship of 
several native chiefs, and procured a rein- 
forcement of volunteers, Balboa set out on 
his expedition, which, from the difficulties 
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to be encouDtered, was the most adventur- 
ous that had jot been undertaken by the 
Spaniards in the New World. 

The portion of the isthmus which these 
hardy veterans were about to cross was not 
much more than sixty miles in breadth, but 
was beset with obstacles and dangers. Those 
persons who now traverse this tract of coun- 
try, at their ease, in comfortable railroad- 
cars, can hardly realize the extent of the 
obstacles in Balboa's time. Yet, in spite of 
them all, Balboa pushed on, sharing with 
his meanest follower the fatigues of the 
dreadful journey, where mountain, forest, 
torrent, famine, treachery, climate, and dis- 
ease, were combined to arrest him, for 
twenty-six weary days, when he learned 
from his Indian guides that from the sum- 
mit of the next mountain the object of his 
wishes would be visible. 

This was on the 29th of September, 1513. 
The party toiled up the ascent with more 
alacrity than they had displayed for some 
time past ; and when near the summit Bal- 
boa commanded them to pause whilst he 
proceeded alone to the top, that he might 
be the first to behold the promised wonders. 
On reaching the highest peak, all the grand- 
eur of the scene burst upon his view. At 
his feet lay hill, wood, and valley -^ a pic- 
ture of splendor and confusion ; and before 
him spread the placid waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, stretching into space, and blending 
with the sky in all the beauty and softness 
of a southern atmosphere. 

Affected at the sight, Balboa fell upon 
his knees and thanked the Almighty for 
having made him the instrument of reveal- 
ing to the civilized world these immense 
regions. He then cut down a large tree, 
and, depriving it of its branches, erected a 
cross upon a heap of stones, and wrote the 
names of Ferdinand and Isabella on the 
trunks of several trees round about. 

Descending with his companions to the 
sea-shore, Balboa, in full armor, having in 
one hand his sword, and in the other the 
standard of Castile, stood upon the sand 
until, the tide ascending, the water reached 
his knees. He then said, in a loud voice, 



"Long live the high and powerful King 
and Queen of Castile ! In their names I 
take possession of these seas and regions ; 
and if any other prince, either Christian or 
Pagan, should pretend to have any claim 
or right to them, I am ready to oppose him, 
and to defend the right of their lawful pos- 
sessors." A notary then registered this 
act, by which the Spaniards considered 
themselves to be the lawful possessors of 
all that country. 

It was at a gulf to the east of Pan-a-ma' 
that the ceremony was performed . Many of 
the followers of Balboa distinguished them- 
selves on this expedition by their courage 
and endurance ; none more so than young 
Pizarro, whose name was afterward associ- 
ated with the history of the southern con- 
tinent of America. 

The intelligence of Balboa's discovery 
excited a sensation in Spain second only to 
that caused by the discovery of America. 
The great object which had so long occu- 
pied the imagination of the nautical men 
of Europe, and formed the purpose of the 
last voyage of Columbus, the discovery 
of a communication with the far western 
ocean, was accomplished. 



THE QUARREL OF THE AUTHORS. 
Enter Bavius and Mbyius, meeting. 

Bavius. Sir, I 'm proud to have met 
you ; long have I known your productions, 
and wished them (how often!) my own. 
Your verses have beauties in none other 
found. 

Meoius. In yours, sir, the Loves and the 
Graces abound. 

Ba. Your phrases are neat, your style 
charmingly light. 

Me, We find the pathetic in all that you 
write. 

Ba, How sweet your Bu-col'ics! how 
tender and true ! The-oc'ri-tus, surely, was 
nothing to you. 

Me, Your odes have a noble and elegant 
vein, that even old Horace could never 
attain. 

Ba. Can any thing equal your love- 
ditties rare 7 
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Me. Can aught with your wonderful 
sonnets compare ? 

Ba. If the public could estimate half of 
your worth 

Me. If merit now met its due honors on 
earth 

Ba. You would roll through the streets 
in a carriage of gold. 

Me. Every square in the city your stat- 
ue would hold. — Hem ! this ballad of mine 
{Ttinrdling a manuscript) — your opinion 
upon it. I should like to 

Ba. Pray, sir, have you met with a son- 
net on the meeting of Congress 

Me. A sonnet ? — Just so. *T was read 
at a party, a few nights ago, 

Ba. Do you know who *s the author ? 

Me. I know not — nor care ; for 't is an 
exceedingly trifling affair. 

Ba. Yet many admire it — or so they 
tell me. 

Me. No matter for that — it 's as bad as 
can be. And if you had but seen it, sir, 
you 'd think so too. 

Ba. Dear sir, I am sorry to differ from 
you ; but I hold that its merit must every 
one strike. 

Me. May the Muses preserve me from 
making the like ! 

Ba. (angrily). I maintain that a better 
the world can not show : for I am the au- 
thor — yes, J, you must know. 

Me. You? 

Ba. I. 

Me. Well, I wonder how that came to 
pass. 

Ba. I had the bad luck not to please 
you, alas ! 

Me. Perhaps there was something dis- 
tracted my head ; pr else the man spoiled 
it, so badly he read. But here is my bal- 
lad, concerning which, I 

Ba. The days of the ballad, methinks, 
are gone by ; 't is very old-fashioned, and 
out of date quite. 

Me. Yet, even now, many in ballads 
delight. 

Ba. No matter ; I think them decidedly 
fiat. 



Me. You think them ! Perhaps they 're 
no worse, sir, for that. 

Ba. For pedants, indeed, they have 
charms beyond measui*e. 

Me. And yet we perceive that thev give 
you no pleasure. 

Ba. You give others qualities found but 
in you. 

Me. You call others names that are 
justly ybur due. Go, blotter of foolscap ! 
contemptible creature ! 

Ba. Go, scribbler of sonnets, and butcher 
of meter ! 

Me. Go, impudent pla'giarist! Pedant, 
get out ! 

Ba. Go, rascal ! Be 'careful ! mind what 
you *re about ! 

Me. Go, go ! Strip your writings of 
each borrowed plume ; let the Greeks and 
the Latins their beauties resume. . 

Ba. Go, you, and ask pardon of Venus 
and Bacchus, for your lame imitations of 
jolly old FUiccus. 

Me. Eemember your book's insignificant 
sale. 

Ba. Remember your bookseller driven 
to jail. 

Me. My pen shall avenge me — to your 
great disaster. 

Ba. And mine shall let yau know, sir, 
who is your master. 

Me. I defy you in verse, prose, Latin, 
and Greek ! 

Ba. You shall hear from me, sir, in the 
course of the week. 

Imitated from Mdiere. 



Tor Dcckmttion. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

BY BOBERT J. WALKER. 

Tho folloiTing passage is from a speech by the 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, Gov-ernor of Kanzas, at tho 
dinner of the St. Nicholas Society in New York, 
Doc. 7th, 1857. — Pronounce inchoate (weaning be- 
guHf but not comjdetcd) inko-ate. 

Let us ever remember, gentlemen, that 
this American Union of ours is the best, 
the brightest, perhaps the last experiment 
of self-government. And as it shall bj us 
be maintained and perpetuated, or broken 
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and dissolved, so shall the light of liberty 
shine upon the hopes of mankind, or be for 
ever extinguished amid the scofl& of exalt- 
ing tyrants, and the groans of a worldly 
bondage. 

But, gentlemen, let us also recollect that 
there is a great principle which lies at the 
base of the American Union — that prin- 
ciple for which our forefathers fought 
through the war of the Kevolution, and for 
which we, their descendants, have contend- 
ed, from that period down to the present 
moment, to maintain. That principle, which 
not only lies at the basis of that Union, but 
at the basis of all our institutions, b the 
principle of self-government. It is the 
principle that the people, in every State of 
this Union, and in tiiose inchoate States 
which, emerging from territorial pupilage, 
begin to ascend into the constellation of 
American States, when they form their first 
constitutions shall, with you, the youngest 
and the eldest of the American States, en- 
joy the principle of self-government. 

It is a principle, gentlemen, older than 
the American Union. It is the principle 
which led to the American Union. For, as 
to each one of the colonies that subsequently 
became American States, it is the very prin- 
ciple for which the colonists contended, and 
which induced them to separate from the 
mother country upon a question involving, 
not many dollars and cents, but simply a 
small tax on tea, that scarcely touched the 
pocket of a single individual ; but, small as 
the question of money was, the principle 
was deep, was frindamental, was eternal. 
The principle for which they contended, and 
which led to that revolution, was the prin- 
ciple of self-government. 

And, gentlemen, permit me to say that 
the moment when in any one of the States 
of this Union — either the States now ex- 
isting or the States inchoate — this princi- 
ple is in the slightest degree departed from, 
that moment will introduce the period when 
will be stficken down the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American government — the 
principles which led us to that revolution : 
and then will have been made the first, and 



I fear the last step back to monarchy and 
despotism. As to myself, then, gentlemen, 
for that great principle I have contended 
all my life ; for that principle I have lived, 
and, God willing, if necessary, for that prin- 
ciple I am ready to die ! 



HOW TO FILL A THERMOMETER. 

The thermometer, as its name indicates, 
is a heat-measurer. It may be that the 
only peculiarity in a thermometer, as seen 
by an ordinary pair of eyes, is the existence 
of quicksilver in a hollow tube of glass, 
without an orifice. There is a tradition 
that George the Third of England never 
could understand by what means the apple 
got into the apple-dumpling. 

The action of the thermometer is refer- 
able to the expansion of bodies by heat, 
and their contraction by cold. In con- 
structing the common thermometer, we 
must first of all obtain a length of ther- 
mometer-tube possessing an equal boro 
throughout, and quite dry. One end of 
the tube is next to be fused in a blowpipe 
fiame, and blown into a bulb. 

The bulb and about a fourth of the tube 
are next to be filled with purified quicksil- 
ver ; but how is that operation to be per- 
formed, the aperture of the tube being so 
small that quicksilver can not be poured 
in 7 The operation of filling is, like many 
other things, simple enough when a person 
knows the way to do it ; which is as follows : 

The open end of the tube is plunged into 
a vessel of mercury, and a spirit-lamp flame 




applied to the bulb, by which treatment the 
air, expanding, forces its way down through 
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the stem of the tube, and out through the 
mercury in the wine-glass, or other receiv- 
ing vessel. The source of heat now being 
removed, a partial vacuum occurs in the 
bulb, and mercury rises, taking the place 
of the air which had been expelled. By 
this treatment the thermometer-bulb be- 
comes partially filled with mercury, not 
completdy filled, however; therefore the 
operation of heating must be repeated, 
which causes the mercury to boil, and to 
expand intg vapor, and the latter, escaping 
down through the open tube, carries with 
it the remaining portion of atmospheric air. 
The flame being now removed, mercury 
will take the place of the vapor previously 
expelled. We only require the stem of 
the thermometer-tube to be about one 
third filled, however; therefore the su- 
perabundant portion must be chased away 
by heating the bulb. The desired portion 
of mercury having at length been retained, 
the next stage of manufacture consists in 
expelling all the air from the stem, and 
fusing its extremity. 

These two effects are produced by an op- 
eration easy enough to describe, but requir- 
ing a little address to perform. The oper- 
ator begins by drawing out the end of the 
tube into a somewhat delicate point, with- 
out destroying the aperture, so that, 
although pointed, it still remains a tube. 
He now heats the bulb in a spirit-lamp 
flame, and exactly at the instant when the 
mercury has expanded to the very extrem- 
ity of the point, he melts the latter in a 
blowpipe jet, and thus, if successful, cuts 
off all communication between the mercury 
within and the air without. 

It remains now to graduate the thermom- 
eter, and this involves the necessity of dis- 
covering two fixed points of known temper- 
ature between which the tube may be 
divided by a scale of\ equal parts. The 
scale invented by Fahrenheit, a German, 
who died in the year 1740, is generally 
used in this country. 

" But you have spoken of quicksilver as 
being used in the manufacture of thermom- 
eters,*' a reader may perhaps say to him- 



self; " whereas, I have occasionally seen a 
spirit thermometer. Why is this?" I 
will inform the reader. Mercury freezes 
somewhere about forty degrees below Fah- 
renheit's zero, and when frozen it is clearly 
unadapted for being the expansive agent in 
thermometers. Of course, then, we could 
not employ mercurial thermometers for 
indicating very low degrees of cold — not 
the oold of arctic regions, for example. 
What are we to do in this latter case? 
Why, spirit of wine (alcohol) has never yet 
been frozen by any amount of cold ; the 
instrument-maker, therefore, occasionally 
employs that liquid. 

On the other hand, the boiling point of 
mercury is somewhat above six hundred 
degrees of Fahrenheit's scale ; consequently, 
a mercurial thermometer, if long enough in 
the stem, may be used for indicating tem- 
peratures up to that degree, whereas spirit 
of wine boils at about one hundred and 
eighty degrees of Fahrenheit's scale, con- 
siderably below the boiling point of water ; 
whence it follows that the use of spirit 
thermometers for upward temperatures is 
limited. 
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BT O. W. HOUDS. 

RiTDOLPH, professor of the headsman's trade. 
Alike was fhrnons for his arm and blade. 
One day a prisoner Justice had to kill 
Knelt at the block to test the artist's skill. 
Bare-armed, swart-visaged, gaunt, and shaggy- 
browed, 
Radolph the headsman rose above the crowd. 
His falchion lighted with a sadden gleam, 
Ab the pike's armor flashes in the stream ; 
He sheathed his blade ; he tamed as if to go ; 
The victim knelt, stiU waiting for the blow. 
«« Why strik'st thon not T Perform thy murder- 

ons act," 
The prisoner said. (His roice was slightly 

cracked.) 
** Friend, I have struck," the artist straight re- 
plied ; 
" Wait but one moment, and yourself decide." 
He held his snnflf-box, — " Now, then, if yon 

please!" 
The prisoner sniffed, and, with a crashing sneeze. 
Off his head tumbled— bowled along the floor, 
Bounced down the steps. The prisoner said no 
more. 
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OriginiJ. 

THE THIEF OF TIME. 

Two chairs on the stage. Mr. Fluknt discovered 
seated. He has a manuserqit and a pencil. 

Fluent, There! That will do for the 
winding up. If this speech does n't aston- 
ish my political friends, and gain me the 
nomination for Congress, then is eloquence 
no longer a power in the land. (Rises.) 
But I flatter myself this is the thing. 
{Looks at his watch.) Only half an hour 
before the meeting! I must make the 
most of my time. {Paces the stage, study^ 
ing and gesticulating ; then declaims aloud,) 
" Never, sir, in the history of this republic, 
has an act of such unmitigated atrocity 
been attempted. If the ruling party — if 
the ruling party — {Looks at manuscript) 
— if the ruling party, I say, shall persist 
in carrying out this outrage on the liberties 
of the country, let me tell them that the 
spirit of Seventy-six is not yet so dormant 
— 60 dormant — {Looks at MS.) — in the 
breasts — that the spirit of Seventy-six — " 

Enter Mr. LoxnroE. 

Lounge {applauding). That 's it I Don't 
forget the spirit of Seventy-six. Don't cage 
the American eagle. Why, my dear Flu- 
ent, you are coming out strong in the ora- 
torical line. 

Flu, Please don't interrupt me just now, 
Lounge. I told John to say to all callers 
that I was engaged. 

Lounge, Don't blame John. He tried 
to stop me, but I knew you could n't deny 
yourself to your old college friend, Lounge. 

Flu. {aside). College bore ! 

Lounge. I knew you 'd never forgive me 
if I were to pass your house without stop- 
ping. 

Flu, My dear Lounge, any other time I 
would be delighted to see you; but the 
truth is, there is a pubfic meeting to-night, 
at which I iim expected to be the principal 
speaker. 

hoxmge, 0, yes ! The meeting at Com- 
monwealth Hall. I saw them lighting it 
up as I passed.* 

Flu. Lighting up already? Indeed, 



you must excuse me, then. My time for 
preparation is very brief. 

Loimge, What 's the use of preparation, 
my dear boy ? Now, I always launch into 
my subject, without forethought. Fore- 
thought always trammels a fellow. I can 
talk the faster and better without it. The 
minute I begin to think, to pick and ques- 
tion my words, that minute I am at a loss. 
Trust to the inspiration of the moment. 
Don't bother yourself. Premeditation is 
the thief of success. Meanwhile, sit down 
with me, and talk over old times. 

Flu. {who has been very impatient), I 
always commit my speeches to memory. I 
can not trust myself to speak extempora- 
neously. Now, do leave me to prepare. 

Lounge, 0, well ! I '11 not be in the 
way. Don't mind me. I '11 just sit down 
and amuse myself with my own thoughts, 
and do you study your speech. {Sits,) 

Flu. That's right. Keep quiet. You 
would n't have me make a failure. 

Lounge, Speaking of failures, have you 
heard of poor 

Flu. I '11 hear it to-morrow. Spare me 
now! 

Lounge. Enough said. By the way, 
you '11 put on a clean shirt before going to 
the meeting ? 

Flu, What 's the matter with this? I 
put it on an hour ago. 

Lounge, {Gets up and looks at it through 
an eye-glass, then reseats himself.) Well, it 
will do. Now, study for your life. 

Flu. {studying). " If the ruling party, 
I say, shall persist in " 

Lounge. Befor0 I forget it I must tell 
you a capital joke I made yesterday. Now, 
do indulge me, and don't fret. It will not 
take half a minute. 

Fhi. ! I 'm in an excellent mood for 
hearing jokes. Go on. 

Lounge, You remember the line in Mark 
Antony's address — 

*^ See what a rent the enTious Casea made " ? 

Flu. Yes, I remember. 
Lounge. Well, as I was passing with a 
iriend along the street, a nail in a cask 
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which stood on the sidewalk caught the 
flap of my coat, and tore it. Instantly 
turning to my companion, I pointed to the 
torn place, and exclaimed, ^* See what a 
rent the envious cask has made!" You 
don't laugh. 

Flu, No, I never laugh at that joke. 

Loufif/e, That joke ? You don't mean 
to insinuate that you ever heard it before ? 
I can show you the torn placo that called 
it forth. 

Flu. So Falstaff could show the hacks 
in his sword. I heard the joke twenty 
years ago — thought it an indifferent joke 
then — and don't think that you have im- 
proved it now, in the repetition. 

Lounge. ! come, you are getting ill- 
natured. But I '11 not take offense. 

Flu. No, that 's hopeless. 

Lounge, By the way, did any one ever 
tell you what Bluster says of you? 

Flu. No. I hold the man who repeats 
an offensive remark responsible equally 
with the originator. Bluster is my politi- 
cal foe. Tell me, if you will, what he says. 

Lounge. It 's no sort of consequence. 

Flu, Then be silent. 

Lounge. Well, study your speech. ' Stop 
a moment. Are your boots clean 7 

Flu. What 's that to you? Any other 
inquiry to make ? 

Lounge. My dear Fluent, it will never 
do to stand up before an audience with that 
soiled placo on your coat. (Rises and 
brushes his coat.) There ! Now it will 
do. Now you look respectably. No — 
your cravat 

Flu. Don't touch it, sir! And now, 
unless you would drive me to desperation, 
keep your scat and hold your tongue for 
ju.st ten minutes, while I study my speech. 

Lounge. Ten minutes! Why, Fluent, 
you are behind the time already. Be sure 
they are shouting your name, and asking 
for your speech, while you linger here. 

Flu. {looki7ig at his toatch). Too true. 
Trifler! Miscreant! Bore! 

Lounge. Why, what 's the matter, Flu- 
ent ? Are you delirious ? 

Flu, Daily perpetrator of pettyjarceny ! 



Lounge. Come, now, that's hardly de- 
cent! 

Flum Thief! Deliberate, . remorseless, 
cold-blooded thief! 

Lounge. Thief? It seems to me you 
are getting personal. Thief? 

Flu. Yes, thief! The man who picks 
my pocket of my purse containing a dime 
or two is arrested and put in jail. But 
you — you — who go round robbing people 
of what is oflen more precious to them 
than money, — of time — golden minutes 
— minutes on which may hang reputation, 
advancement, success — you are allowed to 
go at large, while your victims have no 
redress ! (Paces the stage.) 

Lounge, Really, this is most extraordi- 
nary language. 

Flu. It surprises you, docs it ? 

Lounge. Beyond measure, coming from 
an old friend. 

Flu. Well, I *m going to surprise you 
still more. (Begins to roll up his sleeves.) 

Lounge. Why, what do you mean. Flu- 
ent, by that extraordinary action of rolling 
up your sleeves ? You would n't — eh ? — 
you would n't threaten to 

Flu, You've caught my idea exactly. 
That way lies the door. 

Lounge, Upon my word, this is a posi- 
tive insult ! 

Flu. I shall count six, and then 

One, two, 

Lounge. Beally, Fluent, this is not 
handsome ! 

Flu. Three, four, 

Lounge. You are carrying the joke too 
far. 

Flu. Five. 

Lounge. Well, good-by. You 're excited 
now. I shall not be affronted if 

Flu. Six. (Exit Lounge.) ! that I 
could hand such a fellow over to the police ! 
Now that my blood is up, I feel as if I 
could venture on a speeeh without notes. 
At any rate, I '11 try ; and, if I break 4own, 
why, then I '11 hold Lounge responsible, and 
make a striking example of him (showing 
'his fist) afl a warning to every bore — to 
every impertinent thief of time. 
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INHABITANTS OF A DROP OF WATER. 

Submitting a glCb'ule of water to the 
magnifying glasses of a microscope,* we are 
at once astonished by the multitude and 
variety of living creatures presented to our 
notice. What diversity of size and shape ! 
They can only be compared to funnels and 
cylinders, fans and flasks, tops, bells and 
trumpets, globes and stars, fruits and flow- 
ers, tadpoles, fish, beetles, serpents, etc. 
Equally varied are their movements. Some 
creep and drag their slow length along; 
others sport and dance, or whirl and dart, 
with amazing rapidity, through the waters 
of this tiny ocean ; and yet they no more 
interfere with the progress one of another 
than do the stars in the firmament. 

Here is a drop 
of stagnant water 
magnified six hun- 
dred times its orig- 
i inal size. These 
I living beings ap- 
pear too close to- 
gether to admit 
of the existence 
of a greater num- 
ber; and yet it is considered that such 
a drop contains forms of life which — to 
whatever perfection microscopic power may 
attain — human perseverance will never 
accurately detect. A cubic inch of stag- 
nant water is calculated to contain more 
than eight hundred millions of living, act- 
ive, and organized beings. 

To add to the astonishment which a con- 
templation of the vast number of these at- 
oms of life excites, it is to be observed that 
these creatures are endowed with a diver- 
sity of organs. In some a mouth has been 
discovered, in others digestive apparatus ; 
in some an eye, and in others organs of 
locomotion. Nor is color wanting : they 
are either red, green, blue, or black ; yel- 
low, scarlet, sandy, lilac, or a mixture of 
these and other colors. 

Some of these little animals are so nearly 
allied to the vegetable world, that botanists 
claim them as a part of their system. In- 
deed, so gradually and imperceptibly do 




their con'fines blend, that it is at present 
utterly impossible to define exactly where 
vegetable existence ceases, and animal life 
begins. 

The name animalcules is given to minute 
animals of various classes, which require 
the aid of the microscope in order to be 
seen distinctly. An interesting fact in ref- 
erence to the fossil or petrified animalcules 
may here be noticed. The flinty shells of 
these creatures form indestructible earths, 
stone, and rocky masses. The greater part 
of a flinty pebble is composed of the com- 
pacted fossil skeletons of animalcules, so 
minute as to elude our unassisted vision, 
yet revealed to us, in all their delicacy of 
structure, on the application of the micro- 
scope. 

With lime and soda we may manufacture 
glass out of invisible animalcules. The 
hone by which we give an edge to the razor 
and to mechanical tools is composed of 
myriads of these little beings, in a petrified 
state. Yea, every grain of dust on which 
we set our feet may have been a living 
creature. 

Here, then, we pause in our study of 
these minute beings. We call them mi- 
nute ; but before the eye of Omnipotence 
all such distinctions vanish. The small and 
the weak are regarded by Him with the 
same benignity as the massive' and the 
mighty. We, therefore, have the most 
powerful inducement to the exercise of an 
implicit confidence in Him, who not only 
caused the mountains to rise, the seas to 
flow, and the planets to revolve in their 
orbits, but hais also created, with various 
animal functions, points of life far beyond 
the reach of our unassisted vision, and pro- 
vides them with their daily food. 



The Alphabet. — The alphabet may be 
varied so many millions of times that, if a 
man could accomplish the impossible task 
of reading one hundred thousand words in 
an hour, it would require four thousand 
and five millions of men to road those 
words, according to the above hourly pro- 
portion, in twenty thousand years. 
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Ship among Floating Icebexgs. 



ICEBERGS. 

Icebergs are the masses of ice resembling 
mountains abouading in the polar seas, and 
sometimes found floating in the moderate 
latitudes. In the Arctic regions, the snow 
which annually &lls on the islands or con- 
tmentB, being again dissolved by the prog- 
ress of the summer's heat, pours forth nu- 
merous rills and limpid streams, which col- 
lect along the indented shores and in the 
deep bays enclosed by precipitous rocks. 

Here this clear and gelid water soon 
freezes, and every successive year supplies 
an additional investing crust, till, after the 
lapse, perhaps, of several centuries, the icy 
mass rises, at last, to the size and aspect of 
a mountain, commensurate with the eleva- 
tion of the adjoining cli£&. The melting 
of the snow which is afterward deposited 
on such enormous blocks likewise contrib- 
utes to their growth ; and, by filling up the 
accidental holes or crevices, it renders the 
whole structure compact and uniform. 

Meanwhile the principle of destruction is 
alreacly at work. The ceaseless agitation 
of the sea gradually wears and undermines 



the base of the icy mountain, till at length, 
by the action of its own accumulated 
weight, when it has perhaps attained an 
altitude of a thousand, or even two thou- 
sand feet, it is torn from its frozen chains, 
and precipitated, with a tremendous plunge, 
into the abyss below. 

This mighty launch now floats like a 
lofty island on the ocean ; till, driven south- 
ward by winds and currents, it insensibly 
wastes and dissolves away in the wide At- 
lantic. Icebergs have been known to drift 
from Baffin's Bay to the Azores. Being 
composed of fresh water, the ice is clear 
and solid ; and from their cavities the crews 
of the northern whalers are accustomed, by 
means of a hose or a flexible tube of can- 
vas, to fill their casks easily with the purest 
and softest water. 

Some of the masses of floating ice in the 
polar seas are two miles long, and a mile 
or more broad. An idea may be formed of 
the immense depth to which icebergs de- 
scend, from the fact that the mass of ice 
below the level of the water is about eight 
times greater than that above. 
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An incident is related by Dr. Kane 
that shows the wonderful powers of endur- 
ance of the Esquimaux. Two of these peo- 
ple were hunting the walrus on the open 
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ice of the frozen sea, when a north wind 
broke up the ice, and they found themselves 
afloat. An iceberg being near, they urged 
their dogs toward it, and made good their 
landing on it with them and the carcass of 
a walrus. It was at the close of the last 
moonlight of December, a season when day- 
light is unknown in the Arctic latitudes. 

A comple'te darkness settled around them. 
They tied the dogs down to knobs of ice, 
and built a sort of screen from the wind for 
themselves. The berg drifted toward the 
south, and here, for a wholes month, drift- 
ing, drifting along the coast-line of Baffin's 
Bay, dwelt these two hardy adventurers, 
wedged in ice, eating their "walrus-meat, 
and sustaining life in spite of the intense 
cold. At length the iceberg grounded, and 
they contrived to make their way on a sort 
of ice-raft to the main land. 



FIRST GRIEF. 

BY JAMES BEDDEBWICK. 

They tell me first and early love 

Outlives all after dreams ; 
But the memory of a first great grief 

To me more lasting seems. 

The grief that marks our dawning youth 

To memory ever clings, 
And o'er the path of future years 

A lengthened shadow flings. 

! . oft my mind recalls the hour 

When to my father's home 
Death came, an uninvited guest, 

Frxjm his dwelling in the tomj). 



I had not seen his face before — 

I shuddered at the sight ; 
And I shudder yet to think upon 

The anguish of that night ! 

A youtliful brow and ruddy cheek 

Became all cold and wan ; 
An eye grew dim in which the light 

Qf radiant fancy shone. 

Cold was the cheek, and cold the brow, 

The eye was fixed and dim ; 
And one there mourned a brother dead. 

Who would have died for him ! 

I know not if 't was summer then, 

I know not if *t was spring ; 
But if the birtis sang in the trees, 

I did not hear them sing. 

If flowers came forth to deck the earth. 

Their bloom I did not see ; 
I looked upon on^ withered flower, 

And none else bloomed for me ! 

A sad and silent time it was 

Within that house of woe ; 
All eyes were dim and overcast. 

And every voice was low. 

And from each cheek at intervals 

The blood appeared to start, 
As if recalled in sudden haste 

To aid the sinking heart 

Softly we trod, as if afraid 

To mar the sleeper's sleep, 
And stole last looks of his sad face 

For memory to keep. 

With him the agony was o'er. 

And now the pain was ours, 
As thoughts of his sweet childhood rose. 

Like odor from dead flowers. 

And when at last he was borne afar 
From this world's weary strife. 

How oft in thought did we again 
Live o'er his little life ! 

His every look, his every word, 
. His very voice's tone. 
Came back to us like things whose woith 
Is only prized when gone. 

That grief has passed with years away. 

And joy has been my lot ; 
But the one is long remembered, 

And the other soon forgot. 

The gayest hours trip lightly by, 

And leave the faintest trace ; 
But the deep, deep track that sorrow wcaii 

No time can e'er efface ! 
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OUR CHRISTMAS PASTIMES. 

IN JL LETTSB FROM JL BOT. 

I PROMISED to tell you how we spent 
Christmas at oar grand&ther's house in the 
country. We rose early, and found, to our 
delight, that the weather was clear and 
bracing. There was no snow on the ground, 
but the pond in the rear of the garden was 
frozen. In the forenoon we attended divine 
service in the village church, and listened 
to a good sermon. The interior of the 
church was well ornamented with ever- 
green bushes and wreaths, which the girls 
had arranged. 

The dinner at grandfkther's was a grand 
affair. Some ten of my cousins were pres- 
ent. Would you like to have the bill of 
j&re ? Truly, it would take up too much 
room in my letter. As I was looking for- 
ward to a plenty of out-of-door sport in the 
• afternoon, I was careful not to eat more 
than would leave my body light, and in 
good running trim. It is* a poor way of 
celebrating Christmas, I think, to gorge 
one's self with turkey and mince-pies. 

One of the pleasantest sights was that 
of all^the paupers of the village collected 
in grandfather's great hall, and seated 
round a long table loaded with viands, to 
which they were doing ample justice. 
There was a blazing wood fire on the wide 
hearth, and it was cheering to witness the 
sense of comfort and the social good-will 
that prevailed. One old veteran of ninety 
proposed grandfather's health (to be drunk 
in hot coffee), and made a speech, in which 
due honor was done to the American eagle. 
The orator was quite upset by the prolonged 
applause with which we youngsters greeted 
his strong points. It was his maiden effort, 
and he felt as if he had only just found out 
his trad vocation. 

Off to the pond ! Huzza ! The ice was 
like plate-glass ; and at first we could hardly 
stand ou it with our skates. In my pair 
the edge of the iron was plain; but in 
John's it was fluted. The groove or flute 
bites into the ice, and gets a good hold. 
The plain skates are the more difficult to 



stand on. John had a tumble at the first 
start ; but I soon felt tkat I had on my 




skating legs, and I glided over the pond in 
fine style. 

We had not skated an hour when our 
sport was stopped by grandmother's coming 
down, and begging us to quit. The ice was 
not very thick, and she was afraid we 
should break in. To please her, we left the 
pond, though very reluctantly. To keep 
warm, I drove hoop ; and as there was a . 




fair wind, l! rigged a sail on my hoop, 
which made it go faster. A silk handker- 
chief, tied at its four ends on the inner rim, 
will answer the purpose. 

In the evening, after tea, we had a vari- 
ety of games in the parlor. Our cousin 
Eugenia showed us several that we had 
never seen before. I will try .to explain a 




couple of them. One she called " the hand- 
cuffs unfastened." Two persons tie their 
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hands together with two pieces of string, as 
shown in the picture, so that the strings 
cross. The problem is for the persons to 
free themselves without untying any of the 
knots. It is done thus : A gathers up the 
middle part of the string that binds him, 
and slips it under the noose on B's wrist. 
Through this noose, if B's hand is put, the 
handcuffed parties will be free. 

The other game Eugenia called "the 
self-supporting bridge." Set three glass 
tumblers, or three cups, upon the table, in 
the form of a triangle, as in the picture, 




and arrange upon them three knives. Num- 
ber 1 thus rests upon No. 2 ; No. 2, upon 
No. 8 ; and No. 3 upon No. 1, Such a 
bridge will bear considerable weight. 

After we had had enough of this game, 
Eugenia produced a small box. On open- 
ing it, we found the inside divided into two 
compartments, one about eight times small- 
er than the other. The larger one was filled 
with white peas, and the smaller con- 
tained a number of short wires, measuring 
an inch and a quarter in length, and each 
wire perfectly straight, and pointed at both 
ends. The peas had been soaked sixteen 
hours in cold water to be ready for use. 

With the -peas and the wires you can 
form and explain a great variety of figures. 
To form a triangle, we of course take three 
of the wires, and begin by inserting the 
ends of one into two peas about half 
through their diameters ; to this object we 
insert another wire in the upper pea, and 
then, by adding another pea and another 
wire, ihe triangle is completed. By con- 
tinuing the sides of the triangle downward, 
by the addition of two more wires and two 
more peas, the letter A is formed. 
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To form those letters or figures which 
consist of curves, it is necessary to use 
curved wires also. After making a trian- 
gle, Eugenia taught us to build a three or 
four sided pyramid, and by joining four 
more wires to its bases, she explained to us 
that well-known crystal, the octohedron. 
Afler having made a square,- 
she taught us to make a cube, 
like the dice used in playing 
backgammon. 

We found that with a lit- 
tle practice we could make chairs, baskets, 
tables, and many other familiar articles, 
out of the contents of Eugenia's box. So 
long were we in exercising our ingenuity 
over them, that the clock struck ten before 
we dreamed of its being bedtime. We bade 
one another good-night, well content with 
our pleasant Christmas at grandfather's. 
Yours, Henry B. 
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ARNOLD THE TEACHER. 

We abridge the following eloquent remarks on 
Thomas Arnold from the jZndon Quarterly Review 
for October, 1857. 

The career of Thomas Arnold, the dis- 
tinguished instructor of youth, though teem- 
ing with the poetry of common life, was not 
one of stirring incident, or ro-mance' ; it 
consisted in laboring to his best in his sa- 
cred vocation. Bom in England in 1795, 
he was educated at Winchester College, 
and in 1827 became head-master of Rugby 
School. 

It Was now that his professional life be- 
gan ; and he plunged into fourteen years of 
uninterrupted toil. Holding labor to be his 
appointed lot on earth, he harnessed him- 
self cheerfully to his work. A craving for 
rest was to him a sure sign that neither 
mind nor body retained its pristine vigor ; 
and he determined, while blessed with 
health, to proceed like the camel in the 
wilderness, and die with his burden on his 
back. 

His principles were few : the fear of God 
was the beginning of his wisdom, and his 
object was not so much to teach knowledge 
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as the means of acquiring it ; to furnish, in 
a word, the key to the temple. He desired 
to awaken the intellect of each individual 
boy, and contended that the main movement 
must come from within, and not from with- 
out, the pupil ; and that all that could be 
should be done ^ him, and not for him. 

In a word, his scheme was to call forth 
in the little world of school those Capabili- 
ties which best fitted boys for their career 
in the great one. He was not only pos- 
sessed of strength, but had the art of im- 
parting it to others ; he had the power to 
grasp a subject himself, and then ingraft it 
on the intellect of others. 

The three ends at which he aimed, in the 
order of their relative importance, were 
first and foremost to inculcate religious and 
moral principle, then gentlemanlike con- 
duct, and lastly intellectual ability. To 
bis mind, religion and politics — the going 
one's duty to God and man — were the two 
things really wanting. Unlike the school- 
masters of his early life, he held all the 
scholarship man ever had to be infinitely 
worthless in comparison with even a very 
humble degree of spiritual advancement. 

He loved tuition for itself, of which he 
^lly felt the solemn responsibility and the 
ideal beauty, and which he was among the 
first to elevate to its true dignity. It was 
the destiny and business of his entire life. 
His own youthfulness of temperament and 
vigor suited him better for the society of 
the young than of the old ; he enjoyed their 
spring of mind and body, and by personal 
intercourse hoped to train up and mould to 
good their pliant minds, while wax to re- 
ceive, and marble to retain. 

He led his pupils to place implicit trust 
on his decisions, and to esteem his appro- 
bation as their highest reward. He gained 
his end by treating them as gentlemen, as 
reasonable beings, in whose conscience and 
common sense he might confide ; and to this 
appeal to their nobler faculties, to his rely- 
ing on their honor, the ingenuous youth 
responded worthily. 

One of his principal holds was in his 
boy-sermons ; that is, in sermons to which 



his young congregation could and did lis- 
ten, and of which he was the absolute in- 
ventor. The secret of that power lay in its 
intimate connection with the man himself. 
He spoke with both spiritual and temporal 
authority, and truths divine seemed mended 
by the tongue of an expounder whose dis- 
course was a living one — doctrine in action 
— and where precept was enforced by ex- 
ample. 

His was the exhibition of a simple, ear- 
nest man, who practiced what he preached, 
who probed the depths of life, and expressed 
strongly and plainly his love of goodness 
and abhorrence of sin. There was, indeed, 
a moral supremacy in him ; his eyes looked 
into the heart, and all that was base and 
mean cowered before him ; and when he 
preached, a sympathetic thrill ran through 
his audience. 



GTMNASnC EXERCISEa 

Gymnastics are those exercises of the 
body and limbs which tend to invigorate 
and develop their powers. In an ordinary 
course of living, without due regard to 
rules for promoting bodily strength, the 
frame becomes relaxed, the muscles are 
soft, the circulation of the blood languid, 
the bones and joints debilitated, and the 
stomach weakened and dainty. To avert 
as far as possible these imperfections, gym- 
nastics ought to form a part of education 
in youth, when the joints and muscles are 
flexible, and time is permitted for the vari- 
ous kinds of exercises. 

It has not been unusual of late years to 
conduct the gymnastics of schools on an 
improper scale, by impelling young persons 
of comparatively feeble frames to undertake 
feats and exercises which have been at va- 
riance with the bodily organization, or at 
least highly dangerous, and of no practical 
value. A caution is necessary on this sub- 
ject. 

"If is, no doubt," says Dr. Andrew 
Combe, " a good thing for a boy to be able 
to climb up a perpendicular pole or a slip- 
pery rope, when no other means present 
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themselves of attaining an important object 
at its upper end ; and it is an equally good 
thing for a young lady to be able to sustain 
her own weight hanging by one or both 
hands, when there is no possibility of rest- 
ing her feet on terra firma ; and where boys 
and girls are strong enough to take pleas- 
ure in such amusements, there is no great 
reason to hinder them, provided they are 
impelled to them not by emulation, or any 
secondary motive which may lead to over- 
exertion, but by the pure love of the exer- 
cise itself. But the case is entirely altered 
when such extraordinary evolutions are not 
only encouraged, but taught to all indis- 
criminately, whether they are strong or 
weak, resolute or timid. 

"In the selection of exercises for the 
young, we should not be misled by a vain 
desire of surmounting difficulties and per- 
forming feats at the serious risk of inducing 
aneurism or rupture. We should be always 
careful to avoid great fatigue, and to mod- 
ify the kind, degree, and duration of the 
exercise, so as to produce the desired re- 
sults of inoreased nutrition and strength . 
and to remember that the point at which 
these results are to be obtained is not the 
same in any two individuals, and can be 
discovered only by experience and careful 
observation." 

With the precautions suggested by those 
observations various gymnastic exercises 
may be pursued ; some of which we shall 
describe in future numbers of the School 
Monthly. 

General Directions. — The exercises are 
best performed in an open court or piece 
of ground, firm below, but without any 
stones to injure the feet or person ; a grass- 
plot is the most suitable. The fittings are 
a climbing-stand, vaulting-bar, leaping- 
poles, &c. The dress of the gymnast is to 
consist of easy-fitting trowsers, and encir- 
cled with a belt or girth. The belt should 
pass round the loins, iind not be too tight. 
The performances should be in the forenoon, 
or at least before any heavy meal. 

Positions and Motions, -^ The body must 
be drilled in the art of standing and throw- 



ing out the limbs. In standing properly, 
the person should be erect, the head held 
up, and the face looking straight forward; 
f^i the shoulders are to be square, with 
the chest fUIly exposed, so as 
slightly to curve the back; the 
legs closed; the heels in a line, 
ij) and closed ; the toes turned out ; 
I J the arms hanging straight down; 
1 [ the elbows held in to the body ; the 
) hands open to the front ; the little 
e-L.i^ finger touching the legs ; and the 
Fig. L thumb flat to the forefinger. When 
perfected in the art of standing in this po- 
sition, which is called attention^ as shown 
in fig. 1, the next thing is to be taught to 
march or walk, as in the case of a soldier 
on drill, the feet being alternately thrown 
out, and both brought together into position, 
at the order to halt. 

The pupil next learns to bend the body, 
and extend the arms. The first exercise of 
this kind is to carry the hands 
to the front, the fingers lightly 
touching at the points ; now raise 
the arms, the hands still togeth- 
er, till they are held over the 
head, as in fig. 2. 

The second motion is to learn 
to hold the arms out in front, 
the tips of the fingers touching, 
and returning to the portion of 
fig. 1 : this is to be done repeatedly. The 
third is to extend the hands separately, and 
raise them over the respective shoulders, 
the fingers pointing upwards. The fourth . 
>^ motion is to keep the 
arms and legs straight, and 
to bend the body forward, 
with the head down, and 
the tips of the fingers tow- 
ard the ground. This some- 
what difficult motion is 
Fig. & represented in fig. 3. 

A fiflh motion is to resume the position 
of attention, allowing the arms to fall freely 
to their place, but still without bending the 
legs. These motions are trying to the 
pupil, and should be done gradually ; the 
great object is to exercise the muscles bit 




Fig. 9. 
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by bit, and perfection is not desirable at 
first. Then follow other motions, as throw- 
ing the arms ont in opposite directions, 
swinging the arms, &c. In these, it is of 
importance to exercise the left hand and 
arm more fully than the right, in order to 
make them as active and strong. 



For nedunaUon. 

IN FAVOR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

BT SAMUEL ADAMS. 

The following noble and spirited speech is from 
pftseages in an address delivered at the Statehouse 
in Philadelphia, August Ist, 1776 (twentj-seren 
days after the Declaration of Independence), by 
Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts. This address 
seems to have lain neglected from the time of its 
delirery up to the year 1867, when attention was 
first called to it and extracts given in Sargent's 
Intermediate Standard Speaker. 

My countrymen, from the day on which 
an accommodation takes place between 
England and America on any other terms 
than as independent States, I shall date 
the ruin of this country. We are now, to 
the astonishment of the world, three mil- 
lions of souls united in one common cause. 
This day we are called on to give a glorious 
example of what the wisest and best of men 
were rejoiced to view only in speculation. 
This day presents the world with the most 
august spectacle that its annals ever un- 
folded : Millions of freemen voluntarily and 
deliberately forming themselves into a soci- 
ety for their common defense and common 
happiness ! Immortal spirits of Hampden, 
Locke, and Sydney ! Will it not add to 
your benevolent joys to behold your poster- 
ity rising to the dignity of men^ and evin- 
cing to the world the reality &nd expedi- 
ency of your systems, and in the actual 
enjoyment of that equal liberty which you 
were happy when on earth in delineating 
and recommending to mankind ! 

Other natfons have received their laws 
from conquerors — some are indebted for a 
canstitution to the sufferings of their ances- 
tors through revolving centuries: — the 
people of this country alone have formally 
and deliberately chosen a government for 
themselves, and with open, uninfluenced con- 
sent bound themselves into a social compact. 



And, fellow-countrymen, if ever it was 
granted to mortals to trace the designs of 
Providence, and interpret its manifestations 
in favor of their cause, we may, with hu- 
mility of soul, cry out, Not unto us, not 

UNTO us, BUT to ThY NAME BE TIIE PRAISE ! 

The confusion of the devices of our enemies, 
and the rage of the elements against them, 
have done almost as much toward our suc- 
cess as either our counsels or our arms. 

The time at which this attempt on our 
liberties was made, — when we were ripened 
into maturity, had acquired a knowledge 
of war, and were free from the incursions 
of intestine enemies, — the gradual ad- 
vances of our oppressors enabling us to 
prepare for our defense, — the unusual fer- 
tility of our lands, the clemency of the sea- 
sons, the success which at first attended our 
feeble arms, producing unanimity among 
our friends, and reducing our internal foes 
to acquiescence, — these are all strong and 
palpable marks and assurances that Provi- 
dence IS YET GRACIOUS UNTO ZiON, THAT IT 
WILL TURN AWAY TUE CaPTIVITY OF JaCOB ! 

Driven from every other corner of the 
earth, freedom of thought and the right of 
private judgment in matters of conscience 
direct their course to this happy country, 
as their last asylum. Let us cherish the 
noble guests ! Let us shelter them under 
the wings of universal toleration ! Be this 
the seat of unbounded Keligigus Freedom I 
She will bring with her in her train Indus- 
try, Wisdom, and Commerce. 

Our union is now complete. You have 
in the field armies sufficient to repel the 
whole force of your enemies. The hearts 
of your soldiers beat high with the spirit 
of freedom. Go on, then, in your generous 
enterprise, with gratituae to Heaven for 
past success, and confidence of it in the 
future ! For my own part, I ask no greater 
blessing than to share with you the common 
danger and the common glory. If I have 
a wish dearer to my soul than that my 
ashes may be mingled with those of a War- 
ren and Montgomery, it i» — That these 
American States may never cease to be 
free and independent! 
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THE CITY OF DELHI. 

Delhi, a city of British India, or Hin- 
dostan', situated on the western bank of 
the River Jumna, has been recently the 
scene of important events. Made the 
head-quarters of the rebellion among the 
native subjects of the north-western prov- 
inces, it was recaptured by the British on 
the 20th. of September, 1857, and the 
enemy expelled. In the assault of the 
14th, the British lost sixty-one officers, 
and eleven hundred men. 

The present city of Delhi was founded 
by the Emperor Shah Jehan, in the year 
1631. The gateways of the city are mag- 
nificent, and the principal streets are wide 
and handsome. Many of the houses are 
large and high, and the mosques, with their 
lofty minarets and gilded domes, are nu- 
merous; but the most striking and most 
elevated structure is the imperial palace, 
of which we give a picture. 

This palace is quite a little town in itself, 
and used to contain, before the mutiny of 
1857, full a thousand men, retainers of the 
King of Delhi, and as many women. It is 
surrounded by a wall thirty feet high, of 
reddish stone ; is built along the banks of 
the river, and has gardens planted with 
orange-groves and apricot-trees surrounding 
it. 

The hall of audience was the chief pride 
of the palace, and an inscription over the 
principal gate proclaimed : " If there be an 



Elysium on earth, it is this — this is it!" 
It contained a famous throne which stood 
on six legs of massy gold, set with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, while golden pea- 
cocks covered with precious stones and 
pearls formed its canopy. 

Henceforth travelers will be obliged to 
take for granted the stories of the magnifi- 
cence of the palace ; for -by this time its 
splendors are all defaced or spoiled by 
war. The titular* King of Delhi, who 
rebelled against the British, is a captive ; 
and three of his sons have been shot. The 
last of the Mogul monarchs has taken his 
seat in the hall of audience ; and — in the 
words of the Persian poet, quoted by Bish- 
op Heber — the spider shall hang her tap'- 
estry in the palace of the Csesars. 

Close to the walls of Delhi still exist 
pillars carved with readable inscriptions of 
a date 325 B. C. (325 years before Christ). 
Delhi is a city not of one creed, or of one 
d/nasty. Buddhist, Brahmin, and Mus- 
sulman monuments are grouped or rained 
together. For eight miles to the south of 
the present city, on an arid plain, along 
the banks of a brackish and unnavigable 
river, lie, in the belief of the native, the 
ruins of five thousand years. These rui na 
in the merry days of modem Delhi, flu 
nished the object and the scene for th'- 
jaunts and picnics of the British residents, 

* Bj a titular king we mean one who is king iii 
title or bj oourtosy only, without the essential 
power and indepondonoe of a monarch. 
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Tixt long-remembered beggar mm hia gneit, 
"Wlioee beud descending iwept hit aged breait 



THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

BT OUYEB GOLDflMITH. 

NxjLB yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The Tillage preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year : 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Kor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his 

place; 
Unskillful he to fawn or seek for .power. 
By doctrines fiishioned to the varying hour, — 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
Bfore bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
4 



CUimed kindred there, and had his claims 

allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields 

were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to 

glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe : 
Careless their merits or their fiitnlts to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But, in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged ofbpring to the skiee* 
He tried each art, reproved each dull dday. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
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And sorrow, gailt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
'His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E*en children followed, with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's 

smile ; 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed ; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 



To them his heart, his love, his griefe, were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 



OriginaL 

THE DREAMER AND THE DOER. 

There is a habit of mind to which the 
fiinciful name of " building castles in the 
air " has been given. At a boarding-school 
not far from the metropolis I have a young 
friend who is sadly addicted to this ener- 
vating habit. Some few weeks ago, Albert 
Sloane^ brought me a letter of introduction 
from his father, in which the following pas- 
sages occur: 

"You will find Albert an amiable boy, 
but he allows his imagination to play sad 
tricks with him, and to occupy too much 
of his attention with its shadowy creations. 
Instead of studying his lesson, he will sit 
and imagine what a capital thing it would 
be if he could, by some magical process, 
acquire a knowledge which would enable 
him to pose and astonish his tutor in con- 
struing a Greek sentence, or solving a math- 
ematicarproblem. 

*< If he reads in the newspaper an account 
of the atrocities of the Sepoys in British 
India in murdering women and children, 
straightway he imagines himself at the 
head of a dashing company of cavalry, 
charging the foe with unexampled bravery, 



and putting to the rout, with his handful 
of men, an army of fifty thousand. He 
escapes with a slight wound, quells the 
mutiny by this brilliant action, is covered 
with laurels, and rewarded by Parliament 
with a vote of thanks and a grant of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

" Heading of Walker's surrender at San 
Juan to Commodore Pauldmg, Albert im- 
agines that he would have acted very differ- 
ently from the * gray-eyed man of destiny.' 
He would have told the United States ma- 
rines to advance at their peril, and if they 
had persisted, he would have swept them 
into the sea, burnt the United States ships 
Wabash and Saratoga, retreated into the 
interior, and established an imperial gov- 
ernment, which should soon have com- 
prised under its dominion not only all Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, but Utah and 
California. 

" After his imagination has had a surfeit 
of military honors, it crowns him with the 
laurels of a great inventor, or discoverer. 
He knocks down the stock of the Atlantic 
telegraph company to nothing, by hitting 
upon a plan by which he can receive and 
transmit intelligence between the most dis- 
tant points, at trifling expense, and without 
the intervention of wires. Two magnetic 
needles, as he lucidly explains it, are put 
in such perfect relation that the least 
change affecting one in New York is ex- 
hibited by the other in Paris. The process 
by which it is done is a secret which he 
keeps to himself, and he thus has a monop- 
oly of the entire business of telegraphing, 
and realizes a colossal fortune every year. 

"Occasionally Albert conceives a pas- 
sion for the stage, and becomes a great 
actor — in imagination. At his first ap- 
pearance in Hamlet, such is the excitement 
of the audience that they call him out at 
the end of every act, and applaud him till 
the walls shake. The ladies rise and wave 
their handkerchie&, and old gentlemen, 
with tears in their eyes, declare that 
George Frederic Cooke and Edmund Kean 
never, in their palmiest days, could com- 
pare with Albert Sloane. Such is the pub- 
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lie excitement that tickets for the next per- 
formance are sold at auction at an enor- 
mous advance on the regular prices of 
admission. The contest for seats is appall- 
ing. Pictures of Sloane as Hamlet are at 
all the shop-windows ; and he can not walk 
the streets without being pointed out as the 
modem Garrick. At the end of the week 
he finds that his receipts have averaged 
two thousand dollars a night ; upon which 
he sends ten thousand dollars to the major 
of the city for distribution among the poor. 

'' Sometimes Albert rolls his eyes in a 
fine frenzy at the thought of being a great 
poet or novelist. He startles the literary 
world with a production which throws Ten- 
nyson and Longfellow entirely into the 
shade. He puts forth a tragedy which the 
best critics (including those of Germany) 
pronounce superior to Macbeth. He com- 
poses a humorous novel, so exquisite and 
superior, that Dickens and Thackeray in- 
stantly become mere lesser lights in the lit- 
erary firmament. 

" There is no end to the vagaries of the 
lad's imagination. Occasionally he turns 
philanthropist. He goes about rescuing 
&milies from want, reforming criminals, 
and placing outcast boys in good situations. 
At the risk of his own life, he saves a child 
from being run over by a spirited horse. 

It turns out to be a daughter of Mr. C , 

the millionaire, who immediately sends him 
a check for twenty thousand dollars. A 
beautiful lady falls overboard from the 
ferry-boat. Albert makes a plunge, and 
with incredible exertions seizes her, and 
swims with her a mile to the shore. The 
Humane Society send him a gold medal. 
But enough. Can you help me cure this 
boy of his ridiculous propensity ? " 

I was amused by the letter of my old 
friend, and a day or two afler receiving it 
I rode out to make a call on Albert at his 
school. I learned that it was a holiday, 
and that he was with a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen on the neighboring 
pond, engaged in skating. I easily found 
him, made myself k^own, and we began to 
converse. " You seemed to be lost in med- 



itation as I approached," said I. — " Yes," 
he replied, "I was just thinking what a 
pleasant thing it would be, if one of those 
ladies would break through the ice, and 
give me an opportunity of rescuing her." 

Before I could utter the retort that was 
on my lipa, we were startled by shrieks 
from the ladies, and loud cries from the 
men ; and inquiring the cause, we learned 
that Miss Arthurson, a young and beauti- 
ful girl of the village, had ventured on a 
patch of thin ice, had broken through, and 
was struggling in the water. I looked at 
Albert : he had turned quite pale. " Now, 
Albert," said I, " now is the time to put 
your theory into practice. You can swim ? " 

— " Yes." — " So can I ; but 1.^1 not rob 
you of the glory of rescuing that poor 
young lady. How the newspapers to-mor- 
row will bla'zon your heroism ! How the 
telegraph will electrify young hearts with 
the news, and make them envy you your 
good fortune ! Now is the chance for you 
to be the hero you have imagined yourself. 
Come, you have skates on, and can glide to 
the spot in a moment." 

Albert seemed glued to the ice on which 
he stood. " It must be very cold there in 
the water," stammered he, with a shiver. 

— " So much the more reason why the*poor 
girl should be taken out," said I. Before 
he could say another word, a small boy On 
his skates glided by us toward the shore, 
with a celerity which I never saw equalled. 
"I wonder what Max Hartwell is after 
now," said Albert, looking in the direction 
he had taken. It was soon apparent what 
Max was after. Some white birch trees 
had beetf cut down at a certain point on 
the shore. Seizing one of these, Max made 
his way back to the broken ice, amid which 
Miss Arthurson was still struggling. 

Adroitly pushing along the tree, so that 
its ends rested on firm ice, while the middle 
crossed the hole, Max, without a moment's 
hesitation, let himself down into the water, 
holding on to the tree, and thus made his 
way along till he caught hold of the girl's 
dress and pulled her toward him. She was 
by this time almost exhausted, and ready 
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to sink. Max placed her so that he conld 
sustain her on the tree, and then, telling 
the men at one end of it to pull away, he 
was drawn with his burden on to the firm 
ice. 

Such shouts and huzzas as now greeted 
him fere never heard .on a skating-pond 
before. The ladies did not seem to know 
whether to laugh or to sob. The gentle- 
men felt that they had all been outdone in 
heroism and presence of mind by a mere 
boy. As for Albert, he showed, I rejoiced 
to see, none of that bad passion, envy. 
With generous tears in his eyes, he shook 
hands with Max, and congratulated him on 
his achievement. Miss Arthurson and Max 
were hurried to the nearest house, where 
dry clothes were given them, and every 
precaution taken to prevent bad conse- 
quences i^om their exposure in the water. 

" Well, Albert," said I, as we turned to 
go home, " which is the better, dreaming or 
doing 7 " Albert blushed, and after a pause 
replied, "Don't laugh at me, sir! The 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak." 
— " Ah ! Albert," said I, " see what your 
castles in the air are worth. To be a doer^ 
one must not waste his energies in dream- 
ing. He must put his hand to the thing 
immediately before him ; to the nearest op- 
portunity of doing good either to himself 
or others. 

' A num's best things are nearest him, 

Ide olose about his feet ; 
Yet 't is the distant and the dim 

That we are siok to greet.' " 

" How happened it, sir," asked Albert, 
slyly, " that you did not try to rescue the 
young lady?" — "How do you know," 
said I, " but I should have tried ? I was 
moving toward the place of the accident 
with all my speed, when Max shot by on 
his skates. Before I could reach the spot 
he had returned. Although no castle- 
builder, Albert, I hope my heroic days are 
not yet over." — " And mine," said Albert, 
" are yet to begin. My first act of heroism 
shall be to demolish all my castles in the 
MT, and prevent the building of any new 
one," 




For Doclamfttion. 

THE BRDDAL OF MALAHIDE. 

BT GEELALD GBIFFIN. 

The following fine ballad and excellent piece for 
deolamation, which, we believe, we were first to 
introduce to the American pablic^ is from the pen 
of Gerald Griffin, an Irish writer, who died young. 
— At the fifth stanza the speaker's deliTery should 
grow louder and more animated. The young chief- 
tain's snnmions (seyenth stanta) should be loud, 
bold, and stirring. The piece will be found suitable 
for reading in young ladies' classes. 

The joy-bells are rin^g 

In gay Malahide ; 
The fresh wind is sin^g 

Along the seaside ; 
The maids are assembling 

With garlands of flowers. 
And the harp-strings are trembling 

In all the glad bowers. 

Swell, swell the gay measure ! 

Roll trumpet and drum ! 
'Mid greetings of pleasure 

In splendor they come ! 
The chancel is ready. 

The portal stands wide. 
For the lord and the lady. 

The bridegroom and bride. 

Before the high altar 

Young Maud stands arrayed ; 
THth accents that filter 

Her promise is mode 
From fkther and mother 

For ever to part, — 
Fpr him and no other 

To treasure her heart 

The words are repeated, 

The bridal is done ; 
The rite is completed, — 

The two, they are one ; 
The TOW, it is spoken 

All pure from the heart. 
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That must not be broken 
am life Shan depart 

Hark! 'mid the gay clangor 

That oompaesed th^ car, 
IfOnd accents in anger 

Come mingling afeur ! 
The foe 'e on the border ! 

His weapons resound 
Where the lines in disorder 

Ungoarded are fonnd ! 

As wakes the good shepherd. 

The watchful and bold. 
When the ounce or the leopard 

Is seen near the fold. 
So rises already 

The chief in his mail, 
While the new-married lady 

Looks fiunting and pale. 

'< Son, husband, and brother ! 

Arise to the strife I 
For sister and mother. 

For children and wife ! 
0*er hill and o'er hollow, 

'O'er mountain and plain. 
Up, true men, and follow ! 

Let dastards remain '. '* 

Farrah ! to the battle ! 

— They form into line ; — 
The shields, how they rattle ! 

The spears, how they shine ! 
Soon, soon shall the Ibeman 

His treachery rue : — 
On, burgher and yeoman ! 

To die or to do ! 



The ere is declining 

In lone Malahide ; 
The maidens are twining 

Fresh wreaths for the bride ; 
She marks them unheeding — 

Her heart is afar. 
Where the clansmen are bleeding 

For her in the war. 

Hark ! loud from the mountain — 

'T is victory's cry ! 
O'er woodland and fountain 

It rings to the sky ! 
The foe has retreated ! 

He flees to the shore ; 
The spoiler 's defeated— 

The combat is o'er t 

With fbreheads unruffled 
The conquerors come ; — 

But why have ikey muffled 
The lance and the drum ? 



What form do they carry 

Aloft on his shield T 
And where does he tarry. 

The lord of the field? 

Ye saw him at morning 

How gallant and gay ! 
In bridal adorning. 

The star of the day : 
Now weep for the lover — 

His triumph is sped ; 
His hope, it is over — 

The chieftain is dead ! 

But, ! for the maiden 

Who mourns for that chief. 
With heart overladen 

And broken with grief ! 
She sinks on the meadow^ 

In one morning tide 
A wife and a widow, 

A maid and*a bride ! 

Te maidens attending. 

Forbear to condole ! 
Your comfort is rending 

The depths of her soul. 
True —true, 't was a story 

For ages of pride, — 
He died in his glory — 

But, Olhehas died ! 



THE NOVEL-READER. 

Enter Mabt and Avaitda at opposite tides of the 
stage. Axarda enters reading a novel, and has in 
her Jiand a pocket-handkerchief , 

Mary, Not dressed yet, Amanda? I 
tiidught yoa were going with me to the lec- 
ture. It was father's wish that joa should 
do so. 

Amanda, I shall not attend any stapid 
lectore on chemistry to-day. I 'm not in 
the mood. 

Mary, What is the matter ? You are 
ill, my sister. You have been weeping. 

Am, Yes; but little you care for that. 

Mary, Do I not? Indeed, you mis- 
judge me. Is your cough any worse ? 

Am. Nonsense ! What do I care for a 
cough? 

Mary, Ah! the bad marks which our 
teacher gave you for missing your lessons 
have distressed you too much. 

Am, MsLTj ! Do you think me a fool ? 
What does it matter to me whether the 
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marks are good or bad 7 I hope I have a 
soul above the Rule of Three. 

Mary. Then you are grieving because 
father rebuked you for being untidy in 
your dress ; for wiping your pen on your 
apron, and letting your hair go uncombed. 

Am. And you think it was to that I am 
indebted for the precious luxury of tears ! 
Why, child, all women of genius are noto- 
riously untidy in their dress. 

Mary, ! don't, then, be a woman of 
genius, Amanda. Be a frank, good sister, 
and tell me what youVe been shedding 
tears about. 

Am. Mary, did you ever read "The 
Mysterious Milkmaid, a tale of Thwarted 
liove"? Why do I ask? I know you 
never read it. Your sympathies are all 
undeveloped; your sensibilities blunt and 
coarse. I doubt if even this harrowing 
description of the parting interview between 
Sir Edward and the mysterious — {pausing 
arvi imping her eyes) — the mysterious 
milkmaid could cause you to shed a tear. 

Mary. Truly I doubt if it could. 

Am. You 've no heart — no heart " open 
as day for melting charity." 

Mary. Perhaps not. But I 've a heart 
ihat loves you, and would save you pain. 
If the reading of the story distresses you, 
leave it, and come with me to the lecture. 

Am. And have your experiences been 
all so gross that you have never felt the 
charm of melancholy, the ecstasy of woe ? 

Mary. I 've never felt any such thing, 
and don't know what it means. 

Am. Poor, ignorant creature ! Well, go 
to the lecture, and leave me to myself. I 
shall not want for society — high and noble 
society, too. 

Mary. Then I hope you '11 change that 
collar, and arrange your hair a little. 

Am. Child, you misapprehend me. No 
patter. Go. {Resumes her novd.) 

Mary. Now I think of it, father told me 
to say that Aunt Mason was expected from 
England by the next steamer. 

Am. I 'm sorry for it. I know I shall 
hate that woman. 

Mary. You know before you have seen 
her? 



Am. Yes ; I have a letter in which she 
hopes I " do not fritter away my time over 
unprofitable romances." Unprofitable, in- 
deed ! So is the per'fume of flowers unprof- 
itable. {Reads ^ and wipes her eyes.) 
" Hear me, said Sir Edward, flinging him- 
self at her feet." 

EfUet Womarij wearing an ordinary Mhawl, bonnet, ^e. 

Woman. If you 've no objection, young 
ladies, I would like to ask your aid for a 
good object. 

Am. There ! You 've said enough, wo- 
man. We've good objects in plenty to 
attend to, without adding to the list. The 
door that the carpenter made is that by 
which you entered. 

Wom. Indeed, my dear young lady — 

Am, Don't dear young lady me! I 
know what it means. It means give me 
three-and-sixpence. 

Wom, Sometimes advice and sympathy 
are more precious than money. You'll 
not grudge me them. 

Am. 1 'm busy. I can't be fretted now 
with any doleful story of a poor widow in 
a decline with six starving children. We 
hear of such things every day. 

Wom. Alas, yes! And they are none 
the less true because so common. But my 
story is not of a widow ; it is of a poor girl 
not older than yourself. 

Am, A poor girl ! I knew it was some- 
thing of that sort. I tell you I 'm engaged. 
You are dismissed. {Resumes her navd.) 

Wom. {turning to Mary). Perhaps you, 
Miss, will listen to me a moment. 

Mary. Yes ; but speak low, and do not 
disturb my sister. 

Wom. This poor girl of whom I speak 
met with a sad accident, the other day, on 
a railroad. In trying to save a child from 
injury, her right foot was so crushed under 
the wheels of the cars that she was obliged 
to have it amputated. 

Mary. Poor, poor girl ! Is she in Tmnt ? 

Wom. She used to earn enough to sup- 
port herself by tending a printing-press; 
but it will be long before she can work 
again. 

Mary. And she is 8u£fering meanwhile ! 
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I have but a trifle of my own, but it may 
help. Give it to her ; and give her this 
breaat-pin. (Gives moneys ^c.) She may 
sell it for something. 

Worn, (aside), ! divine impulse of our 
nature, celestial Charity I ever lovely in 
youth or age thou art ! (Aloud.) Thank 
you, my dear. Your charity is well be- 
stowed. (Here Amanda heaves a long sigh. 
Woman turns to Amanda) Bless you, 
dear young lady, for that sigh ! I knew 
that it would move you to tears, if you 
would but hear my story. 

Am. Your story, woman? Do you 
think it is your vulgar story that moves 
me ? Leave me, individual ! Your story, 
indeed! 

Worn, What story is it, if not mine, 
that has "touched your eyes with moisture? 

Am. (aside). Eeally, she expresses her- 
self like a superior person. 

Worn. Is it that book which has excited 
your sensibilities ? By your leave, I will 
look at it. (Takes the book.) 

Am. Was there ever such impertinence? 

Worn, (reading the title). " The Myste- 
rious Milkmaid." (Drops it, and puts her 
foot on it.) Trash ! That book shall go 
to kindle the kitchen fire. 

Am. This is too much ! ' Woman, leave 
the house, or I will call the servants to put 
you out ! 

Wom. Do not trouble yourself. The 
servants obey me now and henceforth. 
(Drops disguise of shawl, ^c.) My nieces, 
I am your Aunt Mason. 

Am. Our aunt ! 

Mary. Aunt Mason ! Our father's sis- 
ter ! (Embraces her.) 

Wom. Yes, I am here with full author- 
ity from your father to superintend the 
household, his daughters included. I hope 
we shall agree well. But, Amanda, I 
hereby banish from my dominions all mys- 
terious milkmaids and enamored baronets. 
No more of them ! We *ll not waste our 
sympathies on imagi?uiry distresses till our 
pity for real ones is frozen. 

Mary. Shall you allow no novel-reading, 
my dear aunt? 



Wom, I do not say that ; but we '11 read 
none but good works of fiction ; even those 
in moderation. And now we '11 leave ro- 
mance' for reality. We *Il make a call on 
the poor girl of whom I spoke. Come, 
Amanda, take your last sorrowful look of 
the " mysterious milkmaid." I go to intro- 
duce you to the sober realities, the practical 
duties of life. (Exeunt.) 



For Declamation or Reading. 

FRANKLIN A BOOK-MAN. 

BY EDWARD EVERETT. 

From Mr. Everett's remarku at the dedication of 
the Pttblio Library in Boston, Friday, Jan. 1, 1^58. 

There is still floating about in the com- 
munity a vague prejudice against what is 
called book-learning. One sometimes hears 
doubts expressed of the utility of public 
libraries ; opinions that they are rather or- 
namental than necessary or useful ; and the 
fact that our time-honored city has subsist- 
ed more than two centuries without one is 
a sufficient proof that, until within a very 
few years, their importance has not been 
practically felt. There is perhaps even now 
a disposition to claim some superiority for 
what is called practical knowledge — knowl- 
edge gained by observation and experience ; 
and a kind of satisfaction is felt in holding 
up the example of self-taught men, in sup- 
posed contradistinction from those who have 
got their knowledge from books; and no 
name, perhaps, is so frequently mentioned 
in this connection as that of Franklin, who, 
because he had scarce any school education, 
and never went to college, has been hastily 
set down as a brilliant example to show the 
inutility of book-learning. 

There never was a greater mistake in 
point of fact. A thirst for books, which 
he spared no pains to allay, is the first 
marked trait disclosed in the character of 
Franklin ; his success throughout the early 
period of his life can be directly traced to 
the use he made of them ; and his very first 
important movement for the benefit of his 
fellow-men was to found a public library, 
which still flourishes — one of the most 
considerable in the country. • - 
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Franklin not a book-ma^! Whoever 
labors under that delusion shows that some- 
body else is not a book-man — at least, so 
far sa concerns the biography of our illus- 
trious townsman. We happen to have a 
little information on that subject in a book 
written by Franklin himself. He there 
gives a very different account of himself; 
and I would ask any one who entertains 
the idea to which I am alluding, at what 
period of Franklin's career he supposes 
this taste for books began to be manifested 
by him — how soon he ceased to be a self- 
formed man 7 Perhaps after he had strug- 
gled through the years of his youthful pov- 
erty, escaped to Philadelpliia,' set up in 
business as a printer, and begun to have a 
little money in his pocket. I need not tell 
you, sir,' that it was earlier than that. 

Was it, then, while he was the clever 
apprentice to his brother, the editor of a 
journal, and wrote articles for its columns 
in a disguised hand, and tucked them under 
the office-door, enjoying the exquisite de- 
light of setting up his own anonymous arti- 
cles ; — was it then, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, that this fondness for reading, un- 
der the stimulus of boyish authorship, dis- 
closed itself? Earlier than that. Well, 
then, at the grammar-school and Master 
Brownell's writing-school, which he attend- 
ed &om eight to ten (for there are boys 
who show a fondness for reading even at 
that tender age) — was little Benjamin's 
taste for books developed while yet at 
school 7 Earlier than that. Hear his own 
words, which you will pernjit me to read 
from that exquisite piece of autobiography 
to which I have already alluded : " From 
my INFANCY I was passionately fond of 
readmg, and all the money that came into 
my hands was laid out in purchasing 
books." 

Sir, if there i& one lesson more than an- 
other directly deducible from the life of 
Franklin, it is the close connection of a 
thoroughly practical and useful life and 
career with books, libraries, and reading. 
K there is a thing on earth which would 
have gladdened his heart, could he have 



anticipated it, it would be the knowledge 
that his native city, in two generations 
after his death, would found a library like 
this, to give to the rising generation, and 
to the lovers of knowledge of every age, 
that access to books of which he so much 
^It the want. And could it be granted to 
him, even pow, to return to his native city, 
which dwelt in his affections to the close of 
his life, his first visit would be to the cen- 
ter of the ancient burial-ground, where in 
after life he dutifully placed a marble slab 
on the graves of his parents; his second 
visit would be to the spot in Milk-street 
where he was bom ; his third, to the comer 
of Union-street and^ Hanover-street, where 
he passed his childhood, in a house still 
standing; his fourth visit would be to the 
site of the free grammar school-house, 
where, as he says in his will, he received 
<<his first instruction in literature," and 
which is now adorned with the statue which 
a grateful posterity has dedicated to his 
memory; and his last and longest would be 
to this noble hall, where you are making 
provision for an ample supply of that read- 
ing of which ««from his infancy he was 
passioTUitely fond." 



Thomas Blanket. — While Edward the 
Third, of England, m the year 1338, was 
exacting money from his impoverished 
people to waste in war, there was a servant 
of mankind making a noise in Bristol, which 
was of infinitely greater service to England 
than the entire conquest of Europe would 
have been. This was Thomas Blanket. 
The noise he made was not that of the 
dashing sword, but of the clashing shuttle. 
His purpose was not to destroy what his 
country already possessed, but to give his 
country what it did not yet possess — 
namely, blankets. Thomas Blanket was 
soon imitated by his neighbors, who, like 
him, set up looms in their own houses, and 
made woolen cloth like that which he 
made. The cloth was named after him ; 
though nothing else is known of this weaver 
than that he was the first to introduce the 
blanket manufacture into England. 



INCIDENT IN THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 
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view of Lneknow. 



INCIDENT IN THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

On page 27 of our first number we gave 
an account from the Lyndon Times of the 
relief of Lucknow, in British India. The 
Times of a later date contains a letter from 
a hidy,^the wife of an officer at Lneknow, 
which reveals a fcene as dramatic, touch- 
ing, and picturesque, as any that can be 
found in fiction. 

To understand frdly the situation of the 
besieged, it should be remembered that 
General Havelock was not an hour too soon 
in the relief, as the advance of the enemy's 
batteries and mines had settled the fate of 
the garrison ; and it should be known that 
in the continual uproar of the cannonade, 
and the obstructions of buildings and mili- 
tary works, the beleaguered and devoted 
garrison did not hear or see any thing of 
the advancing relief until the battle had 
been fought outside, and the relieving force 
was marching up to the gates. 

** On every mde death stared us in the 
face; no human skill could avert it any 
longer. We saw the moment approach 
when we must bid farewell to earth, yet 
without feeling that unutterable horror 
which must have been experienced by the 
unhappy victims at Cawnpore. We were 
resolved rather to die than to yield, and 
were fully persuaded that in twenty-four 
hours all would be over. The engineers 
had said so, and all knew the worst. We 
women strove to encourage each other, and 



to perform the light duties which had been 
assigned to us, such as conveying orders to 
the oatteries, and supplying the men with 
provisions, especially cups of coflfee, which 
we prepared day and night. 

" I had gone out to try and make myself 
useful, in company with Jessie Brown, the 
wife of a corporal in my husband's regi- 
ment. Poor Jessie had been in a state of 
restless excitement all through the siege, 
and had fallen away visibly within the last 
few days. A constant fever consumed her, 
and her mind wandered occasionally, espe- 
cially that day, when the recollections of 
home seemed powerfully present to her. 
At last,, overcome with fatigue, she lay 
down on the ground, wrapped up in her 
plaid. I sat beside her, promising to 
awaken her when, as she said, * her father 
should return from the plowing.' 
^ << She fell, at length, into a profound slum- 
ber, nfotionless, and apparently breathless, 
her head resting in my lap. I myself could 
no longer resist the inclination to sleep, in 
spite of the contbual roar of the cannon. 
Suddenly I was aroused by a wild, unearthly 
scream close to my ear; my conipanion 
stood upright beside me, her arms raised, 
and her head bent forward in the attitude 
of listening. A look of intense delight 
broke over her countenance; she grasped 
my hand, drew me toward her, and ex- 
claimed, * Dinna ye hear it 7 Dinna ye 
hear it 7 Ay, I 'm no dreamin' ; it 's the 
slogan o' the Highlanders ! We 're saved, 
we 're saved ! ' 

" Then, flinging herself on her knees, she 
thanked God with passionate fervor. I 
felt utterly bewildered : my English ears 
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heard only the roar of artillery, and I 
thought my poor Jessie was still raving ; 
but she darted to the batteries, and I heard 
her cry incessantly to the men, * Courage ! 
courage! Hark to the slogan — to the 
Macgregor, the grandest of them a' ! 
Here *s help, at last ! ' To describe the 
effect of these words upon the soldiers 
would be impossible. For a moment they 
ceased firing, and every soul listened in in- 
tense anxiety. Gradually, however, there 
arose a murmur of bitter disappointment, 
and the wailing of the women who had 
flocked to the spot burst out anew as the 
colonel shook his head. Our dull lowland 
ears heard nothing but the rattle of mus- 
ketry. 

" A few moments more of this deathlike 
suspense, of this agonizing hope, and Jes- 
sie, who had sunk on the ground, sprang to 
her feet, and cried, in a voice so clear and 
piercing that it was heard along the whole 
line, * Will ye no believe it noo ? The slo- 
gan has ceased, indeed, but the Campbells 
are comin' ! D' ye hear, d* ye hear ? ' At 
that moment we seemed indeed to hear the 
voice of God in the distance, when the pi- 
broch of the Highlanders brought us tidings 
of deliverance ; for now there was no longer 
any doubt of the fa(^t. That shrill, pene- 
trating, ceaseless sound, which rose above 
all other sounds, could come neither from 
the advance of the enemy, nor from the 
work of the sappers. No, it was indeed 
the blast of the Scottish bagpipes, now 
shrill and harsh, as threatening vengeance 
on the foe, then in softer tones, seeming to 
promise succor to their friends in need. 

" Never, surely, was such a scene as that 
which followed. Not a heart in the resi- 
dency of Lucknow but bowed itself before 
God. All, by one simultaneous impulse, 
fell upon their knees, and nothing was 
heard but bursting sobs, and the murmured 
voice of prayer. Then all arose, and there 
rang out from a thousand lips a great shout 
of joy, which resounded far and wide, and 
lent new vigor to that blessed pibroch. To 
our cheer of * God save the Queen,* they 
replied by the well-known strain, that 
moves every Scot to tears, * Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot,' &c. After that, 
nothing else made any impression on me. 
I scarcely remember what followed. Jes- 
sie was presented to the general on his en- 
trance into the fort, and at the officers* 
banquet her health was drunk by all pres- 
ent while the pipers marched round the 



table, playing once more the familiar air 
of * Auld lang syne.* " 







COQUETRY AND SINCERITY. 

What 's a ooqnct ? Since none are by 
To hear my fhink and plain reply, 
I '11 tell you, that she is by nature 
A forward, trifling, heartlesa creature ; 
A common glass, all Ibrms reflecting, 
Preferring none, and none rejecting ; 
A gambler who invites your stakes 
While in fh.lse coin her own she makes ; 
Who aims at common admiration 
By practicing dissimulation ; ^ 

Who, loving her sweet self alone, 
Would win all hearts, and keep her own. 

How diflferently does Edith charm ! 
No treachery hers, no false alarm ! 
With native unaffected grace. 
The light of truth is on her face : 
Her teeth of pearl, and lips of rose. 
Only a smile sincere compose. 
For honest love and friendship made. 
She scorns the trifler's paltry trade. 
The few she loves intent to please, 
None other can disturb her ease ; 
On no new victories she dreams. 
But is the lovely thing she seeing. 



THE PRUSSIAN GENERAL ON THE RHINE, 

*T WAS on the Rhine the armies lay : — 
To France or not 7 Is 't yea or nay ? 
They pondered long, and pondered well ; 
At length old Blucher* broke the spell : 

** Bring here the map to me ! 
Tlie road to France is straight and free : — 
Where is the foe ? " — " The foe ? Why, here !^' 
" We '11 beat him. Forward ! Never fear ! 
Say, where lies Paris ? " — ** Paris ? — here ! " 
" We *11 take it. Forward ! Never fear ! 
So throw a bridge across the Rhine ; 
Methinks the Frenchman's sparkling wine 
Will taste the best where grows the vine ! " 
From the German of Kopitch. 

• Pronounced Blookh'er. 
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THE EXERCISE OF SPEAKING. 

It is not generally known how much 
exercifie there is in speaking. <* Beading 
aloud and recitation," says Andrew Combe, 
" are more invigorating and useful muscu- 
lar exercises than is generally imagined ; 
at least, when managed with due regard to 
the natural powers of the individual, so as 
to avoid effort and fatigue. Both require 
the varied activity of most of the muscles 
of the trunk to a degree of which few are 
conscious till their attention is turned to it. 
In forming and undulating the voice, not 
only the chest, but the abdominal muscles, 
are in coni^tant action, and communicate to 
the stomach and bowels a healthy and 
agreeable stimulus." 

" All exercise," says Sir John Sinclair, 
" produces its effects in a principal degree 
by acting on the circulation of the blood ; 
and it must be evident that by increasing 
the action of the muscles of respiration, the 
circulation of the blood must be forwarded. 
Speaking, therefore, is a very effectual 
mode of taking exercise, and has, by some 
authors, been regarded as particularly sal- 
utary to the female sex, who, but for their 
natural propensity to exercise the voice, 
might suffer &om the sed'entary nature of 
their occupations. 

"Loud reading and speaking may be 
regarded as advantageous to literary men, 
affording them good substitutes for other 
kinds of exercise, for which they seldom 
have sufficient leisure or opportunity. It 
is to this cause that we may justly ascribe 
the longevity of many schoolmasters, law- 
yers, and teachers in universities, who, not- 
withstanding their sedentary employments, 
and the vitiated air they daily breathe in 
flchool-rooms and courts of justice, preserve 
their health, and attain a long life." 

Beading aloud is much recommended by 
Celsus, especially to those who have weak 
stomachs. Many persons imagined that 
Mr. Betty, or the " youthful Boscius," as 
he was called, would ruin his lungs by his 
theatrical exertions ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, his lungs were strengthened by them, 



and his health on the whole improved. 
Many similar cases might be mentioned. 
All vocal exertions should be made judi- 
ciously and gradually. As in gymnastic 
trials, so in the practice of the voice, much 
mischief may be produced by efforts too 
violent or prolonged. 



Punctuation Points. — The points now 
used in punctuation were introduced into 
writing gradually, some time after the in- 
vention of printing. The Greeks had none, 
and there was no sptf ce between their words. 
The Bomans put a kind of division between 
their words, thus: Publius.Scipio.Afnca- 
nus. 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century, 
only the period, colon, and comma, had been 
introduced. The latter came into use latest, 
and was only a perpendicular figure or line 
proportionate to the size of the letter. To 
Aldus Manutius, an eminent Italian print- 
er, in 1490, we are indebted for the semi- 
colon, and also for the present form of the 
comma. He also laid down rules now ob- 
served in regard to their use. The note 
of interrogation and the note of exclama- 
tion were not added till some years later, 
and it is not known by whom. 

Inverted commas (") were first used by 
Guillemet (pronounced gheel-ma), a French 
printer, and ^ere intended by him to su- 
persede the use of Italic letters ; and the 
French printers now call them by the in- 
ventor's nante. But these marks are at 
present used by English printers to denote 
quoted matter. In a London book — The 
Art of English Poetry — printed in 1807, 
it appears that this mode of denoting 
quoted matter is of late origin, as such 
matter is therein denoted by being set in 
Italic, It is not known by whom the apos- 
trophe and dash were invented. 



Evils op Late Bising. — Lying long 
and late in bed impairs the health, gener- 
ates diseases, and in the end destroys the 
lives of multitudes. It is an intemperance 
of the most pernicious kind, having nothing 
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to recommend it ; for to be asleep when we 
ought to be up, is to be dead for the time. 
This tyrannical habit attacks life in its es- 
sential powers; makes the blood foi^t its 
way, and creep lazily along the veins ; re- 
laxes the fibers, unstrings the nerves, evap- 
orates the animal spirits, dulls the fisLncy, 
and subdues and stupefies a man to such a 
degree, that he hath no appetite for any 
thing ; he loathes labor, yawns for want of 
thought, trembles at the sight of a spider, 
and in the absence of that, at the creatures 
of his own gloomy imagination. 



The Brain or Childhood. — It is a fact 
well attested by experience, that the mem- 
ory may be seriously injured by pressing 
upon it too hardly and continuously in 
early life. Whatever theory we hold as to 
this great ftmction of our nature, it is cer- 
tain that its powers are only gradually de- 
veloped, and that, if forced into premature 
exercise, they are impaired by the effort. 
This is a maxim, indeed, of general import, 
applying to the condition and culture of 
every faculty of body and mind; but singu- 
larly to the one we are now considering, 
which forms, in one sense, the foundation 
of intellectual life. A regulated exercise 
short of fiitigue is improving to it ; but we 
are bound to refrain from goading it by 
constant and laborious eJBforis in early life, 
and before the instrument b strengthened 
to its work, or it decays under our hands. 



Ths Hand. — With the hand we demand, 
we promise, we call, dismiss, threaten, en- 
treat, supplicate, deny^ refiise, interrogate, 
admire, reckon, confess, repent; express 
fear, express shame, express doubt; we in- 
struct, command, unite, entourage, swear, 
testify, accuse, condemn, acquit, insult, 
despise, defy, disdain, flatter, applaud, 
bless, abuse, ridicule, reconcile, recommend, 
exalt, r^le, gladden, complam, afflict, dis- 
comfit, discourage, astonish, exclaim, indip 
cate silence, and what not; with a variety 
and multiplication that keep pace with the 
tongue. 



I WAS ONCE Young. — It is an excel- 
lent thing for all who are engaged in giv- 
ing instruction to young people frequently 
to call to mind what they were themselves 
when young. This practice is one of the 
most likely to impart patience and forbear- 
ance, and to correct unreasonable expecta- 
tions. At one period of my life, when 
instructing two or three young people to 
write, I found them, as I thought, unusually 
stupid. I happened about this time to look 
over the contents of an old copy-book, writ- 
ten by me when I was a boy. The thick 
up-strokes, the crooked down-strokes, the 
awkward joinings of the letters, and the 
blots in the book, made me completely 
ashamed of myself, and I could, at the 
moment, have buried the book in the fire. 
The worse, however, I thought of myself, 
the better I thought of my backward schol- 
ars ; I was cured of my unreasonable ex- 
pectations, and became in future doubly 
patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, 
remember that you once were young, and 
in reproving their youthful errors endeavor 
to call to mind your own. 



Secret o» Success at the Bab. — I 
asked Sir James Scarlett what was the 
secret of his preeminent success as an advo- 
cate. He replied that he took care to press 
home the one principal point of the case, 
without paying much regard to the others. 
He also said that he knew the secret of be- 
ing short. " I find," said he, << that whe& 
I exceed half an hour, I am always doing 
mischief to my client ; if I drive into the 
heads of the jury important matter, I drive 
out matter more important that I had pre* 
viously lodged there." — Buxton, 



Object o» Education. — The real ob- 
ject of education is to give children re- 
sources that will endure as long as life 
endures; habits that will ameliorate, not 
destroy; occupation that will render mck- 
ness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age vener- 
able, life more dignified and usefrd, and 
death less terrible. 



THE UNRETURNING SHIP. 
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KiNDNsss IN Children. — If boys were 
acquainted with the wonderful structure of 
insects, and of other animals low in the 
scale, thej would not be found sticking pins 
into flies, or tormenting cats; nor, when 
men, would they treat those noble domestic 
animals, the horse and the ox, with cruelty. 
The girl who has learned to derive enjoy- 
ment from observing the operations and 
watching the metamot'phoses of insects, 
who knows their history, and is con'versant 
with their structure, habits, and curious 
eoonomy, will mark these circumstances in 
animals higher in the scale ; and, ascend- 
ing to her own species, will learn also the 
elevatioq of her own nature. As she 
grows up to womanhood, she will feel more 
intensely the delicacy and dignity of the 
feminine character, and resist with more 
force the temptations which always beset 
innocence, amiability, and inexperience, 
both &om without and from within. — Lcfu- 
don. 

Poverty. — 0, beloved and gentle Pov- 
erty ! pardon me for having for a moment 
wished to fly from thee, as I would from 
Want ; stay here for ever with thy charm- 
ing sisters, Pity, Patience, Sobriety, and 
solitude ; be ye my queens and my instruct- 
ors ; teach me the stem duties of life ; re- 
move far from my abode the weaknesses 
of heart, and giddiness of head, which fol- 
low fit)m prosperity. Holy Poverty ! teach 
• me to endure without complaining, to im- 
part without grudging, to seek the end of 
life higher than in pleasure, further off 
than in power. Thou givest the body 
strength, thou makest the mind more firm ; 
and, thanks to thee, this life, to which men 
attach themselves as to a rock, becomes a 
bark of which death may cut the cable 
without awakening all our fears. Continue 
to sustain me, thou whom Christ hath 
called blessed! — From the Fttnch of 
Emile Souvestre, 



EPiaHAM ON A BAD POET. 

SwAKS sing before they die : *t were no bad thing 
Bid certain persons die before they sing. 

COLKBIDOE. 




THE UNRETURNING SHIP. 

Her mighty sails the breezes swell, 

And fast she leaves the lessening land. 
And from the shore the last farewell 

Is wayed by many a snowy hand ; 
And weeping eyes are on the main, 

Until the verge she wanders o'er ; 
But from' the hour of parting pain. 

That bark was never heard of more 

In her was many a mother's joy, 

And love of many a weeping fait ; 
For her was wafted, in its sigh. 

The lonely heart's unceasing prayer. 
And, ! the thousand hopes untold 

Of ardent youth that vessel bore : 
Say, were they quenched in waters cold T 

For she was never heard of more ! - 

When on her wide and trackless path 

Of desolation doomed to flee, 
Say, sank she 'mid the blending wrath 

Of racking cloud and rolling sea? 
Or, where ihe land but mocks the eye, 

When drifting on a fatal shore 7 

Vain guesses all ! — her destiny 

Is dark — she was not heard of more ! 

The moon hath twelve times changed her form 

From glowing orb to crescent wan, 
'Mid skies of calm, and scowl of storm, 

Since from her port that ship hath gone. 
But ocean keeps its secret well, 

And though we know that all is o'er, 
No eye hath seen, no tongue can tell. 

Her fate — she was not heard of more ! 

! were her tale of sorrow known, 

'T were something to the broken heart ; 
The pangs of doubt would then be flown. 

And Fancy's endless dreams depart 
It may not be ! — there is no ray 

By which her doom we may explore ; 
We only know she sailed away, — 

Was never seen or heard of more ! 
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Tnuutaited ftom the 0«nium fbr the Sdiool Monthly. 

THE LAST PAYS OF A GREAT MAK. 
CHAPTER I. 

It was a delightful night in May, in the 
year 1543. Unnumbered stars sparkled in 
the azure vault of heaven, whose dusky 
background truly resembled a measureless 
saW canopy, studded with brilliants. On 
thV earth reigned a deep stillness. 'Nature 
V. seemed to rest, and celebrate a Sabbath. 
Sca!;ce a breath stirred the freshly-folded 
flower^j^or played in the young leaves. The 
universe was sleeping. The stars of the 
* firmament, which, in wide-stretching orbits, 
were pursuing their appointed paths, alone 
gave token of life in nature. 

This all-pervading quiet was shared alike 
in common with others by the inhabitants 
of a little town in Ermeland, a province of 
Prussia. Around them, too, Sleep had 
flung his leaden arms, and held fast closed 
their weary eyelids. Every one had 
stretched himself on his couch, and was 
gatherii](g new strength for the duties of 
the coming day ; all save one, who had de- 
nied himself this refreshment, and was hold- 
ing hi§ solitary vigil in the little chamber 
high up in the top of the tower. It was 
an old, bowed, labor-worn man of seventy, 
who sat here at* a table, on which stood a 
miserable tin lamp, that threw its dim light 
on a large book, which lay open before 
him. 

The thick gray hair of the old man fell 
in long locks on his shoulders, forming a 
firame to a face stamped with deep thought 
and heavenly mildness. A faint glow 
tinged his cheeks, and contrasted pleas- 
antly with the long, dark garb, at that 
time the ordinary dress of the citizen, 
which consisted of a simple gown, with 
down-turned collar, and sleeves with up- 
turned eufls. The old man seemed sunk in 
intense thought, and raised, from time to 
time, to the nightly skies, his beautiful, 
clear eyes, only to close them again, and 
pursue the more undisturbed his far-reach- 
ing speculations. 

Was it the great eventful era in which 



he lived which thus occupied his thoughts? 
The Reformation had lighted her torch; 
Luther had burned the papal bull of ex- 
communication, had declared himself at 
Worms, and found a city of refuge in 
Wartburg. In Switzerland, Zwinglius and 
Calvin had brought forward a new form of 
belief. The Augsburg Confession was pro- 
mulgated. Henry the Eighth, of England, 
had broken the power of the Pope, by 
whom, a short time before, had been found- 
ed the order of the Jesuits, and had de- 
clared himself the head of the English 
church. Sweden had consummated the 
Stockholm massacre, and had given her- 
self a king in the person of Gustavus Yasa. 
Ivan the Cruel had assumed the title of 
Czar of all the Eussias, Magellan had cir- 
cumnavigated the world, and Cortez had 
plundered Mexico. 

Surely here was material enough for 
speculation. Yet it was not the storms of 
earth that busied the old man : his atten- 
tion was fixed on the majestic heaven-vault 
which arched itself above him. The man 
whose exploring eyes were this night direct- 
ed to the firmament was the greatest astron- 
omer of all time, Nicholas Coper'nicus, bom 
at Thorn, Feb. 19, 1473, Doctor of Philos- 
ophy and Medicine, Canon of Ermeknd, 
and Honorary Professor at Bologna, Rome, 
and other places. In an hour of inspira- 
tion, he had snatched the earth-ball &om 
the center of the fixed, immovable universe, 
where the ancients had placed it, and sub- 
stituted in its stead the Star of Day, around 
which revolved the planets and their satel- 
lites. 

Copernicus was the first whose glance 
penetrated into the order which governs the 
systems of the universe ; the first who re- 
vealed to the inhabitants of earth the paths 
which the worlds on high must, from eter- 
,nally established laws, necessarily follow. 
In the midst of poverty, contending against 
mockery and persecution, with the help of 
a miserable wooden triangle, he had resolved 
the hitherto unsolved problem. The great 
intestigator was convinced that the great 
end of his strivings was accomplished ; he 
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even believed that he had reached the ut- 
most bounds of science to which it is per- 
mitted to man to attain. In his work en- 
titled "i^e Revolutionibus Orbium Ccdesti- 
wot" (On thd Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies), he had laid down his observations 
and experiments ; and he now wished to 
profit bj this beautiful spring night, to 
demon'strate once more, with the utmost 
exactness, what had previously been merely 
matter of perception, and then put his hand 
to the last correction of his work, which 
was now in press at Numberg, under the 
superintendence of his pupil, Relicus. 

It seemed as if the heavens smiled on his 
design, and had donned their most splendid 
festal garb. Copernicus labored with un- 
wearied assiduity, and forsook not hb watch 
until the stars paled in the light of the ris- 
ing sun. Before he prepared to depart, he 
seized once more the parallels formed by 
three slips of wood rudely put together (an 
instrument of his own fabrication, a model 
of which has been left us by Tycho Brahe), 
and directed them for the last time to the 
four cardinal points. " Yes, it is no illu- 
sion!" he shouted, delighted. "I have 
found the truth, — have overthrown an 
error which has held men captive for thou- 
sands of years." Transported by the great 
truths which had been disclosed to his in- 
spired vision, he fell on his knees beside 
hb table, and, rabing his eyes to heaven, 
and piously crossing his withered hands 
upon his breast, he said, ** Lord God, I 
thank thee that thou hast vouchsafed to me 
a perception of thy greatness and omnipo- 
tence." 

Then he took up his pen, and wrote 'on 
the title-page of his book, "This b the 
work of the great and perfect Creator ; it 
b the work of God." And after a few mo- 
ments' reflection, he added these words: 
*» Dedicated to the holy father. Pope Paul 
the Third. To thee, holy father, I conse- 
crate my work, that clergy and laity may 
see that I do not shun the most searching 
scrutiny. Thy dignity, and love for all the 
sciences, particularly the severer ones, will 
be a shield for me against the malice of the 



calumniator, and will protect me in spite 
of the proverb that there b no medicine for 
the bite of the slanderer. 

"Nicholas Copkenicus, 

" Thcnm:' 



Fkanklin asking for Work. — When 
quite a youth, Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing-office, and inquirecT if he 
could get employment as a printer. " Where 
are you from ? " inquired the foreman. — 
" America," was the reply. — " Ah," said 
the foreman, " from America ! A lad from 
America seeking employment as a printer ! 
Well, do you really understand the art of 
printing ? Can you set type ? " Franklin 
stepped to one of the cases, and, in a very 
brief space, set up the following passage 
from the first chapter of the gospel of John : 
" Nathaniel saith unto him. Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth 7 Philip saith 
unto him, Come and see ! " It was done so 
quickly, so accurately, and contained a deli- 
cate reproof so appropriate and powerful, 
that it at once gave him character and 
standing with all in the office. 



Fix your Mind. — Lay it down as a 
sound maxim, Nothing can be accomplished 
without a fixed purpose — a concentration 
of mind and energy. Whatever you attempt 
to do, whether it be the writing of an essay, 
or whittling of a stick, let it be done as 
well as you can do it. It was this habit 
that made Franklin, and Newton, and hun- 
dreds whose labors have been of incalculable 
service to mankind. Fix your mind closely 
and intently on what you undertake — in 
no other way can you have a reasonable 
hope of success. An energy that dies in 
a day is good for nothing — an hour's fixed 
attention will never avail. The heavens 
were not measured in a day. The inven- 
tions that bless mankind were not the result 
of a few moments' thought and investiga- 
tion. A lifetime has often been given to a 
single object. If you, then, have a desire 
to bless your species, or to get to yourself 
a glorious name, fix your mind upon some* 
thing, and let it remain fixed. 
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IMPROPRIETIES OP SPEECH. 

CoDtiaaed fttmi page & 
XIH. 

A COMMON error may be observed in the 
use of the objective case of personal pro- 
nouns instead of the nominative. A lady 
inquires oY her friend, " Who was that gen- 
tleman walking with you yesterday?" — 
" It was my brother, who has just returned 
from Europe." — " I thought it was him 
(he), from his resemblance to your father." 
— "Mary attempted to surprise me this 
evening, but as soon as I heard a lady's 
step I knew it was her (she)." The words 
in parentheses are of course the proper ones 
to be used in these expressions. 

XIV. 

A very common blunder is the substitu- 
tion of the transitive verb lay for the in- 
transitive verb lie (to lie down)." Nothing 
can be more erroneous than to say, as per- 
sons who ought to know better constantly 
do, "I shall go and lay down." What 
are you going to lay down — money, car- 
pets, plans, or what 7 for, as a transitive 
verb is used, an object is wanted to com- 
plete the sense. The speaker means, in 
fact, to tell us that he (himself) is going to 
lie down ; instead of which he gives us to 
understand that he is going to lay down or 
put down something which he has not 
named, but which it is necessary to name 
before we can understand the sentence ; and 
this sentence, when completed according to 
' the rules of grammar, will never convey 
the meaning he intends. 

How often are critical ears wounded by 
such expressions as the following: "My 
brother %s (lies) ill of a fever;" "The 
ship lays (lies) at the end of Long Wharf; " 
" The books were laying (lying) on the 
floor;" "He laid (lay) on a sofa three 
weeks ; " " After I had laid (lain) down, I 
remembered that I had left my pijtols lay- 
ing (lying) on the table." You must perceive 
that in every one of these instances the wrong 
verb is used, the right one being given in 
parenthesis. The error probably originates 
in the circumstance of the present tense of 



the verb " to hty '' being similar to the ftast 
tense of the verb " to lie." 

In such sentences as the following, 
wherein the verb is used reflectively, — 
" Now I lay me down to sleep," " If I lay 
myself down on the grass, I shall catch 
cold," " He laid himself down on the floor," 
— the verb " to lay " is correctly substi- 
tuted for the verb " to lie ; " for the addi- 
tion of the emphatic pronoun mysdf or 
himself, constituting an objective case, and 
coming immediately after the verb without 
the intervention of a preposition, renders ]t 
necessary that the verb employed should be 
transitive, that is, a verb in which the 
sense passes across from it to some noun. 

XV. 

A similar con^ion often arises in the 
use of the verbs sit and set. Sit is an in- 
transitive, set a transitive verb ; yet how 
oft)en do we hear such expressions as, " I 
have set (sat) with him for hours ; " " She 
set (sat) three nights by the patient's bed- 
side." What did they set ? — plants, trees, 
traps, or what ? for, as an objective cajse is 
evidently implied by the use of an active 
verb, an object is indispensable to complete 
the sense. No tense whatever of the verb 
" to sit " is rendered << set ; " and this last 
has but one word throughout the whole 
verb, except the active participle "set* 
ting ; " and " sit " has but two words, " sit" 
and "sat," except the active participle 
" sitting ; " therefore it is easy to correct 
this error, by the help of a little attention. 

XVI. 

I will not suppose that you are so illit- 
erate as to say " We done this," " You dome 
that," instead of " We did this," " You did 
that ; " and yet this gross blunder is too 
common even among persons claiming to 
have some education. " I did it," or " I 
have done it," is a phrase correct in its 
formation, its application being, of course, 
dependent on other circumstances. " You 
had rCt ought to do it " is another blunder 
that we sometimes hear. " You oughtoiot 
to do it " is the correct phrase. Be on your 
guard against the misuse of language. 
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The Watchman on the Tower aanoundng the Approach of the Enemy. 



STORY OF THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

Edward the Tuird, after the battle of 
Cressy, laid siege to Calais. He had for- 
tified his camp in so impregnable a manner 
that all the efforts of France proved inef- 
fectual to raise the siege, or throw succors 
into the city. The citizens, under Count 
Vienne, their gallant governor, made an 
admirable defense. France had now put 
5 



the sickle into her second harvest since 
Edward, with his victorious army, sat down 
before the town. The eyes of all £urope 
were intent on the i&sue. 

At length famine did more for Edward 
than arms. After suffering unheard-of ca- 
lamities, the citizens resolved to attempt 
the enemy's camp. They boldly sallied 
forth; the English joined battle; and after 
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a long and desperate engagement, Coont 
Yienne was taken prisoner, and the citizens 
who survived the slaughter retired within 
their gates. The command devolving upon 
Eustace St. Pierre, a man of mean birth, 
but of exalted virtue, he offered to capitu- 
late with Edward, provided he permitted 
them to depart with life and liberty. 

Edward, to avoid the imputation of cru- 
elty, consented to spare the bulk of the ple- 
beians, provided thej delivered up to him 
six of their principal citizenl'.with halters 
about their necks, as victims of due atone- 
ment for that spirit of rebellion with which 
thej had inflamed the vulgar. When his 
messenger. Sir Walter Mauny, delivered 
the terms, consternation and pale dismay 
were impressed on every countenance. To 
a long and dead silence, deep sighs and 
groans succeeded ; till Eustace St. Pierre, 
getting up to a little eminence, thus ad- 
dressed the assembly : 

*< My friends, we are brought to great 
straits this day. We must either yield to 
the terms of our cruel and ensnaring con- 
queror, or ^ve up our tender infants, our 
wives and daughters, to the bloody and 
brutal lusts of the violating soldiers. Is 
there any expedient left whereby we may 
avoid the guilt and in&my of delivering up 
those who have suffered every misery with 
you, on the one hand ; or, the desolation 
and horror of a sacked city, on the other ? 
There is, my friends, — there m one expe- 
dient left! A gracious, an excellent, a 
godlike expedient ! Is there any one here 
to whom virtue is dearer than life? Let 
him offer himself an oblation for the safety 
of his people ! He shall not fail of a bless- 
ed approbation from that Power who offered 
up His only Son for the salvation of man- 
kind." 

He spoke. But a universal silence pre- 
vailed. Each man looked around for the 
example of that virtue and magnanimity 
which all wished to approve in themselves, 
though they wanted the resolution. At 
length St. Pierre resumed : — "I doubt not 
but there are many here as ready, nay. 



more zealous for this martyrdom, than I 
can be ; though the station to which I am 
raised by the captivity of Lord Yienne im- 
parts a right to be the first in giving my 
life for your sakes. I give it freely ! I 
give it cheerfully ! — Who comes next 7 " 

** Your son ! ** exclaimed a youth not yet 
come to maturity. — "Ah! my child!" 
cried St. Pierre ; " I am then twice sacri- 
ficed. — But no : — I have rather begotten 
thee a second time. Thy years are few, 
but full, my son. The victim of virtue has 
reached the utmost purpose and goal of 
mortality. — Who next, my friends ? This 
is the hour of heroes ! " 

"Your kinsman!" cried John d'Aire. 
— " Your kinsman ! " cried James Wiss- 
ant. — " Your kinsman ! " cried Peter Wiss- 
ant. — " Ah ! " exclaimed Sir Walter Mau- 
ny, bursting into tears, "why was noil a 
citizen of Calais ! " 

The sixth victim was stiB wanting, but 
was quickly supplied by lot from numbers 
who were now emulous of so ennobling an 
example. The keys of the city were then 
delivered to Sir Walter. He took the six 
prisoners into his custody ; then ordered the 
gates to be opened, and gave charge to his ' 
attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, 
with their families, through the camp of the 
English. 

Before they departed, however, they de- 
sired permission to take their last adieu of 
th(;ir deliverers. What a parting ! What 
a scene ! They crowded, with their wives 
and children, about St. Pierre and his fel* 
low-prisoners. They embraced, they clung 
around, they f^U prostrate before them. 
They groaned, they wept aloud, and the 
joint clamor of their mourning passed the 
gates of the city, and was heard throughout 
the English camp. 

The English by this time were apprised 
of what passed within Calais. They heard 
the voice of lamentation, and their souls 
were touched with compassion. Each of 
the soldiers prepared a portion of hb own 
victuals to welcome and entertain the half- 
fitmifihed inhabitants; and they loaded them 
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iritli as much as their present weakness was 
able to bear, in order to supply them with 
sustenance by the way. 

At length St. Pierre and his fellow-yic- 
tims appeared, under the conduct* of Sir 
Walter and a guard. All the tents of the 
English were instantly emptied. The sol- 
diers poured from all parts, and arranged 
themselves on each aide, to behold, to con- 
tem'plate, to admire, this little band of pa- 
triots, as they passed. They bowed down 
to them on all sides. They murmured their 
applause of that virtue which they could 
not but revere, even in enemies ; and they 
regarded those ropes which the devoted 
men had voluntarily assumed about their 
necks, as ensigns of greater dignity than 
Uiat of the British garter. 

Aa soon as they had reached the pres- 
ence, "Manny," says the monarch, "are 
these the principal inhabitants of Calais? " 

" They are," says Mauny. " They are 
not only the principal men of Calais, — 
ihey are the principal men of France, my 
lord, if virtue has any share in the act of 
ennobling." 

"Were they delivered peaceably?" asks 
Edward. "Was there no resistance, no 
commotion, among the people?" 

" Not in the least, my lord. The people 
would all have perished rather than have 
delivered the least of these to your majesty. 
They are self-delivered, self-devoted ; and 
come to offer up their inestimable heads as 
an ample equivalent for the ransom of 
thousands." 

Edward was secretly piqued at this re- 
ply of Sir Walter ; but he knew the privi- 
lege of a British subject, and suppressed 
his resentment. " ftq)erience," says he, 
" has ever shown that lenity only serves to 
invite people to new crimes. Severity, at 
times, is indispelisably necessary to compel 
subjects to submission, by punishment and 
example. — Go," he cried to an officer, 
" lead these men to execution." 

At this instant a sound of triumph was 
heard throughout the camp. The queen 
had just arrived, with a powerful reinforce- 



ment of gallant troops. Sir Walter flew to 
receive her majesty, and briefly informed 
her of the particdars respecting the six 
victims. As soon as she had been wel- 
comed by Edward and his court, she de- 
sired a private audience. 

" My lord," said she, " the question I 
am to enter upon is not touching the lives 
of a few mechanics ; — it respects the hon- 
or of the English nation ; it respects the 
glory of my Edward, my husband, my kbg. 
You think you Blive sentenced six of your 
enemies to death. No, my lord, they have 
sentenced themselves ; and their execution 
would be the execution of their own orders, 
not the orders of Edward. The stage on 
which they would sufier would be to them ^ 
a stage of lumor; but a stage of shame ^io 
Edward ; a reproach on his conquests ; an 
indelible disgrace to his name. Let us 
rather disappoint these haughty burghers, 
who wish to invest themselves with glory 
at our expense. We can not wholly deprive 
them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly 
intended, but we may cut them short of 
their desires. In the place of that death . 
by which their glory would be consum'mate, 
Jet us bury them under gifts ; let us put 
them to confusion with applauses. We 
shall thereby defeat them of that popular 
opinion which never fails to attend those 
who suffer in the cause of virtue." 

" I am convinced. You have prevailed. 
Be it so ! " replied Edward. " Prevent the 
execution. Have them instantly before us." 
They came ; when Queen Philippa, with an 
aspect and accent diffusing sweetness, thus 
bespoke them : 

" Natives of France, and inhabitants of 
Calais ! You have put us to a vast expense 
of blood and treasure in the recovery of 
our just and natural inheritance. But you 
have acted up to the best of an erroneous 
judgment; and we admire and honor in you 
that valor and virtue by which we have so 
long been kept out of our rightful posses- 
sions. — You noble burghers ! You excel- 
lent citizens ! Though you were ten-fold 
the enemies of our person and our throne, 
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we can feel for you Dothiog on our part 
save respect and affectioa. You have been 
sufficiently tested. We loose your chains ; 
we snatch you from the scaffold ; and we 
thank you for that lesson of humiliation 
which you teach us, when you show us that 
excellence is not of blood, of title, or of sta- 
tion ; that virtue gives a dignity superior 
to that of kings ; and that those whom the 
Almighty informs with sentiments like 
yours are justly and eminently raised 
above all human distinctious. You are 
now free to depart to your kinsfolk, to 
your countrymen, to all those whose lives 
and liberties you have so nobly redeemed, 
provided you refuse not the tokens of our 
esteem. Yet we would rather bind you to 
ou];^lves by every endearing obligation ; 
and for this purpose we offer to you your 
choice of the gifts and honors that Edward 
has to bestow. Kivals for fame, but always 
friends to virtue, we wish that England 
were entitled to call you her sons." 

" Ah ! my country," exclaimed St. Pierre ; 
" it is funo that I tremble fur you. Edward 
only wins our cities ; but Philippa conquers 
hearts!'' 

The foregoing exoellent reading exero!fle is from 
Broolce's " Fool of Quality," a work much admired 
in its day, though now almost forgotten. Uenry 
Brooke, the author, was born in 17UC, and died in 
1783. He was the son of an Irish clergyman. The 
incidents upon which the foregoing narrative is 
founded are historical, and may bo fbund narrated 
in Hume's History of England. 

Pronounce Calais Kalvt (or. as in French, Kah- 
Iv/) J V'ienne, Ve-enn'; St. Pierre, SairU-jteer^ (or, 
aji in French, Sany-peer') ; piqued, peekt. A burgher 
is an inhabitant of a burg or borough. 



Tnui«lat«d from the German for the School Moothly. 

THJS LAST DAYS OF A GREAT MAN. 

Continued ftom pege 62. 
CHAPTEB II. 

The young morning sun peered with soft- 
ened gleam into the window, and threw its 
rays on the still moist lines. The fading 
lamp flared fitfully, and weariness closed 
the eyes of the originator of a new doctrine, 
the discoverer of a till now unknown truth. 
He reposed a few moments ; but not long 
did Goper'nicus enjoy the restor'ative slum- 
ber which had taken possession of him. He 



soon arose, and prepared to proceed to the 
discharge of the duties which awaited him 
elsewhere. 

Descending from the tower, he met an 
old servant, who said, "Sir, the messenger 
from Nurnberg is ready to set off; he only 
waits for the corrected proof of a letter 
from you." Copernicus turned back, gave 
the servant what was wanted, and seated 
himself immediately to write a few more 
lines; but his pen fell from his powerless 
hand, and he sank back exhausted in his 
chair. 

" Pardon me," said the gray-haired ser- 
vant, as he gently shook his master, "I 
know you need rest, but my orders admit 
no delay. At this moment ten patients are 
waiting at your house, and a messenger has 
ridden in all haste &om Frauenberg, with 
word that the water-wheel has stopped, and 
that three workmen, in attempting to start 
it again, have been horribly mangled." 

" Ah ! the poor creatures ! " cried Coper- 
nicus, springing up. "Let my horse be 
saddled." Forgetting all weariness, he has- 
tily descended the stairs, and soon reached 
his habitation. His dwelling was on^ of 
the most unassuming in the whole little 
town, and consisted of a lab'oratory, where 
he prepared his medicines for the sick ; a 
little painting-studio, where the great schol- 
ar, who was also a proficient in this art, 
sometimes busied himself with his* pencil, 
and had painted portraits of himself and 
some of his friends, besides reminiscences 
of Rome and Bologna ; and a modest little 
sitting-room, which stood open to every one 
who chose to make the least demand upon 
the head or heart of Copernicus. Over the 
door was an oval opyiing, through which 
the sun-light at noon, falling upon a partic- 
ular point in the ropm, made it serve as a sun- 
dial. The sole ornaments of this guest-room 
were some verses written by his own hand, 
which he had pasted over the chimney. 

On arriving at his house, the learned 
Copernicus found the ten patients who were 
awaiting his comiAg. They stretched out 
to him their imploring hands. He imme- 
diately applied bandages to the wounded, 
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administered medicine to others, and dis- 
miased none without alms and consolation. 
Then he hastily drank a cup of milk, and 
was about to mount his horse to proceed to 
Frauenberg, when a courier, covered with 
dust and sweat, alighted at his door. 
Alarmed and anxious, Copernicus hastened 
out, and received a letter from his friend 
Gizka, the Bishop of Kulm, with the fol- 
lowing contents : 

** May God take us in his hoi j keeping, 
and avert the blow which threatens you ! 
Your enemies, and the envious, evil-eyed 
fiiult-finders who are leagued with them, 
accuse yon of hSr^esy, and of attempting to 
mislead the public mind. They have fully 
succeeded in exciting the people of Nurn- 
berg against you, so that the populace there 
onrse your name, the priests hurl their de- 
nunciations against you from the pulpit, 
the Academy loudly clamors for your ex- 
communication, and the University, learn- 
ing that your work is in press, threatens to 
destroy the printing-office, and with it the 
labor of your whole life. Hasten here 
quickly, to allay the storm, though I almost 
fear you will come too late." 

Copernicus was hardly able to read the 
letter to the end ; hb strength forsook him, 
and he sank fainting into the arms of the 
seirant who hastened to his assistance. 
When the restoratives administered by the' 
old servant had again brought him to him- 
self, the messenger, who had strict orders 
not to return without him, inquired if he 
was ready to accompany him back. " Yes," 
he answered, with the most entire- resigna- 
tion, " I am ready. Let us set off, but nei- 
ther to Nurnberg nor to Kulm. In Frau- 
enberg the sick and mangled await my aid, 
and must not die for want of it. Thither 
we will turn our steps. Let my enemies, 
in their rage, destroy my work, if they 
will ; the stars will neither stand still nor 
change their course." 

An hour later, Copernicus entered Frau- 
enberg. The works which he had erected 
on an elevated point in the city conveyed 
thither the waters of a small river about 
half a mile distant, and at the same time 



developed such power as sufficed to carry 
a mill which the famed scholar had also 
built there. The machinery had immensely 
ameliorated the condition of the inhabitants 
of Frauenberg, for it now needed only the 
turning of a faucet to lead the water to the 
very roofs of the houses, while before, espe- 
cially in the warm season, the lack of this 
necessary element often drove the good peo- 
ple to utter despair, and there was no pos- 
sible chance of extinguishing any fire which 
might break out. 

The machine, as we have already men- 
tioned, had got out of order a few days 
before ; and this circumstance was all the 
more unfortunate because a church festival 
was close at hand, which usually drew to- 
gether a large concourse of people. The 
practiced eye of Copernicus immediately 
detected the cause of the disturbance, and 
in a few hours the machinery was so com- 
pletely repaired that the citizens had the 
great joy of seeing the all-important ele- 
jjaeni again flowing freely in all directions. 
He had first, however, devoted himself to 
the care of the injured men, whom he found 
in a most shocking condition ; and, though 
unable to spare all of them the pain of a 
surgical operation, yet, with the pain caused 
by his instruments, came like a soothing 
balm words of tenderness and consolation. 
But, alas ! he who was so ready to help, — 
who always thought of others before him- 
self, was now destined, on the very spot 
which he had so benefited, to swallow a bit- , 
ter morsel. 

Prononnoo the au in F^^auenhurg like the ew in 
now ; Bologna, Bo-Um'ya. The mark over the last 
e in leambd is oalled a diseresie, and is meant to 
show that the e ought to bo separated from the pre- 
oeding sjUable in the pronunciation. Learned, 
when a vert>, is pronounced in one syllable ; when 
an adjectiye, in two. 
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Continued fhtm ptfe GL 
XVII. 

Some vilely-coined words have lately 
come into use in certain newspapers. I 
have noticed such expressions as " newspO' 
porial clippings," ♦* the reportorial corps,' 
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" the ladj debuted before a large audience." 
Avoid all such wretched and unwarrantable 
innoyations. 

xyiEL 

If correct habits of speech are not formed 
in youth, vicious habits will be, and these 
it may be difficult -to cure. Persons, long 
after they have been taught better, have 
been known to strive unsuccessfully to 
break themselves of the habit of saying he 
done it, for he did it ; ycu had n't ought, 
for you ought not ; why don't you lay down, 
for why don't you lie down, &c. Some 
well-educated persons, through the power 
of long habit, will persist in usmg shew in- 
stead of showed, as the preterit of show ; 
as, he shew the book, instead of he showed 
the book, &c. Shew is used in no one in- 
stance by Shakspeare. 

zix. 

It is a blunder to use the plurals ashes 
and pains as if they were in the singular 
number. Do not say " that ashes uxis r^ 
moved ; " but " those ashes toere removed," 
Do not say " great pains was tfiken; " but 
<* great pains toere taken." 



How often do we see the plural of excel- 
lejwe misspelt by the insertion of a super- 
fluous « in the last syllable. We should 
write **her excellences^* of character, not ex- 
cdUndes, But, if we are speaking of their 
Excellencies the Governors, the i is proper ; 
for this word has ezcdUncy for its singular, 
and not excdlence^ 

zzi. 

While on the subject of misspelt words, 
I would ask why certain newspaper pub- 
lishers will insist on advertising <* station- 
ary for sale." Stationary what? They 
undoubtedly mean stationery ; but they do 
not say so. So we oft«n see signs like the 
following : " MiUinary done here ; " " Con- 
fectionary for parties." From milliner we 
have miUinery ; from confectioner, oonfec- 
tionery. There is no authority whatever 
for the other mode of spelling the words. 



XXII. ^ 

That " prepositions govern the objective 
case " is a golden rule of grammar ; and if 
it were only well remembered, it would 
effectually correct the common mistake of 
substituting the nominative for the object- 
ive pronoun. In using a relative pronoun 
in the objective case, it is often more ele- 
gant to put the preposition befpre than after 
it ; thus, " To whom was the order given ? " 
instead of **Whom was the order given 
to 7 " Indeed, if this practice were to be 
invariably adopted, it would obviate the 
possibility of confounding the nominative 
with the objective case, because no man 
would ever find himself able to utter such 
a sentence as " To who was the proposal 
made 7 " though he might very unconscious- 
ly say " Who was the proposal made to 7 " 
and the error would be equally flagrant in 
both instances. 

XXTTI. 

Some persons add a superfluous preposi- 
tion at the end of a sentence, as in " More 
than you think for,** This, however, is an 
awkwardness rarely committed by persons 
of decent education. 

xxrv. 

Some persons use the past tense of the 
verb ** togo " instead of the past participle, 
and say ** I should have went,** instead of 
" I should have gone." This is not a very 
common error, but it is a' very great one. 
One might a£ well say " I should have was 
at the theater, last night," instead of *« I 
should have been at the theater," &o., as 
say " I should have vxtU" instead of " I 
should have gone.** 

xiv. 

The vulgar speaker uses adjectives in- 
stead of adverbs, and says, ** This letter is 
written shocking.** .The genteel bungler 
uses adverbs instead of adjectives, and 
says, <* This writing looks shockingly,** The 
perpetrators of the latter offense may fancy 
they can shield themselves behind the gram- 
matical law which compels the employment 
of an adverb, not an adjective, to qualify a 
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yerb, and behind the first rule of ^syntax, 
whidh says "a verb most agree with its 
nominative." But which is the nominative 
in the expression alluded to ? Which per- 
forins the act of looking — the writing or 
the speaker 7 To say that a thing looks 
when we look at it, is an idiom peculiar to 
our language, and means not that the thing 
actually lookSy but only appears. Now, a 
thing can not appear beautifully ; it may 
appear beautiful. It is improper, there- 
fore, to say " the moon looks beautifully," 
♦» the flowers smell sweetly," " thU writing 
looks shockingly ; " because it is the speak- 
er who performs the act of looking, smell- 
ing, &c. ; and you should say, " The moon 
looks beautiful," " The flowers smell sweet." 
Hiere are some peculiar idioms which it 
would be better to avoid altogether, if pos- 
rible; but, if you feel compelled to use 
them, take them as they are. You can not 
prune and refine them by the rules of syn- 
tax, and to attempt to do so shows igno- 
rance as well as affectation. 



A CUEIOUS CIRCUMSTANCK 

FROM THE GKKMAX OF SEINBOK. 

As once I was taking a walk, you see, 

A curious ciroamstanoe happened to me. . 

A hontsman I saw through the thorny brake 

Kide to and fro by the woodland lake. 

The deer came bounding across the spot, 

Bat what did the huntsman 7 He shot them not ! 

He blew his horn by the forest green, — 

Now tell mo, good people, what could that mean 7 

And as I stroUed onward along the shore, 

A curious circumstance happened once more. 

A fisher-maid in a boat on the lake 

Rowed to and fro near the thorny brake ; 

'T was sundown, — the fishes around her shot, 

but what did the maiden 7 She caught them not ! 

She sang a song by the forest green, — 

Now tell mc, good people, what could that mean 7 

Retracing my steps at CTening^s fall, 
The most curious circumstance happened of all : 
A riderless horse stood in the brake, 
An empty skiff ilsposed on the lake ; 
And passing the grove of alders there. 
What heard I therein 7 A whispering pair ! 
The moon shone brightly, the night was serene, — 
Now tell me, good people, what could that mean 7 




ON THE TREATMENT OF BOOKS. 

What a world is the book world ! What 
an illustrious companionship does it offer 
for the gratification of our social and spir- 
itual instincts and likings ! The great, the 
brave, the self-sacrificing, — the oppressed 
and their deliverers, — the sages, the in- 
structors, the benefactors of mankind, in 
all ages, live again in books, and reveal to 
us, in the seclusion of our chambers and 
firesides, what were the thoughts and mo- 
tives of their secret lives ; why they lived 
laborious days, and spumed the tempting 
delights of sense ; what was the spiritual 
atmosphere in which they breathed ; what 
the secret source of endeavor, never slack- 
ening till the goal was won. 

Books, like men, have a two-fold nature : 
paper, print, and binding, are their bodily 
substances, and the thoughts that breathe 
along their pages may be called their spirit. 
And since we would be loth to abuse our 
living friend and benefactor, or his dead 
remains, we ought not to abuse a good 
book. Unhappily, there is a very author- 
itative precedent for the maltreatment of 
books. Dr. Johnson rarely read a book 
without thumbing, twisting, pulling, haul- 
ing, and crushing it into a state of disloca- 
tion utterly hopeless, as though he had de- 
termined to wring its essence out of it, as 
men do per'fumes from flowers by squeezing 
them to death ; so that those who had the 
misfortune to lend him a volume rarely 
knew it again after it had escaped the tor- 
ture of his inquisition. We do not think 
the example of the great lexicographer, in 
this particular, worthy of imitation. 

That, in the present day, books are 
cheap, is no reason why they should be 
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cheaply estimated. The spectacle of an 
unfortunate volume with its back broken 
and half its sheets ** started/' as the book- 
binders have it, or of X>ne crippled into a 
state of rickets by a lazy, one-handed read- 
er, who claps his heavy elbow on the left- 
hand page while he is reading the right- 
hand one ; or of one which, having been 
lately read, has been suffered to be knocked 
or kicked about till its comers, all uncor- 
nered, show like the toes of a pair of de- 
funct boots with a ragged stocking peeping 
through — such disasters as these, while 
they awaken compassion for the persecuted 
volumes, arouse our resentment against the 
perpetrators of the injustice. 

Now, regarding books as among our best 
friends, we feel bound to stand up for their 
friendly treatment. Some of our closest 
intimates, whom we respect for many wor- 
thy reasons, are, we are sorry to say, grossly 
wanting in a reverence for books. Thus, 
one very excellent gentleman never takes 
up a volume without grasping it firmly be- 
tween finger and thumb of both hands, and 
twisting it suddenly, as it were, inside out, 
by bringing his knuckles together behind. 
He may thus break the back of the book, 
especially if it be in boards, or only bound 
in. cloth. 

Another of our friends has a knack of 
pulling at each leaf as he reads it, and 
thumbing and pinching it like a man in the 
paper-market trying the stoutness of a 
sample. We happened once to take this 
gentleman with us into the shop of a well- 
known print-seller. While we were turn- 
ing over a portfolio in search of a portrait, 
he opened another, of new prints, and began 
routing through them for pastime. The 
proprietor flew forward and seized his arm, 
saying, " I will show you those prints, sir, 
with pleasure ; but can not allow you to 
handle them." 

" Why not 7 — other gentlemen are han- 
dling prints." — " Pardon me ; you do not 
know what you are about," said the shop- 
keeper, as he tied up the portfolio. " Were 
I to suffer you to proceed, you would do 
two hundred dollars' worth of mischief in 



a quarter of an hour. You should handle 
no prints but your own." 

The rebuke was perfectly just ; and, like 
the delinquent in question, there are num- 
bers of inconsiderate people, whos^ touch, 
albeit with fingers of the very cleanest, is 
ruin to a fine print or drawing, which, when 
once crumpled, or " kinked," as the dealers 
say, can . never again be pressed flat, or 
offered for sale as new. Books in folio 
and quarto, especially when illustrated, re- 
quire as delicate handling as prints ; and 
those who maltreat them in this respect 
will fin* out their error, should it ever be- 
come convenient to turn them into cash. 

Some persons never lose the habit they 
acquired at the primary school, where they 
learned to spell a, b, ab, and b, a, ba, and 
to the end of their lives hold their books 
by sheer force of thumb pressed between 
the margins at the foot of the page. If 
this class of persons read much, — which 
they never do, — their books would perish 
by the tortures of the thumb-screw. 

Books should be handled tenderly; it 
should be remembered that their nerves 
and sinews are but sewing-thread and tlun 
glue, and that they are 7wt brickbats. They 
should never be forced open too wide; 
should not be swung by a single cover ; not 
thumbed like a child's primer ; not folded 
down at the comers to mark where tke 
reader left off; not ground beneath the 
elbow ; not consigned to the mercy of pitch- 
and-toss accidents. 

When read, they should lie comfortably 
in the hollow of the hand, or rest on t^e 
table or reading-stand; and there is not 
really the slightest necessity for dropping 
a spoonful or two of bread-crumbs into the 
narrow in-ter'sti-ces of the back, or of mak- 
ing the leaves the receptacle of green or 
dried flowers or botanical specimens, or 
even of memorandums of any kind — all 
which procedures tend to the destruction 
of the volume. If they are good books 
(and if they are bad, the sooner the owner 
gets rid of them the better), they have a 
solid right to good treatment, and should 
have it. 
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The TciTor nipped in the Ice. 



THE VOYAGE OF THE TERROR. 

One of the most remarkable Arctic voy- 
ages ever made was that of Captain Back, 
io the ship Terror, which sailed from Eng- 
land for the polar seas in the year 1836. 
The wood-cut represents the ship " nipped," 
as the sailors call it, in the ice near the en- 
trance of the Frozen Strait. This took 
place on the 14th of September. A vio- 
lent landward motion pressed all the sur- 
rounding ice into the utmost possible com- 
paotness, raised much of it into ponderous 
pointed heaps of twenty feet and upward 
in height, and jammed the ship with peril- 
ous tightness between the nearest masses. 

The hapless ship, thus wedged in a mass 
of floating ice, was for many days drifled 
backward and forward along the coast, and 
away from it, over a range of about thirty 
miles, just as the wind, tha current, or the 
tide, directed. She lay in the grip of the 
ice-masses as helplessly as a kid in the folds 
of a boa-constrictor; and when she was 
hurled into, a change of position, it was 
with such force that she lefl her form as 



perfectly impressed behind her as if it had* 
been struck in a die. 

One of those extraordinary convulsions 
which are the last hope of the ice-bound 
Arctic voyager at length occurred. The 
whole body of ice, for leagues around, got 
into general commotion, and burst into sin- 
gle masses, and, commencing an impetuous 
rush to the west, tossed many blocks into 
heaps, ground others to powder, whirled all: 
into a hurly-burly, and bore away the ship* 
like a feather toward the Frozen Strait. 

Soon afterward she was more firmly be- 
set in the ice than ever ; and here she re- 
mained till, on the 20th of February, 1837,. 
she was again afloat, but bufiieted andi 
nipped by masses of ice, which caused her 
timbers to creak hideously from stem to 
stern, as if she were about to be rent asun- 
der. For more than three weeks she was 
thus tossed about. Never was there a more 
marvelous succession of awful dangers with- 
out a ca-tas'tro-phe, and of providential 
deliverances without any instrumentalttj 
of man. 
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After describing two remarkable escapes 
from the tremendous shocks of driving ice, 
hurled together like mountain masses hj an 
earthquake, Captain Back observes : ** On 
the 16th of March another rush drove irre- 
sistibly on the larboard quarter and stern, 
and, forcing the ship ahead, raised her upon 
the ice. Scarcely were ten minutes lefl us 
for the expression of our astonishment that 
y any thing of human build could outlive such 
assaults, when another equally violent rush 
succeeded, and, in its way toward the star- 
board quarter, threw up a rolling wave 
thirty feet high, crowned by a blue square 
mass of many tons, resembling the entire 
side of a house, which, afl^r hanging for 
some time in doubtful poise on the ridge, 
• at length fell with a crash into the hollow, 
in which, as in a cavern, the after-part of 
the ship seemed imbedded." 

At length, after her many hard knocks 
and squeezes, the brave ship Terror got 
free, and found herself in open water. 
Four months, all but a day, had she been 
in the grip of the ice. She was pretty well 
shattered and loosened, as you may sup- 
pose ; and Captain Back and . his men 
thought it very doubtful if she could hold 
together long enough to bear them across 
the ocean into a British harbor. But there 
was nothing to do but to run her, with all 
possible speed, toward home. 

She was utterly crazy, and broken, and 
leaky; strained and twisted, and with a 
frightful opening astern. Not even her 
rough tumbling among the ice-masses was 
more perilous than her struggling, stagger- 
ing, water-logged voyage across the north- 
em Atlantic. Gradually sinking by the 
head, she at last reached the north-west 
coast of Ireland, and was run ashore. Had 
she been three hours longer at sea, she 
would certainly have gone to the bottom. 

But the history of the Terror did not end 
Siere. In the year 1844 she was refitted 
and got ready, in company with the Er^e- 
bus, for the expedition of Sir John Frank- 
lin, over which so sad a mystery hangs. 
The last that was seen of the Terror and 
her companion, they were moored to an 



iceberg near the center of Baffin*s Bay, 
waiting for an opening through the vast 
body of ice that surrounded them. This 
was in July, 1845. The poor Terror! 
After her terrible struggles with the ice, 
in her former voyage, it was hard that she 
should not have survived to bring back 
to us the story of her second encounters. 




PRETTY POL 

The parrot in his own country — and 
that country may be situated almost any 
where upon land lying within the torrid 
zone — is a member of a very declamatory 
republic. Naturalists class him in the or- 
der of the Scan-so'reSj a word from the 
Latin scando, I climb ; because Pol is one 
of the climbing birds. But the parrot, in 
all his tribes, differs in many important re- 
spects from the other families of this order. 
Pol, in the first place, is a practical Brah- 
min in diet, never destroying either reptile 
or insect life, but feeding cleanly and inno- 
cently upon vegetables alone. 

Then, in the second place, he is no fight- 
er ; all his excitement exhales itself in bawl- 
ing and talking. If he have any com'bat- 
ive propensities, he subdues them like a 
philosopher ; or, when that is impossible, 
gives vent to them in a species of natural 
stump oratory, which is as harmless as it is 
ve'hement. Parrots hold their con'claves 
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all day long during the fine weather ; and, 
if the testimony of travelers is correct, a 
most prodigious concert do they make when 
all are debating together. 

In the rainy season they retire into their 
clefts, crannies, and hiding-places in hollow 
trees — not being skilled in the art of 
building nests, in which, therefore, they 
have no property. What the parrot wants 
in a warlike spirit — if that be a want — 
he makes up in amiability, sociableness, 
and natural affection. For these tender 
qualities some tribes are more remarkable 
than others, but all are more or less ishar- 
acterized by them. 

His habit of taking food in his claw, and 
conveying it, as it were, from hand to 
mouth, is common to no other member of 
the feathered tribe, except alone the goat- 
sucker ; and when taken in connection with 
the grave and sententious mood of Pol when 
engaged in the serious discussion of a lump 
of sugar, imparts an air of absurd similar- 
ity to the human in his behavior, which has 
a pretty generally admitted claim upon our 
sympathies. 

But, after all, it is PoPs talking capabil- 
ities which are his chief passport to favor. 
It should be remembered, by those who 
would direct his education, tliat PoPs in- 
stinct is imitation ; and therefore, if you 
would have him talk, you must talk to him ; 
otherwise, he will imitate sounds which are 
not articulate, and, though really a genius 
in his way, will pass for a dunce for lack 
of the power of speech. We have known 
one who passed his life in a carpenter's 
shop imitate the planing of a deid board 
with such precision, that the imitated was 
undistinguishable from -the real sound. The 
mewing of a cat, or the bark or whine of a 
dog, the sharpening of a saw, and fifty oth- 
er disagreeable sounds, may be acquired, 
if care is not taken, by isolating him from 
bad examples while yet young, to habituate 
him lo articulate sounds, and to the expres- 
rion of unobjectionable phrases. 

A gray parrot, with whom we had the 
pleasure of an acquaintance some years 
ago, learned to repeat several couplets of a 



sentimental poem ; and having been taught 
to pronounce them in a sentimental drawl, 
and a kind of maudlin tone, could of course 
repeat them in no other way. When, after 
a long course of private instr^ction, he was 
brought out for exhibition, roars of -laugh- 
ter followed his recitations : the effect, in 
fact, was irresistible. But flattery spoiled 
him. Hearing nothing but laughter in re- 
sponse to his oracular utterances, he shortly 
began to laugh himself, and indulged so 
much in the exercise that his poetical mem- 
ories soon vanished altogether. 

Another gray specimen, whom we recol- 
lect very well, could sing the first line of 
**0, Nannie, wilt thou gang with me?" 
not only pronouncing the words, but scream- 
ing the tune with a discordaMtly comical 
kind of correctness. He was in the habit 
of exhibiting at a drawing-room window in 
a fashionable watering-place, and generally 
concluded his short solo with the words, 
rather angrily pronounced, " Gro on, good 
people — go on, good people!" addressed 
to the crowd who stopped to hear. 

Said a gentleman to a dealer, who was 
asking a high price for a parrot, " This is a 
handsome bird, but he talks very little." — 
"I think the more," answered Pol, imme- 
diately, and was bought up, without further 
chaffering. 

Some years ago, an unfortunate green 
parrot arrived at the house of a rather pe- 
nurious landlady where we were quartered. 
It was a present from a relation in Calcut- 
ta, who had sent it over without a cage. 
Pol's new proprietor being too stingy to 
buy one, the poor fellow was left to wander 
about the house and shift as he might. He 
soon became a spectacle as curious as mel- 
ancholy. For latk of a perch, his hand- 
some tail was ground off by the action of • 
the floor and the gravel, as he foraged 
about house and garden in search of food. 
He next became as black as a cinder, from 
routing in dusty holes and comers, and 
grew to resemble rather a huge toad than 
a bird of the air. 

At length a child employed in the house 
took compassion on him ; . she made him a 
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shelter from an old box, in which she dtuck 
a perch for his accommodatioQ, and began 
a course of instruction. Pol manifested 
extraordinary docility, and soon learned to 
bawl out lustily, *< There *s a knock at the 
door!" — a phrase which he picked up 
from the constant appeals made to the 
child, his patron, whose business it was to 
open the street-door to all comers. Pol's 
talking talent won for him a consideration 
that humanity alone would not have dic- 
tated ; a cage was bought, and the bird was 
put in possession. The delight of the child 
found expression in childlike terms, which 
Polly soon caught up ; and for years after- 
wards he was heard to repeat, at interrals, 
•♦ Polly got a cage ! Polly got a cage ! — 
lost his taU — poor tail ! " — a complaint 
which he continued to reiterate long after 
the tail was renewed. 



Original. 

PRIDE SHALL HAVE A FALL. 
Enter Mr. Bluff and Mb. Loftt, meeting. 

Bluff. Ha ! friend Lofty ! I am delighted 
to see you ! I did n't expect to meet you 
in Philadelphia. (Offers his hand, which 
Lofty declines.) 

Lofty. Really, sir, you have the advan- 
tage of me. I can not call you by name. 

Bluff. What! Don't you recollect Bluff, 
the shipbuilder? Were n't we on a jury 
once together 7 

Lof' Very likely, Mr. Bluff; but that is 
hardly a reason for pledging eternal friend- 
ship. 

Bluff. I don't know that, friend Lofty. 

Lrf. (aside). Friend Lofty! What im- 
pudence ! 

Bluff. Make a friend when you can, and 
he a friend when you ^an, is my maxim. 
Now, I left New York in such a hurry that 
I forgot to bring a letter of introduction to 
the man we are both calling on, old Ste- 
phen Girard. Are you acquainted with 
him? 

Lof. I never saw. him in my life, ]^r. 
Buff. 

Bluff. Bluff, if you please, sir ; Benja- 
min BLoff, at your service. As I was about 



to say, if you don't know Mr. Girard per- 
sonally, you 've brought letters to him, per- 
haps — eh? 

Lof. Certainly, sir. I should not pre- 
sume to call on a gentleman without an 
introduction of some sort. 

Bluff. Well, now, friend Lofty, you can 
do me a favor. Lying at my pier on the 
North River is the Flying Cloud, as fine a 
ship as ever walked the waters. She is 
bound for Marseilles, and waiting for a 
cargo ; and I want Stephen Girard to help 
her to one. If you would be good enough 
to say a word for me as a fellow New 
Yorlcer, it might do me a good service with 
the old man. 

Lcf. Impossible, 3Ir. Bluff! You and 
I move in very different circles, Mr. Bluff. 
In short, Mr. Bluff, you will please not to 
claim acquaintance with me before Mr. 
Girard. 

Bluff. Surely you know the firm of Bab- 
bit and Bluff? 

Lof. In the way of busine.<«, yes. ! a 
very respectable firm, no doubt. 

Bluff. Is our note good in Wall-street ? 

Lof. Unexceptionable, Mr. Bluff. 

Bluff. Why, then But, no matter, 

sir, no matter ! Here comes Mr. Girard's 
gardener. 

Enter Mr. Gibabd, trilh a hoe and waterinff-pot, 

Lof Come here, my good man. I am 
Mr. Lofty. When will Mr. Girard be vis- 
ible? 

Gvrwrd. What do you want to see him 
for? 

Lof I am waiting to see him on busi- 
ness. 

Grr. So I supposed. But what's the 
business ? 

Lof That 's my business, my good man. 
You must not ask impertinent questions. 

Gir. (Innring law). ! I humbly beg 
your pardon, sir. I hope you '11 excuse my 
bad manners. We farmers, you know, are 
a rough, awkward set. 

Bluff. Don't say any thing against farm- 
ers! An honest, industrious farmer is a 
better man than a king. 
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Gir, Who are jou, and who asked jour 
opinion ? 

'Bluff. Who am I ? — Benjamin Bluff. 
Who asked my opinion ? — Nobody. But 
I chose to give it. It 's a free country, 
and opinions are free. 

Gir. And what do you want of old Gi- 
rard? 

Bluff. I want him to give me a cargo 
for the Flying Cloud, bound for Marseilles, 
and as stuiich and well-couditionod a craft 
as flouts. 

Gir, The times are hard ; and old Girard 
is a stingy, close-fiiited, grasping, disoblig- 
ing, avaricious, miserly old 

Bluff. Stop that, stop that, my friend ! 
•Now, are not you a pretty specimen of a 
white man, to abuse the employer, whose 
bread you are eating, after that fashion 7 
Shame on you, sir ! Shame on you ! 
• Gir. Why, every body knows what old 
Girurd is, and there 's no harm in speak- 
ing it out Because he pays me wages, 
must I hold my tongue 7 

Bltfff. Did he ever wrong you of a cent 7 

Gir. I can't say he ever did. 

Bluff. Did you ever know, to a certain- 
ty, of his wronging any man 7 

Gir. I can't say I ever did ; but I 've 
heard uli sorts of reports. 

Bluff. All that you actually know of 
him is in his favor ; and yet, on the strength 
of mere reports, — malicious, perhaps, and 
false, — you try to prejudice a stranger 
against him. Come, come, sir, put down 
the hoc and the watering-pot, the honest 
implements of the gardener, and take up the 
bludgeon of the highwayman ; it is not so 
dastardly a weapon as the tongue of the 
slanderer. 

Gir. Well, well, if you talk to me in 
that style, I '11 fix your business for you 
with Girard. I have more influence with 
the*old scamp than any one of his clerks. 

Lof^ Influence ! Did you say you had 
influence with old Girard 7 

Gir. I can wind him round my finger. 
He '11 do any thing I advise him to. 

Lof. Then, I '11 tell you what I want. 



Crir. Ha ! I was an impertinent follow, 
just now, for asking what you wanted ! 

Lof. (offering tnoney). There *s a dollar 
for you, my good man. 

Gir. Keep it for the next beggar, my 
good man. There are some bruises that 
money will not heal. 

Lof. The truth is that old Girard has a 
couple of promissory notes of mine for 
twenty thousand dollars, due next week, 
and I want him to renew them for six 
months. Do you think he '11 do it 7 

Gir. I know he '11 not. 

Lof. Then I am ruined. But I '11 not 
believe you. You are only Mr. Girard's 
gardener. 

Gir. That 's true. I 'm only his gar- 
dener. But, then, he does his own garden- 
ing. (Puts down hoe and watering-pot.) 

Bhiff. It is Mr. Girard himself! 

Lof. My dear Mr. Girard, a thousand 
pardons for my stupidity in not recognizing 
you at once. (Offers his hand, but Girard 
puts his hands hehbid him, and shakes his 
head.) I 've brought letters from our mu- 
tual friends in New York, Mr, Girard ; let- 
ters of introduction, sir, which will tell you 
who I tfm, and what my standing is. (PrO" 
duces letters.) 

Gir. (coldly). Pyt up your letters, sir. 
You 've introduced yourself more truly 
than any letters could do. 

Lof. (aside). What a provoking blunder ! 

Bluff (aside). Well, I have spoiled my 
chances, and may as well go. (Aloud^ and 
going.) Good -morning, Mr. Girard. 

Gir. Stop, Benjamin Bluff! Stop and 
dine with me, Benjamin Bluff ! You want 
a cargo for the Flying Cloud, Benjamin 
Bluff. You shall have it, Benjamin Bluff. 
Shake hands with ,mc, Benjamin Bluff. 
(They shake hands.) Is there any thing 
else I can do for you, Benjamin Bluff 7 

Bluff. Really, Mr. Girard, really, you 
take me by surprise. I am very, very 
much obliged. Coming a perfect stranger 
to you, and without letters, I had no right 
to expect so much kindness. 

Gir. What do I care for letters 7 I can 
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measure a man by the glance of his eje, 
the tone 6f his voice ; by his gait, the toss 
of his head, the grasp of his hand. I like 
yon, Benjamin Bluff; and you shall have 
as many cargoes as you want, Benjamin 
Bluff. 

Lof. My dear Mr. Girard, if you would 
have the goodness to read this letter 

Gir» I desire to have nothing to do with 
you, sir. The notes must be paid, or go to 
pro' test ; — unless — unless 

Jjof, Unless what, my dear sir ? 

Gir, Unless Benjamin Bluff says I must 
grant your request. Are you his friend 7 

Bluff {aside to Lofty). Don't be afraid, 
sir. You told me not to claim your ac- 
quaintance before him, and I '11 not do it. 
We move in different circles, you know. 

Lof. ! the fool that I have been ! 

Bluff. Do you really think so 7 

Lof. I do, indeed. 

Bluff. So do I. But Pride shall have 
A FALL. Yours is in the dust. The old 
proverb is true. Mr. Girard, I think we 
must try to do something for my old friend 
Lofty. 

Gir. It shall be just as you say, Benja^ 
min Bluff. 

Bluff. We JdUst give him the extension 
he asks. ^ 

Gir. It shall be done, Benjamin Bluff. 

Lof. Gentlemen, gentlemen, my wife and 
children thank you. My thanks are not 
worth your taking. 

Gir. Well, Mr. Lofty, join us at the 
dinner-table. We all have our weak points. 
Let us try to forgive and forget ; and, if 
possible, to reform. 



Money and Health. — There is this dif- 
ference between those two temporal bless- 
ings — health and money. Money is the 
most envied but the least enjoyed. Health 
is the most enjoyed, but the least envied ; 
and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious, when we reflect that the 
poorest man would not part with health for 
money, but that the richest would gladly 
part with all their money for health. — 

ColtOTL 



THE ROOK AND THE LARK. 

« GooD-viQHT, Sir Rook»" said a little Lark ; 
*< The dajUght &de8. — it will soon be dark : 
I *Ye bathed my wings in the son's last ray, 
I *Ye sung my hymn to the dying day ; . 
So now I haste to my quiet nook 
In yon dewy meadow ; — good-night, Sir Rook." 

« Good-night, poor Lark/' said his titled friend, 

With a haughty toss and a distant bend ; 

" I also go to a rest profonnd, 

Bat not to sleep on the cold damp ground ; 

The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine-tree. 

** I opened my eyes at peep of day. 
And saw you taking your upward way. 
Dreaming your fond romantic dreams. 
An ugly speok in the son's bright beams ; 
Soaring too high to be seen or heard — 
And said to myself. What a foolish bird ! 

<< I trod the park with a princely idr ; 
I filled my crop with the richest fkre ; 
I cawed all day 'mid a lordly crew. 
And I made more noise in the world than you ! 
The sun shone tall on my ebon wing ; 
I looked and wondered; — good-night, poor 
thing ! " 

** Good-night, once more," said the Lark*8 sweet 

voice; 
" I see no oause to repent my choice ; 
Tou build your nest in the lofty pine. 
But is your slumber more soft than mine ? 
Tou make more noise in the world than I, 
But whose is the sweeter minstrelfly 7 " 

R T. T. 



COMPLAINT. 
How seldom, Friend ! a good great man inherits 

Honor or wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 
It sounds Uke stories from the world of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 

Or any merit that which he obtains. 

REPROOF. 
For shame, dear Friend ! renounce this canting 

strain 1 
What wouldst thou hare a good great man obtain 7 
Plape — titles — salaiy — a gilded chain — 
Or throne of corses which his sword has dain 7 
Greatness and goodness are not meant, but endt ! 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends. 
The good great man 7 — three treasures, love and 

Ught, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infknts' breath ; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and 

night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the &ngel Death. 

S. T. COLBBIDOB. 
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THE INFANT BRIDAL. 

BT MB8. ACTON TINDAL. 

Richard, Dake of York, seoond son of Edward 
IV., waa married to Anne Mowbray, Dncheas of 
Norfolk in her own rieht. The bridegroom was not 
five jears old, and the bride was searcely three. The 
ceremony was performed in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
A, D. 1177, 

Tin sunbeams of the early day 

Streamed throngh the lattice grim. 
And up the dark aisle's pillared way 

Swelled loud the nuptial hymn ; 
And passed along a gorgeous band 

Of courtly dames and fair ; — 
Of belted barons of the land 

The bravest, best, were there. 

But slowly moved the bright array. 

For gently at its head 
Two blooming children led the way, 

With short and doubtftil tread ; — 
The fair boy-bridegroom and the bride, 

(Like Cupid's train of eld !) 
Meekly and loving, side by side. 

Each other's hand they held. 

Half pleased and half surprised they aeemed. 

For in each kindred eye 
Love, mixed with pity, fondly gleamed. 

And mournful gravity. 
A fear for them who knew no fear 

On each heart darkly fell ; 
Tkey view life's i\iture through a tear 

Who know the past too well. 

The bridegroom wore a royal crown 

Amid his shining hair. 
That like a golden veil fell down 

In tresses soft and fair. 
The bearing of the noble child 

His princely lineage told ; 
Beneath that brow, so smooth and mild. 

The blood of warriors rolled. 

All coyly went the sweet babe-bride ; 

Yet oft, with simple grace. 
She raised, soft stepping by his side. 

Her dark eyes to his fAoe ! 
And playfellows who loved her well. 

Crowns of white roses bore. 
And lived in after years to tell 

The infknt bridal o'er. 



Then words of import strange and deep 

The aged prel'ate said. 
And some had turned away to weep. 

And many bowed the head. 
Their steady gaxe those children meek 

Upon the old man bent. 
As earnestly they seemed to seek 

The solemn words' intent ; — 

Calm in the blest simplicity 

That never woke to doubt ; 
Calm in the holy purity 

Whose pxesenoe bars shame out ! 
Then turned they from each troubled brow. 

And many a downcast eye. 
And gazed upon each other now 

In wondering sympathy ; 

And nestled close, with looks pf love. 

Upon the altar's stone : 
Such ties as seraphs bind above 

Those little ones might own ! 
And sweetly was the babe-bride's cheek 

Against the fSsiir boy pressed. 
All reverent, yet so fond and meek. 

As kneeling to be blessed. 

Then smiled they on their grand array. 

And went forth hand in hand. 
Well pleased to keep high holiday 

Amid that gorgeous band. 
Alas ! for those that early wed. 

With such prophetic gloom ! 
For sadly fell on each Mr head 

The shadow of the tomb. 

Scarce had the blossoms died away 

Of the rose-wreaths they wore. 
When to her mouldering ancestry 

The little bride they bore. 
Her marriage garlands o'er her bier. 

Bedewed with tears, were cast ; 
And still she smiled, as though no fear 

O'erclouded her at last. 

A life as short, and darker doom, 

The gentle boy befall : 
He slept not in his fathers' tomb. 

For him was heard no knell ! 
One stifling pang amid his sleep. 

And the- dark vale was passed ; 
He woke with those who 've ceased to weep. 

Whose sun is ne'er o'ercast. 

A garland floats around the Throne, 

Entwined by angel hands. 
Of such fair earth-buds, newly blown, 

Culled Arom a thousand lands. 
A melody most pure and sweet 

Unceasingly they sing, 
And blossoms o'er the mercy-seat 

Unceasingly they fling ! 
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GEN. JACKSON'S ADDRESS AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 

Fellow Citizens and Soldiers : Inhab- 
itants of ao opulent commercial town, jou 
have, by a spontaneous effort, shaken off 
the habits which are created by wealth, and 
shown that jou are resolved to deserve the 
blessings of fortune, by bravely defending 
them. Long strangers to the perils of war, 
you have emboldened yourselves to face 
them with the cool countenance of veterans. 
With motives of disunion that might have 
operated on some minds, you have forgotten 
the differences of language and the preju- 
dices of national pride, and united with a 
cordiality that does honor to your under- 
standing, as well as to your pa'triotism. 

Natives of the United States ! They are 
the oppressors of your infant political ex- 
istence with whom you are to contend — 
they are the men your fathers fought and 
conquered, whom you are now to oppose. 

Descendants of Frenchmen! Natives 
of France ! They are English — the hered- 
itary, the eternal enemies of your ancient 
country, the invaders of that you have 
adopted — who are your foes. 

Spaniards! Remember the conduct of 



your al-lies' at St. Sebastian, and recently 
at Fensacola, and rejoice that you have an 
opportunity of avenging the injuries inflicted 
by men who dishonor the human race. 

Lquisianians ! Your general rejoices to 
witness the spirit that animates you, not 
only for your honor, but your safety. Com- 
manding men who know their rights, and 
are determined to defend them, he salutes 
you as brethren in arms, and has now a 
new motive to exert all his faculties to the 
utmost in your defense. 

Continue with the energy with which you 
have begun, and he promises you not only 
safety, but victory over a foe who has in- 
sulted you by an affected doubt of your 
attachment to the constitution of your coun- 
try. Your enemy is near ; his sails already 
cover the lakes. But the brave are united ; 
and if he find us contending among our- 
selves, it will be for the prize of valor, and 
for fame, its noblest reward. 

Andrew Jackson wu born in South Carolina, the 
15th of March, 1767. In 1815 be repulsed the Brit- 
ish forces in their attack on New Orleans. In 1828 
he was elected President of the United States, and 
again in 1832. He died near Nashville, in Tennes- 
see, Juno 8, 1845. The equestrian statue of which 
we give a representation is of bronze, and occupies 
a conspicuoas place near the White House, in Wash- 
ington. 
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Fortndt of Dr. Kane. 



LIFE OF KANE. 



Elisua Kent Kane, the young and dis- 
tinguished Arctic explorer, was bom in 
Philadelphia on the 3d of February, 1820 * 
Although of a delicate frame, he delighted, 
while yet a boy, in all kinds of field-sports. 
He showed an early partiality for geograph- 
ical explorations ; and manifested a taste 
for chemistry, geology, ;ind other of the 
positive sciences. We are told that "at 
ten years of age he studied the weather, 
watched the moon, and carefully scanned 
the opportunities afforded by the nights for 
scaling fences, and getting into the tree- 
tops, all round the square that was over- 
looked by his dormitory. Wherever a cat 
could go*, he would." 

* For most of the facts in thia memoir we are in- 
debted to the excellent biography of Kane, by Dr. 
• Elder, just published by Messrs. Ghilds A Peterson, 
of Philadelphia, in the style for which they are cel- 
ebrated. 

6 



One of his ex-ploits' was the ascent ot a 
tall kitchen chimney, which rose temptingly 
above the roof, sixteen feet high. He had 
made up his mind that he would scat him- 
self upon the top of this towering pile, and, 
in order to accomplish his purpose, he per- 
suaded his younger brother to assist him. 
After the family were abed and asleep, he 
got out upon the roof, and, by the aid of a 
clothes-line which he had secreted for the 
purpose, he succeeded in accomplishing the 
aim of his ambition, at the imminent risk 
of breaking his neck ; and, having seated 
himself on the chimney-top, he went back 
to bed. 

Entering the University of Virginia, he 
remained there a year and a half, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his proficiency in 
chemistry, having also made considerable 
prog'ress in Latin and Greek. But his 
health was delicate. In his eighteenth year 
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he had violent attacks of disease, and for 
the remainder of his days he was more or 
less an invalid. His disease was an inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane of the heart. 
One of his physicians told -him that an 
incautious movement might prove fatal. 
« You may fall, Elisha," said he, " as sud- 
denly as from a musket-shot." 

His father said to him, " Elisha, if you 
must die, die in the harness ; " and Elisha 
resolved to act in conformity with the ad- 
vice. He found that incessant employment 
was the best way of combating his bodily 
infirmity. In his twenty-first year he was 
elected Eesident Physician in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Brockley. On one occa- 
sion, when he was going the rounds of the 
hospital with a companion, they encountered 
a wretched cripple, who had been married 
to a healthy young woman in the house. 
Looking at the miserable man, his compan- 
ion asked what he supposed must be the 
thoughts of the cripple's wife, as she reflect- 
ed that he was her lord and master. " It 
is to save some lady just such reflections 
that I have made up my mind never to 
marry," replied poor Kane. 

Having been appointed surgeon in the 
navy, he sailed in the frigate Brandywine, 
May, 1843, for Bombay. The vessel, after 
touching at Madeira, passed on to Bio de 
Janeiro. At the latter place he improved 
his time by making an ascent of the East- 
em Andes. Arriving at Bombay, he vis- 
ited the caves of Elephanta, and soon after- 
ward started on an elephant-hunt in the 
island of Ceylon. 

We next find him making an exploration 
of the Phil'ippine Islands. He traversed 
the largest of the group, Luconia, from 
Manilla across to its Pacific coast, and, at 
great hazards and imminent perils, he made 
the descent of the crater of the volcano of 
Tael — a feat which but one European had 
ever attempted, and he without success. 
This feat very nearly cost Dr. Kane his 
life — first, from the poisonous gases he 
inhaled ; and secondly, from the attacks of 
the natives, who sup'erstitiously regarded 
his descent into the crater as sacrilegious. 



He now visited Borneo and Sumatra, 
and, crossing over to the Indian peninsula, 
made the ascent of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. Arriving in Calcutta, he visited 
Persia and Syria, and passed on to Alex- 
andria, whence he visited Thebes and the 
Pyramids. He did not traverse all these 
regions without some narrow escapes and 
dangerous adventures. 

Returning home, he was ordered to the 
frigate United States, bound for the coast 
of Africa. He cheerfully obeyed the order, 
but caught the coast fever, and was again 
brought to death's door. From the efiects 
of this disease he never wholly recovered. 
He reached Philadelphia on the 6th of 
April, 1847, a broken-down man. 

But he could endure any thing better 
than inaction. The war of the United 
States against Mexico was going on. 
Kane procured the appointment of bearer 
of dispatches to the commander-in-chief in 
Mexico. Arriving at Vera Cruz, he started 
for the capital. When about twenty-five 
miles from Puebla, he and his escort en- 
countered a party of Mexicans, among 
whom were several officers. 

In the conflict which ensued. Generals 
Gaona and Torrejon, and Colonel Gaona, 
with two captains and thirty-eight common 
soldiers, of the Mexican party, were taken 
prisoners. The fight being over, the men 
of Kane's escort, who were renegade Mex- 
icans, would have killed the prisoners, but 
for Kane*s interposition in their behalf. 
In defending them he had to parry four 
saber-cuts that were made at him by the 
renegades, and to fire his revolver at the 
leader of the band. In this contest he re- 
ceived a lance-thrust in the ab-do'men, and 
his horse was killed. 

In the spring of 1850 he was ordered to 
join the expedition under Lieutenant De 
Haven, in search of Sir John Franklin. 
He returned from this memorable voyage in 
May, 1851, after an absence of sixteen 
months, during nine of which the vessels 
had been ice-locked or adrift in a frozen 
ocean. He wrote a history of the cruise, 
but had no sooner completed it than he 
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gave all his energies to the organization of 
a second Arctic expedition, of which he 
was to have the command. Though sufier- 
iog from debilitating illness, he completed 
his preparations, and on the 31st of May, 
1853, started in a little brig named the 
Advance, with eighteen chosen men. 

On the 5th of August they passed into 
Smith's Sound, at the top of Baffin's Bay. 
On the 22d, after many encounters with 
the ice, the men being harnessed to the 
tow-lines, they tried to make some further 
progress northward by pulling the brig 
along by the edge of the ice-belt ; but this 
was found to be slow work. On the 10th 
of September the little brig was frozen in 
at a harbor near a group of rocky islets. 
And here they had to pass the whole of the 
dreary winter. For much of the time 
there was no distinction between day and 
night ; the darkness was constant and in- 
tense, and the thermometer fell to ninety- 
nine degrees below the freezing point. 

Sledge-parties for exploring the coast 
were organized by Dr. Kane, and, through 
mach suffering, privation, and danger, 



many interesting results were attained. 
The summer of 1854 came, but the ice did 
not break up around the little brig. Dr. 
Kane fitted up a boat which he called the 
Forlorn Hope ; and this was carried across 
the ice, to be launched in open water. But 
they were finally obliged to return with the 
boat to the brig, and prepare to pass a sec- 
ond winter in the ice ; ** another year of 
disease and darkness, to be met without 
fresh food, and without fuel." 

The adventures and privations which the 
little party, its number now diminished by 
death, were compelled to undergo, are set 
forth with a simple pathos in Dr. Kane's 
narrative. At length, on the 17th of May, 
1855, they abandoned the ice-locked brig, 
and prepared to coast along the northern 
and eastern shore of Smith's Sound and 
Baffin's Bay in their small boats, exposed 
to the weather, and to continual rough en- 
counters with the ice. 

At a place called Etah they found a set- 
tlement of Esquimaux. An Esquimaux 
boy was catching the little birds known as 
auks from a rook, by means of a net fixed 
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at the end of a narwhal's tusk. Kane's 
party now had a plenty of good food, and 
' were much refreshed. Through extraordi- 
nary dangers they reached the settlement 
of Upemavik ; and after having achieved 
for themselves a deliverance, they were 
picked up and brought home by a United 
States vessel sent for their relief. 

Dr. Kane did not survive long to enjoy 
the fame which his heroic captainship and 
the high literary merits of the narrative of 
his expedition procured for him throughout 
the civilized world. He died in Havana, 
whither he had gone for his health, on the 
16th of February, 1857. "A geAtler 
spirit and a braver," says a late Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Kennedy, " were never 
united in one bosom. It was pleasant to 
con-tem'plate so much defiance of danger, 
such rugged adventure, such capability for 
severe exposure to the roughest labor, in a 
man of such delicate nurture, and so mild 
and gentle in deportment." 

Like most of the great men of history, 
Kane had an unswerving reliance on Prov- 
idence. "There is that," he says, "in the 
story of every eventful life, which teaches 
the inefficiency of human means, and the 
present control of a Supreme agency. See 
how often relief has come at the mo- 
ment of extremity, in forms strangely un- 
sought — almost, at the time, unwelcome; 
see, still more, how the back has been 
strengthened to its increasing burden, and 
the heart cheered by some conscious influ- 
ence of an unseen Power." 



OriginftL 

NOT AN UNCOMMON COMPLAINT. 
Enter JoES,foUow€d by a Bsgoar. 

Beggar, For the love of mercy, sir, pity 
a poor boy, and give him alms ! 

John. Give him alms ! Why, you have 
two stout arms of your own, and look as 
strong and hearty as a young bear. 

Beg. Ah ! sir, it is all -a deception. I 
have a disease about me which I can not 
well explain to you, but which saps my 
strength and prevents my working. 



John. You a sick man ? Let me feel of 
your pulse. (Feels of his pulse.) A good, 
strong, regular pulse! Why, what's the 
matter with you ? 

Beg. If you would but give me a little 
money first, sir, I will tell you all that I 
know about my complaint. 

John. 1 don't like to encourage beggars ; 
but, since you are an invalid, I will assist 
you. (Offering jnoney.) There 's a quar- 
ter of a dollar. 

Beg. Would yau take the trouble, sir, 
to put it in my pocket ? You see my arm 
drops to my side, if I but raise it. 

John. Poor fellow! I will make the 
quarter a half. (Putting money in the 
Begoab's pocket.) There! Now let me 
know all about your troubles. 

Beg. Well, sir, you must know that my 
father sent me to school, but this complaint 
of mine prevented my studying. The very 
sight of a book would bring on a paroxysm. 
Father then bound me apprentice to a 
fiirmer ; but, the moment I took a rake or 
a hoe in hand, I would have a violent at- 
tack of this terrible disease, till, sir, I had 
to give up. 

John. Poor, poor fellow ! I have but a 
few cents left, but here they are. 

Beg. Shall I trouble you again, sir? 
(John puts them in his pocket.) Well, sir, 
then I went into a store ; but, the minute 
my master gave me a column of figures to 
add up, this dreadftil malady would put a 
stop to all work. 

John. You seem to be tired of standing, 
my poor fellow ! Let me hand you a chair. 
(Hands him a chair, and helps him to sit 
down.) ^ 

Beg. Thank you, sir, thank you ; I have 
felt, all the morning, as if an attack were 
coming on. 

John. How does it come on ? 

Beg. Why, sir, I feel all over like a wet 
rag, and as if I didn't want to move. 
Sometimes I don't want to drag one foot 
after the other. 

John. Have you taken no medicine 7 

Beg, Well, father made me swallow 
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some essence of birch, and then tried the 
hydropathic treatment. 

John. What 's that ? 

Btg, He drenched me with cold water. 
But nothing would cure me. 

Jckn, What do the doctors say ? 

Beg, The doctors say that the malady is 
beyond their reach. One doctor said there 
was a plant called the cat-o'-nine-tails, 
which might be of use. Another recom- 
mended the bastinado. 

Jchn, The bastinado ? Is that a medi- 
cine? 

Beg, Truly, I don*t know what it is, sir ; 
but I think it 's an outward application, 
and very apt to make the patient smart aU 
over. 

John, But what 's the nature of your 
complaint? What part of your system 
does it affect in particular ? 

Beg. Alas ! sir, the disease which afflicts 
me is far different from what you conceive, 
and is such as you can not discern ; yet it 
is an evil which has crept over my whole 
system ; it has passed through my veins and 
marrow in such a manner that there is no 
member of my body that is able to work 
for my daily bread. 

John, Is there no name for the disease ? 

Beg, O, yes! (Rising and yawning,) 
By some it is called laziness ; by other^ 
sloth. 

John {trying to strike him with a stick). 
Rascal! Impostor! Give me back my 
money ! I '11 cure you of your disease ! 
{Chases him about the stage.) Here is a 
doctor for you ! (S^unving his stick,) You 
lazy reprobate ! Could not lift your hand 
to your pocket — ch ? 

Beg, 0! don't make me run! Don't 
make me run! {Exeunt, John beating 
him,) 



Original Piece fbr Declamation. 

CATUS GRACCHUS TO THE ROMANS. 

It is now ten years, llomans ! since 
my brother, Tiberius Gracchus, was elected 
your trib'une. In what condition did he 
find you ! He found the great body of the 
people pining in ab'jcct poverty; thousands 



suffering for the want of their daily bread ; 
eager to labor, but without a clod of earth 
they could call their own. A few men, 
rapacious, insatiate, reckless, claiming to 
be the aristocracy (the aristocracy !), hav- 
ing amassed enormous wealth by rapine, 
extortion, fraud, lorded it over you with 
remorseless rigor. 

The class of small landed proprietors had 
disappeared. Mercenary idlers, their fin- 
gers itching for bribes, political tricksters, 
hungry usurers, desperate gamblers, all the 
vilest abettors of lawless power, had usurped 
the places of men once the strength and 
glory of the republic. Incalculable distress 
among the millions, unbounded wealth and 
prodigality among the hundreds, — such 
was the state of things ! 

The rich might crush and plunder the 
poor with impunity ; for your rulers were 
corrupt, your judges cowardly and venal, 
and money could buy them all to aid in 
any act of spoliation. And bribery at eleo- 
tions, open, unblushing, flagrant, kept in 
power the men who were thus sapping the 
life-bjood of the country. Do I exagger- 
ate ? Do I not rather too faintly picture the 
deep woe and degradation of the people — 
the rapacity, arrogance, and depravity, of 
their oppressors ! 

It was at such a time that Tiberius Grac- 
chus presented himself to you for the trib'- 
uneship, and was elected. His affectionate 
heart had been wrung by the spectacle of 
your distresses. He had seen with indig- 
nation the atrocious system under which 
you were plundered and down-trodden. He 
resolved upon your rescue. He joined 
issue with your domestic tyrants. No 
shelter of wealth, no privilege of rank or 
of high place, could sav^ the guilty from 
his honest wrath, his fiery denunciation. 
In vain did they retort with the cheap 
words ** demagogue! factionist! an'arch- 
ist ! " There was that truthfulness in his 
very tones, that simplicity and nobleness in 
his very bearing, that dignity and gentle- 
ness in his very rage against wrong, that 
carried conviction of his sincerity to every 
heart. 
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! how they grew pale with anger, those 
aris'tocrats — those op-ti-ma'tes, as thej 
called themselves — when thej felt their 
power melting awaj, when thej saw the 
people recovering their rights, under the 
resistless eloquence of that young, devoted 
spirit! He must be silenced, this auda- 
cious trib'une, this questioner of the incor- 
ruptibility of the privileged classes, this 
friend and leader of the people : — he must 
be silenced ! A bloody revenge must be 
taken for the fears which he has made 
these plunderers endure of being deprived 
of their illegally-got possessions. Alas! 
the foul deed was done. In a tumult, in- 
stigated for the purpose, your illustrious 
trib'une, this champion of the poor, this 
friend of the friendless, was slain. His 
very body, which I sought from his mur- 
derers, w^as refused me ; and your sacred 
river was made more sacred by receiving 
in its bosom all of Tiberius Gracchus that 
could perish. 

And now, men of Home, if you ask, as 
those who ^ar me have asked, why I have 
left my questorship in Sardinia without 
leave from the Senate, here is my answer : 
I must either have come to you without 
leave or not at all. And if you ask why I 
have come at all, here is my reply : I have 
come to present myself for the office my 
brother held, and for serving you in which 
he was brutally murdered. I have come to 
vindicate his memory, to reinaugurate his 
policy. I have come — I avow it frankly 
— to strip the privileged classes of their 
privileges, to restore popular rights, to up- 
lift the poor, to bring down the oppressor. 

I come with clean hands, Romans ! — 
with no coffers filled with gold from deso- 
lated provinces and a ruined people. I can 
offer no bribe for votes. I come back poor, 
as I went — poor in all but hatred of ty- 
rants, and zeal to serve my country. Shall 
I be your trib'une ? 

Cains Gracchus was elected tribune B. C. 124. 
He entered boldly.upon bis patriotic policy, and 
carried out many important reforms ; but the ar- 
istocracy, growing desperate, induced a creature of 
their own to outbid him in extreme measures, and 
brought about a state of things which resulted in 
the defeat and subsequent death of Caius Gracchus. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The scene was more beautiful far to my eye 

Than if day in its pride had arrayed it ; 
The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure-arched 
sky 

Looked pure as the Spirit that made it ; 
The murmur rose soil as I silently gazed 

On the shadowy waves' playful motion. 
From the dim distant hill, till the light-house fire 
blazed 

Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

No longer the joy of the sailor-boy's breast 

Was heard in its wildly-breathed numbers ; 
The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled neat. 

The fisherman sunk to his slumbers ; 
One moment I looked from the hill's gentle slope. 

All hushed was the billows' commotion. 
And thought that the Ught-house looked lovely 
as hope. 

That star of life's tremulous ocean. 

The time is long past, and the scene is afSeur, 

Yet when my head rests on its pillow. 
Will Memory sometimes rekindle the star 

That blazed on the breast of the billow. 
Li life's closing hour when the trembling soul flies. 

And death stills the heart's last emoUon, 
! then may the seraph of mercy arise 

Like a star on eternity's ocean ! 

The above beautiftd lines have been attributed to 
Thomas Mooro ; but ho does not seem to have ac- 
knowledged them, as they do not appear in any 
authorized edition of his works. 



Original. 

THE TYRANT OF THE SCHOOL. ■ 
It happened that our district school was 
kept one year by a young Englishman, 
named Stanley. He had some peculiar 
opinions on the subject of the management 
of boys. Whether he was right or not, I 
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can not say. I can only narrate my own 
experience. 

Among the scholars was Ethan Bragg, a 
stout, overgrown boy, who was a terrible 
dunce in school, and a terrible tyrant out- 
of-doors. For some cause, of which I was 
ignorant, he took particular pleasure in 
maltreating and annoying tm, I could not 
come within his reach . that he would not 
either knock my hat down rudely over my 
face, or trip me up, or soil my clothes with 
a kick from a shoe well charged with mud. 

Whether it was that he saw my physical 
inability to resist him, or that he had a 
grudge against me because I was always 
above him in our class, I do not know. I 
was a full year his older, which made it all 
the more mortifying to me to be obliged to 
submit to his ill treatment. 

One day, when I had been particularly 
annoyed by his catching me and slapping 
my face, and then throwing my hat into a 
puddle, I wandered away through a by-lane, 
weeping and miserable, when, as I turned 
to go home, I met my sister Mary. 
"Why, what is the matter, Paul?" she 
exclaimed. " You have been crying." 

Thus appealed to, I was obliged to make 
a confession of my griefs. When I had 
finished, " Well, my dear Paul," said Ma- 
ry, " you must return good for evil. I will 
tell you what to do. Give Ethan your bag 
of marbles. 'I do not believe he will hurt 
you after that." 

" But, Mary," I replied, " is there not 
Bomething cowardly and selfish in my try- 
ing to buy a peace in that way ? I would 
like to return good for evil, but to do it in 
a way that should let Ethan know I do not 
do it from fear. I think I will talk with 
Mr. Stanley on the subject." 

Hardly were the words out of my mouth 
than wc met Mr. Stanley approaching, 
twirling a big stick, as if to keep his hand 
in practice. " What now, Paul ? " said he. 
" Your eyes are the color of beets." Mary 
answered his inquii*y by telling my story 
for me ; and then asked Mr. Stanley to in- 
terfere, and prevent any forther annoyances 
on the part of Ethan Bragg. 



" Nonsense ! Paul is old enough to pro- 
tect himself! " said Mr. Stanley, in reply. 
-^"But he is not strong enough," said 
Mary. — " That is his own fault," replied 
the schoolmaster, " and for that he deserves 
all the punishment that Ethan can inflict." 
I began to open my eyes and my cars too. 
" What do you mean, sir ? " I exclaimed. 

" I mean," said the master, " that, in- 
stead of trying to invigorate your body by 
healthy out-of-door exercises, this fine win- 
ter weather, you keep in the house over the 
fire, contenting yourself with in-door games, 
books, and pictures. These are well enough 
in their season, but, in order to be a whole 
man, properly developed, you must exercise 
the body as well as the mind. Bragg b a 
coward, like^ all bullies. He sees that you 
are feeble physically, and so he worries and 
plagues you ; and I hope he will continue 
to do so till he cures you of your immoral 
neglect of your bodily energies." 

"Immoral?" — "Yes! There maybe 
immorality in neglect of the body, as well 
as of the mind. K the fault were not your 
own, — if you were lame or ill, and Ethan 
were to tyrannize over you, — I should 
take great satisfaction in punishing him. 
But, as it is, you have only yourself to* 
thank for your sufferings. Look you, 
Paul " Mr. Stanley finished the sen- 
tence in a tone that Mary did not hear, and 
then turned on his heels and left us. 

That afternoon, for the first time, I put 
on a pair of skates that my uncle had given 
me, and passed a couple of hours in prac- 
ticing with them on the ice. The next day 
there was a snow-storm, and I shoveled 
paths all round the house. Without neg- 
lecting my lessons, I kept in the open air 
a good portion of the time. I contrived 
some gymnastic fixtures, and rose an hour 
earlier every morning and exercised. 

I took especial pains to develop the mus- 
cles of my hands and wrists. Catching 
hold of the bough of a tree, I would lift 
my body up till my chin was on a level 
with my hands. I was careful, however, 
not to overtask my strength. I knew that 
I must be very gradual in my efforts. I 
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was methodipal and regular in these habits 
of oat-of-door exercise, allowing no inclem- 
ency of weather to interfere with them. 
Mj parents soon began to wonder at the 
marked improvement in my health. My 
cheeks were no longer pallid. The cough 
with which I had been constantly troubled 
left me, all at once. I slept well ; and I 
gained so in strength that I could with ease 
lift a barrel of flour into a cart. 

For nine months I had been faithfully 
following this system, when one day, as I 
was passing along a secluded road that 
skirted our village, I heard loud cries, as 
from one in fear and distress. Turning a 
bend in the road, I saw a boy on the 
ground, with another over, him, belaboring 
him with hearty blows. The victorious 
assailant was the butcher*s boy of the vil- 
lage, and the unfortunate recipient of the 
blows was my old enemy, Ethan. 

Without hesitation I rushed to the scene 
of the combat, and pulled Master Jacob, 
the butcher's boy, off from his victim. Ja- 
cob thereupon rolled up his sleeves anew, 
and remarked that he would give me " fits." 
Then like a young buffalo he came at me. 
But, as he flourished his arms in the onset, 
I caught him by the wrists, and held them 
as in a vice. 

In vain did he struggle. I pulled him 
upon his knees, so that he could neither 
kick nor bite. Then, pressing his hands 
till he yelled with pain, I asked him if he 
had had enough. Jacob was in a very 
great rage, it was evident ; but he did not 
care about having another turn of the screw 
put upon his hands. And so, when I finally 
inquired if he would go quietly home, with- 
out making any more fuss, he sullenly an- 
swered yes ; and he kept his word. 

As for Ethan, he could not have been 
more transfixed with wonder if he had seen 
me fly up in the air, or do any other mar- 
velous thing. As I approached him he 
stared in stupid, silent astonishment. 
"Ethan," said I, carelessly, "you see I 
have turned over a new leaf. Hereafter, 
any one who ventures to impose upon Tne^ 
or upon another in my presence, will have 



first to prove that he is stronger in tho 
wrists than I. Do you not think I am 
right?" 

" Ye-e-8," stammered Ethan. — " Shake 
hands on it, then," said I. Ethan gave me 
his hand, but, as I squeezed it with rather 
too cordial a pressure, he tried to pull it 
away, at the same time uttering a cry of 
pain. " What *s the matter ? " I exclaimed. 

— " You have almost crushed my fingers," 
groaned Ethan, making a very wry face. — 
" Why do you not squeeze back again ? " 
said I, pressing his hand again, till he ut- 
tered another cry. — " That will do ! " said 
he, trying hard to force a smile. His last 
words were prophetic. The lesson proved 
sufficient. He was thenceforth the most 
peaceable boy in the school. 

A week aft«r this adventure, as I was 
trying to pitch a large stone beyond a cer- 
tain mark on the ground, Mr. Stanley 
tapped me on the shoulder. " What have 
you been doing to Ethan ? " said he, shak- 
ing his fore-finger at me. — "Returning 
good for evil," answered I. — "Letting 
him see, at the same time," added Mr. 
Stanley, " what you could do, if you would 

— eh ? Well, Paul, was I not right in my 
advice? Returning good for evil is best 
shown when, having the power to return 
evil, we render good. And remember this : 
The boy who neglects to develop his pkysi- 
cal strength may neglect it at the expense 
of his moral strength also." 



"I WAS Mistaken." — A lively writer 
has said, " * I was mistaken ' are the three 
hardest words to pronounce in the English 
language." Yet it seems but acknowledg- 
ing that we arc wiser than we were before 
to see our error, and humbler than we were 
before to ow?i it. But so it is ; and Gold- 
smith observes that Frederick the Great 
did himself more honor by his letter to his 
Senate, stating that he had just lost a great 
battle by his own fault, than by all the vic- 
tories he had won. Perhaps our greatest 
perfection here is, not to escape imperfec- 
tions, but to see and acknowledge, and 
lament and correct them. — Jay, 
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THE LION. 

TuE lion is the largest and most formid- 
able of the existing species of the cat-tribe. 
His noble and dignified bearing, the terrific 
power compressed into his comparatively 
small frame, and his deep-toned, majestic 
Toice, have gained for him the name of 
" king of beasts." The lion inhabits Africa 
and certain parts of Asia, such as portions 
of Arabia and Persia, and some parts of 
India. 

The lion is barely four feet high, and 
eight in length ; yet he can with little diffi- 
culty dash the giraffe to the earth, or over- 
come the powerful buffalo. He has been 
known to carry off a heifer in his mouth, 
and, although encumbered with such a bur- 
den, to leap a broad dyke, apparently with 
the greatest ease. No animal willingly 
molests the lion, and there are but few 
which he can not overcome. The rhinoce- 
ros and elephant are almost the only quad- 
rupeds he dare not meddle with, and he 
does not seem to stand in much fear even 
of them. 

The lioness is much smaller than the lion, 



and is destitute of the magnificent mane 
which is so great an ornament to her mate. 
The roar of the lion is heard generally at 
night. It is well known that the human 
voice has power over the most savage 
beasts ; but, according to Mr. Cumming, a 
celebrated lion-hunter, it is not so much 
the sound of the voice as the sound of the 
words, that alarms the lion. The dumb 
brute seems to be cowed by the " winged 
words " of human reason. 

A lioness whom Mr. Cumming hkd 
wounded was about to spring upon him. 
Mr. Cumming stood quite still, and told 
her, in a commanding tone, to " take it 
easy ; " whereupon she halted, and permit- 
ted her assailant to retreat, which he did 
very slowly, still continuing to talk to the 
lioness, until he had made his escape. 

The lion when young is easily tamed, 
and shows a strong attachment to his keep- 
er. Many anecdotes have been told of 
" Nero," a celebrated lion once exhibited 
in Londofi. He would suffer even strang- 
ers to caress him, and carry children on his 
back with the greatest good-nature. 
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Mr. David Livingstone, who traveled 
many years in Africa, and whose narrative 
has been lately published, gives a less favor- 
able account of the lion than we have here- 
tofore had. Indeed, he seems to have a 
republican contempt for the "king of 
beasts." According to this writer, the lion 
is not a match, in a fair fight, for a buffalo. 
If a traveler encounter him by daylight, 
the lion sneaks out of sight like a scared 
greyhound. If a man will stay at home by 
night, and not go out of his way to attack 
a lion, he will run less risk in Africa of 
being devoured by one, than he does in our 
cities of being run over by an omnibus — 
so says Mr. Livingstone. 

Gerard, a French lion-hunter, has recent- 
ly given an animated account of his first 
shot at a lion. We quote a portion of it : 
"I heard loud and heavy steps on the 
leaves which covered the ground. It was 
the lion himself leaving his lair, and as- 
cending toward us. 

" I could soon measure the distance 
which separated me from him, and could 
distinguish the regular, rumbling sound of 
his heavy breathing. I advanced a few 
paces nearer to the edge of the glade where 
I expected him to appear, in order to have 
a chance of shooting him closer. I could 
already hear him advancing at thirty paces, 
then at twenty, then at fifteen ; still I felt 
no fear. One anxious thought only crossed 
my mind — • What if my gun were to miss 
fire?' 

" The lion, after a short pause, which 
seemed to me an age, began to come for- 
ward again ; and presently I could see be- 
fore me, by the starlight, at but a few 
paces off, the top of a small tree, which I 
could almost touch, actually shaken by 
contact with the fierce beast. This was 
his last pause. There was now between us 
two but the thickness of that single tree, 
covered with branches from the foot up- 
ward. 

"I was standing with my face to the 
wood, and with my gun erect, so as to be 
ready to fire the moment the animal should 
enter the glade ; and having still an inter- 



val of about a second, I took advantage of 
it to make sure that I could regulate prop- 
erly the aim of my barrel. Thanks to a 
glimmer of light which came from the west, 
to the clearness of the sky filled with shin- 
ing stars, and to the whiteness of the glade, 
which was conspicuous against the dark 
green of the forest, I could just see the end 
of my barrels — that was all, but it suf- 
ficed for so close an aim. 

" I was beginning to find that the animal 
was rather slow in his motions, and to fear 
that, suspecting my presence, he should 
spring over the tree which parted us, in- 
stead of arriving leisurely. As if to just- 
ify this fear, the lion gave two or three 
deep growls, and then began to roar furi- 
ously. 

" Yes ! I will confess frankly, and with- 
out shame, that terrible roar made me fed 
that man was small indeed in presence of 
the lion ; and without a firm will, and that 
absolute confidence which I derived from 
the inexhaustible Source of all power, I be- 
lieve I should have failed in that awful 
moment. But this strength enabled me to 
listen to the tremendous voice of my enemy 
without trembling ; and to the end I re- 
tained a perfect mastery over my nerves. 

" When I heard the lion make a last 
step, I moved a little aside ; and no sooner 
did his enormous head rise out of the wood, 
at two or three yards' distance from me^ 
and he stopped to stare at me with a look 
of wonder, than I aimed between the eye 
and ear, and slowly pressed the trigger. 
From that instant, until I heard the report 
of the gun, my heart ceased to beat. 

"After the shot, I could see nothing; 
but through the smoke which enveloped the 
lion I heard the most tremendous, agoniz- 
ing, and fearfully-protracted roar. My two 
men meantime had jumped up, but, without 
making a step forward, and unable to see 
anything, they stood with their guns shoul- 
dered, ready to fire. For myself, I waited, 
dagger in hand, and one knee on the 
ground, until the smoke should disperse, 
and I could see how matters stood. As 
soon as all was clear, I beheld, first, one 
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paw, — and what a paw ! — then one leg, 
then a shoulder, then the head, and at last 
the whole body of my enemy. He lay on 
his side, and gave not the smallest sign 
of life!" 

Livingstone, to whose travels in Africa 
we have already alluded, had once a narrow 
escape from a lion. " Being about thirty 
yards off,*' he says, " I took good aim at 
his body through the bush, and fired both 
barrels into it. The men then cried out, 
'He is shot! he is shot,!' Others cried, 
* He has been shot by another man, too ; 
let us go to him ! ' I did not see any one 
else shoot at him ; but I saw the lion's tail 
erected in anger behind the bush, and, 
turning to the people, said, * Stop a little, 
till I load again.' When in the act of 
ramming down the bullets, I heard a shout. 
Starting and looking half round, I saw the 
lion just in the act of springing upon me. 
I was upon a little height ; he caught my 
dioulder as he sprang, and we both came 
to the ground below together. Growling 
horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. 

'< The shock produced a stupor similar to 
that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
ailer the first shake of the cat. It caused a 
sort of dreaminess, in which there was no 
sense of pain, nor feeling of terror, though 
I was conscious of- all that was happening. 
It was like what patients partially under 
the influence of chloroform describe, who 
see all the operations, but feel not the 
knife. This singular condition was not the 
result of any mental process. The shake 
annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror in looking round at the beast. This 
peculiar state is probably produced in all 
animals killed by camiv'ora ; and if so, is a 
merciful provision by our benevolent Cre- 
ator for lessening the pain of death." 

The lion's attention being diverted to an- 
other man of the party, he sprang toward 
him, leaving Mr. Livingstone, who thus 
escaped with a few ugly but not dangerous 
wounds. The bullets which the animal re- 
ceived took effect, and he fell dead, much 
to the joy of his assailants. 




EVENING PRAYER. 

LoBD ! stay with me from morn to eye. 
For without Thee I can not live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I can not die. 

If some poor wandering child of thine 
Have spumed, to-day, the voice divine. 
Now, Lord, the gracious work b^^ ; 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 

Watch by the sick ; enrich the poor 
With blessings from thy boundless store ; 
Let every mourner's sleep to-night 
Be like an iniknt's, pure and light. 

Come near and bless us when we wake. 
Ere through the world our way we take ; 
Till in the ocean of thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 

Eeblb. 



When does Education Commence? — 
Education docs not commence with the 
alphabet. It b^ns with a mother's look ; 
with a father's nod of approbation, or his 
sign of reproof; with a sister's gentle press- 
ure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of 
forbearance ; with a handful of flowers in 
green and daisy meadows ; with a bird's 
nest admired, but not touched ; with pleas- 
ant walks in shady lanes ; and with thoughts 
directed, in sweet and kindly tones and 
words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of be- 
nevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the 
Source of all good — to God himself! — 
Blackwood, 
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BREVITIES. 

The last dispatches from India bring ns 
intelligence of the death of General Haye- 
lock, on the 25th November, 1857. He 
survived only a few days the relief of Luck- 
now. It is said (with what truth we can 
not say) that he conveyed the intelligence 
of his last success in India to the Governor- 
General in these words : ** Dear General : 
Let all our past misfortunes be forgotten, 
for we are in luck new" 

At Brooklyn, Long Island, on the 18th 
of January, 1858, a fire broke out in the 
public schoolhouse No. 14, by which three 
of the male scholars lost their lives. But 
for a panic among the boys, which led t^em 
to rush to the stairs till the passage became 
choked, all might have reached the street 
in safety. The three boys came to their 
deaths by suffocation, from being crowded 
and crushed on the platform of the stairs. 
Never give way, boys, to a panic, in a mo- 
ment of danger. 

An alchemist, who knew that Leo the 
Tenth was a great enoourager of the arta 
and sciences, addressed him on a discovery 
he had made of turning other metals into 
gold. The Pope read his address with 
great attention. ^Vliilst the philosopher 
was gaping after his remuneration from his 
Holiness, he received from the Pope a very 
large empty purse, with these words, ** You 
can fill it." 

A gentleman having fallen into the river 
Exe, relating it to Sir T. A., said, " You 
will suppose I was pretty wet." — " Yes," 
said the baronet, "wet, certainly, in the 
Exe-6tream." 

To an indigent person who was perpetu- 
ally boasting of his ancestry, an industrious 
successful tradesman, of humble origin, ob- 
served, " You, my friend, are proud of your 
deBcentf 1 am proud of my accent." 

" I don't design to say any thing against 
the person in question," said a very polite 
gentleman ; " but I would merely remark, 
in the language of the poet, that to him 
* truth is strange, stranger than fiction.' " 



'* Your house is on fire ! " said a stranger, 
rushing into the parlor of a sober citizen. 
— " Well, sir," was the answer of the lat- 
ter, " to what cause am I indebted for the 
extraordinary interest which you take in 
the affairs of my house ? " 

A lady made a complaint to Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. " Your Maj- 
esty," said she, "my husband treats me 
badly." — "That is none of my business," 
replied the king. — " But he speaks ill of 
you," said the lady. — " That," he replied, 
" is none of your business." 

A nail in the inkstand, or some old steel 
pens that the acid of the ink can eat upon, 
will prevent steel pens in use from becom- 
ing rusty. Five drops of creosote will pre- 
vent a pint of ink from becoming mouldy. 

Do you know what a boy should be al- 
phaheticaUy ? He should be Affectionate, 
Benevolent, Candid, Daring, Enterprising, 
Faithful, Grateful, Honorable, Inde&tiga- 
ble. Just, Kind, Laborious, Moral, Noble, 
Obliging, Polite, Quick, Religious, Social, 
Truthful, Upright, Valiant, Worthy, 'Xem- 
plary, Y's, and Zealous. 

Do you know what a girl should be a2- 
phabetically? She should be Amiable, 
Bland, Charitable, Domestic, Economical, 
Forgiving, Generous, Honest, Industrious, 
Judicious, Kind, Loving, Modest, Neat, 
Obedient, Pleasant, Quiet, Reflecting, So- 
ber, Tender, Urbane, Virtuous, Watchful, 
'Xemplary, Y's, and Zealous. 

It is related that Melancthon, just before 
he died (A. D. 1560), expressed a wish to 
hear some passages of Scripture read ; and 
this desire having been met, he was asked 
by his son-in-law whether he would have 
any thing else ; to which he replied, " Ali- 
ud nihil, nisi coelum," — nothing else but 
heaven ! And shortly afler this he gently 
breathed his last. 

In what two words of the English lan- 
guage may the vowels (all except t&, which, 
like y, is only sometimes a vowel) be found 
arranged in alphabetical order 7 In abstC' 
mioudy vrnd facetiously. 
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THE WONDERFUL CLOTH. 

NGE upon a time three ad- 
venturers presented them- 
selves before the King. I 
have forgotten the name of 
this king's kingdom, but he 
was quite a rich and power- 
fill king. The adventurers told his majesty 
that thej were possessors of a secret for 
the manufacture of a most wonderful cloth, 
the fabrication of which required an ex- 
travagant outlay, which they were too poor 
to supply. The. wonderful peculiarity of 
this cloth was, that no basely-born person 
could either see or touch it. 

The King heard their story with aston- 
ishment. " What sport it will be for me," 
thought he, " to exhibit this cloth to the 
followers of my court ! I shall thus easily 
detect the basely bom by their being una- 
ble to see the eloth." Now, these adven- 
turers were as big rogues as ever robbed a 
savings bank or swindled a manufacturing 
company ; but the King, who was as cred- 
ulous as a bank director, believed their 
pretensions. They were conducted to com- 
modious apartments in the palace, and 
money and silk were provided for them, 
with which to commence their operations. 

At the end of a fortnight, during which 
the rogues had lived high, and drawn 
largely on the treasury, one of them in- 
formed the King that the manufacture of 
the stuff was begun, and that it was the 
most beautiful cloth in the world. If his 
majesty desired to view it, he was solicited 
to come alone. 

The King, to assure himself of the truth 
of their representations, dispatched his 
Grand Chamberlain, Lord Pompion, to in- 
spect the cloth. Before admitting his lord- 
ship into their workshop, the adventurers 
puffed the article in his hearing as the most 
exquisite fabric that ever came from the 
loom ; and they laid much stress upon its 
wonderful property of being visible only to 
the nobly bom. 
His lordship at length was admitted; 



and they conducted him to the looms, and 
asked him to admire the cloth. " Cloth ! 
Cloth ! Eh 7 Where is it 7 I see noth- 
ing ! The looms are empty ! " exclaimed 
Lord Pompion, hastily. Then turning to 
the adventurers, he saw them shmgging 
their shoulders, and whispering gravely to 
one another. A dreadful doubt crossed 
his lordship's mind. 

" I am a little near-sighted," said he ; 
" let me put on my spectacles." — " Ay, do 
BO," said the leader of the rogues ; " I am 
sure your lordship is the last man in the 
world not to see the cloth ; for every one 
knows that Lord Pompion is of noble ex- 
traction." The rogue then pretended to lift 
the cloth and hold it to the light ; all the 
while calling eagerly upon the Grand 
Chamberlain to admire it. 

"What a beautiful luster!" exclaimed 
the rogpe. "What charming figures! 
What lovely colors! And how soft and 
fine the nap is to the touch ! " — "It is a 
superb cloth," stammered his lordship, con- 
founded by the man's volubility; "now 
that I have on my spectacles, I can see it 
perfectly. A magnificent fabric ! Rather 
cool, however, for winter wear, I should 
think ! " — " On the contrary, it is warm 
enough for the coldest weather," said the 
rogue. 

The Grand Chamberlain returned to the 
royal presence, and, though he had in real- 
ity seen nothing, he felt constrained to de- 
clare that he had seen the wonderful cloth, 
and he praised the magnificence of the 
new manufacture in extravagant terms. 

The pretended manufacturers kept on 
with their invisible work. Its prog'ress 
was from time to time reported to his maj- 
esty, who, desiring to test the noble descent 
of every one of his courtiers, would send, 
at each successive report, a different person 
to examine the cloth. Like poor Lord 
Pompion, each returned with plentiful 
pi^ises of the cloth to his majesty. 

At length the King, whose curiosity was 
excited by these unanimous expressions of 
approval, determined to inspect the won- 
derful cloth himself. Entering their fkc- 
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tory, he beheld the three workmen appa- 
rently very busily engaged at their looms ; 
but nothing more was visible. They all 
bowed low to his majesty, and one of them 
led him to an empty shelf, and went 
through the motion of taking down and 
unfolding a* piece of clotL "Behold," 
said he, *'the texture! How fine and 
sofl! Did your majesty ever see any 
thing like it? And then the design, — 
how chaste and beautiful ! And the colors, 
— how vivid and glowing ! And the dis- 
position of the shades, — how tasteful and 
elegant ! " 

Chagrined and mortified at not being 
able to see the cloth which so many of his 
courtiers had admired, the poor King looked 
and looked, but could discover nothing. He 
was too politic a king, however, to confess 
his inability, and thus throw a doubt on 
his noble birth ; and to the glib praises of 
the cloth by the rogue he responded in 
words of acquiescence, saying that the man- 
ufacture was entirely satisfactory. 

So cleverly did the adventurers play 
their game that there was soon not a single 
person at court who did not boast of having 
seen and touched the wonderful cloth ; for 
all feared to throw discredit on their nobil- 
ity by expressing a doubt of the reality of 
the manufacture. 

One day, emboldened by their success, 
the three adventurers went so far as to pro- 
pose making a royal robe for his majesty 
out of the wonderful cloth, to be worn on 
an approaching gala-day. The King, who 
thought it would afford a good opportunity 
for him to learn whether there were not in 
his capital some persons as blind as he, ac- 
cepted the proposition. The rogues took 
his majesty's measure, and returned to their 
apartments, where they pretended to be 
busily engaged on the robe. 

, On the appointed day they reappeared 
before the 3^ng, making believe as if 
they were the bearers of superb garments. 
They made him east off every thing but an 
old pair of drawers, and tlfen went through 
the operation of attiring him, praising, at 
intervals, the beauty of the stuff, and the 
excellence of the fit. The King did not 



dare dispute their word. As soon as they 
pronounced the operation complete, he 
mounted his charger, and, followed by a 
cavalcade, paraded the streets of the city. 

Every body had heard of the new cloth 
and its peculiar virtue. So every body 
must see it, or pretend to see it ; and all 
therefore added to the cry of " Long live 
the King!" the exclamation, "What a 
magnificent coat ! " The poor King groan- 
ed in spirit. " Am I, then," he said to 
himself, " the only ignobly-born one in the 
whole city ? " But at that moment an hon- 
est gentleman from the rural districts, who 
had not been long enough in the city to 
learn the art of seeing things that were not 
visible, cried out, " I see no splendid coat ; 
I see nothing but an old pair of drawers." 

" Cut off that man's head ! " cried Lord 
Pbmpion. — "Ball him!" cried all the 
courtiers. But some of the people began 
to cry, " He is in the right ! It u an old 
pair of drawers, sure enough ! " The King 
was delighted to hear these cries. He rose 
in his saddle, and declared to the people 
that they were right ; that the superb coat 
was all a humbug. He returned to his 
palace, banished Lord Pompion and the 
courtiers, made th*e honest gentleman from 
the country Lord Chamberlain, and sent 
officers to arrest the three adventurers. 
But these last had disappeared, and could 
not be traced. 

Do not overlook the moral of this re- 
markable story. Many errors become cur- 
rent, and many popular prejudices become 
established, solely through the fear that 
people have of rendering themselves singu- 
lar or suspected by opposing them. When 
I see certain persons going into ecstasies 
over an old painting because .they have 
been told it ought to be admired, or when 
I hear them praising some unintelligible 
book or poem, I am reminded of the won- 
derful cloth of the three adventurers. 



Children Plating wrrn a Bsae. — 
Mr. Atkinson heard the following story in 
his Siberian rambles: Two children, one 
four and the other box years old, rambled 
away from their friends, who were haymak- 
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ing. They had gone from one thicket to 
another gathering fruit, laughing, and en- 
joying the fun. At last they came near a 
bear lying on the grass, and, without the 
slightest apprehension, went up to him. 
He looked at them steadily, without mov- 
ing. At length they began playing with 
him, and mounted upon his back, which he 
submitted to with perfect good humor. In 
short, both seemed inclined to be pleased 
with each other ; indeed, the children were 
delighted with their new playfellow. The 
parents, missing the truants, became alarm- 
ed, and followed on their track. They 
were not long in searching out the spot, 
when, to their dismay, they beheld one 
child sitting on the bear's back, and the 
other feeding him with fruit ! They called 
quickly, when the youngsters ran to their 
friends, and Bruin, apparently not liking 
the interruption, went away into the forest. 



How TO BB Unhappy. — In the first 
place, if you want to be miserable, be self- 
ish. Think all the time of yourself, and 
of your own things. Don't care about any 
body else. Have no feeling for any one 
but yourself. Never think of enjoying the 
satisfaction of seeing others happy ; but the 
rather, if you see a smilmg face, be jealous 
lest another should enjoy what you have 
not. Envy every one who is better off in 
any respect than yourself; think unkindly 
toward them, and speak slightly of them. 
Be constantly afraid last some one should 
encroach upon j'our rights; be watchful 
against it, and, if any one comes near your 
things, snap at him 'like a mad dog. Con- 
tend earnestly for every thing that is your 
own, though it may not be worth a pin ; 
for your " rights " are just as much con- 
cerned as if it were a pound of gold. Nev- 
er yield a point. Be very sensitive, and 
take every thing that is said to you in 
playfulness in the most serious manner. 
Be jealous of your friends, lest they should 
not think enough of you. And if at any 
time they should seem to jieglect you, put 
the worst construotion iipon 'their conduct 
you can. ' v..^ 
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The Game of Questions. — One thinks of a 
person, place, or thing ; the others put questions 
respecting it, to assist them in guessing, and are 
answered by ** Yes " or ** No." 

Suppose one thinks of a pin, the others ask — 
Is it a person ? — No. A place ? — No. A thing? 
— Yes. Having ascertained thus much, you 
know that you must put questions concerning 
things only. So you begin again : — Is it an 
animal ? — No. Vegetable ? — No. Mineral T — 
Yes. Now you must put questions concerning 
minerals : — Is it natural T — No. Artificial T — 
Yes. Then would follow : Is it made of metal ? 
Earth T Stone T A natural product of this coun- 
try? Light or heavy 7 Strong? Large? Small? 
With many other questions concerning its use. 
Perhaps there are few games more deserving to 
be cultivated than this ; but it requires to be 
well played. 

Quite Tibed Out. — You undertake to make a 
person so tired, by attempting to take a small 
stick out of the room, as to be unable to aocom- 
plish it, although you will add nothing to his 
burthen, nor lay any restraint upon his personal 
liberty. 

To perform this maneuver, you take up the 
stick, and, cutting off a very small sliver, you 
direct him to carry it out of the room, and return 
for more ; concluding by telling him that you 
mean him to perform as many similar journeys 
as you can cut pieces off the stick. As this may 
be made to amount to many thousands, he will 
of course gladly give up the undertaking. 



MORAL HIEROGLYPHICS. 
A ^3^ met a Wm and ^^ping 

pleased with the beauty of its "^ii^^ , made 



an offer of friend -^^ . *• I 
think of it," was the reply, " as you once 
l^g ned me." — " Impossible I " ex- 
claimed the ^K*' "I always enter- 
tained respect for you." — " Perhaps you 
do now," said the other ; " but when you 
insulted me, ^^^ was a ^^C ^^ \' 
So let me give you a piece of ad ^ifcff : 
Never insult the hum ^J , as they may I 
day become )V superiors. 
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Our sincere acknowledgments are due to oar 
friends of tlio newspaper press for their cordial 
and commendatory notices of the School Month- 
ly. They have greeted us as warmly a^ if we 
had never left a fraternity with which we 
were connected for many years, and toward 
which we still cherish a lasting kindness and 
spirit of fellowship. Their words of prompt and 
earnest encouragement have done much to attract 
public attention to our little "Monthly," and 
they promise to help place it upon a basis of per- 
manent prosperity. 

A PLEASANT feature in the character of the sup- 
port which the School Monthly is receiving is 
the fact that its subscribers come indiscriminately 
from the most distant, as well as the nearest sec- 
tions of our common country. We already print 
an especial edition for Califomuu We have also 
many young well-wishers in the &r West and 
South-west, for whose words and deeds of good 
cheer we return our thanks. To those fkiends, 
seen and unseen, who have generously tried and 
are yet trying to increase our subscription-list, 
we are under especial obligations. Money is no 
doubt the sinews of literary enterprises, as well 
as of war ; and with every additional subscriber 
our means of making the School Monthly more 
attractive and useful are increased. 

Already the School Monthly is in regular 
use as a Reader in a number of the best schools 
of the United States ; and we loam that a new 
interest is imparted to the exercise of reading 
aloud by the novelty, freshness, and variety, of 
the lessons which our little magazine supplies. 
It is also becoming more and more an object of 



demand for its new dialogues and pieces for dec- 
lamation. The original dialogue in our first 
number, ** Friends without Knowing It," has 
been widely copied in newspapers, and will form 
one of the exercises at several forthcoming school 
exhibitions. *< The Quarrel of the Authors," in 
our second number, will be fbund quite amusing 
in the representation. We commend to boys, for 
declamation, the speech of Caius Gracchus, in 
our present number. Although original, it will 
be found, we believe, historically probable and 
characteristic. The story of •• The Siege of Cal- 
ais " is a spirited reading exercise for both male 
and female classes. Many teachers will remem- 
ber it from having met with it in a reading-book 
now out of use, but far better than many that 
have superseded it, " Scott's Lessons." The sto- 
ry of " The Wonderful Cloth " has a good moral 
ibr the followers of fiishionable follies. 




OrisiiwI* 

TO THE SNOWDEOP. 

Emblem of purity, gracefully lifting 
Petals of beauty *mid wintry snows drifting ; 
Brave little snowdrop, so fair and so hardy. 
First flower to welcome the spring chill and tardy ; 

Frost can not wither thee, cold can not frighten. 
Patiently tarrying till skies may brighten. 
Snow-pieroer, cloud-gazer, wind-scorner, ey%- 

cheerer, 
Bring, bring to this heart thy dear message yet 

nearer! 

When age or sorrow is darkly impending. 

Snows of adversity thickly descending, * 

Then springing out of them, checked by no 

blasting. 
Let there bloom thoughts of the life everlasting ! 

Coming like snowdrops, amid our endurance. 
Bringing to each weary heart the assurance 
To Joy's firozen waste Spring draws nigher and 

nigher. 
And death is the way to lifs higher and higher. 
£pEs Sargent. 
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Ascending the Mur de la C6te. 



THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

Who will ascend Mont Blano with me ? 
Come, boys and girls, the journey is a dan- 
gerous one, but I can promise to guide you 
up safely ; and every body knows that the 
descent is easy enough. *' Where is Mont 
Blanc ? " Is it possible you do not know ? 
Is there nothing about it in your geogra- 
phy? 

Mont Blanc, or, as we should call it in 
English, Mount White, is the highest land 
in Europe, and lies in the dominions of the 
King of Sardinia. It is fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-two feet above 
the level of the sea. In its latitude the 
snow-line is at an elevation of eight thou- 
sand feet. Consequently seven thousand 
seven hundred feet of the altitude of the 
mountain are within the region of perpet- 
ual snow and ice. 



Now, when you consider that Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire, is only 
six thousand two hundred and twenty-six 
feet high, you will understand that the por- 
tion of Mont Blanc covered always with 
snow is nearly fifteen hundred feet higher 
than Mount Washington. 

We will start from Chamouni, a village 
lying in the center of a valley to the north- 
west of Mont Blanc. Are we all ready ? 
Some travelers take with them a quantity 
of extra clothing, with hampers of cold 
meat, wine, and bread. They also carry 
alpenstocks, or poles with an iron spike in 
the end; and they have veils to protect 
their eyes from the glare of the snow. We 
shall require none of these things. But 
you may imagine me and the other guides 
provided with ladders, ropes, and hatchets, 
the use of which you will soon see. 



Entered according to Act of Congrens, in the year 1B63, by Kpes Sargent, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Massachusetts. 
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So now we are fairly od the ascent. The 
first part of the journey is over rocks, in- 
terspersed with stunted trees and grass, up 
a steep and rugged path. Most travelers 
are generally two hours in reaching the last 
human habitation on the way. We will be 
more expeditious. This habitation was 
once occupied by James Balmat, the first 
man who ever ascended Mont Blanc. 

Becoming separated from his compan- 
ions, James lost his way in a snow-storm, 
and was obliged to pass the night alone in 
the midst of a desert of ice, and at an ele- 
vation of fourteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. He was thinly clad, and 
had no food. He got under the lee of a 
rock, and made a sort of hollow in the 
snow to protect himself from the winds; 
and there, half* dead with cold, he passed 
the long, uncertain hours of that terrible 
night. 




Balmat in the Snow. 

When morning dawned, though his limbs 
were stiff, and his feet frost-bitten, he 
bravely resolved to survey the mountain, 
and see if any practicable course to the 
summit presented itself on the vast and 
hitherto untrodden deserts of snow. He 
found that if certain crevices were once 
crossed, the path to the top of Mont 
Blanc Vas clear and unbroken before him; 
and he then traced out the route, which has, 
with little variation, been followed ever 
since. This was in the year 1786. 

We have now come to the end of the 
mule-paths : the rest of our journey must 
be made on foot. The path along the 



ledge here is one foot wide, and in some 
places even less ; and there is a perpendic- 
ular gulf on the right full five hundred feet 
deep. Come here, girls and boys, and 
while I hold each one of you separately by 
the hand, do you stand on the brink, and 
look down steadfastly into the gulf; what- 
ever you may feel, look on. Does the head 
swim ? If so, pause here ; for when we are 
once on the path, there is no retreat. 

None afraid? Very well. Then here 
we enter upon this formidable rock-path. 
In order to keep our balance, we are 
obliged to go sideways, but in less than 
half a mile wo ate clear of the peril. All 
is well. We now come to a glacier. Gla- 
ciers are the immense masses of ice which 
accumulate on the peaks and slopes, and in 
the upper valleys of lofty mountains. 

The glacier which we have now to cross 
is never two days alike. It is called the 
Glacier des Bossonp. Stupen- 
dous blocks of snow cross our 
path, up which we cut our way 
by means of a hatchet. At 
's\ other times, a deep chasm, 
:;)0^ called a crevasse, yawns before 
* > us, over which the ladder is 
stretched, and we crawl along 
;; on all fours. Many have been 
^ H. the perils encountered by trav- 
^^^^^ " elers in crossing these crevasses. 
There must be no giddy heads 
here. 

Now we have come to a 
vast chasm running along the whole of this 
side of the mountain. It is full of rock^ 
to which we must descend, and, climbing 
through th^m, scale the other side. But 
cheer up ! The rocks full in sight are the 
Grands Mulcts, where travelers generally 
rest for the night. We will only pause* 
long enough to take breath. What a glo- 
rious prospect ! We are ten thousand feet 
high. From this point it seems as if the 
summit of Mont Blanc might be reached in 
two hours* good walking along a path as 
smooth as a race-course after a moderate 
fall of snow ; but the appearance is deceit- 
ful : it will take full six hours, and labor 
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Aflcending the Glacier det Bomom. 



more than equal to that of a journey of 
twenty miles, to reach the summit. 

What sound was that ? It was nothing 
but an avalanche. These avalanches do a 
vast deal of mischief sometimes. Several 
villages have been destroyed and many per- 
sons killed by them. We will try to keep 
out of their way. Three gigantic steps, 
each many hundred feet high, now seem to 
slope between us and the summit of Mont 
Blanc; and the topmost of these steps, 
which is two or three miles across, is called 
the Grand Plateau. Up these steps now 
lies our road. 

Before proceeding we will take the pre- 
caution of tying ourselves together by ropes, 
leaving a space of about eight feet between 
each ; so that, if any one should fall into a 
chasm, we may be able to pull him up, un- 
less we should all go together. But I do 
not think there is much danger of this. We 
enter an icy valley, then ascend over pow- 
dery snow covered thinly with ice. Some- 
times we must use the hatchet to get a foot- 
hold. A storm here would be dreadful. 
It would whirl you into the air, if you did 
not throw yourself on your face and suffer 
it to pass. 

We are now on the Grand Plateau ; and 
there, about a thousand feet above us, is 
the wished-for summit. Turning liow to 
the left, we advance with great caution, for 



the path is steep, a precipice Hbeing on eve- 
ry side, together with many dangerous cre- 
vasses. Yonder is the appalling gulf, yawn- 
ing in ice of unknown depth, where, in the 
year 1820, three of Dr. Hamers guides 
lost their lives. They were swept into the 
abyss by an avalanche. These avalanches 
are likely to fall at any moment. But do 
not tremble. You need have no fear of 
one, under my guidance. 

We are now under the shelter of the Red 
Rocks,* and here, if an avalanche were to 
fall, its course would be turned aside. This 
is our last stopping-place. From the foot 
of these rocks there runs a huge and slanting 
buttress of ice, round which we must climb. 
Above us it terminates in a mighty cliff; 
below us it slopes precipitously to a yawn- 
ing chasm. Along this we must now go ; 
and the journey is as hazardous a one as a 
man might make along the sloping roof of 
a barn covered with frozen snow. I will 
go before, and with my hatchet cut steps 
for you. 

Courage! We have surmounted this 
difficulty. Afid now we are at the base of 
the terrible Mur de la C6te,t a picture of * 
which is presented on page 97. This is an 
almost perpendicular wall of ice, four or 
five hundred feet high ; and up this wc must 
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climb. Should the foot slip, down we glide 
like lightning from one frozen crag to an- 
other, to be finally dashed to pieces thou- 
sands of feet below, in the horrible depths 
of some icy chasm. Every footstep has to 
be cut. Our progress is here very slow. 
If the wind were high it would blow us off, 
so frail is our hold. But keep up your 
spirits. We are now at the foot of the last 
ascent, with only this dome of ice before 
us. Again the hatchet is brought into use 
for cutting steps. Up we go, and here we 
are on the top of Mont Blanc. 

This is the highest point of land in Eu- 
rope. All the neighboring Alps stand in 
rank and order, like attendant guards 
around their sovereign. You see the mar- 
itime Alps, the whole chain of the Jura 
from end to end, the Lake of Geneva, the 
beautiful Mount Bosa, the chain of th^ 
Apennines, Mount Cenis, the mountains of 
Tuscany, valleys and plains without num- 
ber ; and then, to the left, far into France, 
even beyond Lyons. This is indeed over- 
whelming. Who can behold such a pros- 
pect, and not feel the glorious majesty of 
its Maker ? 

The moisture of the air is here only one 
sixth part of that at the base of the moun- 
tain, and this excessive dryness of the at- 
mosphere will account for the thirst and 
high fever, with the exhaustion, dizziness, 
and headache, felt by all. 

I have conducted you to the top of Mont 
Blanc ; but how shall we descend ? For a 
great part of the way we slide down steep 
descents at an incredible speed. Look out 
for the chasms. It would not be pleasant 
to slide into one of these. One of our 
party rolls heels over head. Another is 
pitched headlong into a snowdrift. These 
accidents, however, are not serious. Here 
you are, safe at Chamouni ; and now you 
must make your way, the best way you 
can, to your respective homes. 

PronouDce Chamouni Shak'nioo-ny, with the 
aoeent on the first syllable ; glacier, glas'se-er ; 
glacier des Bossons, glat'st'cr da Bossong ; Grands 
Mulets, grahng mu-lay'; aralanche, at/a'lansh ; 
plateau, pla-u/. 




ON RIDICULING WHAT WE DO NOT 
UNDERSTAND. 

O not ridicule a thing be- 
^. cause you do not happen to 
understand it. Your own 
ignorance may be the only 
ridiculous thing, all the 
while. Sir Isaac Newton, 
the great philosophical discoverer, once had 
for his next-door neighbor a widow lady, 
who, having repeatedly seen him blowing 
bubbles, supposed that he must be a luna- 
tic ; and she was in the habit of speaking of 
him as " the poor crazy gentleman." 

" What makes you think he is crazy ? " 
asked a friend. — " Because," said the 
lady, "he diverts himself in the oddest 
way imaginable. Every morning, when 
the sun shines so brightly that we are 
obliged to draw the window-bjinds, he 
takes his seat in front of a tub of soap- 
suds, and occupies himself for hours blow- 
ing soap-bubbles through a common clay 
pipe, and intently watches them floating 
about till they burst. He is doubtless now 
at his favorite amusement," she added; 
" do come and look at him." 

The friend accompanied her up stairs, 
when, after looking through the window 
into the adjoining yard, he turned and 
said, " My dear madam, the person whom 
you suppose to be a poor lunatic is no oth- 
er than the great Sir Isaac Newton, study- 
ing the refraction of light upon thin plates, 
a phenomenon which is beautifully exhib- 
ited upon the 'surface of a common soap- 
bubble." Now, which proved to be ridic- 
ulous, the ignorant lady or the wise philos- 
opher ? . 

When Franklin made his experiment 
with the kite to prove the identity of light- 
ning with electricity, there were ignorant 
boys and men ready to ridicule him for the 
attempt. To avoid annoyances from all 
such, Franklin took' no one with him but 
his son, and went into a secluded field, 
where he successfully carried out the ex- 
periment which gave a new fact to science, 
and made his name immortal. 
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When Fulton was bailding his first 
steamboat he was doomed to encounter the 
ridioule of ignorant' pretenders, and to hear 
his boat nicknamed ** Fulton's Folly/' 
Some of these opponents lived to sect this 
«* folly " produce a revolution in commerce, 
and do more to people the banks of the 
great rivers and lakes of the United States 
than any other single enterprise of the age. 

Not long since there lived in the west 
of England a distinguished judge, who was 
also an enthusiastic geologist, and who was 
in the habit of chipping out specimens of' 
minerals with a hammer which he carried 
in his walks. An honest farmer, who had 
seen him only on the bench in his capacity 
of judge, one day found him seated by the 
roadside on a heap of stones, which he was 
busily breaking in search of fossils. 

Now, in England the employment usu- 
ally allotted to paupers is that of breaking 
stones for the repair of roads. When the 
jQirmer saw the judge at work with his ham- 
mer, he threw up his hands, gazed at him 
a moment, shook his head sorrowfully, as 
if meditating on the mutability of human 
affiiirs, and then exclaimed, in mingled 
tones of pity and surprise, " What, sir, are 
you come to this already 7 " The farmer 
concluded that the poor judge had come to 
the workhouse, and that he was doing pau- 
per's work over the stones. It seemed 
ridiculous to him that any one should ham- 
mer stones for any other purpose than that 
of mending roads. 



Tor Dccuun ADOD • 

THE EXPEDITION AGAINST UTAH. 

From » speech of Hon. John Thompson, of New 
York, in Congress, Jan. 27, 1858. 

Sir, what will you do with Utah ? There 
it stands, rampant and defying, its hand on 
its sword-hilt, and its eye flashing fire. It 
is before you in your path to the Pacific. 
It will not away at your bidding : a huge, 
ugly, stubborn fact, which no ignorance can 
disregard, and no political fatuity despise. 
What will you do with it ? 

As an individual, I will say what I 
would do. I would pass a law making po- 



ly g'amy a crime. I would send an army 
to Utah sufficient to apprehend Brigham 
Young and all the Mormon conspirators 
against the authority of the United States ; 
and I would secure to the inhabitants a 
republican form of government. 

There is but one question more : When 
and how shall this be done 7 When 7 — J 
answer now — without delay. Waf is pro- 
claimed in fact. Forces are levied and * 
trained for action. Slaughter is threatened. 
Our troops are defied, our courts closed, 
our officers insulted, the savages incited to 
plunder and ravage. 

But gentlemen fear the great cost of this 
war! They look round upon an empty 
treasury and an accumulating debt ; upon 
six millions unpaid for the Oregon war ; 
upon unknown sums. for the California cam- 
paign, to be ascertained and adjusted. 
They look upon commerce prostrate, man- 
ufacturing industry paralyzed, and the ave- 
nues of business closed by symptoms of 
derangement and distrust ; our sources of 
Uiltional income diminished by decreasing 
imports, and by limited sales of the public 
lands. They see a system of wasteful ex- 
penditure ; they discover that one hundred 
millions per annum will be needed to keep 
us from bankruptcy ; they are appalled at 
the prospect of running the state into finan- 
cial ruin, by an expensive intestine war. 

I admit the truthfulness of the picture, 
in all its aggravations. But some matters 
are above money ; there are crises in the 
life of a nation when, whatever her finan- 
cial burdens, she must incur heavier ; when 
her integrity and honor, her prestige,* her 
existence, are all at stake ; when to calcu- 
late is folly, to hesitate is to perish. Did 
General Washington hesitate, and tempo- 
rize, and «count the cost, when a part of 
Pennsylvania rebelled on the whiskey-tax? 
No, sir ; he sent fifleen thousand men into 
the field, and this promptitude, energy, man- 
liness, itself quelled the storm, without shed- 
ding a drop of blood. The saints of Utah 
may be as wise as the whiskey-dealers of 
the land of Penn, if they find the govem- 

• 'Pwnowaoed prU-teexh', 
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ment are equally in earnest. If they choose 
to risk a battle, I trust it will be such a 
battle as has not been seen on tiiis conti- 
nent — overwhelming, decisive, complete; 
such as our brave army will fight, even if 
fanaticism provokes their adversaries to 
feats of superhuman valor. 

Let those who must bear the responsibil- 
ity of the war determine mainly hcno it 
shall be waged, and what shall be the 
amount and character of its appointments, 
— whether the additional force shall be 
that of volunteers, to which opinion I in- 
cline, or an increase of the regular army — 
whether it shall approach from the east or 
the west — whether it shall employ horse 
or foot. But let them not have it to say 
to the nation that a formidable rebellion 
has ripened, and is rioting unchecked 
among us, and we refuse the agencies to 
counteract or destroy it. 

I hope this may not become a party 
question — a shuttlecock for political par- 
tisanship to hurl to and fro. Let us deal 
with it as if we felt a common danger, and 
were only anxious to cope with and over- 
throw it. While I leave myself free to 
vote as I shall deem best upon all details, 
I stand committed, for one, to give my 
voice and vote to stay the march of this 
prairie-fire ; to fight it out at once, before 
it involves our homes and ourselves in the 
ruin of its spreading conflagration. 



Timaaktcd ftom Um G«nnaa for the School Monflilj. 

THE LAST DAYS OF A GREAT MAN. 

Condaded ftom poc* ST. 
CHAPTER m. 

After having performed, with the strict- 
est conscientiousness, all his duties, Copei^- 
nicus was about to return home, wiien he saw 
in the market-place the booths of a troop of 
traveling players, around which were ^th- 
ered an immense number of people. The 
theater represented the interior of an astro- 
nomical observ'atory, the walls of which 
were covered with strange instruments, 
viab, skulls, and stuffed animals, strongly 
suggestive of Faust's ''Witch Kitchen.'' 



In the midst of this odd household stuff 
stood a gray-haired man, who in figure and 
dress was the very image of the philosopher 
of Thorn. The resemblance was so com- 
plete that even Copernicus himself, as he 
was passing by, recognized his double^ and 
stood transfixed with astonishment. 

Behind the comedians, who were thus 
holding up to mockery the high-souled, 
large-hearted benefactor of his race, stood 
a personator of the Dark Fiend, with horns 
and claws, as necessary appendages ; nor 
•were long donkey's ears wanting to com- 
plete the hideous mask. The play, if the 
pitiful performance deserved the name, con- 
sisted of several tableaux. In the first, the 
astronomer assigns his soul to the Evil 
One ; in confirmation of which, he throws 
the Bible into the flames, and tramples the 
Cross under his feet. In the second, he 
explains his new system in verses of a most 
absurd character ; throws up a number of 
apples, which represent the stars, and these 
fly in mad leaps around his head, emitting 
light by means of an application of burn- 
ing pitch. 

In the third scene, he enters as a charla- 
tan, a chirop'odist and vender of salves and 
plasters. In barbarous dog-latin he extols 
his elixirs to the passers-by, and gives the 
eagerly-flocking customers, in exchange for " 
sterling coin, little oddly-shaped bottles of 
harmless spring-water, tinted with some 
coloring substance, while he laughs in his 
sleeve behind the backs of his dupes, and 
quafb hearty draughts of old wine. In the 
last scene he is cursed by God and man. 
In smoke and sulphur-fume Satan appears, 
and drags him by the hair of his head down 
into the lower regions ; there, by way of 
punishment for presuming to deny the im- 
mobility of the earth, he is suspended by 
the legs over an enormous fire, where he 
dangles to the extreme delight of the spec- 
tators. 

On witnessing this mberable, pitiable 
farce, in which the spirituality and virtue 
of a good man were desecrated by the 
mockery of the rabble, his erudition de- 
graded to quackery, and his good-will to 
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man stamped as hypocrisy, the whole tend- 
ency of which was to represent the hero of 
the piece as a sorcerer and an atheist, Co- 
pernicus felt his heart wither within him, 
and his confidence in the justice of the Di- 
vine Being almost began to waver. How- 
ever, he still suffered himself to believe that 
the Frauenberg people, who had been for 
80 long a time witnesses to his conduct, and 
who had so much cause of indebtedness to 
him, would at once take upon themselves 
the vindication of his good name, demolish 
the booths, and rid the town of these shame- 
less defamers. 

Bitter delusion ! The very men who, in 
numberless ways, had been the objects of 
his care and self-renunciation, broke out in 
thundering applause at the end of the piece, 
and with shouts and huzzas demanded its 
repetition. This was too much for the ag- 
grieved old man. Every thing swam before 
lus eyes, and he fell senseless on the pave- 
ment. 

The circumstance attracted the attention 
of the bystanders, and a crowd soon gath- 
ered around him. *' That is the good old 
man who cured me of my infirmity," said 
one.. — (^ Is pot that the man who supported 
me when I was in great need, and my little 
ones were crying for bread ? " said another. 
— " This very day," added a third, " did 
he not come here as soon as he heard that 
the water-works had stopped, and that the 
city was out of water ? " — " Long live our 
good Can'on ! " and ** Away with the cursed 
comedians ! " now resounded from all sides. 
The temple of Thali'a immediately fell a 
victim to mob justice ; the stage properties 
were flung about in strange-looking heaps, 
and the forlorn artists, who, a few moments 
before, had been overwhelmed with ap- 
plause, were glad to make a speedy escape 
from the shower of curses and stones hurled 
afler them by an enraged populace. 

The Frauenbergefs raised the martyr on 
their shoulders, and bore him off in tri- 
umph. Ah ! he could no longer enjoy the 
attachment of .these people ! Exhausted 
by the labors of the preceding day, he lay 
unconscious even of the fatal wound he had 



received in his fall. With much difficulty 
the dying man was placed in a litter, and 
conveyed to his residence in Thorn. Ar- 
rived there, the kindest attentions were lav- 
ished upon him ; but the blow which had 
struck the poor old man was too severe : he 
was not to recover from it. 

In addition to the bodily suffering which 
bound the much-abused Copernicus to his 
bed, came also painful feelings of mortifi- 
cation and disappointment to embitter the 
last two days he had yet to live. With 
trembling hand, he opened a letter from a 
friend in Nurenberg, and read there the 
confirmation of what the Kulmer bishop 
had previously announced to him. Three 
times had the students stormed the printing- 
office, in order to possess themselves of a 
work which was destined to distinguish that 
century above so many others. A letter 
from Khet'icus contained the information 
that the excited populace threatened to set 
fire to the printing-office, and that his 
friends had thought it necessary to assem- 
ble there, to protect the building and the 
workmen. 

" The printers," he wrote, " are still busy 
with their presses, but they are all armed. 
Only two days more, and ten copies of your 
work will be ready. God grant that this 
time may pass safely over, and that the 
fruits of your labors may be secured ! How- 
ever, should we be exposed to further as- 
saults . . ." Here the hastily-written 
letter broke off, and Copernicus was not 
sorry to lose the rest. "As Thou wilt, 
great Qod ! " he sighed ; and then he "sought 
to raise his dejected spirits by turning his 
thoughts to the wonderful truths which had 
been revealed to him. A second letter, 
which arrived the next day, contained yet 
more pcinM news. It ran thus : 

*< One of the type-setters must haTe be^ bribed 
by your persecutors ; for he has given up your 
manuflcript, and it has been publicly .burned in 
the open market-place. Luckily the forms were 
all set, and the printing commenced ; so there is 
not much harm done ; but who can assure us 
that what we yet possess shall remain much longer 
untouched? 

**Xhe people are raging; suspicious-looking 
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men lurk around the house, and an attack may 
be expected at any moment. It seems as if the 
truths yoii have revealed were destined to make 
their way in the world over corpses.** 

Tortured by intense pain, and hSi-^assed 
by fear and uncertainty, unknowing wheth- 
er his honor and good name were to come 
out victorious from the conflict that was 
waging against him, or to be given up to 
the ravings of* fanaticism, the poor sufferer 
passed some terrible hours, and the lamp 
of his life seemed nearly extinguished. 

Suddenly the sound of horses' hoofs broke 
the silence. Mounted on a foam-bespattered 
steed, and covered with dust from rapid 
riding, a man stops before the house, springs 
from his horse, rushes unannounced into the 
room of the dying man, opens his vest, and 
draws out a book, which he had concealed 
there : — " Take it, venerable sir ; it has 
cost us no little to place it in your hands." 
The work on the Greatness and Goodness 
of God was ushered into the world, and 
henceforth it was to teach all coming gen- 
erations to seek and acknowledge the great 
Creator ! 

The dying man took th^ book in his 
trembling hands. He turned the leaves 
with difficulty, yet the further he went on 
the more animated grew his features. At 
last, he actually rose up in his bed, pressed 
the book to his heart, stretched his arms 
toward heaven, said, in a clear voice, 
*" Now, Lord, set free thy servant ! " and 
fell back dead upon his bed. His soul had 
departed to the mansions of eternal peace, 
there \o perceive in their fullness truths of 
which while here he had had but faint and 
imperfect glimpses. 

It was on the 23d of March, iu the early 
morning twilight, that the great man left 
this earth. The stars still twinkledijoyfuUy 
in the^ skies, and newly-awakened nature 
was rejoicing in the sweet per'fume of the 
opening flowers. Death had no terrors 
here. Joyful, and even jubilant, was this 
parting scene. 

So passed away a man whoae life on 
earth was a tissue of vexatious persecutions, 
and upon whom the Apostolical Chair had 



thundered its heaviest denunciations. Yet 
justice, though tardy, came at last ; and St. 
Peter's successors later acknowledged the 
great genius, and believed in the truths 
which he taught and demon' strated. The 
observ'atory of Copernicus became, in the 
hands of the Prussians, a prison, and his 
house a ruin, falling stone by stone. But 
Poland, who recognized in him one of 
her noblest and greatest sons, has knocked 
at every door and every heart in her wide 
provinces, to procure the means of erecting 
a f estimonial to his worth. His statue was 
soon set up in the Church of St. Anna, at 
Cracow; and Thorwaldsen, the master- 
sculptor of our century, has perpetuated 
the memory of the great discoverer by a 
sitting statue of bronze, which at this day 
is one of Warsaw's proudest ornaments. 

The th in bootfts has its vocal sound, as in thine, 
Sound the au in Faust and Frauenbrrg like out in 
novo ; ch in charlatan like sh in sharp ; ch in chirop'^ 
odist like k. Tha-li'a was the muse of dramatic po- 
etry, and a theater is sometimes called a "temple 
of Thalia.*' Sound the th in Thorn and Thorwald- 
sen like simple / ; the ow in Cracow like long o. 



The Will and the Way. — I learned 
grammar when I was a private soldier, on 
the pay of sixpence a day. The edge of 
my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my 
seat to study in; my knapsack was my 
bookcase, and a bit of board lying on my 
lap was my writing-table. I had no money 
to purchase a candle or oil ; in winter it 
was rarely that I could get any light but 
the fire, and only my turn even of that. 
To buy a pen or piece of paper, I was com- 
pelled to forego some portion of my food, 
though in a state of half starvation. I had 
not a moment of time that I could call my 
own ; and I had to read and write amid 
the tallfiing, laughing, singing, whistling, - 
and brawling, of at least half a score of the 
most reckless men, and that, too, in their 
hours of freedom from all control. And I 
say, that if I, under these circumstances, 
could encounter and overcome the task, is 
there, can there be, in the whole world, a 
youth who can find an excuse for the non- 
performance ? — Cobbett, 
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Sled^ng with SaiU. 



ARCTIC TRAVELING. 



The picture represents some of the sledg- 
ing parties irhich went in search of Sir 
John Franklin from the expedition under 
Captains Austin and Ommanej, in the year 
1850. Some of these parties traveled over 
five hundred miles through the snow and 
ice of the Arctic desert. In this travel- 
ing, sails were occasionally hoisted on the 
sledges, and large kites were also attached. 

When the wind was high, these aids pro- 
pelled the sledge very rapidly 'over the ice, 
and the whole party could sometimes ride. 
Bat when the wind fell, the sledges, with 
the provisions and stores, had to be dragged 
by main force by the men harnessed to 
them. Most of these exploring parties re- 
turned to their ships in good health, though 
some of the men were badly frost-bitten. 

On the 23d of August, 1850, Captaiti 
Ommaney landed with the officers of the 
Assistance and the Intrepid on Cape Riley, 
on the north side of Lancaster Sound, where 
they found traces of an encampment. These 
first traces of Franklin's expedition were 
soon followed by others. On Beechy Isl- 



and were found fragments of wood, metal, 
and clothing, with stacks of empty meat-tins. 
Here also were found the graves of three sea- 
men, with head-boards bearing their names. 

"Whither sail you, Sir John Franklin ?" 
Cried a whaler in Baffin's Bay. — 

** To know if between the land and the Pole 
I may find a broad sea-way." 

"I charge you back, Sir John Franklio, 

As you would live and thrive ; 
For between the land and the frozen Pole 

No man may sail alive." 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 

And spoke unto his men : 
** Half England is wrong, if he is right ; 

Bear ofif to westward, then." 

The cost of the various expeditions, Eng- 
lish and American, in search of Sir John 
Franklin, is estimated at upward of five 
millions of dollars. Lady Franklin, the 
wife of the missing navigator, had not aban- 
doned the search as late as the summer of 
1857, although it was then more than 
twelve years since Sir John had been heard 
from. During that summer, an expedition 
under Captain M'Clintock sailed for Baffin's 
Bay, to continue the work of exploration. 
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In a letter dated Upernavik, in Green- 
land, August 6th, 1857, Captain McClin- 
tock writes that he had procured forty dogs 
for his sledging operations. He was in 
command of a small steamer, and all on 
board were in good spirits, " zealous, effi- 
cient, and cheerful." 



THE STKEET OF BY-ANDl-BY. 

BY MBS. ABDT. 

Ry the street of ** By-and-By ** one arrives at the honse 
of " Never." — Old Sailing. 

! SHUN the spot, my youthM friends ; 
I urge you to beware ! 

Beguiling is the pleasant way, ^ 

And softly breathes the air ; 
Yet none have ever passed to soenes 

Ennobling, great, and high. 
Who once began to linger 

In the street of By-and-By. 

Mow varied are the images 

Arising to my sight 
Of those who wished to shun the wrong, 

Who loved and prized the right ! 
Yet from the silken bonds of sloth 

They vainly strove to fly, — 
It held them gently prisoned 

In the street of By-and-By. 

A youth aspired to climb the height 

Of Learning*8 lofty hill ; 
VihAt dimmed his bright intelligence ? 

What quelled his earnest will? 
Why did the object of his quest 

JStill mock his wistful eye T 
Too long, alas ! he tarried 

In the street of By-and-By. 

** My projects thrive," the merchant said ; 

** When doubled is my store, 
Bjvw freely «hall my ready gold 

Be showered among the poor ! *' 
Vast gvew his wealth, yet strove he not 

The moumer^B tear to dry ; 
He never journeyed onward 

From the street of By-and-By. 

** Forgive thy erring brother ! 
He hath wept and suffered long," 

1 said to one, vrho answered, 

*' fie hath done me grievous wrong ; 
Yet will I seek my brother. 

And forgive him ere I die." — 
Alas ! Death shortly found him 

In the street of By-and-By. 

I^ wearied worldling muses 
Upon lost and wasted days. 



Resolved to turn hereafter 

From the error of his ways, — 

To lift his groveling thoughts firom earth. 
And fix them on the sky ; — 

Why does he linger fondly 
In the street of By-and-By ? 

Then shun the spot, my youthful friends ; 

Work on, while yet you may ; 
Let not old age overtake you 

As you slothfully delay. 
Lest you should gaze around you. 

And discover, with a sigh. 
You have reached the house of •* Never " 

Through the street of ** By-and-By." 



LAY AND LIE. 

IN A LETTEB FBOM A GIBL. 

Sir : I have carefully read your remarks 
on the subject of Improprieties of Speech ; 
and I take great pains to avoid the mis^ 
takes which you caution us against. But 
there is one blunder which I hear so fre- 
quently that I almost despair of breaking 
myself of the habit of falling into it I 
allude to the use of the transitive verb lay 
when we should use the intransitive verb 
lie. 

There are some tunes which I do not 
like; but, if an organ-grinder comes and 
compels me to hear them every other day, 
I soon find myself humming them, distaste- 
ful as they may be. I have read that the 
celebrated painter, Sir Peter Lely, made it 
a rule never to look at a bad picture ; he 
having found, by experience, that whenever 
he did so his pencil took a tint from it. 

Would tlvat I could shut my ears to bad 
forms of speech as easily as Sir Peter could 
avoid a bad picture! But politeness for- 
bids. I will give you a history of my an- 
noyances at the tea-table this evening in 
reference to these words lay and lie. •* How 
long do you think this snow will lay on the 
ground ? " ajsked my Aunt Jane. — ** Lay 
what ? " I wanted to reply ; but that would 
have been uncivil. She meant to ask how 
long the snow would lie on the ground. 

My ears had hardly got over this shock 
when they received another, which made 
me wince. *^John," said my mother to 
her youngest, *< do not lay (!) down on the 
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sofa." ! mother dear, when will jou learn 
to say lie down ? Mj father*s friend, Cap- 
tain Hawser, was present. ** Where does 
jour ship lay?'* asked my dear father. 

— " She Icnfs at India Wharf/' replied the 
captain. O, father dear! 0, Captain 
Hawser ! why not say *' she lies at India 
Wharf"? That ia what you mean. If 
the ship laySf she must lay something, and 
what does ^elay? 

The conversation ¥ras kept up for five 
minutes without any very gross violation 
of the grammatical proprieties. At length, 
my Aunt Jane, who is the most inveterate 
sinner against the English language in the 
family, remarked ihait as she was laying 
awake, last night, she heard a burglar at 
one of the front windows. Here my pa- 
tience was so far exhausted that I ventured 
to say, " My dear aunt, have you any ob- 
jection to saying * as I was lying awake,' 
or * as I ^ awake ' 7 Pxay read this paa- 
eage in the School Monthly on the use of 
the verbs lie and lay (page 64)." 

** Ah ! my dear, you can not correct old 
habits," said my aunt. " I have been used 
to saying, all my life, < I am going to lay 
down, instead of ' lie down,' and lay it must 
be to the end of the chapter." — "It is 
never too late to mend," answered I. — 
** That is true enough, Charlotte," said my 
father. ** We have all been in fault. I 
know better than to say * the ship lays at 
the wharf,' instead of lies ; but my ear is 
80 accustomed to the wrong mode that I 
unwittingly use it. Now, let us all agree 
to pay a forfeit according to our means 
every time we use the word lay erroneously. 
The forfeit shall be in money, not less than 
five cents, and shall go to the fund for the 
poor-box." 

" I consent," said my mother. — " And 
I too," said Aunt Jane ; " but you must 
not expect too much of me. Charlotte, 
bring me my work-box. It lays on the 
tabic in my room." — " Lays 7 " exclaimed 
half a dozen voices. **A forfeit! a for- 
feit ! " — " How much 7 " asked my aunt. 

— "A quarter of a dollar for you, Jane," 
said my father. Aunt Jane paid it with a 



good grace, and remarked, " The School 
Monthly has brought all this mischief into 
the family." — "I shall immediately sub- 
scribe for four more copies," said my fisither. 
There were no more forfeits that even- 
ing ; but many will no doubt be exacted 
before there is a reform in the family. We 
are on the right track, however, and I 
thank you for putting us there. Gratefully 
yours, Charlotte. 



SIMPLE QUESTIONS SCIENTIFICALLY 
ANSWERED. 

•Why does smoke ascend the chimney 7 
— Because the air of the room, when it 
passes over the fire, becomes lighter for be- 
ing heated ; and, being thus made lighter, 
ascends the chimney, carrying the smoke 
with it. 

What is smoke 7 — Small particles of 
carbon, separated by combustion from the 
fuel, but not consumed. 

Why do smoke and steam curl as they 
ascend 7 — Because they are pushed round 
and round by the ascending and descending 
currents of air. 

Why do some chimneys smoke? — Be- 
cause fresh air is not admitted into a room 
so fast as it is consumed by the fire ; in 
consequence of which a current of air rushes 
down the chimney to supply the deficiency, 
driving the smoke along with it. 

What is charcoal 7 — Wood which has 
been exposed to a red heat till it has been 
deprived of all its gases and volatile parts. 

Why does charcoal remove the taint of 
meat 7 — Because it absorbs all putrescent 
effluvia, whether arising from animal or 
vegetable matter. 

Why is water purified by being filtered 
through charcoal 7 — Because charcoal ab- 
sorbs the impurities of the water, and re- 
moves all disagreeable tastes and smells, 
whether they arise from animal or vegeta- 
ble matter. 

Why are water and wine casks charred 
inside 7 — Beccause charring the inside of 
a cask reduces it to a kind of charcoal ; 
and charcoal, by absorbing animal and veg- 
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etable impurities, keeps the liquor sweet 
and good. 

Why does a piece of burnt bread make 
impure water fit to drink ? — Because the 
surface of the bread, which has been re- 
duced to charcoal by being burnt, absorbs 
the impurities of water, and makes it pal- 
atable. 

Why should toast and water, placed by 
the side of the sick, be made of burnt 
bread ? — Because the charcoal surfacd of 
burnt bread prevents the water from being 
affected by the impurities of the sick room. 

Why should sick persons eat dry toast 
rather than bread and butter? — Because 
the charcoal surface of the dry toast helps 
to absorb the acids and impurities of a sick 
stomach. 

Why are timbers which are to be exposed 
to damp charred ? - — Because charcoal un- 
dergoes no change by exposure to air and 
water ; in consequence of which, timber will 
resist weather much longer after it has been 
charred. 

Why does water simmer before it boils ? 

— Because the particles of water near the 
bottom of the kettle, being formed into 
steam sooner than the rest, shoot upward ; 
but are condensed again, as they rise, by 
the cold water, and produce what is called 
" simmering." 

What causes the rattling noise so often 
made by the lid of a saucepan or boiler ? 

— The steam, seeking to escape, forces up 
the lid of the boiler, and the weight of the 
lid carries it back again : this being done 
frequently, produces a rattling noise. 

If the steam could not lift up the lid of 
the boiler, how would it escape ? — If the 
lid fitted so tightly that the steam could 
not raise it up, the boiler would burst into 
fragments, and the consequences might be 
fetal. 

What becomes of the steam ? for it soon 
vanishes. — After it has been condensed 
into mist, it is dissolved by the air, and 
dispersed abroad as invisible vapor. 

And what becomes of the invisible va- 
por 7 — Being lighter than air, it ascends 



to the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
where, being again condensed, it contributes 
to form clouds. 

Why does soap greatly increase the 
cleansing power of water ? — Because 
many stains are of a greasy nature ; and 
soap has the power of uniting with greasy 
matters, and rendering them soluble in 
water. 




FOR WHAT CHaDREN ARE MOST 
GRATEFUL. 

BT EPHRAIM PEABODT. 

ARENTS spend a life of toil 
in order to leave their chil- 
dren wealth, to secure them 
social position, or other 
worldly advantages. I do 
not underrate the worth of 
these things. Had they not been valuablot 
there would not have been so many prov- 
idential arrangements impelling men to 
seek them. I would only show that there 
is something of infinitely greater value, not 
only to the parent, but to be transmitted to 
the child. 

What does the child most love to re- 
member 7 I never heard a child express 
any gratification or pride that a parent had 
been too fond of accuniulating money, 
though the child at that moment was en- 
joying that accumulation. But I have 
heard children, though their inheritance 
had been crippled and cut down by it, say, 
with a glow of satisfaction on their feat- 
ures, that a parent had been too kind- 
hearted, too hospitable, too liberal and 
public-spirited, to be a very prosperous 
man. 

A parent who leaves nothing but wealth, 
or similar social advantages, to his children, 
is apt to be speedily forgotten. However 
it ought to be, parents are not particularly 
held in honor by children because of the 
worldly advantages they leave them. These 
are received as a matter of course. There 
is comparatively little gratitude for this. 
The heir of an empire hardly thanks him 
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who bequeathed it. He more often endeav- 
ors before his time to thrust him from ' his 
throne. 

But let a child be able to say, Mj father 
was a just man, he was affectionate in his 
home, he was tender-hearted, he was useful 
in the community and loved to do good in 
society, he was a helper of the young, the 
poor, the unfortunate, he was a man of 
principle, liberal, upright, devout, — and 
the child's memory cleaves to that parent. 
He honors him, reveres him, treasures his 
name and his memory, thinks himself blest 
in having had such a parent ; and the older 
he grows, instead of forgetting, only reveres 
and honors and remembers him the more. 
Here are experience and affection sitting in 
judgment on human attainments. It shows 
what is most worth seeking. 



For veiy Young Readen. 

THE KITTEN'S MISHAP. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 

I *LL tell you a tale of a watery disaster ; 
of a cat and a kitten and their little mas- 
ter. A talc it shall be neither made up nor 
silly, of two good little children, named 




Peggy and Willy. Not rich children were 
they, or clever, like you, who have books, 
toys, and pictures, with nothing to do. 
They were two little orphans, that lived 
on a common, in a very small house, with 
a very old woman ;^a very oli woman, as 



poor as could be ; and they worked for the 
bread that they ate, all three. 

The old woman was feeble, rheumatic, 
and thin ; and with very great labor she 
managed to spin; and all the day long, 
with unwearying zeal, from Monday to 
Satui*day, round went her wheel. And 
yet, turn as she might, she could scarcely 
contrive to earn the small pittance that 
kept them alive. So these good little chil- 
dren, they both did their best, and gave 
from their earnings what made up the rest. 
Of wealth, which so many consider a 
blessing, the three nothing knew. Yet the 
joy of possessing, even they, in their cottage 
so lowly, could share ; for the dame had 
her wheel and her table and chair, while 
Peggy and Willy than these had far more ; 
for hers was the blackbird that hung at the 
door, the sweet-singing blackbird that filled 
with delight of its music the cottage from 
morning to night ; and his was the cat that 
slept under his bed, and never looked fam- 
ished, however ill-fed. 

Now, the tale that I have in my mind 
to rehearse was related by Willy, thougn 
not told in verse. Said Willy, " The cat 
had a kitten that lay behind 
my bed*s head, on a cushion 
of hay ; a beautiful kit, though 
a mis'chievous elf, and given 
to prowling about by itself. 
Now, it happened, one day, 
as I came from my work, be- 
fore I had put by my rake 
and my fork, the old cat came 
up, and she pawed and she 
mewed, with the wofulci-t vis- 
age that ever I viewed ; and 
she showed me the door, and 
she ran in and out; I could 
n't conceive what the cat was 
about. 

" At length, I bethought that the creat- 
ure was good, and she should have her way, 
let it be what it would. And no sooner 
she saw me inclined to obey, than she 
purred her approval, then scampered away 
to a pond not far off, where the kitten I 
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found, in an old broken basket, just sink- 
ing, half drowned. How it got there I 
knew not, and never could tell ; for a cat 
hates the water ; but so it befell. 

"Perhaps some bad fellow this action 
had done, to torture the kitten, and then 
call it fun ; yet that I don't know ; but I 
soon got her out, and a terrible fright she 
had had, there 's no doubt. 'T was a pit- 
iful object ; it drooped down its head, and 
Peggy for some time declared it was dead. 
But its heart was alive, spite the pain and 
the dread, and it opened its eyes and it 
lifted its head ; and we gave it some milk, 
and we dried its wet fur ; and, ! what a 
pleasure there was in its purr I 

" At length, when we saw that all danger 
was over, and that well warmed and dried 
it began to recover, we laid it in bed on its 
cushion of hay, and wrapped it up snugly, 
and bade it * good-day.' And then its poor 
mother gave over her mourning, and lay 
down and purred like the wheel that was 
turning ; and she and the kitten, by care 
qpperplexed, slept, purred, and scarce stir- 
red all that day and the next : then scarce- 
ly a trace of her trouble she bore, though 
meeker and graver than ever before.'* So 
here ends my tale of this watery disaster, 
of the cat and the kitten and their little 
master. 




THE QUAKER^S CORN-CRIB. 

M AN had been in the habit 
of stealing corn from his 
neighbor, who was a Qua- 
ker. Every night he would 
go softly to the crib and 
fill his bag with the ears 
which the good old Quaker's toil had placed 
there. Every morning the old gentleman 
observed a diminution of his corn-pile. 
This was very annoying, and must be 
stopped ; — but how ? Many a one would 
have said, " Take a gun, conceal yourself, 
wait till he comes, and fire." Others would 
have said, "Catch the villain, and have 
him sent to jail." 

But the Quaker was not prepared to en- 
ter into any such severe measures. Ho 



wanted to punish the offender, and at the 
same time bring about his reformation, if 
possible. So he fixed a sort of trap close 
to the hole through which the man would 
thrust his arm in getting the corn. 

The wicked neighbor proceeded on his 
unholy errand at the hour of midnight, with 
bag in hand. Unsuspectingly he thrust his 
hand into the crib to seize an ear, when, lo ! 
he found himself unable to withdraw it ! 
In vain he tugged, and pulled, and sweated, 
and alternately cried and cursed. His hand 
was fast, and every effort to release it only 
made it the more secure. 

After a time the tumult in his breast 
subsided. He gave over his useless strug- 
gles, and began to look around him. All 
was silence and repose. Good men were 
sleeping comfortably in their beds, while he 
was compelled to keep a dreary, disgrace- 
ftil watch through the remainder of that 
long and tedious ni^ht, his hand in constant 
pain from the pressure of the clamp which 
held it. His tired limbs, compelled to sus- 
tain his weary body, would fain have sunk 
beneath him, and his heavy eyes would 
have closed in slumber ; but, lo ! there was 
no rest, no sleep, for him. There he must 
stand and watch the progress of the night, 
and at once desire and dread the return of 
morning. Morning came, at last, and the 
Quaker looked out of his window, and 
found that he had " caught his man." 

What was to be done? Some would 
say, " Go out and give him a good cow- 
hiding just as he stands, and then release 
him ; that will cure him." But not so said 
the Quaker. Such a course would have 
sent the man away embittered, and mutter- 
ing curses of revenge. The good old man 
hurried on his clothes, and started at once 
to the relief and punishment of his prisoner. 

" Good-morning, friend," said he, as ho 
came within speaking distance. " How 
does thee do ? " The poor culprit made no 
answer, but burst into tears. " 0, fie ! " 
said the Quaker, as he proceeded to release 
him. " I 'm sorry that thou hast got thy 
hand fast. Thou didst^ut it in the wrong 
place, or it would not have been so." 
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The man looked crestfalleD, and, begging 
forgiveneaa, hastily turned to make his re- 
treat. " Stay," said his persecutor, — for 
he was now becoming such to the offender, 
who could have received a blow with much 
better grace than the kind words that were 
falling from the Quaker's lips, — " stay, 
friend, thy bag is not filled. Thou needest 
com, or thou wouldst not have taken so 
much pains to get it. Come, let us fill it." 

And the poor fellow was obliged to stand 
and hold the bag while the old man filled 
it, interspersing the exercise with the 
pleasantest conversation imaginable, — all 
of which was like daggers in the heart of 
his chagrined and mortified victim. The 
bag was filled, the string tied, and the suf- 
ferer hoped soon to be out of the presence 
of his tormentor ; but again his purpose was 
thwarted. 

" Stay," said the Quaker, as the man 
was about to hurry off, having muttered 
once more his apologies and thanks. *< Stay ; 
Buth has breakfast ere this ; thou must not 
think of going without breakfast. Come, 
Ruth is calling ! " 

This was almost unendurable. This was 
"heaping coals" with a vengeance. In 
vain the mortified neighbor begged to be 
excused ; in vain he pleaded to be released 
from what would be to him a punishment 
ten times more severe than stripes and im- 
prisonment. The Quaker was inexorable, 
and he was obliged to yield. 

Breakfast over, "Now," said the old 
farmer, as he helped the victim to shoulder 
the bag, " if thou needest any more com, 
come in the daytime, and thou shalt have 
it." 

With what shame and remorse did that 
guilty man turn from the dwelling of the 
pious Quaker! Every body is ready to 
say that he never again troubled the Qua- 
ker's com-crib. I have something still bet- 
ter than that to tell you. He at once re- 
pented and reformed, and an informant tells 
me that he afterward heard him relate, at 
an experience meeting, the substance of the 
story I have told you ; and he attributed 
his conversion, under tB^od's blessing, to the 



course the Quaker had pursued to arrest 
him in his downward career. 



GO TO WORK! 



Such is the brief but significant admoni- 
tion which Nature utters aloud in every 
human ear ; an admonition, in fact, which 
the God of Nature has put into her mouth, 
and which she is ever and anon repeating 
to all the dwellers upon earth. She re- 
minds us, by a thousand unmistakable 
signs, that every thing within her domain 
is at work, and that therefore we have no 
right to stand still. She shows us that 
every atom and particle of the material 
world is in a state of constant activity — 
that change and modification of some sort 
or other are going on unceasingly, and 
that nothing does or can remain at rest. 

The ground we tread ; the air we breathe ; 
every thing we touch, taste, or handle ; the 
very bones, muscles, and fluids, which make 
up our frames, — all are passing in an un- 
ceasing progression to a new organic condi- 
tion. Action, action! is. the living voice of 
unsentient matter. There is not even a 
possibility of standing still : each passing 
moment contributes something toward a 
new complexion to the face of the material 
universe ; the very processes of decay and 
death are but new constitutions and ele- 
ments of vitality and activity. If these 
things be so, then what a disgraceful anom- 
aly is laziness ! 

Having nothing to do is the very worst 
excuse that could be preferred for doing 
nothing. To have nothing to do is a dis- 
grace to a reasonable being ; to love it is a 
vice^ and to persist in it is a crime. Wheth- 
er by circumstances ad'verse to us we are 
deprived of employment, or are in no need 
of it through the possession of a compe- 
tence, we are morally bound to find or to 
create a vocation for our activities and 
faculties. 

The lazy die and are buried, and no man 
misses them ; the workers live on in their 
works, and, in a trae sense, possess the 
earth long after the earth holds their life* 
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less clay. Their monumeDts are around 
us, and abo^^e us, and under us ; and we 
honor them for, their work's sake, whether 
we will or not. Let us glance for a mo- 
ment at some few of the world's workers, 
and see what men before now have done for 
themselves and their fellows simply by go- 
ing to work. 

A stone-mason in a little village in the 
Venitiau territory had a rather delicate 
boy, who, being too young to assist at his 
father's trade, was suffered to wander about 
and do pretty much as he pleased. The 
child, having made up his mind to become 
a sculptor, went to toork in his own way, 
and with lumps of clay, raw turnips, slices 
of melons or pumpkins, or bits of wax, — 
any thing, in short, which he could easily 
out or mould into shape, — he reproduced 
the forms of nature in miniature models 
with a skill which soon began to attract 
notice. 




Canova modeling a Lloiu 

A lion which, at the instigation of a cook 
who had stood his friend in the matter of 
turnips, he modeled in butter for the deco- 
ration of a nobleman's dinner-table, attract- 
ed the attention of the lord of the village, 
who placed the little modeler under the 
tutelage of atl eminent sculptor. At the 
present moment the world is full of the re- 



nown of Antonio Cano'va, the stone-mason's 
son. Every potentate of Europe has as- 
pired to the possession of his works ; and 
the manufacture and sale of miniature cop- 
ies of them afford a livelihood to thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

In a very lowly cottage in the north of 
England, not fifty years ago, a sturdy 
laborer might have been seen at work of 
an evening, by the light of a single candle, 
repairing old and worn-out clocks, the rick- 
ety property of his needy neighbors. Late 
into the night the plodding genius protract- 
ed his work, though he had been pursuing 
the severest toil through the day in the 
darkness of the mine. It was not for him- 
self that he plied this additional trade, but 
for the welfare of his infant son, for whom 
he thus sought to obtain the means of edu- 
cation, the want of which he had himself 
grievously felt. 

But no man can ever seriously strive for 
the advantage of another without 
in some way promoting his own 
welfare ; and thus it happened in 
this instance. The industrious 
application which supplied the 
means of education for his dar- 
ling son developed the mighty 
mechanical genius of the father. 
From mending old clocks, he 
went on to effecting improve- 
ments in old machines and en- 
gines, and then, as the import- 
ance of his practical knowledge 
became recognized by men of 
i capital, who supplied the neces- 
1 sary funds, he proceeded to the 
manufiicture of new ones, upon 
new and improved principles. 

He rose rapidly into notice 
and repute ; and when, soon after, 
the great railway idea got firm hold of the 
public mind, he stood forth the man of the 
hour, fully prepared and qualified in every 
respect to carry it into execution. He it 
was — the unlettered day-luborer of the 
mine and the quarry — who first laid a 
solid pathway of iron across the quaking 
bog upon which the Traveler feared to set 
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his foot, and thus solved the disputed prob- 
lem which has issued in covering the land 
with a network of iron roads. 

He lived to realize wealth in abundance, 
and a reputation wide as the world ; and 
what perhaps was still more gratifying to 
his kindly heart, he lived to see that son 
for whose education he had toiled so pain- 
fully, by the light of his farthing candle, an 
honored and titled member of the British 
senate. What man is there who, as he 
scuds, with a flight as rapid as the raven's, 
over a railroad, does not now and then 
recall to his mind the name of George 
Stephenson ? 

We might multiply these examples to the 



extent of an entire volume, so numerous are 
the instances upon record of men, and wom- 
en too, who by sheer force of energy of 
character have found out their proper work, 
and done it nobly. But we have brought 
a sufiicient number of witnesses to the bar 
to prove the value of the doctrine which 
we wish to inculcate, and which is briefly 
this: That all dwellers upon earth are 
placed here to do something ; that it is our 
own business, and not the business of any 
other person, to find out our own vocation ; 
and, having found it, then, with all the 
vigor and perseverance of which we are 
capable, honestly and prayerfully to "go 
to work." 




Mclrow Abbej by Moonlight. 



MELROSE ABBEY. 
The ancient and beautiful monastery of 
Melrose, in Scotland, stood in the town of 
Melrose, about thirty miles south by east 
from Edinburgh. It was founded in the 
year 1326, by King Robert Bruce. The 
ruins of this monastery afford the finest 
specimen of Gothic architecture and Gothic 
8 



sculpture which Scotland can boast. The 
stone of which H is built, says Sir Walter 
Scott, though it has resisted the weather 
for so many ages, retains perfect sharpness, 
so that even the most minute ornaments 
seem as entire as when newly wrought. In 
some of the cloisters there are representa- 
tions of flowers, vegetables, &c., carved in 
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stone with the most delicate accuracy and 
precision. 

" Spreading herbs and flowerets bright 
Glistened with the dew of night, 
Nor herb nor floweret glistened there 
But were carved in the cloister arches as fair.'V 

The author of " Sunny Memories " says 
of the building : " It is not a large one, and 
it has not that air of solemn massive grand- 
eur, that plain majesty, which impresses 
you in the cathedrals of Aberdeen and 
Glasgow. As you stand looking at the 
wilderness of minarets and flying buttresses, 
the multiplied shrines, and mouldings, and 
cornices, all incrusted with carving as end- 
less in ;ts variety as the frost-work on a 
window-pane, — each moulding a study by 
itaelf, yet each contributing, like the differ- 
ent strains of a harmony, to the general 
effect of the whole, — it seems to you that 
for a thing so airy and spiritual to have 
sprung up by enchantment, and to have 
been the product of spells and fairy fingers, 
is no improbable account of the matter." 

In the time of the Reformation this ab- 
bey was destroyed amid the general storm 
which attacked the church architecture of 
Scotland. " Pull down the nest, and the 
rooks will fly away," was the common say- 
ing of the mob ; and in those days a man 
was famous according as he had lifted up 
axes against the carved work. 

In his " Lay of the Last Minstrel " Scott 
has given many beautiful descriptions of 
tliis celebrated ruin. We quote from him 
the following well-known lines : 

" If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it hy the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild bat to flout the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
<And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem firamed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave ; 
Then go — but go alone the while — 
Then view St David's ruined pile." 



Abbotsford, the residence, and Dry burgh 
Abbey, the burial-place, of Sir Walter 
Scott, are within a few miles of Melrose. 



LITTLE BELL, 

WnO LOVKD ALL GOD'S CREATDRES. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and BmuU. 

COLKKIDGX. 

Piped the Blackbird on the beechwood spray. 
** Pretty maid, slow wandering this way. 

What 's your name? '* quoth he. 
" What 's your name, 0, stop and straight unfold. 
Pretty maid with showery curls of gold." — 

" Little BeU," said she. 

Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks. 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks : 

** Bonny bird,^' quoth she, 
*• Sing me your best song before I go.** — 
" Here *s the very finest song I know. 

Little Bell," said he. 

And the Blackbird piped — you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird. 

Full of tuneful wiles. 
Now *t was round and rich; now soft and fllow. 
All for love of that sweet face below. 

Dimpled o'er with smiles. 

And the while the Blackbird stroTe to pour 
His full heart out fi-eely o'er and o'er, 

'Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow, 

From the blue bright eyes. 

Down the dell she tripped ; — and through the 

glade 
Peeped the Squirrel from the hazel shade. 

And. from out the tree. 
Swung and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear — 
While bold Blackbird piped that all might hear. 

"Little Bell!" piped he. 

Little Bell sat down amid the fern : — 

** Squirrel, Scjuirrel ! to your task return — 

Bring me nuts ! " quoth she. 
Now away the nimble Squirrel hies, 
Golden wood-lights gleaming in his eyes. 

And adown the tree 
Great ripe nuts, browned by a July sun, 
In the little lap drop one by one — 
Hark ! how Blackbird pipes to see the fun ! 

" Happy Bell ! " quoth he. 

Little Bell looked up and down the glade : — 
""Squirrel, Squirrel, from the nut^ti*ee shade. 
Bonny Blackbird, if you 're not afraid. 
Come and share with me ! '* 
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I>oini came Squirrel, eager for his iare ; 
Down came bonny Blackbird, I declare ; 
Little Bell gave each his honest share — 
Ah ! the merry three 1 

And while thus the frolic playmates twain 

Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 

• . 'Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow. 

Shining out in happy overflow. 

From the blue bright eyes. 

By her snow-white cot at close of day 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms, to pray : 

Very calm and clear 
Rose the praying voice to where, unseen, 
In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 

Paused a while to hear. . 

*< What good child is this,'* the angel said, 
•• That, with happy heart, beside her bed 

Prays so lovingly? '* 
Low and soft — ! very low and soft — 
Crooned the Blackbird in the orchard croft : — 

" BeU, dear BeU ! " crooned he. 

*• Whom (Jod's creatures love," the angel fair 
Mannured, *' God doth bless with angel's care. 

Child, thy bed shall be 
Folded safe from harm. Love, deep and kind. 
Shall watch around and leave good gifts behind. 

Little BeU, for thee." 

Thojias Wkstwood. 



OriglnaL 

IT 'S ALL FOR THE BEST. 

Characters. -•- Mr. Muv, Mr. Charles San- 
ooiNK, Mr. Aikex, Mr. Twist. 

Enter Charles Sanguine, /o/2otofd by Mb. Mvh. 

Mum, Stop a moment, if you please. 

Charles, What is wanted 7 

Mum. Does one Mr. Aiken, a iarmer, 
live near by ? 

Charles. Yon will find him in that house 
with the big elm-tree before it. No more 
bad news, I hope ? 

Mum, Bad news 7 Are you related to 
the farmer 7 

Charles. Slightly. I am his son-in-law. 

Mum. Ha 7 Then you are Mr. Charles 
Sanguine. {Aside,) The man I wanted ! 

Charles. How did you know that 7 But 
it 's not surprising. Every stranger who 
comes to town has to hear the story? 

Mum. What story 7 



Charles. How I married the farmer's 
daughter ; how he endorsed for me ; how 1 
broke down in business ; how I have ruined 
the family ; how old Twist has got posses- 
sion ' 

Mum. Twii}t7 

Charles. I said Twist — Thomas Twist. 

Mum. All right. Goon. (Takes a pa- 
per out of his pocket, looks at it, and re- 
turns it.) 

Charles. The story winds up thus : Old 
Twist gets hold of a note of mine secured 
by mortgage of Mr. Aiken's house and 
farm ; old Twist makes us think the note 
can be renewed ; old Twist humbugs us ; 
and to-day, unless ten thousand dollars are 
paid, old Twist forecloses on the house and 
farm, and takes possession. 

Mum. Has he any cause for quarrel 7 

Charles. This. Old Twist aspired to be 
a candidate for Congress ; Mr. Aiken pre- 
vented his nomination; whereupon old 
Twist swore vengeance, and to-day, at 
twelve o'clock, he. means to take it. 
Stranger, I could sit down and cry like a 
child. 

M7im, Hum^! The farmer and his 
wife are full of reproaches against you, I 
suppose — eh 7 

Charles. ! I wish they were. Then I 
could brave it much bettor. But — bless 
them ! — they take it so kindly, it cuts me 
to the heart. " It 's all for the best," says 
father-in-law. — " That it is," echoes moth- 
er-in-law. — " Don't grieve so, lad," says 
he. — ** Keep up a brave heart," says she. 
Now, if they would only scold me, and call 
me hard names, it would be some comfort. 
But they are killing me with kindness. 

Mum. Have you no friends who can as- 
sist you 7 

Charles. Not one. The Sanguines are 
an unlucky race. There was my dear Un- 
cle John. He went to California — made 
a fortune — bought land with it — found 
that the title was good for nothing — and 
died not worth a cent. 

Mum. Did n't you once lend him money 7 

Charles. What business is that of yours 7 
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Mum. I knew your uncle. 

Charles. You knew him ? Forgive my 
rudeness ! Your name ? 

Mum. For want of a better, Mum. 

Charles. I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Mum. Here comes Mr. Aiken. (Enter 
AiKKN.) This, sir, is Mr. Mum, a friend 
of my Uncle John's. 

Aiken, Happy to meet you, sir. Charles, 
my wife sent me to see that you were not 
moping. How is it ? 

Charles. How can I help moping, sir, 
when I think of the ruin I have brought on 
you all ? 

Aiken. Kuin ? I '11 thank you not to 
use that word again. Look at that arm ! 
It can swing a scythe yet. Ruin ? Have 
n't we our health and strength ? Our son- 
in-law is thrown out of business ; but has 
n*t he paid all his debts, to the last dollar ? 

Charles. All but one, sir — all but one 

— and that to the noblest, the most gener- 
ous (Shakes hands tvith Aiken.) 

Aiken. Nonsense, Charles ! You are not 
too proud, I hope, to be under an obligation 
to your old father-in-law ? 

.Charles. No. But tba^I should cause 
your own son to throw up his college career 

— that reflection distracts me. 

Aiken. It 's all for the best, I tell you. 
Joshua was . getting dysyeptic and thin. 
Since he has joined us in the hay-field he 
is twice the man he was. He owes his life 
to ypu. I say it 's all for the best. 

Charles. But to think that I should be 
•the means of sending you all away from the 
old homestead ! 

Aiken. Again it 's all for the best. In 
Nebraska we can thrive oil small means as 
well as we can here on large. So, away 
with melancholy ! We '11 have jolly times 
camping out on the prairies. 

Charles. Old Twist said he would drive 
you out of this town — and he will do it ! 
Look you, father-in-law, if that fellow ven- 
tures to insult you again 

Aiken. Insult me 7 He insult me ? He 
can't do it, Charlie. Remember what Cow- 
per says : 



" A modett, aciiBible, and well-bred man 
Would not insalt me, and no other can." 

Charles. Here he comes. If you would 
just allow me, sir, to give him the least bit 
of a thrashing. I '11 be as tender as I can, 
sir. Now, do let me give him a gentle re- 
minder. 

Aiken. Don't lay a finger on him, 
Charles. 

Enter Twist. 

Twist. Good-morning, gentle-folks ! — 
Well, Aiken, it 's a quarter to twelve. 
Will the money be forthcoming ? 

Aiken. No ; but the security stands. 

TtDist. Yes ; and at twelve I take pos- 
session. 

Aiken. Well, I don't complain. 

Tvnst. It must be a hard thing, Aiken, 
at your age, to have to leave the old place 

— to be driven forth into the world a pau- 
per. 

Charles. Pauper? You said pauper. 
Will you have the goodness to repeat that 
word ? (Rolling up his sleeves.) 

Aiken. Nay, Charles, lad, be quiet. 
What care I? 

Tvnst. Ha, ha, ha ! I wish you joy of 
your bright son-in-law, Aiken. A smart 
business lad, to run through ten thousand 
dollars in .a twelvemonth! 

Aiken. It 's all for the best. 

Twist. As the man said when he broke 
his neck. Well, now, Aiken, it grieves me 

— upon my word, it does — to have to turn 
you out of that comfortable old nest of 
yours. And, then, to think of your going 
West ! How we shall miss you at our pub- 
lic meetings and caucuses ! 

Aiken. Well, you must bear the separa- 
tion as well as you can. 

Mum (to Twist). What's the amount 
of the note on which you foreclose ? 

Charles. Ten thousand dollars. 

Twist (to Mum). Really, sir, I have n't 
the honor of your acquaintance. 

Mum. I can't reciprocate the compli- 
ment. ^I know you^ and you shall know 
me before I have done with you. Do you 
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remember one John SaDguine ? I see joa 
do. Well, I hold a promissory note of 
yours to his order, now overdue some.three 
years, and which, as his lawyer and exec'- 
utor, I will trouble you to pay before twelve 
o'clock to-day. 

Charles {to Aiken). Did you hear that, 
father-in-law ? Did you hear that ? 

Twist, Let me see the paper. (Mum 
haTids him a nJbte, which Twist eagerly 
destroys.) There! Now where *8 your 
proof? Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mum (taking a pinch of smiff in a very 
leisurely manner.) I see you do not un- 
derstand us lawyers, Mr. Twist. If you 
had looked closer, you would have seen 
that it was only a copy which I trusted to 
you. The original I have in my pocket. 
And, sir, by way of precaution, I have 
taken the liberty to trustee the claim you 
hold against Mr. Aiken ; and now, sir, you 
are powerless, and it depends on another 
party to enforce the claim, if he chooses. 

Charles. On what party 7 

Mum, On the sole heir of the late Mr. 
John Sanguine — in short, on Mr. Charles 
Sanguine, whom I have the honor to ad- 
dress, and to whom by and by I shall have 
something to say touching that land-claim 
in California of which he spoke. 

Twist. Confusion on you all ! I '11 have 
my revenge yet. [JElxit, 

Mum, I wish you a very good morning, 
sir. — Well, Charles, do you mean to turn 
out Mr. Aiken ? 

Charles, Turn him out? All that I 
have, and am likely to have, b his, and he 
knows it. 

Mum. Why, farmer, farmer Aiken, 
what are you wiping your eyes for ? Is 
n't it all for the best ? 

Aiken. To be sure it is, Mr. Mum! 
Come and dine with us, sir. We '11 make 
such a surprise-party as my wife never had 
yet. She said it would all come out right, 
and it has. (To Charles, who is imping 
his eyes.) Charles, I am ashamed of you, 
A great lubberly fellow, like you, t* be 
caught crying like a woman ! It 's dis- 



graceful — it *s mortifying ! I thought you 
were more of a man. Come on. Ha, ha, 
ha ! . Come on. [Exeunt. 




TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Child of the sun ! pursue tby rapturous flight. 
Mingle with her thou lov'st in fields of light ; 
And where the flowers of Paradise unfold. 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky. 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy ! 
— Yet wert thou on# a w«rm ; a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb, and 

slept ! 
And such is man ; — soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph, in the blaze of day ! 

Samtel Rogers. 



PoKTRY. — The earliest advantage which 
is found to arise from the practice of leafti- 
ing and reciting passages of poetry is an 
improvement of thd faculty of memory. 
Sentiments which, if expressed in prose, 
would soon be forgotten, frequently, when 
clothed in verse, produce a permanent im- 
pression. The mind may thus be gradually 
stored with maxims of the purest morality ; 
while the reciting of poetry is, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Clarendon, " the best and 
most natural way to introduce an assurance 
and confidence in speaking with that leisure 
and tone of pronunciation that is decent 
and graceful, and in which so few men are 
excellent, for want of information and care 
when they were young." — Dr. Allen. 
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For DecUmatioit. 

ON THE INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 

From the speech of the Hon. Jefferson DaVis, of 
Missistjippi, in the Senate of the United States, 
Fob. 11th, 1858. 

Sib, we are told, and told truly, that re- 
publics have been overthrown by military 
organizations. But when did such a repub- 
lic as ours exist 7 Rome is cited as an 
example to point the future destinies of the 
United States. Is Rome to be compared 
to this country ? When she had the name 
of a republic, Rome was but a consolidated 
eiiipire, with dependent provinces, won by 
conquest, and governed by proconsuls. 
Does Rome present a parallel to our great 
family of states, each governing itself, each 
independent, but all connected together for 
the common welfare, the common glory, 
and the general good ? 

Then we are directed to cases in Europe 
where despotism is maintained by standing 
armies. But suppose the despot had an 
American army to rely upon — would they 
be faithless to their first impressions, faith- 
less to the free blood which runs in their 
veins, and which descents from the bold 
barons of Runnymede ? Or would he not 
find, when he came to review the line of his 
army, on every brow set the seal of inborn 
equality and independence ; and would not 
some private in those ranks thunder in the 
ear of the despot, like Patrick Henry, the 
warning of the fate of Caosar and the fate 
of Charles ? 

Is it to be inferred that a man who is a 
freeman at his birth, who has all the spirit 
of republicanism in his heart, is to lose it 
by entering the military profession ? Is it 
true, as the senator from Texas ''i' has told 
us, that service in the army stultifies young 
men? It can not be. He is himself a 
bright example of the reverse. 

"VVe have other and great examples. Did 
Washington become the fit instrument of a 
despotism ? Was ho shdtified because he 
entered the service of the United States in 
his youth ? That great mind which com- 
prehended the whole condition of the colo- 

* General Hoostoa. 



nies ; that heart which beat sympathetically 
for every portion of his common country, 
feeling equally for Massachusetts and South 
Carolina, for New York and Virginia ; that 
great arm which smoothed the thorny path 
of revolution, and led the colonies from ra- 
tional liberty up to national independence, 
and laid the foundation of that prosperity 
and greatness which have made us a people 
not only an example for the whole world, 
but a protection to liberal principles where- 
ever liberty asserts a right — was he stul- 
tified by service in the army ? 

Jackson, too, the indomitable Jackson, 
who, when a boy and a captive, spurned 
the insult of a despot, and for asserting his 
personal dignity received a wound, the scar 
of which he carried to his grave — was he, 
by service in the army when yet a minor, 
by brilliant exploits in middle age, rendered 
the fit instrument of despotism ? 

If it be said these were men drawn from 
the pursuits of civil life, and only occasion- 
ally employed in the military service, what, 
then, shall be said of the great, the good, the 
heroic Taylor ? For a hero he was, not in 
the mere vulgar sense of animal courage, 
but by the higher and nobler attributes of 
generosity and clemency. His was an eye 
that looked unquailing when the messengers 
of death were flying around him ; but in the 
ward-room, over his wounded cQmrade, was 
dimmed by the tear of a soldier's love and 
compassion. His was a self-reliant, reso- 
lute heart, which rose under accumulated • 
diflBculties, and hardened by contact with 
danger ; but that heart melted to a woman's 
softness at the wail of the helpless or the 
appeal of the vanquished. He was a hero, 
a moral hero. His heart was his country's, 
and his life had been his country's own, 
through all its stages. Was he the fit in- 
strument of a despot, to be used for the 
overthrow of the liberties of the United 
"States? 

Shall I prove my proposition by going 
on and multiplying examples ; or is it not 
apparent that, whatever may be true *of the 
history of Rome, whatever may be true of 
the condition of Europe, the United States 
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Stands out its own founder, and its own ex- 
ample ? No other people like our own ever 
founded a state. No other people like our 
own have ever thus elevated a state to such 
greatness in so small a space of time. If 
there be evidence of decay, that decay is 
not to be found iu the spirit of your little 
army, but is to be hunted for in the impur- 
ities of your politicians. It therefore does 
not become the politician to point to our 
little and gallant and devoted army, as the 
incipient danger which is to overthrow the 
liberties of this country. 



CALISTHENICS. 
NO. I. 

The word crd-is-then'ics 
is formed from the two 
Greek words kaloSj signi- 
fying beautiful, and slke- 
710S, signifying strength. 
It is applied to a course 
of exercises of a more 
gentle and graceful char- 
acter than those known 
as gymnhstics. By open- 
ning the windows of 
your room, you can 
get, under a system of 
calisthenics, all the fresh 
air and exercise essential 
to health. No apparatus 
IB needed. The system is beneficial to 
either sex, but especially appropriate to 
the female. 

We have in previous numbers of this 
work (on pages 9 and 45) treated of the 
importance of exercise in the open air. 
The Americans are probably more culpable 
than any other civilized people in their dis- 
regard of the laws of health. It is true 
that they have provided schools for educat- 
ing the minds of their children, but they 
have lamentably disregarded the fact that 
health of mind depends largely on health 
of body. 

" If you wish to develop the mind of a 
pupil," says a French writer, " develop the 
power which mind has to govern ; exercise 




his body ; make him healthy and strong, 
that you may make him prudent and rea- 
sonable.'' Hoffman, a German, informs us 
that he made people, who were naturally 
stupid, comparatively intelligent, by pre- 
vailing on them to take gymnastic exercise. 

Miss Catharine Beecher brings serious 
charges against American parents of the 
present day. *♦ Instead of providing teach* 
ers to train the bodies of their offspring," 
she says, " most of them have not only en- 
tirely neglected it, but have done almost 
every thing they could do to train their 
children to become feeble, sickly, and ugly. 
And those who have not pursued so foolieh 
a course have taken very little pains to se- 
cure the proper education of the body for 
their offspring during the period of their 
school life. 

" In consequence of this dreadful neglect 
and mismanagement, the children of this 
country are every year becoming less and 
less healthful and good-looking. There is 
a great change in reference to this matter 
within the last forty years. In formec 
times, the children in school-houses, or on 
Sunday in the churches, almost all of them 
had rosy cheeks, and looked full of health 
and spirits. But now we see sallow or pale 
complexions, delicate or misformed limbs. 

" The children of the former generation 
could go out in all weathers, were not 
harmed by wetting their feet, would play 
on the snow and ice for hours without 
cloaks or shawls, and never seemed to be 
troubled with the cold. But now, though 
parents take far more pains to wrap up 
their little ones to save them from the cold 
and wet, the children grow less and less 
healthy every year. And it is rare to find 
a school-room full of such rosy -cheeked, 
strong, fine-looking children as were com- 
mon thirty years ago. 

" Every year we hear more and more of 
the poor health that is so very common 
among grown people, especially among 
women. And physicians say that this is 
an evil that is constantly increasing, so 
that they fear, ere long, there will be no 
healthy women in the country." 
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Is not this rather a gloomy view of 
things? But there is much truth in it. 
" No healthy women in the country " ! We 
hope our young feminine readers (and we 
have many of them) will resolve to do what 
they can to dissipate the fear. Let them 
first form an intelligent CQUviction of the 
absolute importance of daily regular exer- 
cise in the open air to the health ; and then 
let them put into practice what they know 
to be for their bodily welfare. "We propose 
in future papers (at the risk of being 
thought to have a " hobby ") to say more 
upon this subject. It is one of incalculable 
importance; and if parents and teachers 
wiU not arouse to a sense of this fact, we 
hope that Young America will take the 
matter in hand, and initiate a reform. 

In the list of the contents of the ward- 
robe of the Princess Royal of England, on 
her recent marriage, there was one enumer- 
ation that should attract the attention of 
our young women. It was of ** twelve doz- 
en pairs of boots," described as " useful and 
solid." Some of them, intended for rough 
walking, were provided with treble soles. 
The high-bom ladies of England think noth- 
ing of walking ten miles a day over a miry 
road. They have been bred to rational 
habits of exercise; and they know that 
beauty is not long consistent with ill-health. 



Thb Mind's Expansion. — "I was much 
struck," writes a gifled instructress to the 
School Monthly, " with a passage in Her- 
schel's Discourses on Natural Philosophy, 
descriptive of the process by which mill- 
stones are separated from the mass, in 
France. < When a mass of stone sufficiently 
large is found, it is cut into a cylinder sev- 
eral feet high. The question then arises, 
how to subdivide this into horizontal pieces 
so as to make as many mill-stones. For 
this purpose, horizontal grooves are chiseled 
out quite around the cylinder, into which 
wedges of dry wood are driven. These are 
then exposed to the night dew, and the next 
morning the pieces are found separated 
by the expansion of the wood.' 



" I could not but be impressed by the 
analogy between this process and the open- 
ing of a child's mind by education. Each 
fact, each precept, by itself, seems to have 
but little effect ; and a Teacher goes on, 
year after year, often discouraged at seeing 
so little resulting from her labors ; but sud- 
denly, at a moment when she is ready to 
believe all has been done in vain, the mind 
expands like the evening primrose, and a 
full-blown flower is open before her." 



PoEsoN AT School. — Professor Person, 
when a boy at Eton school, discovered the 
most astonishing powers of memory. In 
going up to a lesson, one day, he was ac- 
costed by a boy in the same form * — " Per- 
son, what have you got there ? " — *• Hor- 
ace." — "Let me look at it." Person 
handed the book to the boy, who, pretend- 
ing to return it, dexterously substituted 
another in its place, with which Porson 
proceeded. Being called on by the master, 
he read and construed Carm. 1. x. very 
regularly. Observing the class to laugh, 
the master said, ." Porson, you seem to be 
reading on one side of the page, while I am 
looking at the other. Pray, whose edition 
have you ? " Porson hesitated. " Let me 
see it," rejoined the master, who, to his 
great surprise, found it to be an English 
Ovid. Porson was ordered to go on ; 
which he did easily, correctly, and prompt- 
ly, to the end of the ode. 



A Solemn Thought. — It has been ob- 
served, with much significance, that every 
morning we enter upon a new day, carry- 
ing still an unknown future in its bosom. 
How pregnant and stirring the reflection ! 
Thoughts may be bom to-day which may 
never die. Feelings may be awakened to- 
day which may never be extinguished. 
Hope may be excited 'to-day which may 
never expire. Acts may be performed to- 
day the consequence of which may not be 
realized till eternity. 

* Webster Bays that the o In this word, when used in the 
■eoM of a bench or cla08 at school, is long. 
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Original. 

A SCENE ON THE PENOBSCOT. 

On the blue, the broad Penobscot, 
On this fair abounding river, • 
See our little vestel gliding. 
Not a cloud above us floateth, 
Not a speck dims the horizon. 
Beautiful yon vault of azure ! 
Beautiful the verdant islands. 
With their rocks and trees and bushes, 
And their shadows on the water ! 

See behind us, far to eastward 
On the ocean, stately vessels. 
Outward bound or inward sailing, 
Court the breeze with all their canvas. 

Where the blue Penobscot curving 
Goes to mingle with the ocean. 
See our boat, with sail expanded, 
And with keel that makes no ripple. 
Landward gliding, gliding smoothly 
Where the islands, robed in beauty, 
With their woods of fir and maple. 
Hang above the flowing crystal. 

Friend ! who on the deck reclining, 
On this summer morning radiant, 
Sharest with me all the prospect, 
All the glory, all the beauty, — 
Yonder depths of sky resplendent. 
Earth *s adorning, and its festal 
Pomp of many-shaded verdure. 
Touched with this pure flood of sunshine, - 



Ocean *s haze of softest purple, 

And the river's sparkling current. 

And the soft, fresh air's caressing, — 

Let it be no evanescent 

Fleeting vision of the moment : — 

Fix it perfect and enduring 

On the heart's most precious pages. 

On its best-remembered pages ; 

There to be recalled at pleasure ; 

There to shed illumination ' 

On the somber days and silent. 

When the light of youth has faded. 

And the voice of joy no longer 

Soundeth frequent in our chambers. 

Let us be the happier over 

For this bright, this happy morning '. 



Original. 

IS HE.\LTH PROPER FOR YOUNG LADIES? 
Enter Mas. Fluster and Miss Menduh, meeting. 

Mrs. Fluster. This is Miss Mendum, I 
believe. 

Miss Mendum, The same, madam. 

Mrs. R And I am Mrs. Fluster. 

Miss M, The aunt of my Httle pupil, 
Ruth Penway 7 

Mrs. F. The same. 

Miss M. Be seated, madam. {Theij sit.) 
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Mrs, F. I have come, Miss Mendum, to 
expostulate with you on the course you are 
pursuing in regard to my niece's educa- 
tion. 

Miss M. I shall be happy to receive 
your suggestions. You are aware that 
Mr. Pen way, on going to Europe, confided 
his daughter to my charge, making me 
promise that I would bring her up as I 
would my own child. I assure you I feel 
the responsibility of the office. 

Mrs, F. Ah ! if you had had my mater- 
nal experience, you would have been more 
careful in guarding her from the coarse, 
vulgar habits into which she has fallen. 




Miss M. But are not all these facts an 
evidence that she has improved in health ? 
Mrs, F, Health, indeed ! Who wants 
to see a coarse, exuberant state of health 
in an heiress and a belle 7 It may do very 
well in a washerwoman ; but, let me tell 
you, it is very uninteresting in Ruth Pen- 
way. 

Miss M, I differ from you so entirely 
that it seems absurd for me to argue 
against your opinion. 

Mrs, F, Did you say my opinion was 
absurd, miss ? Did you dare to say that ? 
Miss M. I said no such thing. All that 
you have told me of Ruth's health gratifies 
me extremely. My training has 
been directed to produce the very 
result which you seem to disap- 
prove. 

Mrs. F, Your training has made 
her a romp — a great, strong, mas- 
culine girl, as brown as one of those 



their 



Miss M, Coarse, vulgar habits ? There 
is no more ladylike girl in my school. 
What do you mean, madam ? 

Mrs. F, I mean what I say. You need 
not put on that dignified air, miss. I know 
who your father was ! 

Miss M. All the world may know that, 
madam. He was a good carpenter, and an 
honest, intelligent man. But let us keep 
to the point. What are these coarse, vul- 
gar habits of which you speak ? 

Mrs. F. Why, miss, when my brother- 
in-law sent Ruth to you, three years ago, 
she was as delicate, refined, pale-faced a 
child as one would wish to see. She could 
not have weighed more than fifty pounds. 
Now she has doubled in weight — has a 
brown, ruddy complexion, a robust figure, 
and stands erect as a May-pole. The poor 
child has altogether lost that graceful stoop 
which I used to admire. 



German women who spend 
summers in picking berries. 

Miss M. What has she done to 
offend your sense of propriety ? 

Mrs, F, Was n't she seen last 
Wednesday morning, when the ther- 
mometer was at zero, actually shov- 
eling snow from the sidewalk before your 
house ? 

Miss M. I saw it, madam, and delighted 
I was to see it. W^hen I thought of the 
poor, puny little thing, who came to me 
three winters ago, weak and shivering, — 
and when I looked upon the active, grace- 
ful girl, her cheeks glowing with health, 
her limbs warm with exercise, braving the 
cold and the sleet, tears of pleasure sprang 
to my eyes, and I felt proud of my work. 

Mrs. F. What will you say, niiss, to her 
being seen on Hacmetac Pond, with skates 
on her feet, moving at most unbecoming 
speed over the ice, and carrying a stick 
bent at the end in her hand ? 

Miss M. I gave her the skates and the 
stick, and taught her the use of them. 

Mrs, F. And you sit there and confess 
it ! What would my venerable instructress, 
3Iiss Sophonisba Primwood, have said to 
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see one of her pupils skating like a bbj ? 
She would have fainted on the spot ! 

Miss M. Did she think that the boys 
ought to have a monopoly of the healthful 
out-of-door exercises ? 

Mrs, F, She knew what belonged to a 
lady. She never would let us walk out 
except in single file, with a monitress at 
the head. Ah ! she had studied the pro- 
prieties. I am indebted to her for all my 
knowledge of deportment. The doctor of 
the village called her a model schoolmis- 
tress. She used to put more business into 
his hands than all the families in the place. 
There was hardly a day that he, was not 
called in to attend some one of the young 
ladies. Such recommendations of her sem- 
inary as he used to give ! 

Miss M. Though I can not boast, mad- 
am, of tlie number of my doctor's visits, I 
can boast of those of my market-man. 

Mrs. F. I can only pity, miss, your 
want of refinement. I shall by and by 
expect to see your young ladies driving 
hoop, or playing at puss-in-the-comer. 

Miss M. As soon as the weather is pro- 
pitious, your expectation will be fulfilled. 

Mrs. F. Shall we see football ? 

Miss M, The feminine dress forbids. 
Besides, we have more agreeable sports. 
If you will come next spring, you shall see 
how well Ruth can use the rake and hoe. 
You shall also see her scull a boat across 
the pond ah»r lilies. 

Mrs. F. Abominable ! And you encour- 
age such things ! What if she should fall 
overboard ? 

Miss M. She would not care much ; for 
Ruth is a capital swimmer. 

Mrs, F, A swimmer? My niece a swim- 
mer ? Your treatment of her is atrocious ! 
(Rising.) What next, miss ? Perhaps pu- 
gilism and the broadsword exercise ! 

Miss M. (rising). Well,, to be candid, 
Ruth is anxious to take lessons in fencing, 
and I do not know but I shall let her learn 
the principles of the art. 

Mrs. F. Worse and worse ! If I do not 
hear of her taking part in a prize-fight, I 



shall be glad. I shall write to her father 
at once, denouncing your whole system. 

Miss M. You have been anticipated. 
He has known it these two years. 

Mrs. F. Well, if he is fool enough to 
submit to it, I will go among my fashionable 
acquaintances, and expose the whole thing. 

Miss M. You will oblige me by so do- 
ing. It will save me some money in adver- 
tising. 

Mrs. F. Provoking woman !^ 

Miss M, Permit me to say, madam, that 
you are behind the age. Ill-health is get- 
ting to be unfashionable. Dyspepsia is no 
passport to the best society. A cough is 
no certificate of what you would call gen- 
tility . Sensible people are beginning to 
realize the importance of abundant air and 
exercise, not only to boys and men, but to 
girls and women. To bo ^* interesting,'* a 
young lady need no longer cultivate a pal- 
lid face, or protest that she is " ready to 
die with fatigue " after a walk of a mile. 
The example of the high-bred women of 
England, who walk their eight or ten miles 
a day, is influencing us more and more. So, 
if you would be in the fashion, you must 
give up your antiquatcll notions on the sub- 
ject of feminine exercise. 

Mrs. F. You are an essentially vulgar 
person, miss, and I shall not bestow my 
superior cultivation upon you any longer. 
You will soon find what it is to have my 
disapproval. [Exit. 

Miss M. Poor Mrs. Fluster ! Her dis- 
approval has no terrors. Her recommend- 
ation is what I dread. [Exit. 



WORDS ABOUT WORDS. 

Sir James Mackintosh has well said 
that, ** in* a language like ours, where so 
many words are derived from other lan- 
guages, there are few modes of instruction 
more useful or more amusing than that of 
tracing out the etymology and primary 
meaning of the words we use. There are 
cases in ^hich knowledge of more real 
value may be conveyed from the history 
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of a word than from the history of a cam- 
paign." 

An examination of almost every word 
employed in this quotation would confirm 
its truth and illustrate its meaning. Take 
the principal one — the word derive. It 
means primarily and in its etymology, to 
fiaw out fromy as a river from its source ; 
the last syllable of derive is indeed identical 
with the word river. When we speak of 
a word beii\g derived, therefore, we employ, 
though often unconsciously, a very poetical 
figure, and suggest the idea that it branches 
out from its simple original meaning into 
various ramifications, and passes through 
many changes in its course ; and when we 
speak of tracing out the derivations of a 
word, we mean that we will follow the 
course of this river up to its fountain-head. 

Let us begin with the term Pagan. The 
Latin ^ord paga^m meant villagers; indeed, 
our word peasant seems to have been formed 
from it. But it was among the rural popu- 
lation that Christianity spread most slowly ; 
so that, at a time when the inhabitants of 
the large cities — the centers of mental 
activity and intelligence — had, for the 
most part, received the Gospel, the peas- 
ants, or paganif still continued to worship 
their old deities. Hence this word began 
to suggest the idea of idolatry, and at 
length came to express it exclusively, so 
that idolater and pagan became synony- 
mous. 

The history of this single word is suffi- 
cient to disprove the allegation that the 
spread of Christianity in its early ages 
was due to the ignorance and superstition 
of its converts, since it shows that they 
were drawn from those who were the least 
open to this charge. 

The word Pagan is by no means the only 
name of reproach derived from the rustics. 
Villain^ or villein^ as it was formerly spelt, 
is just viUorinj that is, a servant employed 
on a ville or farm. Churl (from which 
comes our name Charles) meant originally 
a strong man, and then a rurll laborer. 
A boor was a farmer ; and a neighbor was 
simply a nigh boor. A coward was one 



wh6 cowered in the presence of an enemy ; 
a caitiff y one who had allowed himself to 
be taken captive. 

Valor and value are the same word, and 
were spelt alike till the reign of Elizabeth, 
the valor of a man being regarded as his 
valiu^. The same feeling is contained in 
the Latin word virtus, virtue. Its etymo- 
logical signification is that \vhich is be- 
coming in a vir or man ; this the Komans 
deemed to be military valor and fortitude 
preeminently. A virtuous man, in their 
esteem, was a brave soldier. Among their 
degenerate descendants, a virtuoso is a col- 
lector of. curiosities and articles of taste! 

But our language is not without indica- 
tions that the people retaliated upon their 
rulers in giving ill names. Our word cheat 
seems clearly derived from the escheats or 
legal forfeitures of property to the king or 
feudal lord, and which were often enforced 
under false pretences. 

The word exact has two meanings — as 
when we say any thing is* exactly correct, 
and when we speak of an extortionate ex- 
action. It is derived from the Latin word 
ex-actum — forced out. The connection 
between these various and seemingly dis- 
cordant meanings is seen when we remember 
that the claims of the feudal lords upon 
their serfs (or servBXiis) were so exorbitant, 
that if exactly exacted, the exaction had 
to be forced out from them. ■ 

The suspicion with which all classes 
regarded learning is clearly indicated by 
one of the terms for magic, gramarye — 
that is, grammar. A spell, or something 
read, was a magical incantation ; a witty 
or knowing person was a vntch. 

As a contrast to those expressions which 
connect rudeness with rusticity, we may 
point out such words as urbane, civil, civil' 
ize, pdish, polite, as all indicating the life • 
or deportment eharacteristic of a citizen — 
urbs and civis being the Latin, and polis 
the Greek terms for a city. From polis 
we likewise get politics and policeman. 
Courtesy and courtship clearly enough 
originate with the court ; and when a lady 
would be courteous, she makes a courtesy^ 
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, From the court to the king is an easy 
transition. In our present use of the terms, 
to saj that kingship implied canning, would 
be invidious ; but a cunning man is origin- 
ally one who kenSf as our Scotch friends 
would say — that is, a ArTiowing man — our 
Teutonic ancestors regarding knowing and 
doing as so closely connected, that to ken 
and to can, or to be able, were identical 
with them. The king^ therefore, was he 
who knew most and could do most. 

Queen, or quean^ like the Greek ffu'ne, 
with which it is connected, originally meant 
merely woman, then wife; and hence the 
queen came to point out the wife of the 
king by preeminence. Noble is for notalle^ 
or known man. Feer means equal to, or 
on a par with, and originated in the equal- 
ity of nobles in the feudal times. A duJce 
is a dux, or leader ; a marquis had charge 
of the marches, or frontiers of the kingdom. 
A count had the jurisdiction of a county, 
and gained his title from being a co'mes, or 
companion of the king ; a viscount * was vice' 
count ; an earl and an alderman are now 
yery remote from one another, but both are 
titles of honor derived from seniority — 
they are early or elder men ; a baron is a 
barrier, or defender ; a baronet is a little 
baron ; a sheriff is a shire-reeve — the 
reeve being an officer whose duty it was to 
levy fines and taxes. 



BREVITIES. 

" Look here, mother," said a young lady 
just beginning to take lessons in painting, 
**8ee my picture; can yon tell me what it 
is ? " The mother, after looking at it some 
time, answered : " Well, it is either a cow 
or a rosebud — I am sure I can not tell 
which." 

One hour a day gained by rising early 
is worth one monUi of labor in a year. The 
difference between rising at five and seven 
o'clock in the morning, for the space of 
forty years, supposing a man to go to bed 
at the same hour at night, is nearly equiv- 

* ProoooDoed vVkount} the # being mate. 



alent to the addition of ten years to a man's 
life. 

Theodore Hook once said to \ man at 
whose table a publisher got very much elat- 
ed with wine, " Why, you appear to have 
emptied your wine-cellar into your book' 
selier:'. 

A rather thick-headed witness, in a po- 
lice court, was asked the question whether 
a certain party " stood on the defensive." 
— " No, sir," he innocently replied, " he 
stood on a bench." 

Bonaparte once at a party placed him- 
self directly before a witty and beautiful 
lady, and said, very abruptly, ** Madam, I 
don't like that women should meddle with 
politics." — " You are very right, general," 
she replied, " but in a country where wom- 
en are beheaded it is natural they should 
desire to know the reason." 

An old gentleman, being asked what he 
wished for dinner, replied, " An appetite, 
good company, something to eat, and a 
clean napkin." 

Laziness grows on people ; it begins in 
cobwebs, and ends in iron chains. The 
more business a man has to do, the more 
he is able to accomplish ; for he learns to 
economize his time. 

It is a terrible thought to remember that 
nothing can be forgotten. I have some- 
where read that not an oath is uttered that 
does not continue to vibrate through all 
time, in the wide-spreading current of 
sound ; not a prayer lisped, that its record 
is not to be found stamped on the laws of 
nature by the indelible seal of the Al- 
mighty's will. 

A lazy fellow 'Once complained in com- 
pany that he could not find bread for his 
family. " Neither can I," replied an indus- 
trious mechanic ; *< I have to work for all 
the bread I get," 

«* If we are to live after death, why don't 
we have some^ certain knowledge of it ? " 
said a skeptic to a clergyman. — "Why 
did n't you have some knowledge of this 
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world before you came into it ? " was the 
reply. 

Said the distinguished Lord Chatham to 
his son : " I would inscribe on the curtains 
of your bed, and the walls of your chamber, 
* If you do not rise early, you can make 
progress in nothing. If you do not set 
apart your hours of reading, if you suflfer 
yourself or any one else to break in upon 
them, your days will slip through your 
hands unprofitable and frivolous, and unen- 
joyed by yourself" ' 

Man doubles all evils of his fate by pon- 
dering over them. A scratch becomes a 
wound,^a slight an injury, a jest an insult, 
a small peril a great danger, and slight 
sickness often ends in death by brooding 
apprehensions. 

He loves you better who strives to make 
you good, than he who strives to please 
you. 




THE DAISY. 

Not worlds on worlds, in phaVanx deep. 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 

The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 

For who bat He who arched the skies. 
And pours the day-spring's living flood. 

Wondrous alike in all He tries. 

Could rear the daisy's curious bud, — 

Alould its green cup, its wiry stem. 

Its fringed border nicely spin. 
And cut the gold-embossed gem. 

That, set in silver, gleams within, — 

And fling it, beautiful and free. 
O'er hill and dale and desert sod. 

That man, where'er he walks, ;nay see, 
In every step, the stamp of God ! 

John Mason Good. 




THE RAVEN. 

'This bird is common on the continent 
of Europe, and in most parts of Asia and 
America, but it is now seldom seen in 
England, except in a domesticated state. 
It is'more frequently found in the Hebrides 
than in any other part of Great Britain. 
In those islands it lives principally on 
fishes which have been cast on shore by the 
waves, and on cSrrion of various kinds, 
such as dead sheep or lambs, whose death 
the Raven is accused with some justice of 
hastening. 

It is a crafty bird, asd can with diffi- 
culty be approached. Both in a wild state 
and in domestication it is very sagacious. 
In England it is often made tn amusing 
pet, from its cunning and tricks, as well as 
for its power of pronouncing words and 
sentences with great distinctness. Mr. 
Charles Dickens, in his novel of Barnaby 
Rudge, having given a description of a 
raven, that seemed somewhat exaggerated 
even for a work of fiction, vindicated him- 
self from the charge of investing the bird 
with imaginary powers, in a letter, from 
which the following passages are quoted : 

" The raven in this story is a compound 
of* two great originals, of whom I have' 
been, at different times, the proud possessor. 
The first was in the bloom of his youth, 
when he was discovered in a modest retire- 
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ment in England by a friend of mine, and 
given to me. He had from the first, as 
Sir Hugh Evans says of Anne Page, * good 
gifts,* which he improved by study and 
attention in a most ex'emplary manner. 

"He slept in a stable, — generally on 
horseback, — and so terrified a Newfound- 
land' dog by his preternatural sagacity, 
that he has been known, by the mere supe- 
riority of his genius, to walk off, unmo- 
lested, with the dog's dinner, from before 
his face. He was rapidly rising in acquire- 
ments, and virtues, when, in an evil hour, 
his stable was newly painted. He observed 
the workmen closely, saw that they were 
careful of the paint, and immediately 
burned to possess it. On their going to 
dinner, he ate up all they had left behind, 
consisting of a pound or two of white lead ; 
and this youthful indiscretion terminated in 
death. 

"While I was yet inconsolable for his 
loss, another friend of mine, in Y(frkshire, 
discovered an older and^more gifted raven 
at a village public house, which he pre- 
vailed upon the landlord to part with for a 
consideration, and sent up to me. The first 
act of this sage was to administer on the 
effects of his predecessor, by disinterring 
all the cheese and halfpence he had buried 
in the garden — a work of immense labor 
and re-scarch', to which he devoted all the 
energies of his mind. When he had 
achieved this task, he applied himself to 
the acquisition of stable language, in which 
ho soon became such an ad-ept' that he 
would perch outside my window, and drive 
imaginary horses with great skill all day. 

*• Once I met him unexpectedly, about 
half a mile off, walking down the middle 
of the public street, attended by a pretty 
largo crowd, and spontaneously exhibiting 
the whole of his accomplishments. His 
gravity under these trying circumstances I 
never can forget, nor the extraordinary 
gallantry with which, refusing to be brought 
home, he defended himself behind a pump, 
until overpowered by numbers. 

"It may have been that he was too 
bright a genius to live long, or it may have 



been that he took some pernicious substance 
into his bill, and thence into his maw ; 
which is not improbable, seeing that he 
new-pointed the greater part of the garden 
wall by digging out the mortar, broke 
countless squares of glass by scraping 
away the putty all round the frames, and 
tore up and swallowed, in splinters, the 
greater part of a wooden staircase of six 
steps and a landing ; but, after some years, 
he too was taken ill, and died before the 
kitchen fire. He kept 'his eye to the last 
upon the meat as it roasted, and suddenly 
turned over on his back with a sepulchral 
cry of * Cuckoo ! ' Since then I have been 
ravenless." 

The extraordinary gravity which marks 
the demeanor of the raven has something 
almost preternatural in it. The manner 
in which he sets about a piece of miscliief, 
as if he considered it a moral duty, is most 
absurd. A raven in f^ Mr. Wood's possession 
used to watch the gardener taking particu- 
lar pains to prop up and secure a valuable 
plant. The labor was always in vain, for 
the raven, with a sidelong step and an 
unconcerned air, as if he were thinking of 
any thing but the plant, would sidle by it, 
when one wrench of his bill laid the unfor- 
tunate plant on the earth, and the raven 
moved off with a most provoking air of 
innocence. Another raven watched with 
great curiosity the process of opening and 
reading a letter, which Mr. Wood went 
through. TBe latter dropped the paper, 
when the raven took a sidelong kind of a 
walk toward it, tore it into scraps, and ran 
away with the largest piece Under a water- 
butt, where he kept watch over it. * 

We have spoken of the raven's capacity 
for imitating sounds and uttering sentences. 
A writer in Fraser*s Magazine for April, 
1B57, gives an account of a tame raven, 
Who divided his time equally between a 
small church, where prayer-meetings were 
frequent; and a stable, where he was accus- 
tomed to the society of hostlers. In perch- 
ing on the window-sill of the church, and 
in listening at the door, he had learned to 
repeat quite distinctly the words " Let us 
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pray." In the stable, as might be sup- 
posed, he had picked up words of a far 
different import. This raven was known 
by the name of the Parson among the 
stable-boys. He was one eyening taken as 
a curiosity to an evening party. Here he 
perched on the back of a chair, having 
beneath him the bald head of a worthy old 
gentleman, and exclaimed, " Let us pray ! " 
As the party was composed of serious per- 
sons, the raven might have departed with a 
good reputation, had he not, in his ambition 
to show off his accomplishments, ventured 
further, and immediately added, "Go it, 
old fellow ! " 

The raven lays from four to seven eggs, 
of a pale-green color, spotted with greenish 
brown. The length of the bird is two feet 
two inches, and the expanse of wing four 
feet eight inches. 

The raven was found by the Franklin 
exploring expeditions £sLr north in the Arc- 
tic regions. 

Acting Rhymes. — A word is fixed upon, to 
vhicli all the players in succession have to 
express a rhyme in dumb show. 

We will suppose the word given to be root. — 
The first player elevates his foot, tugging at the 
air, and making faces of pain, as if undergoing 
the agony of pulling on a tight boot. 

The second points an imaginary gun to shoot. 
Tlie third looks up at a picture-frame, as to a 
lady's casement, and, assuming the aspect of a 
despondent lover, appears to be pitying the lute. 

The fourth makes violent and angry faces, 
thumping his palm as if in the height of a 
dUpute. 

Tlie fifth twists up a roll of paper, and puts it 
up to his mouth, making the grimaces usually 
'attendant on the early study of the Jlute, &c. 

Forfeits may be exacted for imperfect or badly- 
expressed rhymes. The amusement of the game, 
of course, depends on the nature of the rhymes 
selected by the players, and tlieir powers of ex- 
pressing them humorously. Every word must 
be guc^ed by the company before another repr^ 
sentation is begun. 

The Whistle. — A whistle is attached to the 
skirts of an unsuspecting individual. He is then 
placed in the middle of the players (all standing 
up), having been previously shown another 
whistle, which he is told is to be passed round 
the company, and sounded while his back is 
turned — his office being to detect the player. 
The person on whom he has turned his back 
ftlni'tlv t:iki«a lull of tiu* Mli'.><tlc nt'u -li-"! tu 



him, and blows on it The victim turns quickly 
round at the noise. The other, no less quick, 
has let go the whistle, and while he is watch- 
ing closely to detect its presence in this quarter 
he hears it sounded at his back. He turns round 
again — whenever he looks for the whistle it is 
sounded behind hun. It is as well to put a stop 
to the game at the first signs of insanity exhibited 
by the bewildered victim. This, however, la 
quite optional. 

The MiRACULors Vessel. — Take a tin vessel 
of about six inches in height, and three in diam- 
eter, and having a mouth of only a quarter of an 
inch wide ; and in the bottom of the vessel make 
a number of small holes, of a size sufficient to 
admit of a common sewing-needle. Plunge the 
vessel into water, with its mouth open, and when 
it is full cork it and take it out again ; then, as 
long as the vessel remains corked no water will 
come out of it, but as soon as it is uncorked the 
water will immediately issue fi-om the small holes 
at the bottom. ' It must be observed, however, 
that if the holes at the bottom of the vessel be 
more than one sixth of an inch in diameter, or 
if they be too numerous, the experiment will not 
succeed ; for in this case the pressure of the air 
against the bottom of the vessel will not be suffi- 
cient to confine the water. 

How TO TELL A Lady's Aoe. — Just hand this 
table to the lady, and i-^uest her to tell in which 
columns her age is contained. Add together the 
figures at the top cf the columns in which the 
age is found, and you have the great secret. 
Thus, suppose her age to be seventeen. You will 
find the number seventeen only in two coljumns, 
namely, the first and fifth, and the first figures 
at the head of these columns make seventeen. 
Here is the magic table : 
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*? WiUUiu iluM receiving a Prize. 



"I WILL TRY." 

Xhebe is a society in London known as 
the Society of Arts. Its object is the en- 
couragement of talent in the various depart- 
ments of art. Prizes are awarded by the 
society sometimes to painters for their pic- 
tures, and sometimes to humble artisans for 



improvements in weaving, or in the manu- 
facture of bonnets, laoe, or artificial flow- 



ers. 



More than half a century ago, a little 
fellow named William Ross, not twelve 
years of age, was talking with his mother 
about an exhibition of paintings at the So- 



Solend afieording to Act of Ck>ngreMu Id the year 1868, by Bpbs aABoiXT, in the Clerk'a Office of the District Court of 
the United Sutes for Uie District of MassachusetU. 
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ciety's rooms. William was verj fond of 
paintings, and could himself draw and color 
with remarkable skill. " Look you, Wil- 
liam," said his mother ; ** I saw some paint- 
ings in the exhibition which did not seem 
to me half as good as some of years." 

"Do you really think so, mother?*' 
asked he. — " I am sure of it," she replied. 
" I saw paintings inferior, both in color and 
drawing, to some that are hanging in your 
little chamber." William knew that his 
mother was no flatterer, and he said, " I 
have a mind to ask permission to hang one 
or two of my paintings on the walls at the 
next exhibition." — " Why not try for one 
of the prizes ? " asked his mother. 

" ! mother dear, do you think I should 
stand any chance of success ? " said Wil- 
liam. — " Nothing venture, nothing have," 
said his mother. "You can but try." — 
" And I vnll try, mother dear," said Wil- 
liam. ** I have a historical subject in my 
head, out of which I think I can make a 
picture." — "What is it, William?" — 
"The death of Wat Tyler. You have 
heard of him ? He led a mob in the time 
of Richard the Second. Having behaved 
insolently before the king at Smithfield, 
Tyler was struck down by Walworth, May- 
or of London, and then dispatched by the 
king's attendants." 

" It is a bold subject, William, but I will 
say nothing to deter you from trying it." 
— "If I fail, mother, where will be the 
harm ? I can try again." — " To be sure, 
you can, William ! So we will not be dis- 
appointed should you not succeed in win- 
ning the silver palette offered by the Soci- 
ety for the best historical painting." 

Without more ado, little William went 
to work. He first acquainted himself with 
the various costumes of the year 1381. He 
learnt how the king and the noblemen used 
to dress, and what sort of clothes were worn 
by the poor people and laborers, to which 
class Wat Tyler belonged. He also learnt 
what sort of weapons were carried in those 
days. 

After having given some time to the 
study of these things, he acquainted him- 



self thoroughly with the historical incidents 
attending the death of the bold rioter. He 
grouped in imagination the persons who 
were present at the scene — the king and 
his attendants, Walworth, the mayor, Wat 
Tyler himself, and in the background some 
of his ruffianly companions. 

The difficulty now was to select that pe- 
riod of the agtion best fitted for a picture, 
and to group the figures in attitudes the 
most natural and expressive. Many times 
did little William make a sketch of the 
scene on paper, and then obliterate it, dis- 
satisfied with his work. At times he almost 
despaired of accomplishing any thing that 
should do justice to the conception in his 
mind. But, after many trials and many 
failures, he completed a sketch which he 
decided to transfer to canvas. 

He now labored diligently at his task, 
and took every opportunity to improve 
himself in a knowledge of colors and their 
effects. At length the day for handing. in 
his picture arrived. He then had to wait 
a month before there was any decision as 
to its merits. On the day appointed for 
the announcement of the decision many per- 
sons of distinction were present, including 
ladies. The meeting was presided over by 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

William's mother was present, of course. 
She sat waiting the result, with a beating 
heart. What a proud mother she was 
when, after the transaction of some unin- 
teresting business, it was announced that 
the prize of a silver paletto for the best 
historical picture was awarded to the paint- 
er of the piece entitled " The Death of Wat 
Tyler"! 

When it was found that little William 
Ross was the successful artist, the applau-^e 
of the audience broke forth with enthusi- 
asm. To see such a little fellow gain a 
prize over competitors of mature age,, was 
a novelty and a surprise. William was 
summoned with his picture to the duke's 
chair, and there he received such counsel 
and encouragement as were of great service 
to him in his future career. He is now 
Sir William Ross, miniature painter to the 
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QuecD, haying risen to fortune and rank by 
carrying out, with determination and per- 
severance, his simple promise to his mother 
of " I will try." 



SKATINO IN DRESDEN. 

A READER of the School Monthlt has a 
cousin residing in Dresden, in Saxony, from 
whose letter we are permitted to make the 
following extract, giving a lively account 
of the winter sports she has witnessed : 

" The winter is considered to have been 
unusually mild ; but nevertheless the ponds 
are frozen, and the boys and girls keep up 
a brisk skating all the time, unless prevent- 
ed by a really serious storm. 

" Skating is greatly in vogue here, and 
women of all classes delight in becoming 
proficients in this exercise. Some of the 
ladies skate remarkably well. You can 
not imagine how lively the ponds look 
when covered by skaters, some waltzing in 
couples, others forming a ring, a great 
number pushing their friends about in small 
fanciful sledges, while the remainder, with 



to get on without help after five or six es- 
says, and we hope to follow in their foot- 
steps when occasion offers." 

We can assure the writer that the ladies 
of Boston are quite as devoted to the exer- 
cise of skating as those of Dresden. Dur- 
ing the past winter Jamaica Pond, in our 
vicinity, was frequently the scene of very 
fleet and graceful skating on the part of 
young ladies. There is no more exhilarat- 
ing exercise, and every year it is getting to 
be more generally practiced. 
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their hands in pockets or muffs, wander up 
and down the pond, sometimes accosting 
acquaintances, and again amusing specta- 
tors by a display of their varied feats. 

" We went with some friends, the other 
day, to try our fortune on the ice, and I 
liked it extremely at first ; but afler a short 
time, what with constant exertion to main- 
tain my equilibrium, and with the novel 
ieeling of the skates, I was very glad to 
resign them, and be pushed about in a 
sledge. 

" I saw, however, several of our school- 
mates who told us that they had been able 
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CoBtiiitttd fkt>in pag* 70. 
XXVI. 

I FIND the following passage in one of 
the medical journals of the day : " The best 
jrretentatwe is abstinence." There is no 
such word as " preventative." It is a gross 
blunder, but a very common one. Prevent' 
ice is the right word ; and yet we find as 
distinguished a writer as Sir David Brews- 
ter falling into the error of inserting a su- 
perfluous syllable. 

XXVII. 

Avoid such forms of expres- 
sion as " Do like I do," " She 
ran like he did." These are 
mere vulgarisms. Substitute 
ta for like, and you have the 
correct form. The blunder is 
more common in the Southern 
and Middle States than in 
the Northern. 

xxvin. 

In certain States of the Uoion it is com- 
mon to hear such expressions as the follow- 
ing : " Don't let on about it," " If you let 
on^ I shall be offended," &c. ; the conven- 
tional meaning attached to let on being to 
betray or discUae. The idiom is vulgar, 
local, and provincial, and would be unin- 
telligible to a person accustomed to hear 
nothing but pure English. Indeed, we be- 
lieve it is peculiar to portions of the United 
States. The sooner it is banished from de- 
cent society, the better. 
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XXIX. 

It is contrary to authority to deprive the 
s of its sharp hissing sound in the words 
precise, desolate, design, and their deriva- 
tives. 

XXX. 

There is an old jest on record of a person 
hearing another pronounce the word curios- 
ity ^^ curosity,^^ and remarking to a by- 
stander, <*That man murders the English 
language." — "Nay," replies the person 
addressed, " he only knocks an eye (i) out." 
I am reminded of this when I hear such 
pronunciations as the following : ** Lat'n " 
for Latin, " sat'n " for satin, and Britain 
pronounced so as to rhyme with toritten. 
The sound of short % without stress should 
be the vowel sound in the last syllable of 
these words ; also of the following : Captain, 
curtain, mountain, fountain. In evil (pro- 
nounced tvl), cousin, basin, and several 
other words, the vowel sound in the unac- 
cented syllable is wholly dropped. (See 
remarks page 31.) 

XXXI. 

Many people have an odd way of saying 
"I expect," when they only mean "I 
think," or " I conclude ; " as, " I expect 
my brother is gone to Richmond to-day," 
" I expect those books were sei^t to Paris 
last year." This is wrong. Expect can 
relate only to future time, and must be fol- 
lowed by a future tense, or a verb in the 
infinitive mood ; as, " I expect my brother 
mil go to Richmond to-day," " I expect to 
find those books were sent to Paris last 
year." Here the introduction of a future 
tense, or of a verb in the infinitive mood, 
rectifies the expression without altering the 
sense ; but such a portion of the sentence 
must not be omitted, as no such ellipsis is 
allowable. 

XXXII. 

<< Whether," sometimes an adverb, some- 
times a conjunction, is a word that plainly 
indicates a choice of things. It is highly 
improper, therefore, to place it, as many 
do, at the head of each part of a sentence, 
aa in " I have not yet made up my mind 



whether I shall go to France, or whether I 
shall remain at home." The conjunction 
should not be repeated, as it is evident the 
alternative is expressed only in the combi- 
nation of the two parts of the sentence, not 
in either of them taken separately ; and the 
phrase should stand thus : " I have not yet 
made up my mind whether I shall go to 
France or remain at home." 

XXXIII. 

BorCt is a contraction of do not, and not 
of does not. Don't for does not (as in " he 
don't study ") is a vulgarism. If you must 
indulge in a contraction, say he doesn't 
study, 

XXXIV. 

" He had to wait in an antechamber." 
Carefully avoid spelling the last word anti' 
chamber. An antechamber is the chamber 
that leads to the chief apartment. Ante is 
a Latin preposition, and means before; as, 
to Kutedate, that is, " to date beforehand." 
Anti is a Greek preposition, and means 
against; as, anti'moiuirchical, that is, 
" against government by a single person." 

XXXV. 

Some hypercritic says, " Do not say wits- 
taken souls, but mistaking souls." This is 
" putting too fine a point on it." Mistaken 
is the passive form of to mistake, yet cus* 
tom has authorized its use with an active 
signification. " I am mistaken " is used to 
signify I mistake, misunderstand. " My 
meaning is mistaken*' is used to signify 
"my meaning is misunderstood," Thus 
the same form is used both actively and • 
passively. When we say ** I am mistaken " 
instead of ** I ipistake," we avoid the un- 
English expression, " I am mistaking." So 
we may continue to sing ** Mistaken souls, 
who dream of heaven," &c., without sup- 
posing we are giving utterance to bad Eng- 
lish. 



Lost! Somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. No reward in 
offered, for they are lost for ever. 
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THE STUDY OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

BT UT. OHABLBS KIlfOSLBT. 




i HOUGH it be impossible 
and absurd to wish that ev- 
ery jonng man should grow 
up a naturalist bj profession, 
jet this age offers no more 
wholesome training, both 
moral and intellectual, than that which is 
given by instilling into the young an early 
taste for out-door physical science. 

The education of our children is now 
more than ever a puzzlmg problem, if by 
education we mean the development of the 
whole humanity, not merely of some arbi- 
trarily chosen part of it. How to feed the 
imagination with wholesome food, and teach 
it to despise French novels, in comparison 
with which the old fiiiry tales and ballads 
were manful and rational ; how to counter- 
act the tendency to shallow and conceited 
sciolism, engendered by hearing popular 
lectures on all manner of subjects, which 
oan only be really learnt by stem methodic 
study; how to give habits of enterprise, 
patience, accurate observation, which the 
counting-house or the library will never 
bestow ; above all, how to develop the phys- 
ical powers, without engendering brutality 
and coarseness, — are questions becoming 
daily more and more puzzling, while they 
need daily more and more to be solved, in 
an age of enterprise, travel, and emigration, 
like the present. 

For the truth must be told, that the 
great majority of men who are now distin- 
guished by commercial success have had a 
training the directly opposite to that which 
they are giving to their sons. They are, 
for the most part, men who have migrated 
from the country to the town, and had in 
their youth all the advantages of a sturdy 
and manful hillside or seaside training; 
men whose bodies were developed, and their 
lungs fed on pure breezes, long before they 
brought to work in the city the bodily and 
mental strength which they had gained by 
loch and moor. 

But it is not so with their sons. Their 



business habits are learnt in the counting- 
house ; a good school, doubtless, as far as 
it goes, but one which will expand none 
but the lowest intellectual faculties ; which 
will make them accurate accountants, 
shrewd computers and competitors, but 
never the originators of daring schemes, 
never able and willing to go forth to re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it. 

And in the hours of relaxation, how 
much of their time is thrown away, for 
want of any thing better, on frivolity, not 
to say on secret profligacy, parents know 
too well ; and often shut their eyes, in very 
despair, to evils which they know not how 
to cure. A frightful majority of our mid- 
die-class young men are growing up effem- 
inate, empty of all knowledge but what 
tends directly to the making of a fortune ; 
or rather, to speak correctly, to the keeping 
up the fortunes which their fathers have 
made for them ; while of the minority, who 
are indeed thinkers and readers, how many, 
women as well as men, have we seen weary- 
ing their souls with study undirected, often 
misdirected ; craving to learn, yet not know- 
ing how or what to learn ; cultivating, with 
unwholesome energy, the head at the ex- 
pense of the body and the heart ; catching 
up, with the most capricious self-will, one 
mania after another, and tossing it away 
again for some new phantom ; gorging the 
memory with facts which no one has taught 
them to arrangOt and the reason with prob- 
lems which they have no method for solv- 
ing ; till they fret themselves into a chronic 
fever of the brain, which too often urges 
ihem on to plunge, as it were to cool the 
inward fire, into the ever-restless sea of 
doubt and disbelief. 

It is a sad picture. There are many 
who may read these pages whose hearts 
will tell them that it is a true one. What 
is wanted in these cases is a methodic and 
scientific habit of mind, and a class of ob« 
jecis on which to exercise that habit, which 
will vitiate neither the speculative intellect 
nor the moral sense ; and those, physical 
science will give, as nothing else can give 
them. 
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THE EIDER* DUCK. 

Those of us who have ever known the 
warmth of an eider-down covering at night 
should be glad to learn something of the 
bird to which we are indebted for our com- 
fort. The icy seas of Arctic America ap- 
pear to be the principal resorts of this spe- 
cies of bird. Some eider ducks, however, 
pass their winters on the coast of New Jer- 
sey. The bird wanders as far south as the 
capes of the Delaware. From November 
to the middle of February, small numbers 
of old birds are usually seen about the ex- 
tremities of Massachusetts Bay, and along 
the coast of Maine. 

Parry found the eider duck abundant on 
the shores of Davis's Straits and Baffin's 
Bay. On many occasions these birds 
afforded a valuable and salutary supply o( 
fresh provision to the crews of vessels em- 
ployed in those seas. It is a singular fiict 
that the down of the eider duck must be 
plucked from the bird when living, as it 
seems to lose its peculiar elasticity and soft- 
ness when taken from the bird after its 
death. The eider ducks are handsome 
birds, with much white in their plumage, 
and are very gentle and familiar. 

The female duck plucks the down from 
her own breast for the purpose of making 
a soft nest fbr her young ; but after she has 
laid a number of eggs, these and the down 
are both removed by the hunters, the eggs 
being very palatable, and the down valuable 
as an article of commerce. The patient 
creature then re-lines her nest with the last 

' * The e< of this word has the lound of long < as in ice. 



down on her breast, and lays a few more 
6ggs ; again both down and eggs are taken 
by greedy man. The poor mother has now 
no more down to give ; so the male bird 
comes forward, and the nest is lined a third 
time. 

Two or three eggs are then laid, and 
lihese the poor creatures are permitted to 
raise ; not from any kindly feeling, but to 
lure them back to the same spot again 
the following year, for they like to haunt 
&miliar ground. Their nests are made of 
sea-weed and moss; Mr. Audubon saw 
many of them in Labrador. When the 
young are hatched, the mother frequently 
carries them on her back to the water ; and 
when they are once afloat, none of them re- 
turn permanently to the land that season. 
The down is so very elastic that a ball of 
it held in the hand will expand and fill a 
foot-covering for a large bed. 



THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 

It is estimated that during one day's 
healthful existence no less than sixty hogs- 
heads of pure atmosphere must enter the 
human lungs. This is allowing but one pint 
for each inspiration, and but eighteen in- 
spirations for each minute ; though it must 
be clear to all that during active exercise 
it frequently happens that in one minute of 
time more than twice eighteen inspirations 
take place, and considerably more than a 
pint of air enters the lungs at a single in- 
spiration. 

Now, this immense volume of air is on 
purpose to give life to the liquid essence of 
our food — life to the dead blood. Until 
acted upon by the atmosphere, the fluid 
which is traversing the lungs is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, dead, and consequently 
totally incapable of repairing worn struc- 
tures, of carrying on functions, or of main- 
taining any vitality in the system ; nay, it 
even contains in its elements a considerable 
quantity of pernicious poison, brought to 
the lungs to be given out in the act of 
breathing, lest it should kill the human fab- 
ric. The poison alluded to is carbonic acid. 
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To breathe in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid is death, as rapid as it is certain. 

Let us imagine, then, forty individuals 
to have entered a room of sufficient size to 
receive them without overcrowding. We 
may as well consider it an ordinary school- 
room, and the forty individuals for^y indus- 
trious pupils. This will give us an oppor- 
tunity of noticing, among other things, how 
impure air affects the thinking brain. Sup- 
pose them diligently at work, then, in an 
unventilated apartment, with the door and 
windows closed. Now, calculating from 
the same estimates as before, in one minute 
from the time of entry each of the forty 
pairs of lungs has performed eighteen res- 
pirations ; and with every respiration a pint 
of air has been deprived of a fourth part of 
its oxygen, and the same volume of car- 
bonic acid has been mingled with the at- 
mosphere of the school-room. 

In one minute of time, therefore, forty 
times eighteen pints, that is, seven hundred 
and twenty pints, — as we are not speaking 
of adults, we will say six hundred pints of 
the inclosed air, — have been deprived of 
no less than a fourth of their creative oxy- 
gen ; while an equal volume of the destroy- 
ing acid is floating in the apartment, and 
influencing the blood at every inspiration. 
Or (which will be found, upon calculation, 
to amount to the same thing), in one single 
minute, as much as one hundred and fifty 
pints — upwards of eighteen gallons of air 
— have altogether lost their life-creating 
power ; the deficiency being made up by a 
deadly poison. 

• Now, since such a change takes place in 
one minute, let me beg of you to reflect 
what change takes place in ten, what in 
twenty, what in half an hour ; what must 
be the amount of poison which the lungs of 
these unfortunate victims are inhaling, after 
an hour of such confinement. And yet how 
common it is, not for school-children alone, 
bilt for persons of all ages and conditions, 
to be shut up in low-pitched, badly-venti- 
lated apartments, for more than five, six, or 
seven hours together ! Allow me to remind 
you that in the human body the blood cir- 



culates once in two and a half minutes. In 
two and a half, minutes all the blood con- 
tained in the system traverses the resi'pira- 
tory surface. Every one, then, who breathes 
an impure atmosphere two and a half min- 
utes, has every particle of his blood acted 
on by the vitiating air. Every particle has 
become less vital — less capable of repair- 
ing structures, or of carrying on functions : . 
and the longer such air is respired, the 
more impure it becomes, and the more cor- 
rupted grows the blood. 

Permit me to repeat, that after breathing 
for two and a half minutes an atmosphere 
incapable of properly oxygenating the fluids 
which are traversing the lungs, every drop 
of blood in the human being is more or less 
poisoned ; and in two and a half minutes 
more even the minutest part of all man's 
fine-wrought organs has been visited and 
acted upon by this poisoned fluid — the 
tender, delicate eye, the wakeful ear, the 
sensitive nerves, the heart, the brain ; to- 
gether with the skin, the muscles, the bones 
throughout their structure — in short, the 
entire being. There is not a point in the 
human frame but has been traversed by 
vitiated blood — not a point but must have 
suffered injury. ' , 

Without food or exercise^ man may en- 
joy life some hours ; he may live some days. 
He can not exist a few minutes without air. 
And yet, what laws are so infringed as the 
laws of respiration? In our temples of 
public worship, in our courts of justice, in 
our prisons, our mines, our factories, and 
our schools, ventilation was, until lately, 
almost disregarded ; nay, is still, in many 
places, entirely disregarded. And as^or 
private dwellings, it may be most unhesi- 
tatingly affirmed that even for the wealth- 
ier classes of society, not one house in a 
hundred — perhaps not one in a thousand 
— is constructed on sound sanitary princi- 
ples with respect to its ventilation. 

I allude not so much to lower stones as 
to dormitories. How rare to find a dormi- 
tory whose atmosphere at early morning 
would be no more tainted than when it was 
entered for repoie the previous night. Yet, 
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be it borne in mind that whenever, after a 
night's repose, the slightest degree of close- 
ness is perceptible in a chamber, it is an 
incontrovertible proof that the chamber is 
not well ventilated; and that, whatever 
may have been the benefit which the system 
may have received from sleep, that benefit 
has been partly neutralized by the ill effects 
of an impure atmosphere. 




THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

BY MAHY IIOWITT. 

I AH coming, I am coming ; 
Hark ! the little bee is humming ; 
See, the lark is soaring high 
In the blue and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats arc on the wing. 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 

See, the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 
And, their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow. 

Hark ! the new-bom Iambs are bleating. 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms — a noisy crowd ! 
All the birds are singing loud : 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 

Look around thee, look around ! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ; 
Every running stream is bright ; 
All the orchard trees are white, 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flowers and fruit 

Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven ; 
God for thee the spring has given, — 
Taught the birds their melodies ; 
Clothed the earth, and cleared the skies, 
For thy pleasure or thy food : — 
Pour thy soul in gratitude ! 



CONTENTMENT. 

God sets bounds to our lot : let us, then, 
set bounds to our desires, and bring our 
mind to our condition. 

A small estate, honestly come by, which 
a man is content with, enjoys comfortably, 
serves God with cheerfully, and puts to a 
right use, is much better and more valuable 
than a great estate ill got, and then ill kept 
or spent. It carries with it more inward sat- 
isfaction, a better reputation with all that 
are wise and good ; it will last longer, and 
will turn to a better account in the great 
day, when men will be judged, not accord- 
ing to what they had, but what they did. 

There is jio time lost while we are wait- 
ing God*s time. It is as acceptable a piece 
of submission to the will of God to sit still 
contentedly when our lot requires it, as to 
work for him when we are called to it. 

It is better to live poorly upon the fruits 
of God*s goodness, than live plentifully up- 
on the products of our own sin. 

It much more deserves and demands our 
care, what estate we shall go to in the oth- 
er world when we die, than what estate we 
shall then leave behind us in this world. — 
Matthew Henry. 



^Manufacture of Marbles. — There is 
something ingenious in the manufacture of 
these toys. The greater part of them are 
made of a hard stone, found near Cobnrg, 
in Saxony. The stone is first broken with 
a hammer into small cubical fragments, and 
about one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
of them are ground at one time in a mill) 
somewhat , resembling a flour-mill. The 
lower stone, and which remains at rest, has 
several concentric circular grooves; the 
upper stone is of the same diameter as the 
lower, and is made to revolve by water or 
other power. Minute streams of water are 
directed into the furrows of the lower stone. 
The pressure of the runners on the little 
pieces rolls them over in all directions, and 
in one quarter of an hour the whole of the 
rough fragments are reduced into nearly 
accurate spheres. 
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STRATFORD UPON AVON. 

We present a picture of the church in 
which the mortal remains of Shakspeare lie 
buried. This church is situated in the Til- 
lage of Stratford, in £ng1and, upon the 
north bank of the River Avon. Stratford is 
a small town, of between three and four 
thousand inhabitants. The river is here 
crossed bj a bridge of fourteen arches. 

Various fires in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries destroyed most of the older 
buildings, and that in which Shakspeare 
died was wantonly razed by its proprietor ; 
but the house in which the great poet was 
bom has been preserved. The church, a 
spacious and handsome edifice on the mar- 
gin of the river, surrounded by large elms, 
contains a bust of Shakspeare, and the 
tombs of himself, his wife, and daughters. 



Original. 

THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 
Chabacters. — John, Oliver, Mr. Hardcase. 

Enter JoHw and Oliver, meeting, 
John, Well, Oliver, have you heard that 
. we are to have a new teacher to-morrow ? 

Oliver. I heard we are to have one next 
week. 

John. Next week is too soon. 



01. So say I. When we got rid of Mas- 
ter Pliant, I thought we were rid of school 
for the season. 

John. Poor Pliant! How we plagued 
him! 

OL Yes, and how he would have thrashed 
us, if he had dared ! 

John. Yes. He was one day going to 
flog little Frank ; but I told him, if he did 
it, he or I would have to go down, the next 
time we met out of doors. So he did n't 
do it. 

01. I told him you and I would put him 
under the pump, if he did n't shorten our 



John. Good ! But, Oliver, what do you 
hear of the new master ? 

01. I hear he is a little fellow, smaller 
than I am. We shall have no trouble 
in keeping him under. 

John. We must let him se^, at the start, 
that we intend to do pretty much as we 
like. 

01. Yes* We must give him to under- 
stand that we can whip him, if we choose, 
and that he must be careful how he offends 
us. 

John. But how shall we make him fully 
aware of that ? 
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01. Leave it to me. At our first meet- 
ing in the road I will give him a hearty 
slap on the back, and ask him how his aunt 
is. If he shows fight, jou must stand by 
to help me. We can master him between 
us, I reckon. 

John, I shall be on hand. I'm not 
afraid but I could manage him alone. So, 
if you don't draw him out, I will. 

01. Who comes here 7 

Enter Mb. Habdcase. 

Mr. Hardcase. Good-morning, boys ! Is 
there any sport going on in this part of the 
country ? 

John. Sport enough, sir! lu the first 
place, we are to have a game of football 
yonder, in Deacon Dunbar's big lot. Then 
we are to have a wrestling-match, and then, 
after dinner, we are going in the boat across 
the pond to fish. 

Mr. H, A pleasant bill of performances ! 
But how happens it you are not at school ? 
Is there a vacation 7 

01. Yes, one of our own making. We 
forced the schoolmaster to give up, in dis- 
gust. 

Mr. H. Tell me about it. 

01. Why, you see he was a young fellow, 
about your age, I should think, and we 
almost worried his life out of him. 

Mr. H. What was his offense ? 

John. His offense was in being a school- 
master. 

Mr. H. The monster ! But was he se- 
vere in his management ? 

01. Yes ; he wanted to make us learn 
grammar. 

Mr. H. The tyrant ! You knew gram- 
mar enough, already, for all practical pur- 
poses, I suppose? 

01. To be sure, we did ! He set us long 
lessons, and then, because we would n't 
learn them, he threatened to complain to 
the school committee. 

John. Yes, he done that 

Mr. H. Stop ! Say did that, if you 
please. 

John. Well, he did that several times, 
till we lost all patience. 



01. He once kept me an hour after 
school ; and what do you suppose it was 
for? 

Mr. H. Perhaps to do a stupid * sum in 
arithmetic. 

01. No ; to learn how to spell the name 
of the second month in the year. 

Mr. H. Why, what a fussy old fellow he 
must have been ! Well, how did you spell 
it? 

01. F-e-b, feb, u, febu, a-r-y, ary ; Feb- 
uary. Is n't that right enough 7 

Mr, H. Well, there is a prejudice in 
favor of an r at the beginning of the second 
syllable; but, if you choose to drop it, 
where 's the harm 7 

01. Exactly. That 's what I said. 

Mr. H. But how about the new master? 
Are you not afraid you may have made a 
bad exchange 7 You remember the fable 
of the frogs who prayed to Jupiter for a 
king? 

John. No, we don't. What is it ? 

Mr. H. Well, in answer to the prayer 
of the frogs, Jupiter sent them a harmless 
log. But, not content with so tame a king, 
they prayed for another ; whereupon Jupi- 
ter sent them a stork, who forthwith be^ui 
to devour them as fast as he could. 

01. 0, we 're afraid of no King, Stork 
— not we ! 

John. No, stranger; we are the boys to 
whip any schoolmaster the committee may 
send against us. 

Mr. H. Are you quite sure? Courage 
will come and go, you know. 

01. Not OUTS. 

Mr. H. How do you mean to do it 7 
01. Well, supposing we were to meet 
him here : I am to go up and give him a 
good thump between his shoulders, as if in 
play ; and then, if ho resents it, I am to 
pitch in and whip him ; and if I can't do it 
alone, John is to help me. 1 we mean to 
break him in at the outset. 

Mr. H. Truly, a rare plot I But what 

• Oire long u in this word ito y lound, as in mute^ eube^ 
kc Some persons will say ttoopid^ which is wronR. I^ong 
«, however, aRer r in the same syllable, as in rule. rud«, 
has the soond of long oo. In new give the y sound, as in 

/•IT. 
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if the schoolmaster should take jou by the 
ears, and knock your thick skulls together? 

John, I 'd like to see him do it ! We 
would give him particular fits. 

Mr. H, Well, now, boys, I have a sur- 
prise for you. (Producing a letter.) Can 
you read the address on that letter ? 

01. and John {reading together daudy). 
" To Andrew R. Hardoase, Esq., Teacher." 

Mr. H. You have read it correctly. 
Now, do you understand what it means ? 

01. Why, that 's the name of the new 
schoolmaster. 

Mr. H. Yes, it is my name. The new 
schoolmaster stands before you. You 
seem astonished. Now is the time to 
«* break him in," you know. Why do you 
not begin ? — Mute 7 Motionless 7 Not a 
word? Not a blow? Not a thump be- 
twe^ the shoulders ? How is this, boys ? 
You hang your heads. — I see. It is only 
your modesty that stands in the way. Well, 
we shall meet again, my young friends. 
For the present, good-by. [Exit. 

01. (still holding down his head). Has he 
gone? 

John (looking round cautumdy^ and 
drawing a long breath). Yes, he has gone. 
Why did n't you do as you said you were 
going to ? I was waiting for you, all the 
while. 

01. There was mischief in his look. 

John. So, he frightened you, did he ? 

01. No, it was n't that. He only took 
me by surprise. If I had been prepared 
^or him, I should have given it to him 
about right. If he were to come in now, I 
would punish him so that he could n't see 
out of his eyes. 

John. Yes, if he were to come in now, I 
should be all right. He took us by sur- 
prise, you see. But he did n't dare touch 
us. 

lUenter Ma. Hardcasb. 

Mr. H. (standing between them). Come 
her<5, my young friends. Nearer. A little 
nearer, if you please. (Harshly^ and 
stamping his foot.) Nearer, I say ! (They 
draw suddenly near, and he takes each by 



the ear.) It occurred to me, ailer I left 
you, that perhaps you were rather taken by 
surprise ; so I have come back to give you 
another ohanoe to carry out your intentions 
against the new master. (Pinches their 
ears.) 

John. 0! Don't! 

01. (howling). Stop that, will you? 

Mr. H. Now, are not you a pretty cou- 
ple of blockheads ? 

01. (crying). Why don't you go at a fel- 
low of your size ? 

Mr. H. A pleasant understanding at the 
commencement saves a deal of trouble. 

John. Let go my ear, will you ? 

Mr. H. Not yet. ( Wrings it, and John 
tUters a cry of pain.) 1 wish you to un- 
derstand fully, my young friends, that the 
new master is not a King Log. (Lets go 
their ears.) 1 will now once more bid yon 
good-by. This is lesson number one. Re- 
member. [Exit. 

John. Oliver! 

01. John ! 

John. King Stork has come. 

01. Poor innocent babes, what will be- 
come of us ? 

John. No more playing truant ! 

01. No more skipping of lessons ! 

John, No more fiin in school-time ! 

01. John, I don't feel like kicking foot- 
ball. I think I '11 go home. 

John. Well, mother thought I had better 
take some paregoric and squills. I think 
I '11 go and take some. Good-by. 

[Exeunt different ways. 



WHERE DOES WOOD COME FROMT 
If we were to take up a handful of soil 
and examine it under the microscope, we 
should probably find it to contain a number 
of fragments of wood, small broken pieoes 
of the branohes, or leaves, or other parts 
of the tree. If we could examine it chem- 
ically, we should find yet more strikingly 
that it was nearly the same as wood in its 
composition. Perhaps, then, it may be 
said, the young plant obtains its wood from 
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the earth in which it grows. The following 
experiment will show whether this conjec- 
ture is likely to be correct or not 

Two hundred pounds of earth were dried 
in an oven, and afterward put into a large 
earthen vessel ; the earth was t^en moist- 
ened with rain-water, and a willow-tree, 
weighing five pounds, was planted therein. 
During a space of five years the earth was 
carefully watered with rain-water, or pure 
water. The willow grew and flourished, 
and, to prevent the earth being mixed with 
fresh earth, or dirt being blown upon it by 
the winds, it was covered with a metal plate 
full of very minute holes, which would ex- 
clude every thing but air from getting ac- 
cess to the earth below it. 

After growing in the earth for five years, 
the tree was removed, and, on being weighed, 
was found to have gained one hundred and 
sixty-four pounds, as it now weighed one 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds. And this 
estimate did not include the weight of the 
leaves or dead branches which in five years 
fell from the tree. Now came the applica- 
tion of the test. Was all this obtained 
£rom the earth ? It had not sensibly di- 
jninished ; but, in order to make the exper- 
iment conclusive, it was again dried in an 
oven, and put in the balance. 

Astonishing was the result. The earth 
weighed only tioo ounces less than it did 
when the willow was first planted in it ; yet 
the tree had gained one hundred arid sixty' 
four pounds ! Manifestly, then, the wood 
thus gained in this space of time was not 
obtained from the earth. We are therefore 
compelled to repeat our question, " Where 
does wood come from ? " We are left with 
only two alternatives : the water with which 
it was refreshed, or the air in which it 
lived. It can be clearly shown that it was 
not due to the water ; we are, consequently, 
unable to resist the perplexing and wonder- 
ful conclusion — it was derived from the 
air. 

Can it be? Were those great ocean 
spaces of wood, which are as old as man's 
introduction into Eden, and wave in their 



vast but solitary luxuriance over the fertile 
hills and plains of South America — were 
these all obtained from the thin air ? Was 
the firm table on which I write, the chair 
on which I rest, the solid floor on which I 
tread, and much of the house in which I 
dwell, once in a form which I could not as 
much as lay my finger on, or grasp in my 
hand ? Wonderful truth ! all this was air. 




ON THE ABUSE OF THE BIAQINATION. 
I^i^,^ E careful of the imagination^ 
^ Do not let it play you tricks. 
Let reason keep it in whole- 
some check. From the im- 
aginative faculty we derive 
much of our happiness ; but 
t^e abuse of the imagination, by ourselves 
or others, is productive of some of the worst 
evils to which man is subject. So power- 
ful is the effect of the imagination upon the 
bodily system, that men have been nearly 
killed by its operation, while others haye 
been restored to health by the same agent. 
In order to test the power of the imagi- 
nation, three London physicians, a few 
years since, agreed to find some rugged and 
healthy man, and see what effect their reit- 
erated assurance that he was dangerously 
ill would produce. They concerted a plan, 
and in the following manner carried it into 
execution. They went to a road over which 
a number of market-men were passing into 
the city. Proceeding along at considerable 
distances from one another, the first physi^ 
cian looked earnestly for some suitable sub- 
ject for the experiment. 

He had not gone far before he met a stout 
man driving a team, who appeared the very 
picture of health and strength. ** Good- 
morning, my friend," said the physician; 
" you look too unwell to be so hard at work, 
sir." — ** Unwell ! " answered the country- 
man. " I never had a sick day in my life." 
— " Indeed ! " replied the physician, shak- 
ing his head, with an air of solicitude 
" That 's bad ; such persons seldom survive 
their first illness ; I advise you, my friend, 
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to take care of yoorself ; I am afraid you 
are not long for this world." The physi- 
oian then rode on. 

*< That man is a fool," said the country- 
man to himself; '' I never felt better." He 
tried to laugh it off; but his imagination 
had been kindled. He felt of his forehead 
to find if he were feverish. His attention 
being called to his head, he now thought it 
did feel a little full. There was a peculiar 
sensation in his brain. What did it mean ? 
His stomach, too — was n't there a slight 
— a very slight sensation of nausea 7 He 
had not proceeded far on the road before 
the second physician met him. 

*< Friend," said this experimenter, <*I 
hope you have not &r to travel to-day ; 
you look as though you ought to be in bed 
rather than at work." The poor man felt 
the blood rush to his head, startled as he 
was by this second shock to his imaginalj^n. 
*'ldo feel rather strangely," said he; ** I 
am afraid I am going to be sick." — ** Go- 
ing to be sick 1 " rejoined the oold-blooded 
physician. " If you were one of my pa- 
tients, I should fear you were never going 
to be well If you value your life at all, 
I advise you to go home as quipk as possi- 
ble, and send for a physician." 

The countryman now began to feel that 
he was a sick man in earnest. Faint and 
trembling, he proceeded a little further, 
when the third physician met him, and, 
eying him for a moment with an earnest 
gaze, remarked, " You must hold your life 
pretty cheap, my friend, to be out, ill as 
you are. You look as if you had just es- 
caped from a sick bed." 

The poor countryman could stand it no 
longer. His knees trembled, his head grew 
dizzy, and he was carried into a neighboring 
house, and placed in a bed, seriously ill. 
And it was the unanimous opinion of the 
physicians that if the deception had not 
been explained, he would have died. Had 
the physicians a right to make such 'an ex- 
periment, even for the purposes of science ? 
They had no more right to do it than a man 
would have to throw you overboard to see 
whether you would float. 



The narrative shows, however, in a for- 
cible light, how the imagination may be 
abused till sickness or insanity is produced. 
Here was a man in perfect health led to 
imagine himself dangerously ill, till he 
made himself so. Similar cases are known 
in which men with abundant means for the 
support of themselves and their families for 
the rest of their natural lives have imagined 
that they would come to want, till in their 
dread of poverty they have become mono- 
maniacs. The most pitiable of delusions 
this, springing as it does from a miserable 
avarice, or an exaggerated attachment to 
the perishable things of this life ! 

I have known children to abuse the im« 
agination till they dreaded to be alone in 
the dark ; or to dwell on the subject of bur- 
glars till they were afraid to look in a closet, 
lest they should find one hiding there. In 
a healthy state, the imagination lends a 
charm to every good and beautiful thing 
which a beneficent Providence has bestowed 
for our comfort and joy ; but, if perverted 
and abused, the imagination may be made 
a source of lifelong wretchedness and dis- 
ease. 



Habit of Thinking. — Thought engen- 
ders thought. Place one idea upon paper, 
and others will follow it, until you have 
written a page. You can not fiithom your 
mind. There is a well of thought there 
which has no bottom. The more you draw 
from it, the more clear and fruitful it will 
be. If you neglect to think yourself, and 
only use other people's thoughts, you will 
never know what you are capable of. At 
first your ideas may come out in lumps, 
homely and shapeless ; but time and perse- 
verance will arrange and polish them. 
Learn tOi think, and you will learn to write ; 
the more you think, the better you will ex- 
press your ideas. 



Thb toad is regarded by the French gar- 
deners as an invaluable a&^istant. Four or 
five toads will keep a garden free from 
bugs, worms, and flies. 
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Branch of the Holly-Tree. 

THE HOLLY-TREE. 
0, Reader ! hast thou ever stood to see 

The Holly-Tree T 
The eye that contemplates it well perceiyes 

Its glossy leaves 
Ordered by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below, — a circling fence, — its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But, as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralize ; 
And in the wisdom of the Holly-Tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere, — 
To those who on my leisure would intrude 

Reserved and rude, — 
Gentle at home amid my fHends I 'd be. 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly-Tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know. 

Some harshness show. 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly-Tree. 

And as when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The Holly-leaves a sober hue display, 

Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see. 
What then so oheerfid as the Holly-Tree 7 — 

So, serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they ; 
That in my age as oheerfhl I might be 
As the green winter of the^HoUy-Tree. 

BOBKBT SOUTUXY. 




Original. 

THE VALUE OF GOOD TEMPER. 

'OW could you keep your 
temper through all that?*' 
asked Laura Somers of 
Mary Kemington, who 
stood behind the counter 
of a retail dry-goods shop. 
Mary had been taking down package after 
package, silk ader silk, and muslin afler 
muslin, to exhibit to a captious old lady, 
who had pretended to be desirous of mak- 
ing a purchase, but who, after having kept 
Mary waiting upon her a full hour, ended 
her examination by remarking, ** I think 
I '11 buy nothing to-day." 

" We shall be happy to have you call 
again," replied Mary, with perfect good 
temper. — "I fear I have given you a good 
deal of trouble," said the old lady. — "I 
w(^d rather be occupied than stand still," 
returned Mary, with a smile, adding, " In 
a few days we shall have some new goods 
in, and perhaps we shall then be better able 
to suit you." — " Very likely," said the old 
lady, as she took her departure. 

'* How could you be so civil to that old 
plague 7 " reiterated Laura ; " did you ever 
see her before?" — "Never; she b a 
stranger to me." — "Probably she will 
never enter the shop again." — " Perhaps 
not." — "Well," said Laura, "that same 
old creature came, about an hour ago, into 
the shop where I tend, and kept me unroll- 
ing goods for her, showing laces and silks, 
and I don't know what, just as she has been 
doing here, and wound up in the same way 
with the remark, * I shan't buy any thing 
to-day.' I could n't help saying, * I did n't 
expect you would.' I let her see what I 
thought of her." 

" You did very wrong, Laura," said 
Mary. " You owe it to your employer to 
treat his customers with perfect patience 
and respect." — "Not when they trifle with 
you in. that way," — " Yes, even then ; for 
you are not to be the judge of their trifling." 
— "I could see by her manner that she 
didn't want to buy." — "If she didn't 
want to buy then^ she might at some future 
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time, or might have it in her power to influ- 
ence others wishing to buy." 

" Do you know," continued Mary, " that 
the great reason why our dry-goods deal- 
ers object to employing saleswomen, instead 
of salesmen, is that their lady ouslomers 
say they receive more civility from the lat- 
ter than from the former 7 Thus our sex 
is, with but few exceptions, debarred from 
an occupation much better suited to them 
than to the men. You ought to be careful 
how you give occasion for the reproach 
which our own sex brings against us." 

'* Surely we have enough to try our pa- 
' tience," said Laura. — " Granted ; and that 
is the very reason why our patience ought 
to be well dinciplined," retorted Mary. — 
'* I can not help showing it when I am 
vexed," said Laura. — "Therefore control 
your vexation, and correct the evil at the 
fountain-head," replied Mary. "We can 
cultivate good temper, just as we can culti- 
vate any other faculty. I do not think I 
am naturally a good-tempered person, but 
principle has helped make me one. I see 
the absolute necessity of good temper in my 
present calling ; I feel I should wrong my 
employer by ctppearing cross to the hum- 
blest of his customers. And do you know 
the countenance and the manner react upon 
the heart ; and that in acquiring the exter- 
nal habit of good temper we may make the 
internal habit conform 7 " 

" I can't be a hypocrite," said Laura ; 
" I can't smile on a person when I want to 
turn him or her out of the shop." — " Un- 
derstand me," replied Mary ; " the self-con- 
trol which I recommend is very far from 
hypocrisy. The soft answer with which we 
are counseled to turn away wrath may be 
wrung from us with an effort, but it would 
be a strange perversion of moral teaching 
to say that it was therefore hypocritical. 
The blunt, angry retort may have the merit 
of frankness ; and a blow may sometimes 
have a similar merit ; but she who controls 
her anger gains a victory over selfishness, 
which disarms the passion itself, and in- 
sures her self-respect." 

The conversation hero ended. Laura, 



petulant and unconvinced, withdrew to her 
own shop, and Mary turned away to attend 
to new customers. She went home that 
night weary and thoughtful. Her mother 
was an invalid and a widow ; there were 
three younger children, and the whole fam- 
ily were chiefly dependent upon Mary for 
their support. Sometimes, when she thought 
of the possibility of her being thrown out 
of employment by illness or some other 
cause, she would shudder at the prospect. 
But she had a hopeful and religious habit 
of mind, and did not suffer desponding 
thoughts to throw their gloom over her 
long. 

The next day, as she stood at her post 
behind the counter, the old lady who had 
so put her patience to the test the day be- 
fore entered the shop, and made some large 
purehases. Then, turning to Mary, she 
said: "It was not without a purpose 
that I troubled you so yesterday. The 
truth is, I am in search of a suitable person 
to take charge of a lace and thread store in 
our part of the city. We are sadly in want 
there of such an establishment, and the 
keeper of it will not fail to do well. I 
wished to see if you were good-tempered 
and accommodating ; and I was so pleased 
with the result of the trial, that I have con- 
cluded' to propose that you should tako 
charge of the new shop." 

Mary was delighted at the prospect ; but 
an insurmountable objection soon presented 
itself. " Of course, madam," she said, " it 
will require money to commence such a 
business, and that I have not. I am quite 
poor." — " And I am quite rich," retorted 
the old lady, with a smile. " All the risk 
shall be mine, and all the profit shall be 
yours. I have acquainted myself with your 
circumstances, habits, and capacities. You 
are a good saleswoman, as I know, and a 
good accountant, as I learn ; and, above all, 
a good daughter. I have seen your moth- 
er ; she approves. I have seen your em- 
ployer ; he, though reluctant to lose you, 
gives his consent. Now, what say you ? " 

To an offer so advantageous Mary could 
return but one reply. She knew the re- 
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spoDsibilities of the business ; but she felt 
equal to them. She took possession of the 
shop, bought her goods, and stocked it She 
soon became noted for her exquisite taste 
in laces. Her gentle and unaffected man- 
ners made her popular. The growth of the 
city, in five years, made the shop of Miss 

lldary B one of the most central in the 

principal street. She was prosperous be- 
yond her heart's wish, and only labored on 
for the benefit of others. Her benefactress 
lived to be proud of the sagacity of her 
choice. " It was your good temper that 
won me," she used often to say to Mary. 

And what became of Laura 7 Handsome 
and accomplished, she made what the world 
called " a brilliant marriage." But there 
is an old proverb which applies to her case. 
It is this : *' Praise a fair day at night." 
Laura had not been married five years when 
she was separated from her husband on the 
plea of " incompatibility of temper." Poor 
Laura ! She never could learn to give the 
soft answer which tumeth away wrath : and 
this, in the married state, is a fiital inca- 
pacity. Indeed, what is the position or re- 
lation of life, in which good temper is not 
a treasure and a charm ? 



WHA-P WE OWE TO THE PEOPLE OF ASU. 
If the European wishes to know how 
much he owes to the Asiatic, he has only 
to cast a glance at an hour of his daily life. 
The clock which summons him from his bed 
in the morning was the invention of the 
East, as were also clep'sydras* and sun- 
dials. The prayer for his daily bread, 
which he has said from his infancy, first 
rose from the side of a Syrian mountain. 
The linens and cottons with which he clothes 
himself, though they may be very fine, arc 
inferior to those which have been made from 
time immemorial in the looms of India. The 
Bilk was stolen, by some missionaries, for 
his benefit, from China. He could buy bet- 
ter steel than' that with which he shaves 

* The clep'sydra waa a timepleee oied bj the Qreeki and 
Bmnans^ which meaaored time by the dJacharge of a certain 
quantity of water. 



himself, in the old city of Damascus, where 
it was first invented. 

The coffee he expects at breakfast was 
first grown by the Arabians, and the natives 
of Upper India prepared the sugar with 
which he sweetens it. A school-boy can 
tell the meaning of the Sanscrit words sac- 
chara canda. If his tastes are light, and 
he prefers tea, the virtues of that excellent 
leaf were first pointed out by the industri- 
ous Chinese. They also taught him how to 
make and use the cup and saucer in which 
to serve it. His breakfast-tray was lac- 
quered in Japan. There is a tradition 
that leavened bread was first made on the * 
waters of the Ganges. The egg he is break- 
ing was laid by a fowl whose ancestors were 
domesticated by the Malaccans, unless she 
may have been, though it will not alter the 
case, a modem Shanghai. 

If there are preserves and fruits on his 
board, let him remember with thankfulness 
that Persia first gave him the cherry, the 
peach, the plum. If in any of those deli- 
cate preparations he detects the flavor of 
alcohol, let it remind him that that sub- 
stance was first distilled by the Arabians, 
who have set him the praiseVorthy exam- 
ple, which it will be for his benefit to fol- 
low, of abstaining from its use. When he 
talks about coffee and alcohol, he is using 
Arabic words. We gratify our taste for 
personal ornament in the way that Orient- 
als have taught us, with pearls, sapphires, 
rubies, diamonds. Of public amusements 
it is the same. The most magnificent fire- 
works are still to be seen in India and Chi- 
na ; and as regards the pastimes of private 
life, Europe has produced no invention 
which can rival the game of chess. 

We have no hydraulic constructions as 
great as the Chinese canal, no fortifications 
as extensive as the Chinese wall ; we have 
no Artesian wells that can at all approach 
in depth to some of theirs ; we have not yet 
resorted to the practice of obtaining coal- 
gas from the interior of the earth; they 
have borings for that purpose more than 
three thousand feet deep. — Dr. Draper, 
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THE ISLAND OF RHODES. 

The Island of Rhodes is only ten miles 
distant from the coast of Asia Minor, and 
is about thirty-six miles long by eighteen 
wide, and one hundred and twenty in cir- 
cumference. The soil is most fruitful ; and 
delicious fruits — oranges, figs, and grapes, 
as well as olivas and corn — can be pro- 
duced in the greatest abundance. As to 
climate, the air is said to be so serene that 
not a day passes without sunshine. The 
summers are never hot, and the winters 
never cold.. Rhodes has its name from a 
Greek word, signifying the place of roses. 

The ancient Rhodians were distinguished 
as navigators; and ship-building is the 
10 



chief employment of the present inhabitants 
of the island. Formerly the city was 
adorned with temples, statues, and paint- 
ings, while the theater was the admiration 
of the world. The most celebrated work 
of art, however, was the brazen Colossus, 
a statue dedicated to Apollo, or the sun, 
and regarded as one of the seven wonders 
of the world. Of this no vestige now re- 
mains. Its feet arc said by some writers 
to have stood upon two moles which formed 
the entrance of the harbor, and ships under 
full sail passed between its legs, its height 
being one hundred and five feet. It was 
erected 280 years before Christ, and was 
thrown down by an earthquake fifty-six 
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years after. It lay neglected in the harbor 
for eight hundred and ninety-four years, or 
till A. D. 670, when it was 6old to a Jew- 
ish merchant by the reigning caliph. 

The metal weighed seven hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, and is said to 
have cost three hundred talents, or one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars, 
and to have loaded nine hundred camels, 
giving to each a burden of eight hundred 
pounds. This great work of art was a 
product of the genius of a native of the isl- 
and, and consumed twelve years of labor. 
Such were the dimensions of the gigantic 
statue that a man could not meet his arms 
around one of the thumbs. 

Rollin informs us that some authors have 
affirmed that the money arising from con- 
tributions for the restoration of the statue 
amounted to five times as much as the loss 
which the Rhodians had sustained by its 
destruction. But this covetous people, in- 
stead of employing the sums they had re- 
ceived, in replacing the statue, agreeably to 
the intention of the donors, pretended that 
the oracle of Delphi had prohibited them 
from the attempt, and given them a com- 
mand to preserve the money for other pur- 
poses, by which means they afterward en- 
riched themselves. 

The schools of Rhodes attained so high a 
degree of celebrity in ancient times, that 
they were resorted to by some of the great- 
est men of Rome, among whom were Mar- 
cus Brutus, Cicero, Cato, Cassar, and Pom- 
pey. The geographer Strabo, in describing 
Rhodes, says that *< the beauty of its har- 
bor, its streets and walls, and the magnifi- 
cence of its monuments, rendered it so 
much superior to all other cities as to ad- 
mit of no comparison." Not the slightest 
remains of the old city are now to be found. 

In the year 1310 the Christian Knights 
of St. Jotin took' possession of Rhodes. 
After having been in their hands for about 
four hundred years, during which period 
they several times bravely repelled strong 
armies of besiegers, it was finally taken by 
the Turks in the year of our Lord 1522. 



Rhodes has ever since remained a province 
of the Turkish empire. 

Recently this lovely island has been the 
scene of terrible disasters. About three 
o'clock on Sunday morning, October 12th, 
1856, the sleeping inhabitants of Rhodes 
were startled by a shock of an earthquake, 
which lasted for seventy-five seconds, and 
which no one had ever known to be equaled 
either in duration or violence. The whole 
island seemed to rock to and fro, as though 
a plaything in the hand of a giant, and that 
giant in a rage. 

In the city, the walls of the castle, the 
towers, the churches, and the mosques, all 
suffered more or less, while of one thousand 
houses there were not two which escaped 
either being utterly overthrown or rendered 
nearly or quite uninhabitable ; and many 
of the unfortunate occupants were buried 
under the ruins. It was estimated that the 
damage amounted to at least sixteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Of the forty-four 
villages on the island, all were greatly dam- 
aged. Ten were utterly destroyed, some 
hundreds of the inhabitants being killed 
outright, and many more wounded danger- 
ously. 

This earthquake was not the only calam- 
ity which befell Rhodes in the year 1856. 
Hardly had the affrighted and houseless 
inhabitants of the city begun to breathe 
freely, when another misfortune succeeded. 
Four weeks had not elapsed when, on the 
6th of November, the city powder maga- 
zine, containing three hundred thousand 
pounds of powder, was struck by lightning, 
and exploded, spreading devastation and 
ruin. By this event the old Church of St. 
John, dating from the year 1500, was de- 
stroyed, together with more than a thousand 
houses, and some of the finest streets, in- 
cluding a third of th.e whole city. 

A thousand of the inhabitants were on 
this occasion killed, either by the falling in 
of the houses, or by fragments of stones 
which were driven like cannon-balls through 
the air. Poor Rhodes ! It has had a beau- 
tiful history ; but its glory has departed, 
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and centuries will probably pass before any 
portion of its former grandeur can be re- 
stored. And yet its soil is fertile as ever, 
and its climate as delicious ; and the blue 
sky looks down on the fair island as ten- 
derly as when its brasen Colossus glittered 
in the noonday sun. 



THE BREEZE IN THE CHURCH. 

BT MBS. HINXMAN. 

*T WAS a sunny day,' and the morning psalm 

We sang in the chnroh together : 
We felt in our hearts the joy and calm 

Of the calm and Joyous weather. 

The slow, and sweet, and sacred strain, 

Through every boeom stealing, 
Checked every thought that was light and vain. 

And waked each holy feeling. 

We knew by its sunny gleam how clear 

Was the blue sky smiling o'er us. 
And in every pause of the hymn could hear 

The wild birds' happy chorus. 

And, lo ! from its haunts by cave or rill 

With a sudden start awaking, 
A breeze came fluttering down the hill. 

Its fragrant pinions shaking. 

Through the open windows it bent its way. 

And down the chancel's center. 
Like a privileged thing, that at will might stray. 

And in holy places enter. 

From niche to niche, from nook to nook, 

With a lightsome rustle flying, 
It lifted the leaves of the Holy Book, 

On the altar-cushion lying. 

It fanned the old clerk's hoary hair. 
And the children's bright young faces ; 

Then vanished, none knew how or where. 
Leaving its pleasant traces. 

It left sweet thoughts of summer hours 

Spent on the quiet mountains ; 
And the church seemed full of the scent of flowers. 

And the trickling foil of fountains. 

The image of scenes so still and fair 

With our music sweetly blended. 
While it seemed their whispered hymn took share 

In the praise that to heaven ascended. 

We thought of Him who had poured the rills. 
And through the green mountains led them, 

Whose hand, when he piled the enduring hilla. 
With a mantle of beauty spread them. 

And a purer passion was borne above. 

In a louder anthem swelling, 
Aa we bowed to the visible spirit of love. 

On those calm summits dwelling. 



Tor Declamation. 

INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON. 

From the oration of the Hon. R. M. T. Hanter, 
at Richmond, Va., F«b. 22d, 1858, on the oooasion 
of the iuauguration of Crawford's statue of Wash- 
ington. 

This is no idle ceremonial of grief which ^ 
we celebrate to-day. The State of Vir- 
ginia is DOW about to discharge the last 
duty which she owes to the memory of 
Washington. She has invoked the aid of 
human genius; and, lo! there stands its 
work. " The animated bust," — untenant- 
ed, it is true, by the "fleeting breath," but 
a mighty study, an incorporate tale, which 
speaks — and, O! how much! — not only 
of that consum'mate character which it was 
formed to express, but also of him who 
made it ; of that bright genius, who, having 
married a mortal to an immortal name, like 
some of those victims of unearthly love of 
whom poets sing, has perished in giv- 
ing birth to the mighty conception with 
which it teemed. His chisel now rusts be- 
side the mouldering hand which once wield- 
ed it with almost creative power. But the 
work of his genius will live ; and his name, 
connected now with one which can never 
die, will be borne through succeeding ages, 
as the vine is supported by the oak which 
it crowns and adorns. They will live to- 
gether ; and long may that union of grace 
and strength endure ! 

This day is eminently appropriate to the 
occasion which we celebrate. It was this 
day which gave birth to him who was not 
only ** first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen," but whose 
name is the representative name of perhaps 
the greatest ep'och * in human history. Of 
all human nativities, there is none other 
which connects itself more largely with the 
destiny of men. 

It was on this day, one hundred and 
twenty-six years ago, that Washington was 
bom in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
the son of a simple country gentleman. 
No pealing artillery proclaimed his advent 
into the world. No churches resounded 

* Pronotyiced t^ok. 
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with the Te De'um, and no procession of 
priests and nobles paused on bended knee 
to thank God for the event which continued 
the succession of an imperial dy'nastj ; nei- 
ther fetes,* nor holiday, nor public rejoicing, 
marked for him the expectation with which 
is received the birth of one of the princes 
of the earth. 

We do not know how far even the moth- 
er dared to hope, or whether she dreamed 
of more for him than the common success 
of life. How little prescient is man ! In 
that humble chamber was cradled the min- 
ister of destiny. There reposed the infant 
in whose future career were to be garnered 
more of man's hopes for progress and im- 
provement than had ever rested upon mor- 
tal conduct before ; and there, too, were 
folded '* hands that the rod of empire might 
have swayed,*' if in heart and head he had 
not been too elevated to desire it. 

Here, as in so many other instances, 
Providence appears to have left public ex- 
pectation at fault in regard to its instnx^ 
ments. The very accidents of his position 
seem to have been arranged with a design 
to train and discipline him for the great 
struggle of his life. At a time of life when 
others who were to be actors in the same 
scene with himself, and supposed, perhaps, 
to be more fortunately circumstanced, were 
pursuing their studies in the halls of learn- 
ing, he was surveying lands in the wilder- 
ness. At the age of sixteen he was already 
clothed with the duties and responsibilities 
of manhood, and braved the perils and dif- 
ficulties of that wild mode of life. 

Thus early inured . to danger and hard- 
ship, and thrown upon his individual re- 
sources to encounter them, the experience 
of his life must have served to strengthen 
and elevate his character. It taught him 
presence of mind in the face of danger, and 
self-reliance in the midst of unexpected dif- 
ficulties and trials. Nor were these the 
only teachings of his forest life. For doubt- 
less in that close communion with nature 
and himself he learned lessons of manly 

* The e Injite has the soond of long a. 



virtue, and derived that knowledge of the 
secret springs of action which is so essential 
to a thorough acquaintance with human 
nature in general. 

Above all, he was thus imbued with that 
wild love of freedom and independence, and 
that stern sense of individualism, which 
made him incapable of counting the cost 
of resistance, if his liberty was at stake. 
Such was the school in which our fathers 
were best prepared for the great revolution- 
ary struggle which awaited them ! 



Original. 

THE HERO THROUGH COWARDICE.* 

Characters. — Captaix Pumpkix, Captaik Wait, 
General Fogy, and two Officers of his Suite. 

Enter PuMPKIN and Wait, meetinrj. 

Pumpkin. My dear Wait, never was the 
face of a friend more welcome! (Shakes 
hands.) Have you any idea what they are 
going to do with me 7 

Wait. Why, Pumpkin, my boy, what 's 
the matter? Your hand shakes like an 
aspen-leaf. 

Pump. The commander-in-chief, General 
Fogy himself, has sent for me, and I am 
here prepared — no, unprepared — for the 
worst. 

Wait. The battle is over ; you got a nice 
little wound in the shoulder ; perhaps Gen- 
eral Fogy wants to thank you for your gal- 
lantry. 

Pump. My gallantry! Do not mock 
me, fellow-student. Tell me frankly, will 
it be by hanging^ or by shooting, that I 
shall have to expiate my offense ? 

Wait. What offense do you mean ? 

Pump. I mean cowardice — rank cow- 
ardice, or rather cowardice in the ranks ; 
in short, desertion, running away at the 
very commencement of the action. Could 
n't I get my punishment changed to trans- 
portation for life ? Botany Bay would be 
more agreeable than a noose round the 
neck. 

Wait. I haven't heard the first word 

* Partly founded on roooDection of a story in Elachwwt^t 
Magazine. 
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againBt your conduct. What was it 7 Ex- 
plain. 

Pump. O, dear! 0, dear! What a fool 
I was to join the army ! I had not been in 
seryice a week before I discoyered that I 
was an arrant coward — the very prince of 
poltroons. 

Wait, Why did n't you leave ? Ours ifl 
a wretched profession. Here have I been 
waiting these ten years for promotion. Dur- 
ing that time I have been in fifteen actions, 
and received a dozen wouods; and here I 
am, still a poor captain. 

Pump, My dear fellow, please do not 
interrupt me. Circumstances I could not 
control kept me where I was. But, as the 
great battle of Putty foolagah — my first 
engagement — a{f|)roached, I resolved to 
— to 

Wait. To do what? 

Pump. To take French leave ; in short, 
to run away. I could n't get a chance to 
do this till after the trumpets had sounded, 
and the troops were in motion. Then, 
frightened out of my wits, and wishing to 
get rid of the fellows behind, I told them I 
would be the death of them, if they dared 
to follow me. Fast as my legs could carry 
me, off I darted in the direction of a hill, 
where, through the smoke, I could just see 
a belt of trees that seemed to offer safety. 
On I ran, a hundred soldiers following and 
striving to cStch me, or cut me down. By 
and by, some of them seemed to get before 
me, and try to stop me. Driven to desper- 
ation, I cut right and left with my sword, 
and still rushed on, on and up the hill, 
waving my good blade, thrusting and cut- 
ting like a madman, screaming in an ago- 
ny of terror, till, having gained the top of 
the hill, I attempted to run down, but sank, 
blinded with smoke, and fainting, on the 
sward. 

Wait. But who were the witnesses of 
your flight 7 

Pump. My own company — sergeants, 
oommon soldiers, and all. The rascals 
mshed after me, like so many wolves. The 
louder I screamed, the louder they seemed 
to yell. 



Wait. Did they secure you 7 

Pump. When I came to my senses, I 
found myself in comfortable quarters, with 
the surgeon at my side. One of the fellows 
who had got in front of me in my flight, 
and who, by the way, did n't seem dressed 
like my men, had thrust a bayonet in my 
shoulder ; but it did no great harm. 

Wait. Hark ! I hear the general com- 
ing. 

Pump. Stand by me, Wait. Now for 
it. Captain, if I have my choice between 
being hung and being shot, which would 
you recpmmend 7 

Wait. Well, shooting is the most mili- 
tary. 

Pump. Then I *11 choose hanging. 

Wait. Hush ! The general is here. 

Enter QsmsRAL Fogt and Suite, 

General Fogy. Captain Pumpkin, your 
hand! (Shakes hands.) Gentlemen, let 
me introduce to you the hero of Puttyfoo- 
lagah. (The Qfficers how.) Yes, gentle- 
men, I do not hesitate to declare that but 
for the amazing gallantry of Captain Pump- 
kin in carrying the Eastern Battery, — but 
for the desperate valor which led him up 
that difficult hill, cheering on his men with 
the most exciting vociferations, and per- 
forming prodigies with his single arm, — 
but for that brilliant and sagacious achieve- 
ment, undertaken on his own responsibility, 
and carried out by his own individual dar- 
ing and exposure, Puttyfoolagah would 
have been to us a scene of disaster and de- 
feat, instead of triumph. (Applause from 
yfkvt and the Officers.) Captain Pump- 
kin, I only have it in my power to promote 
you to the rank of General. It will rert 
with your sovereign to bestow on you yet 
higher honors. Your wound exempts you 
from further service. You will at once 
proceed home to lOngland as bearer of dis- 
patches. (Converses in dumb show with 
his Officers.) 

Pump, (aside to Wait). I say, Wait — 
what does it all mean 7 Is it irony 7 

Wait (aside to l^\2y^vK^'s), T^onv? Xo. 
Fogy nlwpys llJL^^ll^ ^\n^ l iH' ;.^\.-. i*. .. uiM 
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the most fortunatd fellow in the armj. Say 
something in replj to the general. 

Pump, (to the General). Old Fogy — 
ezcnae me, I meant to say General Fogy 
— I — you — he — we — that is 

Gen. F. General Pumpkin, I Bee your 
embarrafisment ; and it is as becoming, sir, 
as your valor. Modesty is always the com- 
panion of true merit. 

Pump. Really, old Fo — that is, Gen^ 
eral. General Fogy, I — upon my word — 
I — in short — the British lion — the Brit- 
ish lion, I say . {GesticulateSf vnth- 

out speaking.) 

Gen. F. General Pumpkin, it is not ev- 
ery man who can tcdk, as well as act. We 
excuse, nay, admire your diffidence. And 
yet, at the proper time, you do not fail 
even in speech. Gentlemen, what do you 
suppose were the heroic words with which 
he kindled the enthusiasm of his soldiers at 
the decisive moment? "Dare to follow 
me,'' said he, " dare to follow me, and I 
will be the death of you ! "^ 

Pump, (aside to Wait). Stand by me, 
Captain, or I shall sink ! 

Gen. F. Noble, sublime exclamation — 
" Dare to follow me, and I will be the death 
of you!" An exclamation, gentlemen, 
which placed death for country foremost, 
as the impelling motive to a brave action. 
Nobly did our gallant troops respond to 
the intrepid call. Nobly did they follow 
their devoted leader up that difficult ascent, 
till, &int and wounded, he sank on the 
ground, in the very embrace of victory. 
(Captain Wait a?td the tux) Officers ap- 
pUmd, by clapping their hands.) 

Pump, (aside to Watt). Captain, I can't 
stand it much longer. I 'm in a cold sweat 
all over. 

Gen. K I see it pains you, Goneral 
Pumpkin, to hear your own praises sound- 
ed. Your grateful country, sir, will com- 
pel you to hear far more than I can offer. 
To that country, sir, you will now make 
your preparations to return. (Shakes 
hands with him.) I bid you, sir, good- 
day. (Exit with the Officers of his Suite, 



who also shake hands with Pumpkin, and 
bow profoundly.) 

Pump. Captain, what do you thmk of 
that? 

Wait (laughing). Well, General Pump- 
kin, I think you deserve your laurels quite 
as much as half of the heroes who make a 
noise in the world deserve theirs. 

Pump. Instead of being shot, I am pro- 
moted. 

Wait. Yes; but you expected a very 
different sort of promotion — eh ? 

Pump. Promotion by a ladder, leading 
to — we won't say where. Don't speak of 
it. — Well, what am I to^do ? 

Wait. Do ? In war we judge by deeds, 
not by motives. You have taken Puttyfoo- 
lagah. There 's no doubt of that. So, put 
on your new epaulets, and draw your three 
thousand pounds a year. 

Pump. No, Captain, no. I will show I 
can be a moral, if not a military hero. I 
will go*to the commander-in-chief, confess 
the truth, and resign my honors. 

Wait. Pumpkin, you will be the bravest 
man in the army, if you do that. 

Pump. I '11 do it. Come and hear me. 
(Goijig.) 

Wait. Stay ! I shall countenance you 
in no such folly. 

Pump. Then I go alone. 

Wait. The commander-in-chief will think 
your wound has made you crazy. He '11 
not believe you. 

Pump, Nevertheless, I shall make a 
clean breast of it. 

Wait. What you intrusted to my honor 
is safe. It shall go no further. 

Pump, I know that. So I am going to 
proclaim it to the world. Good-by. [Exit. 

Wait. Obstinate fellow ! He will spoil 
all, if I do not hold him back. 

[Exit after him. 



The following beautiful inscription, it is 
said, may be found in an Italian grave-yard : 
<< Here lies Etcla, who transported a large 
fortune to heaven in acts of charity, and 
has gone thither to enjoy it." 
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BREVITIES. 

A LEARNED writer sajB of books : " They 
are masters who instruct us without rods or 
ferules, without words or anger, without 
bread or money. If you approach them, 
they are not asleep ; if you seek them, they 
do not hide ; if you blunder, they do not 
scold; if you are ignorant, they do not 
laugh at you." 

Though sometimes small evils, like invis- 
ible insects, may inflict pain, and a single 
hair may stop a vast machine, yet the chief 
secret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles 
to vex one, and in prudently cultivating 
the undergrowth of small pleasures, since 
very few, alas ! are let on long leases. 

" Did you pull my nose in earnest, sir ? " 
— "Certainly I did, sir." — "It is well 
you did, sir ; for I do not put up with jokes 
of that kind." 

One of the diflScuUies experienced by 
foreigners in acquiring the En^ish lan- 
guage may be illus'trated by the following 
question : " Did you ever see a person 'part 
an apple or a 'pear with a pair of scis* 
sors?" 

The following example of bad punctua- 
tian strongly illustrates the necessity of 
putting stops in their proper places : " Caa- 
sar entered on his head, his helmet on his 
feet, armed sandals upon his brow, there 
was a cloud in his right hand, his faithful 
sword in his eye, an angry glare saying 
nothing, he sat down.'* — Punctuate it 
right. 

Dr. Bowring calculates that if all the 
bricks, stones, and masonry, of Great Bri- 
tain, were gathered together, they would 
not be able to furnish materials for the 
great wall of China ; and that all the build- 
ings in London put together would not 
make the towers and turrets which adorn 
it 

One undeniably excellent reform that 
Noah Webster has made in his Dictionary 
is in rejecting the superfluous and unmean- 
ing t which some writers tack on to the end 
of such words as toimrd, backward, onward, 



Mthenoard, &c., making them towards, &c. 
Shakspeare, who had a quick ear for eu- 
phony, always rejected the s from these 
words. 

Temperance, open air, easy labor, simple 
diet, and pure water, are good for a man 
all the days of his life. — Sound sleep Com- 
eth of moderate eating. — Unquiet meals 
make ill digestions. — He that would have 
a clear head must have a clear stomach. 

I tell you honestly, said the celebrated 
Doctor Abemethy, what I think is the 
cause of the complicated maladies of the 
human race: it is the gormandizing and 
stuffing and stimulating the digestive or- 
gans to an excess, thereby producing ner- 
vous disorders and imtations. The «tate 
of their minds is another grand cause ; the 
fidgeting and discontenting yourselves about 
what can not be helped; passions of all 
kinds. Malignant passions, pressing upon 
the mind, disturb the cerebral action, and 
do much harm. 

Foote once asked a man without a sense 
of a tune in him, " Why are you for ever 
humming that tune 7 " — " Because it 
haunts me," was the reply. — "No won- 
der," said Foote ; " you are for ever mur- 
dering it." 

" Will you give me small Williams for 
an X. ? " says Young America, laying a 
ten-dollar bill on the counter. — " Why do 
you call them Williams?" — "Because I 
have seen so few of them lately, I do not 
feel familiar enough to call them Bills." 

A gentleman dined one day with a dull 
preacher. Dinner was scarcely over before 
the gentleman fell asleep, but was awak- 
ened by the clergyman, and invited to go 
and hear him preach. "I beseech you, 
sir," was the reply, " to excuse me ; I can 
sleep very well where I am." 

" Does the razor take hold well ? " asked 
the barber. — " Yes," groaned the martyr, 
" it takes hold well, but it does n't let go." 

A gentleman passing the shop of Mr. 
Haswell, tea-dealer, observed that his name 
would be as well without an H. 
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For the School Monthly. 

THE MOTHER'S VIGIL. 

Mt boy, as watching by thy bed 
I look upon thy pillowed head, 
How many hopes, how many fears. 
Start up to paint thy future years ! 
! now thy dreams are innocent, 
As if by heaven*s own angels sent 
That placid brow, that sudden smile, 
Have in them naught of sin or guile. 
Surely that sleep serene, unmoved. 
Is what He giveth his beloved. 
When He his choicest balm would shed 
Upon his youthful servant's head. 

Dear boy, how long, alas ! shalt thou 
Preserve that pure, unwrinkled brojr ? 
How long with joyous spirit keep 
The tranquil heart that gives suck sleep? 
Not long, I know ; for Passion's din 
Too soon shall startle all within, 
And soon Temptation's honeyed word 
And Pleasure's summons shall be heard. 

Ah ! when the tempter comes, at length, 
Be God's own warning word thy strength. 
Ah ! then recall thy mother's prayer. 
And to the Source of love repair ; 
Let every earnest look she gave 
Be then a help to guide, to save. 
Let every sigh and hope of love 
Be ties to draw thy soul above ! 



C. 



Bb courteous. Remember that bad man- 
ner's make bad morals. A kind 710 is often 

i.i •(••■ :t .''■ c.'j'.c '.'.1 .:i ..ij uijL'Ci .. Ioo'i=^ yr.?. 



Gum Ar'abic. — In Morocco, about the 
middle of November, — that is, after the 
rainy season, which begins in July, — a 
gummy juice exudes spontaneously from 
the trunk and principal branches of the 
acacia-tree. In about fifteen days it thick- 
ens in furrows, down which it runs, either 
in a vermicular (or worm) shape, or com- 
monly assuming the form of oval and round 
tears, about the size of a pigeon's egg, of 
different colors, as they belong to the white 
or red gum-tree. About the middle of De- 
cember, the Moors encamp on the borders 
of the forest, and the harvest lasts six 
weeks. The gum is packed in very large 
sacks of leather, and brought on the backs 
of bullocks and camels to certain port<i, 
where it is sold to the French and English 
merchants. The gum is highly nutritious. 
During the whole time of harvest, of the 
journey, and of the fair, the Moors of the 
desert live almost entirely upon it ; and ex- 
perience has proved that six ounces of gum 
are sufficient for the support of a man for 
twenty-four hours. 



To ridicule old age is like pouring in the 
morning cold water into the bed in which 
you may have to sleep at night. 



ROSS'S VOYAGE AND IVESCUE. 
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ROSS'S VOYAGE AND RESCUE. 

The object of the second Arctic voyage 
of Captain Ross was to search for a north- 
west passage bj some opening leading out 
of Regent's Inlet. He left England in the 
Victory, a vessel fitted with a steam-engine, 
in May, 1829. He entered Prince Re- 
gent's Inlet in August, and by the middle 
of that month began to encounter moun- 
tains of floating ice. Through many imped- 
iments he worked his way along three 
hundred miles of undiscovered coa^t, and 
on the 7th of October went into winter 
quarters. 

Here he remained till September, 1830. 
He had made a few excursions over the ice 
during the preceding winter, and had dis- 
covered a large lake, to which he gave the 
name of Melville. The ship was now once 
more buoyant on the waves, but they had 
hardly gone three miles when they were 
again frozen in. A second dreary winter 
was now before them ; nor was it till April, 
1831, that excursions of any extent could 
be undertaken over the frozen surface of 
land and sea. 



On the 27th of September, after many 
unavailing efforts to get out of the ice, the 
party found themselves completely fixed, 
for a third winter. Their last year's navi- 
gation had been three miles — this season it 
was extended to four ! The spirits of the 
adventurers now began to droop in earnest. 
It was determined to abandon the Victory, 
and proceed in their boats three hundred 
miles to Fury Beach, where they hoped to 
replenish their stores out of the supplies 
left by Captain Parry. On the 1st of July 
the whole party reached their destination 
at the beach. 

A month was here spent in fitting out 
their boats. They at length launched them, 
but it was the 29th of August before they 
arrived at the junction of Prince Regent's 
Inlet and Barrow's Strait. They now found 
that the ice opposed their passage, and that 
their only alternative was to return to Fury 
Beach, and there spend their fourth Arctic 
winter. This place they reached again on 
the 7th of October. They suffered a good 
deal from cold ; but they threw up walls of 
snow which sheltered them from the winds, 
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and thej caught a few foxes which served 
as food. 

The party realized, however, that if they 
were not liberated the ensuing summer, 
there was little prospect of their surviving 
another year. On the 8th of July, 1833, 
the whole party quitted their dreary home ; 
and on the 14th of August they found a 
lane of water leading northward through 
ice. This they followed, till on the 17th 
they saw the wide expanse of Barrow's 
Strait open before them. 

At four o'clock in the morning of the 
26th they were roused from sleep by the 
startling announcement from the look-out 
man of " a sail ! " Viewed through the 
glass, it proved to be a ship. You may im- 
agine the emotions of these poor, weather- 
beaten mariners, in their fragile boats, at 
the sight. About ten o'clock another ship 
was descried ; but, a breeze springing up, 
the two vessels seemed to be leaving them. 
Happily a calm succeeded, and by hard 
rowing Ross's boats were brought so near 
that their signals were perceived, and a 
boat was lowered from the larger ship to 
meet them. 

The ship proved to be the Isabella, of 
Hull. Ross and his men were hospitably 
received, and on the 18th of October, 1833, 
they arrived in England, where they were 
welcomed with enthusiasm, all hopes of 
their safety having been for some time 
abandoned. The picture represents the 
first encounter of Ross's boats with the Is- 
abella and her consort in the Arctic seas. 



A CHILD'S TESTIMONY. 

BT 8. H. HAMMOND, ESQ. ^ 

WITNESSED, a short time ago, 
in one of our higher courts, a 
beauti^l illustration of the sim- 
plicity and power of truth. A 
little girl of nine years of age was 
offered as a witness against a pris- 
oner who was on trial for felony committed 
in her father's house. " Now, Emily," said 
the counsel for the prisoner, upon her being 




offered as a witness, *' I desire to know if 
you understand the nature of an oath." 

<< I don't know what you mean," was the 
simple answer. — »* There, your honor,'* 
said the counsel, addressing the court, *< is 
any thing further necessary to demon'strate 
the validity of my objection ? This witness 
should be rejected. She does not compre- 
hend the nature of an oath." 

" Let us see," said the judge. ** Come 
here, my daughter." Assured by the kind 
tone and manner of the judge, the child 
stepped toward him, and looked confidingly 
up in his face, with a calm, clear eye, and 
in a manner so artless and frank that it 
went straight to the heart. " Did you ever 
take an oath ? " inquired the judge. The 
little girl stepped back, with a look of hor- 
ror, and the red blood mantled in a blush 
all over her face and neck, as she answered, 
" No, sir." 

She thought he intended to inquire if she 
had ever blasphemed. **I do not mean 
that," said the judge, who saw her mistake. 
" I mean were you ever a witness before." 
— " No, sir ; I never was in court before," 
was the answer. 

He handed her a Bible, open. **Do 
you know that book, my daughter ? " She 
looked at it, and answered, '< Yes, sir ; it is 
the Bible. — "Do you ever read it?" he 
asked. — "Yes, sir; every evening." — 
" Can you tell me what the Bible is ? " in- 
quired the judge. — " It is the word of the 
great God," she answered. 

" Weil, place your hand upon this Bible, 
and listen to what I say ; " and he repeated 
slowly and solemnly the oath usually ad- 
ministered to witnesses. " Now," said the 
judge, " you have been sworn as a witness, 
will you tell me what will befall you if you 
do not tell the truth?" 

" I shall be shut up in the state-prison," 
answered the child. — " Any thing else ? " 
asked the judge. — "I shall not go to heay- 
en,'* she replied. — "How do you know 
this ? " asked the judge again. The child 
took the Bible, and, turning rapidly to the 
chapter containing the commandments. 
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pointed to the injanction, ** Thoa shalt not 
bear false witness against thj neighbor/' 
*< I learned that,'* she said, *« before I could 
read.'* — ** Has any one talked to yon about 
being a witness in court here against this 
man 7 " inquired the judge. 

*' Yes, sir," she replied. ** My mother 
heard they wanted me to be a witness, and 
last night she called me to her room and 
asked me to tell her the ten commandments, 
and then we kneeled down together, and 
she prayed that I might understand how 
wicked it was to bear false witness against 
my neighbor, and that Qod would help me, 
a little child, to tell the truth as it was be- 
fore Him. And when I came up here with 
father, she kissed me, and told me to re- 
member the ninth commandment, and that 
God would hear every word that I said." 

" Do you bdieve this ? " asked the judge, 
while a tear glistened in his eye, and his 
lips quivered with emotion. — " Yes, sir," 
said the child, with a voice and manner 
that showed her conviction of the truth was 
perfect — " Gtod bless you, my child," said 
the judge; "you have a good mother. — 
This witness is competent," he continued. 
*< Were I on trial for my life, and innocent 
of the charge against me, I would pray 
God for such a witness as this. Let her 
be examined." 

She told her story with the simplicity of 
a child, as she was ; but there was a direct- 
ness about it which carried conviction of 
its truth to every heart. She was rigidly 
cross-examined. The counsel plied her with 
infinite and ingenious questionings, but she 
varied from her first statement in nothing. 
The truth as spoken by that little child was 
sublime. Falsehood and perjury had pre- 
ceded her testimony. The prisoner had in- 
trenched himself in lies, until he deemed 
himself impregnable. Witnesses had falsi- 
fied facts b his fovor, and "villainy had 
manufactured for him a sham defense. 
But before her testimony falsehood was 
scattered like cha£F. 

The little child, for whom a mother had 
prayed for strength to be given her to speak 
the truth as it was before God, broke the 



cunning device of matured villainy to pieces 
like a potter's vessel. The strength that 
her mother prayed for was given her, and 
the sublime and terrible simplicity (terrible, 
I mean, to the prisoner and his perjured 
associates) with which she spoke vras like 
a revelation from God himself. 




RISE EARLT. 

IimDioim Sloth her object gainB, 
If but a hearing she obtains. 

A youth aocnstomed to deep late. 

And make the break&8t-tiJt)le wait. 

Was asked, ** Why lie so long in bed ? " 

** I listen to a cause," he said : 

" As soon as I unclose my eyes. 

My better angel bids me rise : 

' Up ! up ! * she says, * to meet the ion ; 

Tour task of yesterday 's undone ; 

A thousand fresh delights you miss. 

In dozing at an hour like this ; 

You lengthen out the hours of slumber 

Beyond what health and nature number ; 

Arise, if you a man would be ! 

From these enfeebling toils be free ! ' 

* Lie stin ! * cries Sloth ; * it is not warm ; 
An hour's more sleep can do no harm ; 
Tou will have time your work to do. 
And leisure for amusement too.' " 

Much must be heard on either side. 
The question fiiirly to decide ; 
And ere the long debate is o'er. 
Time and occasion are no more ! 
Would you the joy of victory know. 
Pause not to parley with the ibe : 
Play not the sluggard and the dunoe, — 
Awake ! arise ! start up at onoe ! 



Prbsent time is all-important The poor- 
est day that passes over us is ^Ae canfluz 
of ttoo eternities. It is made up of cur- 
rents that issue flrom the remotest past, 
and flow onward into the remotest future. 
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Original. 

THE TOWN-MEETING AT GRABTOWN, 

09 BUILDING A NEW BCHOOL-HOUSB. 

Town-Clerk. The meeting will please 
come to order. Is it the pleasure of this 
meeting to Dominate a chairman? and whom 
will they nominate ? Squire Grabb is nom- 
inated. Is it your pleasure that Squire 
Grabb shall be chairman ? It is a vote. 

Squire G. (taking the chair). Will some 
one nominate a secretary ? 

Far/Tier Bright. I move that the Town- 
Olerk be secretary of the meeting. 

Squire G. Is it your pleasure that the 
Town-Clerk be secretary of this meeting ? 
It is a vote. Gentlemen, the meeting has 
been called to decide on the site of the new 
school-house, and on the style and size of 
the structure. Of course, we must consult 
economy in this business. And, first, touch- 
ing the site of the building. An idea has 
occurred to me by which we may kill two 
birds with one stone, as the saying is. It 
has long been a subject of complaint to the 
people of the upper village that our present 
hog*pound is too small ; that the hogs have 
no good place to root in ; that it is badly 
exposed for their shelter in winter, and is 
destitute of trees and shrubs for their com- 
fort in summer. Some people think it is n't 
a healthy place for hogs. At any rate, the 
hogs don*t seem to like it. They don't 
thrive there ; and some of the upper village 
people have offered to give the town a nice 
lot for a hog-pound, if we will move it 
there. Now, gentlemen, my proposition is 
to take our present hog-pound for the site 
of the new school-house, and to accept the 
offer of the upper village people for the re- 
moval of the pound. We shall thus ac- 
complish a double purpose without expense. 

Lawyer Chatter. I second the proposi- 
tion of our enlightened chairman. The 
pound, though unfit for hogs, would be an 
excellent place for a school. True, it is 
only twenty feet by twenty ; but children 
can be packed close. True, there is a 
marsh close by, and people on the borders 
complain of the prevalence of fevers ; but 



our worthy physician, Dr. Pshaw, will tell 
you that the place is healthy as. need be. 
True, there are no trees near by ; so much 
the better — the hoj% will not be climbing 
after birds' nests. And so, Mr. Chairman, 
I hope the proposition to take the hog* 
pound for the site of the school-house will 
prevail. 

Mr. Sharp. I am sorry to differ from 
my friends who have preceded me ; but I 
think we can cut off an angle from the old 
burial-ground, that will afford a site quite 
as economical as the hog-pound, and more 
central. It is a rough, gravelly piece x>f 
ground ; nothing will grow there ; the old 
tombs in the vicinity are in a ruinous state, 
and some dainty people refuse to live oppo- 
site, because of bad smells. But the chil- 
dren will not mind the smells ; or, if they 
do, they will soon get used to them. I 
hope, therefore, that the idea of the hog- 
pound will be abandoned, and that a slice 
will be. taken off the old burial-ground for 
the desired purpose. 

Mr. Skinflint, Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with profound interest to the re- 
marks of the liberal and enlightened speak- 
ers who have preceded me. None, sir, can 
doubt their patriotism ; none can throw a 
suspicion on the purity and loftiness of 
their motives. I hope my fellow-citizens 
will believe that I also am actuated by the 
sincerest devotion to the public good ; that 
in me also the spirit of Seventy-Six burns 
bright — bright, Mr. Chairman — I say 
bright. Sir, I am willing to make a sacri- 
fice of my self-interest to promote the pub- 
lic welfare in this matter. Sir, it has been 
suggested by several enlightened citizens 
that the town might make a great saving 
in the matter of a school-house by buying 
my old stable, and fixing it up with bench- 
es and desks. 

Farmer Bright. The gentleman will ex- 
cuse me for interrupting him ; but I would 
inquire whether he has not repeatedly said 
that the old stable was n't fit for his cattle, 
and that he must build a new one. 

Mr. Skinflint. Well, sir, it does n't fol- 
low that it may not be made into a very 
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respectable sohool-hooae. The gentleman 
did not hear me oat Reluctant as I am, 
fellow-citizens, to part with a bailding en- 
deared to me bj ancestral associations, and 
many tender ties, yet out of regard to the 
rising generation I am willing to sell the 
stable at a sacrifice ; and furthermore, in 
case the town will give me my price for it, 
I will make a donation to the town of the 
lot bounding my cow-yard on the south, and 
which is just big enough to receive the sta- 
ble. Here, sir, in this charming locality, 
with my cow-yard on the south, and my 
spacious pig*pen on the north, it will be the 
fault of the rising generation if they do not 
make rapid progress in their studies. 

Mr, Easy. I move, Mr. Chairman, that 
the hog-pound be selected as the site for 
the new school-house. 

Mr. Crane. I second the motion. 

Squire G, You have heard the motion, 
gentlemen. It is moved and seconded that 
the hog-pound be the site. Are you ready 
for the question ? 

Farmer Bright. I 'd like to argue the 
point a little, Mr. Chairman ; but I 'm a 
poor speaker, and somehow the right words 
won't come when I want them. However, 
here 's my son, Jeif, who can talk like a 
book, boy though he is. He knows just 
what I think on this matter of the school- 
house, and if it 's agreeable to the meeting 
he shall speak in my stead. 

Squirt G. I presume there will be no 
objection. We will hear what Jeff has to 
say. 

Jeff. Mr. Chairman and fellow-citiiens : 
I thank you for your permission to speak. 
The question is one in which the boys are 
especially interested, and I am happy to 
represent them, however feebly, on this oc- 
casion. Sir, it is no trivial question. It 
has bearings which must affect the wel&re 
of immortal souls. (Seruaiion,) Sir, I do 
not overstate the question. Is it a light 
matter whether your children are surround- 
ed, in their school hours, by influences that 
contribute to their happiness and health ? 
Is it a light matter whether they breathe a 
contaminated air, and pine in a narrow, 



uncongenial enclosure? Sir, I would not 
be wanting in deference to any gentleman 
of this meeting ; certainly not to its chair- 
man ; but when I heard him pleading for 
the hogs and neglecting the children, when 
I heard him propose the hog-pound as the 
site for the new school-house in order that 
the hogs might have a better place, I could 
not believe that he was serious. What, 
sir ! a place not fit for hogs fit for your 
children and Uieir teachers? (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

Squire G, (rapping). Order! order! 
The speaker will please confine himself to 
the subject before the meeting, and not in- 
dulge in any impertinent remarks. 

Jeff. Sir, I can conceive of nothing more 
pertinent than the inquiry whether a place 
which the very hogs protest against is suit- 
able for a school for human beings. But 
I see from the faces before me that I need 
not press my objections further. We may 
love pork, sir, but we love our children 
better. (Tumultuous applause.) 

Squire G. Order, I say ! If the young 
gentleman can not regulate his remarks so 
as to produce no disorder, he had better 
stop speaking. 

Jeff. Certainly, if the audience desire it. 
(Cries of " No ! " « Go on ! " " Hit him 
again ! " »* That *s the talk ! '' « Give it to 
him ! " « Children before hogs ! " fc.) 

Jeff. There seems to be a desire, sir, 
that I should proceed. Allow me to dis- 
cuss the proposition of the gentleman who 
wishes us to take up with the fag-end of 
an old burial-ground for our school-site. 
The charm by which he would captivate us 
is the economy of the plan. Sir, the econ- 
omy which he recommends is the self-same 
economy that would lead a man to buy 
tainted beef for his family, because he 
could get it cheaper than good beef. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

Mr. Sharp. Mr. Chairman ! Mr. Chair- 
man ! Is this in order ? 

Squire G. Silence ! No interruption ! 

Jeff. The tainted beef, sir, may lead to 
a doctor's bill much longer than the butch- 
er's. It may do for hyenas, but not for 
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healthy human appetites. Sir, such penny- 
wise, pound-foolish policy is not for us, I 
come now to the third proposition — the 
proposition of the free and enlightened cit- 
izen who wants us to huy his old stable and 
convert it into a school-house. {Ltmghter.) 
Sir, I bow to the eloquence with which he 
commended the plan to our acceptance; 
with which he expatiated on the romantic 
attractions of the locality, with his cow- 
yard on one side, and his piggery on the 
other. (Applause,) Sir, I admire as much 
as any man the public spirit, the generosity, 
the magnanimity, which induced him to 
propose to make us a free gift of a lot of 
land, the acceptance of which by the town 
would raise the value of his adjoining lots 
ten times the value of his gift. I alsq ad- 
mire the self-sacrificing devotion which 
leads him to give up, with many tears, his 
" ancestral " stable, at his own price, now 
that it is no longer fit for fourAtggtd cat- 
tle. [JjmghJter arid applause,) 

Mr. SkinJUnt. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
young man to order ! It is shameful, sir, 
shameful, that such personalities should be 
permitted ! 

Squire G, The speaker is not out of 
order. 

Mr, Skinflint, I protest, sir, against — 

(Cries of " PtU him cut ! " " Trip him 
up!" » Skin him!" ''Choke him!" 
" Punch him ! " ^c) 

Jeff, Sir, I think we have given a qui- 
e'tus to the stable plan. An unaiMe plan 
it has proved. And now, sir, what shall 
we do ? I will teU you what Select the 
best and healthiest ten-acre lot in Uie town 
for your school-lot. (Applause^ and cries 
of " Good ! " « That 's it ! ") What are a 
few dollars, sir, compared with the health, 
the well-being of your children, during the 
most impressible period of their lives? 
Let it be a spot combining beauty of pros- 
pect and situation with perfect salubrity. 
Let it be such as to afford a spacious play- 
ground and shaded walks, where young and 
old may delight to ramble. Let every 
scholar have the privilege of planting a 
tree on the land. How will your posterity 



bless you for your foresight in setting apart 
so large a lot at a time when land was 
cheap, and no public burden was entailed 
by the act! Build a school-house, sir, 
worthy of such a site — large, commodious, 
well-ventilated. The intelligent emigrant 
will say, as he looks on your tasteful and 
liberal provision for education, " Here will 
I pitch my tent — here, where my children 
can have the advantages of a good and 
healthy school — a school in which r^rd 
is had to the training of the body, as well 
as of the mind." And so, sir, you shall 
find that your real estate will rise in value, 
and that a judicious expenditure is in the 
end the best economy. I move, sir, that 
the ten-acre lot belonging to the town, on 
Walnut-street, be all appropriated to the 
site of the new school-house and its grounds. 
(Applause, and cries of " Question ! ") 

Mr, Easy, I second the motion. 

Squire G, The first motion in order is. 
Shall the hog-pound be selected as the site 
for the new school-house ? Those in favor 
of the motion will say Ay. (''Ay" from 
Skinflint.) Those opposed to the motion 
will say No, (Loud and almost unanimous 
No.) The Noes have it. Are you ready 
for the second question ? ( Cries of " Ques- 
tion ! Question ! ") Those in favor of tak- 
ing the ten-acre lot for the new school-house 
will say.^^. (Loud and almost unanimous 
Ay.) Those opposed to the motion will 
say No, (" No," from Skinflint.) The 
Ays have it. 

Jeff, I move that this meeting do now 
adjourn. 

Squire G. It is moved and seconded that 
this meeting do now adjourn. Is this your 
pleasure 7 

(A tufnultuous " Ay," during which the 
meeting breaks up,) 

With eight or ton dramatia pertonea (more if ill be 
better), this little vketoh may be easily represented 
on a small sohool-room platform. There should be 
a table and chairs for the Chairman and Secretary ; 
the rest might either sit or stand. 



Undxbstandino without wealth is like 
feet without shoes: wealth without under* 
standing is like shoes without feet. 
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^t %tmn gour. 

The Echo. — This game consists of a story- 
told by one of the players, interrupted by an echo 
from the others at the mention of certain agreed- 
on words. These words should be the names of 
diflferent articles haying reference to the subject 
of the story: 

For instance, supposing ths adventures of 
A BOLDiKB to be fixed on, it will be advisable to 
select such terms as Boldier^ reyimtnt, cannon^ 
furlough, and the names of various military 
Moouterments — knapgaek, skell-jacketj forage" 
cap, bayonet t tword, uniform^ cariridyt'box^ 
musket, cross-belt, &o. &c. Each player (with 
the exception of the story-teller) takes a name 
from the list. The story is commenced. When 
the narrator pronounces one of the words agreed 
CD, tlie player to whom it has been allotted must 
echo it, subject to the following regulations : — if 
pronounced only once, he must repeat it twice ; 
if pronounced twice, only once. A general word, 
saoh as accoiUennenU, should be reserved to 
express a number of objects together. When 
this is pronounced, all the players ( except <o/</t>r, 
furlough, and all whose names do not apply to 
any article forming part of a military outfit) 
must repeat it at once, — subject to the rales of 
repetition (as to whether once or twice) already 
given. 

Example. — The Corpobal^s Furlough. Cor- 
poral Sabertash, a brave soldikr — soldier 
{soldier /) in the 245th regiment — {regiment, 
regiment /) having returned from the wars, was 
allowed a month^s furlouoix {furlough, fur- 
lough^, ilis heart bounded at the prospect of 
revisiting his native village, and pressing once 
more to his bosom the being of whom he had 
never ceased to Ihink, even amidst the roar of 
the GANNON — CANNON {cannon), and the clash 
of the SWORD — SWORD {sword^; he hastily 
equipped himself in his uniform {uniform, uni- 
/orm), polished up his musket {musket, musket), 
and strapped on hiu knapsack — k napsack {knap- 
sack). " Hang your shell-jacket {shell-jacket, 
shell-jacket) and poraoe-oap — foraqe-cap 
{forage-cap),^* said he. " I *11 leave them behind 
me, and astonish them all by appearing before 
them in my*full accouterments {accouterments, 
aeeouterments).** ♦ 

He marched on for a few miles, when he made 
a halt. **No hurry,** said he, "now. I *m 
not with the beoimbnt {regiment, regiment). I 
shall rest a little." So he unstrapped his knap- 
sack — KKAPSACK {knapsack), got rid of the 
most cumbrous of his accouterments {accouter- 
ments, accouterments), and composed himself to 
a nap under a shady oak. 

He was roused by the most piercing cries. 
With the instinct of a soldier {soldier, soldier), 
he seized his musket {musket, musket), and 
marched to the spot whence the cries proceeded, 
with the speed of a cannon — cannon {cannon) 
^-ball. Judge of his horror, when he beheld a 
young and lovely female, struggling with four 
masked raffians, each with a drawn sword 
{noord, sword). They were endeavoring to drag 
her to a carriage, which stood at a little distance. 

* Spoken by all U^ther, with Uie ezoepUons already 



Our brave soldier {soldier, soldier), seeing 
their intention, attacked them with the bntt^end 
of his MUSKET — musket {musket). Twq of the 
ruffians fell. A desperate struggle ensued be- 
tween our hero and the remaining two. Unfor- 
tunately, having left his bayonet {bayonet, bayo^ 
net) under the tree, his musket — musket 
{musket) was of little service to him at close 
quarters. He, however, seized a sword {sword^ 
siDord) from one of the prostrate villains, and 
defended himself manfully. One fell bleeding to 
the earth, his skull cleft in twain. The fourth 
escaped. Our hero was about to pursue him» 
when the lady called on him to stay. 

**For Heaven's sake, sir," she said, *' incur 
no more risk on my account. The recollection 
of his villainy will be sufficient punishment for 
him." 

** That voice ! *' exclaimed our soldier {soldier, 
soldier) ; ** can it be possible 7 " 

The maiden started, looked in his thee, and, 
with a loud scream, fell feinting in his arms. It 
was Margaret, the object of his early love ! 

" And who, dearest," inquired our soldier — . 
SOLDIER {soldier), after the first rapturous greet- 
ings were over, ** were the ruffians from whom I 
rescued you — thanks to this good sword {sword, 
sword) T'* 

*<The three who lie there I know^not,*' an- 
swered Margaret. *' But the one who has es- 
caped, and who was their leader, I recognized in 
spite of his mask. He has long annoyed me with 
his persecuting addresses, but I reAised to become 
his bride. Oould I forget my own true soldier 
— SOLDIER — {soldier) ? " 

'* His name — his rank? *' inquired our hero 
impetuously. 

** His exact rank I know not, but he is, like 
yourself, a soldier {soldier, soldier), though in 
a fiir higher station." 

" His name?" repeated the corporal, clutch- 
ing his musket — MUSKET {Muskst) fiercely. 

" Sir Reginald Mandeville ! " 

With a wild cry of despair our hero fell pros- 
trate on the greensward. 

It was the name of the commanding officer of 
his REGIMENT {regiment, regiment) ! 

• • • • • 

Our ill-feted hero was tried by a court-martial 
for assaulting his commanding officer, and was 
condemned to an ignominious death. The gallant 
soldier {soldier, soldier), who had so often feced 
the CANNON — CANNON {caunon) of the enemy, 
fell pierced by the musket {inusket, musket) 
shots of his comrades. The whole regiment — 
REGIMENT {regiment) attended his funeral. His 
ACCOUTERMENTS {accouterments, accouterments) 
were buried with him. 

And poor Mai^ret ! a weapon surer than the 
MUSKET {musket, musket), keener than the sword 
— SWORD {sword), and more deadly than the 
BATOKBT — BAYONET {bayonet). Despair, pierced 
her gentlq bosom. 8he dieil of a broken heart, 
crushed by the tragic events that marked the 
untimely close of the corporars furlough (/vr* 
lough, furlough). 

This touching history will serve as a model for 
an infinity of others. The object of the narrator 
should be to impart so much interest to his story 
as to make his nearers ferget to give the echo at 
the proper time, or not the right number of times 
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— for either of which deviations from the rule, 
forfeits must be rigidly exacted. 



Proverbs. — One of the party is sent out of 
the room : the rest busying themselves with 
thinking of a proverb, a poetical quotation, or 
any known sentence — to be discovered by him 
on his return. 

To effect this, he is entitled to ask questions 
from the company all round, beginning with the 
person on his left. The question may be what- 
ever he pleases, but the answer from the first 
person must contain the first word of the prov- 
erb ; from the second, the second ; and so on, 
each player taking a word in succession, going 
round the company as many times as may be 
necessary, till the proverb is completed. 

The great skill of the game is to contrive the 
answers so that the fatal word may not be con- 
spicuous. 

Example . — The proverb chosen is, •* jJ bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.** 

Question, No. 1. What do you think of the 
weatlier ? 

Answer. I think it will bo A fine day to- 
morrow. 

Q. No. 2. Hum! What do you think — do 
you think we shall have rain 7 

A. I have no corns. I am neither a peacock, 
nor a barometer ; nor any BIRD, beast, or 
mathematical instrument, to indicate the weather. 

Q. No. 8. What is your opinion of the domea- 
tic policy of the Peruvians? 

A. I think they behaved very well IN the 
matter of the Lobos Islands. 

Q. No. 4. What is the difference between fish 
alive and live fish ? 

A. THE difference there is between a cow and 
an oyster-knife. 

Q. No. 6. What i^ the opinion of Pythagoras 
respecting wild-fowl 7 

A. I have not a copy of Shakspeare at HAND 
at present. 

Q. No. 6. Do you think there is any prospect 
of a war between Jerusalem and Madagascar 7 

A. I am inclined to think there IS. 

Q. No. 7. If a herring and a half cost three 
half-peuce, what is the price of worsted stockings 
in the height of the season 7 

A. The question is not WORTH answering. 

Q. No. 8. Do you think I shall solve this diffi- 
cult problem 7 

A. Probably in the year nineteen hundred 
and fifty-TWO. 

Q. No. 9. Come, you Ul help me to find it out, 
won't you 7 

A. Not if it 's IN my power to avoid so doing. 

Q. No. 10. Do you feel inclined to work me a 
pair of braces 7 

A. Not in THE least, I assure you ; you don't 
deserve it. 

Q. No. 11. Can't you do any thing to assist me 
in my experiments 7 

A. I am not to be caught with salt I know 
how many beans make five. I object to beating 
about the BUSH ; and you may catch a weasd 
asleep, if you have the power. 

The player may make his answer as long as 
be likes, but must be able to repeat it word for 



word, if called upon to do so. In the example 
we have given, the word bush (however artfully 
overlaid) would probably lead to detection, from 
the rarity of its occurrence in ordinary conver- 
sation, and the well-known character of the prov- 
erb. It is therefore advisable to select proverbs 
or quotations composed of the most ordinary 
phrases. The guesser may be allowed some time 
fi>r deliberation ; but, if compelled to give it up 
finally, must leave the room again and try an- 
other. 

The Doctor's Visit. — The individual to whom 
the company think proper to grant a Physician's 
Diploma, at once — with a degree of good fortune 
which is rare in the early stages of his arduous 
profession — drops into an excellent pmctice. 
By a calamitous coincidence, all the company 
are taken ill at once, and he is sent for to pre- 
scribe for them. He visits each patient in suc- 
cession, beginning with the one next to him, 
going through the usual legerdemain of feeling 
the pulse, punching the ribs, looking at the 
tongue, auscultation, and asking questions as to 
the various complaints ; the origin of which he 
ascribes to the most ridiculous causes — such as 
inflammation of the temper, overeating, love, 
Cfttchinff cold through leaving off shirts, &c. 
The complaint itself he must pronounce to be 
something with an impossible crack-jaw name, 
genuine or manufiu:tured, such as Antiphlogistic 
Elephantiasis, Peripneumonia of the lumber 
vertebra, &c., and prescribe a number of medi- 
cines equally difficult of pronunciation — taking 
a careful note of each prescription. 

When he has seen and prescribed for all his 
patients, he calls upon one of the players to tell 
him what is the matter with such or such a 
patient (naming any one he pleases), and what 
he would recommend as a remedy. The person 
thus called upon is compelled to repeat, word for 
word, the name already given, by the Doctor, to 
the patient's complaint, and the exact drugs pre- 
scribed. Few students will be found to ** pass " 
this severe examination — almost as much pains 
having been taken to bewilder them, by hard 
words and unmeaning mystifications, as would 
be resorted to on a similar occasion by a vervUble 
board of examiners. The " plucked " ones of 
course pay forfeits. 

QT In reply to many inquiries in respect to the 
clubbing terms for the School Monthly, we refer 
readers to the third page of the cover. Agents, 
teachers, postmasters, Ac, who may be disposed to 
aid in the circulation of the work, by getting sob- 
soribers, will hear of very liberal inducements by 
addressing the publisher. School-boys, who may 
wish to take the work at light expense, can do this 
by getting up clubs of five or more. In some cases 
where boys wish to have the reading of the work, 
and are willing to share the ownership with others, 
ten of them, by contributing ten cents severally, 
can make up a year's subscription. At the end of 
the year they can bind the work and place it in the 
school library, with the names of the donors. One 
copy, at least, of the School Monthly, ought to be 
taken in every school in the country in which read- 
ing, declamation, and grammar, are taught. A lit- 
tle effort and management, on the part of teachers 
and pupils, would aoeomplish this at an expense so 
trifling as to bo hardly felt by tho poorest. 
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TOO INDULGENT BY HALF. 

BT A LADT. 

I HAD been frequently invited by my old 
school-friend, Mrs. Curtis, to pay her a 
visit; and on one of the balmiest days of 
May I went to ftilfill my promise. It was 
a large and rather old-fashioned house in 
which my &iend lived. I pulled the heavy 



hall-door bell, and its loud peal brou^t a 
stniling damsel to the entrance. Peeping 
l&ofti behind her skirt was a light-haired, 
blue-eyed little urchin, with rather a dirty 
face, and a still dirtier pinafore. I spoko 
pleasantly to him, and then stepped into 
the hall. 
TV housemaid ushered me into a large 
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TOO INDULGENT BY HALF. 



dining-room, in which Mrs. Curtis was sit- 
ting on a low chair, with a little work-table 
before her, very busily engaged in making 
a white frock ; a fine &t baby was crawling 
on the carpet, and stretching out its chubby 
ahn to reach a rattle. Mrs. Curtis jumped 
up when I entered, and hastily exclaimed, 
** My dear Miss Penrose, I had no idea it 
was you ! Why, it must be later than I 
thought. I 'ye been so busy trying to fin- 
ish this frock, that the time slipped by ; 
but do come up stairs and take off your 
things," she added, catching up the baby. 
** ! Dicky, Dicky, what a dirty pinafore, 
— and clean on this afternoon, too ! Where 
have you been ? ' Come with mamma, and 
have your face washed." . 

I felt a little uncomfortable. I feared I 
had come before I was expected : but little 
Mrs. Curtis seemed to. take every thing so 
easily, and appeared withal so very glad to 
see me, that I was &in to take all in good 
part, and with a smiling face followed my 



«* There 's Fanny," said Mrs. Curtis, as 
a pretty little girl, with a head of curly 
hair, darted across the landing. <<Come 
here, darling, and speak to Miss Penrose." 
Fanny put her finger in her mouth, and, 
shyly coming forward, gave me her cheek 
to kiss. 

" Have you been to Mary, love ? " asked 
Mrs. Curtis of her little daughter.— " Yes," 
said Fanny, pouting her lips. — "Then 
take Miss Penrose into ther spare room, 
dear, and if you like you can stay with her 
till she 's ready to go down stairs, and then 
I can dress the baby." 

Fanny hung down her head, but took my 
proffered hand, and led the way to the 
spare room. The bed was covered with 
children's clothes of every description-^ 
the baby's hat and feathers, Dicky's Ikw 
velvet tunic, and* coats and frocks witlteut 
number. Fanny stood still at the windw, 
looking into the garden, and now and then 
stealing a glance at me from under her long 
curls. She was a pretty child; but B fan- 
cied she looked spoiled, and as it she had 
beon accustomed to a great deal of notice. 



When we left the bed-room the merry- 
looking housemaid was waiting at the top 
of the stairs to show me into the drawing- 
room. " I should think the children must 
be every thing here," thought I, as I no- 
ticed the quantity of costly toys, some of 
them sadly broken and defaced. " Every 
room in the house seems given up to them." 
In a few moments Mrs. Curtis came in with 
the baby dressed in a clean white frock, 
beautifully worked, and followed by Dicky, 
arrayed in his velvet tunic. 

It was now next to impossible to carry 
on any thing like conversation ; for, in the 
first place, the children were continually 
getting into mischief, and had to be alter- 
nately coaxed, reproved, and threatened; 
and in the next place, Mrs. Curtis seemed 
to have no ideas but what were in some 
way or other connected with her maternal 
relationship. She was evidently wrapped 
up in her children, to the exclusion of ev- 
ery thbg else. 

The husband now entered, who, afler 
warmly shaking hands with me, sat down 
in his easy-chair, and complained of being 
very much fatigued. I expressed my sym- 
pathy, but Mrs. Curtis was too much taken 
up with adjusting the baby's frock to bear 
what her husband said. In the mean time 
Fanny and Dicky were quarreling about a 
Noah's ark, which both wanted to get pos- 
session of; Mr. Curtis was trying to make 
me understand that a certain fiimous as- 
tronomer was about to deliver a set of lec- 
tures, but the contentions of the young dis- 
putants were so noisy that I could compre- 
hend nothing. At last, Mr. Curtis, irri- 
tated and annoyed, exclaimed, " My dear, 
is n't it time for the children to go into the 
nursery ? " 

"They '11 go soon, deari" said Mrs. Cur- 
tis, with unrobved equanimity. "Here's 
Jane coming in with tea. Fanny, love, 
; ring the bell for Mary." But Fanny was 
out of temper, and would not do as her 
mother desired. " Thank you, Miss Pen- 
tose," said Mrs, Curtis, as I rose from my 
seat. " O, Fanny, darling, that 's naughty ; 
you should do as mamma bids." Fanny 
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had heard this a hundred times before, but 
the admoDition had never been enforced, 
and oonsequentl J had lost its effect. 

When the bell was rung, Dicky (who 
knew what it was for) crept under the ta- 
ble, and there was a long struggle and a 
loud cry before Mary could drag him out 
and carry him up stairs. " May n't I stay 
down and have tea here ? " whispered Fan- 
ny to her mother, when Dicky had left the 
room. Mrs. Curtis urged a faint remon- 
strance, but it was overruled by her perse- 
vering little daughter, who gained her 
point, and Jane was directed to bring the 
high chair, and place Miss Fanny upon it. 
Mr. Curtis, who foresaw the consequences, 
did not look pleased with this arrangement. 
He wanted a little quiet talk with me ; but 
this was now out of the question, for Miss 
Fanny kept her tongue in active motion, in 
spite of her mother^s constant remonstrances 
-^ " Don't talk so much Fanny, love ; see, 
you interrupt your father ; sit still, darling, 
and try to be quiet ; what do you want, 
dear ? a bit of cake ? yes," etc. etc. 

Children are delightful in their place, 
and a charming source of pleasure and in- 
terest ; but they are certainly not in their 
place when their wild, unrestrained spirits 
and untutored manners disturb a circle of 
well-bred visitors, too polite to exhibit any 
signs of annoyance even at the wildest out- 
breaks. 

I had hoped that when tea was over and 
the table was cleared, Fanny would be dis- 
patched to the nursery ; but I was mistaken. 
Mrs. Curtis liked her children to have the 
full benefit of a visitor's praises and admi- 
ration, and accordingly Dicky and the baby 
both made their appearance again, and the 
next hour was a scene of mischief and rude- 
ness among the children, foolish indulgence 
on the part of the n^other, and undisguised 
vexation on the part of Mr. Curtis. At 
last the riot became unbearable, and even 
Mrs. Curtis herself despaired of restoring 
any thing like order. The children were 
therefore coaxed up to b^d by the promise 
of "something nice" in the nursery, the 
mother accompanying them. 



While she was absent the carriage came 
to the door for me, and in ten minutes I 
was on my way home. " Poor Mrs. Cur- 
tis ! " thought I to myself; " no one can 
doubt her devotion to her children, and her 
anxiety to make them happy ; but surely 
she must be mistaken in her management, 
or they could never have become so rude 
and ill-behaved. And Mr. Curtis, too, — 
how uncomfortable his home must be ! He 
must feel himself quite neglected some- 
times ; and, fond as be is of intelligent so- 
ciety, must be afraid to ask his friends to 
see him, lest his own children should worry 
and disturb them." 



WOULD YOU BE YOUNG AGAIN? 

BY OABOLIKA OUPHANT.* 

Would you be young again ? 

So would not I ! 
One tear to memory given. 

Onward I *d hie. 
2afb*8 dark flood forded o*er. 
All but at rest on shore, 
. Say, would you plunge once more, 

With home so nigh 7 

If you might, would you now 

Retrace Jrour way ? 
Wander through stormy wilds. 

Faint and astray ? 
Night's gloomy watches fled. 
Morning all beaming red, 
Hope*B smiles around us shed. 

Why should we stay ? 

Where are those dear ones now. 

Once our ddight 7 
Dear and more dear, although 

Hidden from sight ! 
Where they rejoice to be, 
There is the land for me : 
Fly, time, fly speedily — 

Come, life and light ! 



A P2R80N who was recently called in 
"^ourt for the purpose of proving the cor- 
rectness of a doctor's bill was asked by the 
Ififwyer whether " the doctor did not make 
several visits after the patient was out of 
danger,'' — " No," replied the witness, " I 
considered the patient in danger as long as 
the doctor continued his visits." 

* Written ta her seTentj-sixth year. 
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THE REINDEER. 

Thb reindeer is a native of the polar re- 
gions ; another of the many forcible exam- 
ples of the inseparable connection of ani- 
mals with the wants of human society, and 
of the goodness of God in providing for his 
creatures. The reindeer has been domesti- 
cated by the Laplanders from the earliest 
ages, and has alone rendered the * dreary 
regions in which this portion of mankind 
abides at all supportable. The civilization 
of those extreme northern regions entirely 
depends upon the reindeer. A traveler go- 
ing from Norway to Sweden may proceed 
with ease and safety even beyond the polar 
circle; but when he enters Finmark he can 
not stir without the remdeer. The remdeer 
alone connects two extremities of the king- 
dom, and causes knowledge and civilization 
to be extended over countries which, during 
a great part of the year, are cut off from 
all communication with the other portions 
of mankind. 

As camels are the chief possession of an 
Arab, so the reindeer comprise all the 
wealth of a Laplander. The number oi 
deer belonging to a herd is ordinarily from# 
three hundred to five hundred ; with these 
a Laplander can do well, and live in toler- 
able comfort. He can make in summer a 
sufficient quantity of cheese for the year's 
obnsumption ; and during the winter s^ison 
can afford to kill deer enough to supply 
him and his family pretty constantly with 



venison. With two hundred deer, 
a man, if his family is small, can 
manage to get on. If he has but 
one hundred, his subsistence is 
very precarious, as he can not rely 
entirely upon them for support. 
Should he have but fifty, he is no 
longer independent, nor able to 
keep a separate establishment. 

As the winter approaches, the 
coat of the reindeer begins to 
thicken in the most remarkable 
manner, and assumes that color 
which is the great peculiarity of 
polar quadrupeds. During the 
summer, this animal pastures up- 
on green herbage, and browses upon the 
shrubs which he finds in his march ; but in 
winter his sde food is the lichen * or moss, 
which he instinctively discovers under the 
snow. 

Harnessed to a sledge, the reindeer will 
draw about three hundred pounds, though 
the Laplanders generally limit their bur- 
dens to two hundred and forty pounds. 
The trot of the reindeer is about ten miles 
an hour, and their power of endurance is 
such, that journeys of dhe hundred and fifty 
miles in nineteen hours are not uncommon. 
There is a portrait of a reindeer in one of 
the palaces of Sweden, which is said to 
have drawn, upon an occasion of emergen- 
cy, an officer, with important dispatches, 
the incredible distance of eight hundred 
English miles in forty-eight hours. 

Pictet, a French astronomer, who visited 
the northern parts of Lapland in 1769, for 
the purpose of observing the transit 1 of 
Venus, started three reindeer in light 
sledges for a short distance, which he act- 
ually measured, in order to know their 
speed, and the following was the result: 
The first deer performed three thousand 
and eighty-nine feet in two minutes, being 
at the rate of nearly nineteen English Miles 
in an hour ; the second did the same in three 
minutes, and the third in three minutes and 

*ProiKraiioed irken'.^ lUek'tn, Th« woid is derired 
from the Greek. 

t In MtroDomy, % trmnnt Is the psMing of any plaoet Jolt 
by or under any other planet or flaed star. 
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tweD^-siz seconds : the grotmd chosen for 
th^ race was nearly level. 

The reindeer requires considerable train- 
ing to prepare him for sledge traveling, and 
he always demands an ezperienoed driver. 
Sometime^k when the animal is ill broken, 
and the driver inexpert, the deer turns 
round and rids himself of his burden by 
the most furious assaults ; but such instan- 
ces of resistance are exceptions. He is 
ordinarily so docile that he scarcely needs 
any direction, and so persevering that he 
toils on, hour after hour, without any re- 
freshment, except a mouthful of snow, 
which he hastily snatches. To the Lap- 
landers this animal is a substitute for the 
horse, the oow, the sheep, and the goat : 
the milk affords them cheese; the flesh, 
food; the skin, clothing; the horns, glue; 
the bones» spoons ; the tendons, bow-strings, 
and when split, thread. A rich Laplander 
has sometimes more than a thousand rein- 
deer. 

For Declamfttkm or Boadlnf. 

THE MORNING AFTER THE BATTLE OP 

LEXINGTON.* 

(April 19, 1776.) 

lEN day came, it 
came in all the beau- 
. ty of an early spring. 
The trees were bud- 
ding ; the grass grow- 
ing rankly a full 
month before the season ; the blue-bird and 
the robin gladdening the genial time, and 
oalling forth the beams of the sun, which 
on that morning shone with the warmth of 
summer ; but distress and horror gathered 
over the inhabitants of the peaceful town. 
There, on the green, lay in death the gray- 
haired and the young ; the grassy field was 
red " with the innocent blood of their breth- 
ren slain,'' crying unto God for vengeance 
fron^e ground. 

Seven of the men of Lexington were 
killed, nine wounded — a quarter part of 
those who stood in arms on the green. 
ISiese are the village heroes, who were 

*froiB Uie new vohuiM of Che Hlttory of \h» United 
SlMei, bj tlM Hon. €teoi|e BMwrol^ . 




more than of noble blood, proving by their 
spirit that they were of a race divine. 
They gave their lives in testimony to the 
rights of mankind, becpieathing to their 
eountiy an assurance of success in the 
mighty struggle which they began. Their 
names are had in grateful remembrance, 
and the expanding millions of their coun- 
trymen renew and multiply their praise, 
from generation to generation. They fril- 
filled their duty not frx)m the accidental 
impulse of the moment ; their action was 
the slowly-ripened fruit of Providence and 
of time. 

The light that led them on was combined 
of rays from the whole history of the race : 
from the traditions of the Hebrews in the 
gray of the world's morning ; from the he- 
roes and sages of republican Greece and 
Rome ; from the example of Him who laid 
down his lifb on the cross for the life of 
humanity; from the religious creed which 
proclaimed the divine presence in man, and 
on this truth as^ a life-boat floated the 
liberties of nations over the dark flood of 
the middle ages ; from the customs of the 
Germans, transmitted out of their forests 
to the councils of Saxon England ; from the 
burning faith and courage of Martin La* 
ther ; from trust in the inevitable univer- 
sality of God's sovereignty, as taught by 
Paul of Tarsus and Augustine, throng 
Calvin and the divines of New England ; 
from the avenging fierceness of the Puri- 
tans, who dashed down the mitre on the 
ruins of the throne ; from the bold dissent 
and creative self-assertion of the earliest 
emigrants to * Massachusetts ; from the 
statesmen who made and the philosophers 
who expounded the revolutbn of England ; 
from the liberal spirit and analysing in- 
quisitiveness of the eighteenth centuiy; 
from the cloud of witnesses of all the ages 
to the reality and the rightfulness of human 
freedom. All the centuries bowed them- 
selves fit)m the recesses of a past eternity, 
to cheer in their sacrifice tiie lowly men 
who proved themselves worthy of thmr 
forerunners, and whose children rise up 
and call them blessed. 
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Heedless of his own danger, Samuel Ad- 
ams, with the Yoioe of a prophet, exclaimed, 
" 0, what a glorious momiug is this! " for 
he saw that his country's independence was 
rapidly hastening on, and, like Columbus 
in the tempest; knew that the storm did 
but bear him the more swiftly toward the 
undifloovered world. 




EARLY TENDENCIES. 

Tee faculties of young children resemble 
a troop of raw recruits in the field of bat- 
tle, who have not yet learned to compre- 
hend their relative positions, or to obey 
instinctively the commands of J;heir officers. 
Each is full of his own activity and ardor, 
but the strength and well-directed force re- 
sulting irom united exertion is wanting ; 
the consequence is irregularity of action, 
and rapid defeat. A simple but beautifol 
little anecdote, in illustration of this point, 
occurs to me, which, while it serves to 
prove the truth of the remark, will show 
how easily judicious treatment can over- 
come the irregular activity of certain fac- 
ulties, necessary in themselves, and highly 
useful when under the control of the supe- 
rior sentiments. 

The mother herself related the &ct to 
me, as follows: One day, happening to 
leave some change on the table, near which 
her little girl, four years old, was playing, 
on returning to the room she missed the 
money. It immediately occurred to her 



that the child had taken it up to play with, 
and accordingly she asked her where the 
money was. The child denied that she 
had touched it, but in a manner that be- 
trayed some uneasiness. The lady, howev- 
er, took no notice of this, and rang for the 
servant, who said she had not been in the 
room since her mistress left it. The moth- 
er, now feeling certain that her daughter 
had the money, and seeing some- 
thing folded in her apron, requested 
her, in a gentle manner, to show her 
:^1 what she had there. The child 
turned away, saying she had been 
picking some stones up in the gar- 
den. 

How did the mother act ? She 
wisely led the little girl into an ad- 
J joining room, where they might be 
quite alone, and then firmly but 
quietly unfolded the tightly-clasped 
hands, and discovered the money. 
How difficult, in such a not uncom- 
mon case, to act wisely! namely, 
to prove to the child the greatness 
of the fault, and yet avoid the appearance 
of severity. The mother thus touchingly 
surmounted the trial : instead of betraying 
anger, instead of upbraiding or inflicting 
punishment, she sank into a chair and burst 
into tears. The child, instantly overcome 
by this direct appeal to her feelings of at- 
tachment and her highest sentitnents, rushed 
broken-hearted into her mother's arms, and 
hid her tears of shame and repentance in 
her bosom. The impression thus made has 
never been effaced, and the child is for ever 
rescued from a tendency which, however 
slight in the first instance, might, if ofleu 
repeated, have become a direct habit. 



RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 

1. From your children's earliest infancy, 
inculcate the necessity of instant ^edi- 
ence. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children always understand that you 
mean exactly what you say. 

8. Never promise them any thing unless 
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you are quite sure you can give them what 
you promise. 

4. If you tell a little child to do some- 
thing, show him how to do it, and see that 
it is done. 

5. Always correct your children for ivil' 
JvUy disobeying you, but never punish 
them in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can 
vex you, or make you lose your self-com- 
mand. 

7. If they give way to petulance and 
temper, wait till they are calm« an4 then 
gently reason with them on the impropriety 
of their conduct. 

S. Remember that a little present pun- 
islimant, when the occasion arises, is much 
more effectual than the threatening of a 
greater punishment, should the fault be re- 
newed. 

9. Never give your children any thing 
because they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at 
one time what you have forbidden under 
the like circumstances at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and 
easy way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little 
recitals with perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14*. Teach them that self-denial, not self- 
indulgence, is the appointed and the sure 
method of securing happiness. 

15. Guard them against the indulgence 
of an angry and resentful spirit. 

If these simple rules were reduced to 
daily practice by parents and guardians, 
how much misery would be prevented, how 
many in danger of ruin would be saved, 
and how largely would the happiness of a 
thousand domestic circles be augmented ! 



POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
In all real education the cultivation of 
the imagination forms a most important, if 
not an essential part ; and this cultivation 
is more readily carried on by a gradual in- 
troduction to poetry Uian by any other 
means. The imagination of a child is, of 



all the faculties of his mind, the one which 
is developed at the earliest period, the most 
easily affected, and consequently swayed by 
good or evil influences. 

During youth, therefore, the age of faith, 
when the wild and wondrous, the terrible, 
as well as all that is brightly fair, of the 
seen or the unseen world, is simply and at 
once believed, it is most important that the 
food of the mind should be both pure and 
invigoratmg. 

And this influence upon the mind of 
youth is not a mere passing one ; it will 
continue scarcely less powerftil when that 
mind has attained the yigor of manhood, 
and become familiar with the realities of 
the world. Too often, indeed, the cold, cal- 
culating spirit engendered by too exclusive 
a devotion to the accumulation of wealth 
will partly sear and harden in the mind 
what was once soft, genial, and " apt of be- 
lief; " giving to every thing but its bare 
market value ; and thus faith will waver, 
and love for the unseen grow dead, or alto^ 
gether cease. 

But still, where the imagination has in 
early life been rightly and not unduly 
affected by poetry, its influence will be 
more or less felt for good, even through 
years of mere worldly, selfish life, and con- 
tend nobly for what is pure and worthy of 
belief. 

All young persons learn to repeat poetry 
with much greater ease than prose ; and a 
single verse of a simple ballad, once com- 
mitted to memory, may lie dormant in the 
mind for years, and yet at length awake 
and come back with all its original fresh- 
ness upon the imagination. A single strain 
only may at first recur ; but gentle thoughts 
and associations will one by one steal in, 
and the partial, the casual, or forgotten ac- 
quaintance will be renewed, and the poem 
of early years will bo, as it were, the poet's 
hand of welcome and friendly greeting. 

Probably, among all the lessons in which 
children are drilled, there are none which 
lodge so firmly in the memory as the forms 
of language which they acquire in reading 
poetry. How important, then, that our 
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reading-books should be purged of all poor, 
feeble, and inferior verse; of every line 
that is in bad taste, worthless, and unmean- 
ing. We have been surprised at the defects 
In most of the reading-books in use, in this 
respect. The most insipid doggrel is often 
inserted, to the exclusion of what is elevat- 
ing and ennobling. Teachers and examin- 
ers can not be too pafticular in exacting a 
high literary standard in poetry, since the 
highest is consistent with the most perfect 
simplicity. 



IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 

Contiiiiicd ftom page 138. 
XXXVI. 

"He was obliged to Jiy his country." 
Say flee his country. The mistake is a 
common one. * 

xxxvn. 

"With all your getting^ get wisdom." 
Carefully avoid saying git for get^ yit for 
yety and gitting for getting. An opposite 
&ult is often committed in the pronuncia- 
tion of such words as rinse^ since, in which 
blunderers convert the sound of short i into 
that of short e. 

xxxvni. 
" He does nothing for her main'tenance.*^ 
Put the accent on the first syllable, and 
never say or write jnaintiMance^ unless 
you would be set down by the critical as 
an ignoramus. 

XXXIX. 

" It eventuated in his leaving the coun- 
try." Shun this word. It is an Ameri- 
canism, and rarely, if ever, used by writers 
of pure English. 

XL. 

*' Eeceived this day of Mr. Brown twen- 
ty dollars on account." Say, " Eeceived 
lllia dtLyfronij'* &c. 

XLI. 

Aint and haint are often used by persons 
who ought to know better. We hear the 
expression "he a»V," for "he is n't;" 



"they aint,'' for "they aren't'* {are 
rhyming with far) ; " we haint seen him," 
for " we have n't seen him," &c. 

XLII. 

" Numbets were massacred." Pronounce 
massacred with the accent on mas, and red 
like erd; Bsi£ the word were ma^sa-ket'd. 
Never say massacreed or mas^sa-cree, as 
some persons do, less, perhaps, from igno- 
rance than from having been erroneously 
taught when young. So difficult is it to 
get rid of habits of speech that we take up 
in early youth ! 

XLin. 
" The affiiir was compromised." Pro- 
nounce com'promised in three syllables, and 
place the accent on com, sounding mised 
like prized. The word has nothing to do 
with promised, as some persons seem to im- 
agine. The noun com'promise is accented 
like the verb, but we distinguish the noun 
by giving the s in the last syllable ita hiss- 
ing sound, like the c in mice. 

xuv. 
"John and Henry both read well; but 
John is the best reader." Say, " the better 
reader," as best can only be properly used 
when three or more peraons or objects are 
compared. "Which is the best of the 
two ? " Say better. This error is a very 
common one. 

XLV. 

" You are very mischievous," Pronounce 
mischievous with the accent on mis, and not 
on chie. 

XLVI. 

I heard a very pretty young lady remark, 
the other day, that " there had been a trC" 
mendyvs fireshet " in her part of the coun- 
try. She did not seem to me half so pretty 
after this. Put no superfluous sound of i 
or y in the last syllable of tremendous. The 
same young lady remarked that she had 
"looked through a cdyume of advertise- 
ments," that morning. Column does not 
rhyme with volume. The u in the former 
word is short, as if it were spelled kotlum. 
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A PERILOUS ESCAPE. 
' It is related bj Captain Back that, not 
many 'years ago, a canoe was pursuing its 
way quietly down one of the streams which 
flow into Hudson's Bay. It was approach- 
ing one of the many portages with which 
these streams abound, and the bowman and 
the steersman were standing erect at stem 
and stem, casting quick glances ahead and 
on either side, as they neared the waterfall 
which obstructed their passage. 

The approach to the landing-place was 
somewhat difficult, owing to a point of 
rocks which projected into the stream, in 
the direction of the fall, and round which 
point it was necessary to steer with some 
dexterity, in order to avoid being drawn 
into the strong current. The fearless 
guides, however, had often passed the plaoe 
in former years in safety, and accordingly 
dashed at the point with reckless indiffer- 
ence, their paddles flinging a circle of spray 
over their heads, as they changed them from 



side to side, with graceful but vigorous ra- 
pidity. 

The swift stream carried them quickly 
round the point of danger, and they had 
almost reached the quiet eddy near the 
landing-place, when the stem of the canee 
was caught by the stream, which in an in- 
stant whirled them out from the shore, and 
carried them downward with fearful rapid- 
ity. Another moment, and the gushing 
waters dragged them, despite their most 
frantic eflbrts, to the verge of the waterfall, 
which thundered and foamed among fright- 
ful chasms and rocks many feet below. 

The stem of the canoe overhung the 
abyss, and now the voyageurs plied their 
paddles with the desperation of men who 
felt that their lives depended on the exer- 
tions of that terrible minute. For a second 
or two the canoe remained stationary, and 
seemed to tremble on the brink of destruc- 
tion ; and then, mch by inch, it began slowly 
to ascend the stream. The danger was past ! 
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A few more nervous strokes, and the trem- 
bling bark shot like an arrow out of the 
current, and floated in safety on the still 
water under the poii\t. 

The whole thing, from beginning to end, 
was the work of a few seconds ; jet who 
can describe or comprehend the tumultuous 
gush of feelings created, during these short 
seconds, in the bosoms of the careless voy- 
ageurs ? The sudden, electric change from 
tranquil safety to the verge of almost cer- 
tain destruction — and then — deliverance ! 




NAOMI ; OR, THE CREDULOUS CHILD. 

CHAPTER L 

Once upon a time, in an old city in 
France, at the end of an old street, in an 
old house quite black with age, there lived 
a disagreeable old lady, who had the care 
of a very little granddaughter. This poor 
child was very much afraid of her grand- 
mother, who was not at all a nice person, 
for every one ran away from her because 
of her ill-temper. She was not one of 
those grandmothers, like the grandmothers 
of our day, who often, indeed, spoil their 
grandchildren, and who take them out for 
nice walks, and give them sweetmeats, and 
buy them toys ; — 0, no ! this one was 
always cross, and lived in a gloomy room 
with one old servant even more disagreea- 
ble than herself; and, to make matters 
worse, so sadly deaf, she could not even 
hear the thunder roar. 

The constant sight of those two suffering 
women, of that lonely house, that ancient 
furniture, those old-fashioned di'esses, had 
made Na'omi so very timid, she scarcely 
dared to breathe. The lovely verdure of 
the country had never charmed her eyes, 
and hardly did she know the sky was blue ; 



for, the old lady*s sight being very weak, 
she would not let the wbdows of her room 
be opened. The son made her sad, she 
said, because she could no longer see it 
without pain. 

Naomi did not remember to have seen 
any thing in her infancy which had given 
her pleasure ; no little red shoes when she 
was at nurse ; and now she was six years 
old, no pretty pink dress, which little girls 
are so fond of, and in which they generally 
look so nice. Instead of this, they had 
muffled her up in a little old figured dam- 
ask, that had been worn by all the grand- 
mothers of the family for two hundred 
years, at least, and only some pieces of 
which were now remaining. You may im- 
agine the poor little thing looked frightful 
in such a dress. 

As to playthings, Naomi did not even 
know what they meant But she had 
learnt to read, and as soon as she could 
read with ease she did not feel inclined to 
do any thing else. As long as it was day- 
light, she read ; and as soon as the lamp 
was lighted, she read again. She did not 
always understand what she did read ; — 
how could she ? She had seen so little ! 
And yet it was a great delight to her to 
find that there were other objects in the 
world besides that wretched house, those 
two grumbling old women, and those ugly 
old things which were constantly round her. 
Her childish fancy, having nothing to di- 
rect it, was constantly going wrong. It is 
a terrible thing, that quantity of false ideas 
which may spring up in the mind of a child 
who has seen nothing, but whose thoughts 
are busy. 

Naomi*s father had gone to the wars : this 
was tiie reason why, having lost his wife, 
and being unable to bring up his daughter 
himself, he had intrusted her to her grand- 
mother ; and this was the reason, too, why 
Naomi was so unhappy. 

One day, for the first time in her life, 
she found herself alone in a garden. At 
first the brilliant sunshine dazzled her, but 
afterward became delightful. She felt such 
joy, such intense joy, it made her heart 
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beat quickly. And then she jumped, she 
Bidpped, she ran ; she did not know, indeed, 
exactly what she did, every thing about her 
seemed so lovely, and the sky appeared so 
very, very high. 

. At some little distance from her, basking 
in the sun, lay a good-tempered dog, that 
wagged his tail whenever Napmi came near 
him. She at length perceived him, and 
turned pale with fright : she took him for a 
wolf; but he was neither more nor less than 
a spaniel. She soon, however, reassured 
herself with the thought that wolves Were 
only found in forests, and came very rarely 
into towns. 

The big dog was, moreover, so inclined to 
play with the string of her shoe, and ap- 
peared altogether to have so little ferocity 
about him, that Naomi ventured to open a 
little conversation with him, but without 
knowing precisely who or what he was. 

Now, you must know that, as nobody 
had taken the trouble to explain to Naomi 
all that she read, many fictitious things had 
entered confusedly into her brain, and there 
fixed themselves as realities. Ogres who 
devour children, rats that invite one anoth- 
er to dinner, dogs and wolves that talk 
about their private affairs, pumpkins which 
change into carriages, bears that walk in 
gardens, boots which stretch seven leagues 
at a step, and a thousand other marvels of 
the kind, which she found in her story- 
books, all entered her belief without obstar 
cle and without question. 

" Who are you ? What 's your name ? " 
said Naomi to the dog. The dog, flattered 
at being noticed, stood on his hind legs, 
looked her in the face, and replied to her 
polite inquiry in his usual^way, and which 
may be expressed somewhat thus : <* Wapp, 
wapp ! " — «« Wapp ! " repeated the little- 
girl ; *< 0, that 's not a pretty name ; mine, 
now, is Naomi." The dog appeared to 
have nothing to say against her name, so 
the little girl changed the conversation. 

"Will yon come with me 7" she said. 
The dog, seeing her run, now followed her. 
She ran about the garden for some time ; 
but| as the dog at last took to biting her 



frock (that ugly frock, it really well de- 
served it!), Naomi got frightened; so she 
stopped. The dog, then, seeing she was 
tired of phiy, walked gently off, and, raking 
up a bone of his acquaintance he had left 
since morning on the grass, sat himself 
down to gnaw it at his ease, without paying 
any more attention to Naomi. She, how- 
ever, felt inclined to continue the dialogue. 

"Will you come with me into the 
house 7 " ^he then inquired. The dog did 
not even look at her ; and Naomi, growing 
impatient, raised her voice. "Will you 
come in with me 7 Now tell me, yes or 
no!" The dog never once changed his 
posture. Naomi, much angered, and al- 
ready spoiled by liberty, was resolved to 
punish what she thought his sulkiness. 
" Ah, you '11 not speak, eh 7 " she cried ; 
" but I will force you pretty soon." And 
then she seized on a stick she found upon 
the path, and with all her strength began 
to beat the dog upon the back, who was far 
from understanding what was meant. 

A servant, who was spreading some 
clothes to dry at no great distance, ran to 
the help of the poor beast. " I say, young 
lady," she cried out, " what are you hitting 
our dog for 7 " — " Because he will not an- 
swer me," said Naomi, in a rage. — " An- 
swer you ! " repeated the woman, with a 
burst of laughter. " Why, how stupid the 
child is ! She thinks that dogs can talk ! " 
Naomi, seeing she was laughed at, walked 
off in a pet. 

CHAPTER n. 

At length, Naomi's &iher returned from 
the wars, and she traveled about with him 
for some time. She was then sent to a- 
boarding-school, and as her credulity was 
every where laughed at, she soon fell into 
the opposite error. She began to doubt 
every thing, even the most positive truths. 
Her schoolmates now amused themselves 
with this fresh defect. 

" If you plant this cherry-stone," one of 
them would say to her, " a tree will spring 
up in its place ; " or, " If you shut this grub 
up in a box, by and by it will turn into a 
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pretty butterfly." At this, Naomi would 
toss her head, and reply, knowingly, " Ah, 
you are trying to oatch me ; but don't think 
I shall believe such falsehoods now ! " 

If a grown-up person said to her, 
" When you are as big as I am, you will 
do so and so," — *' I as big as you ! " she 
would answer ; " 0, no ! I know very well 
I shall always be little : how can I ever 
grow bigger ? " 

One day, some bricklayers had come to 
repair the garden-wall, and had dug a hole 
which they filled with lime. **Be very 
eareful, miss," they said to Naomi, who 
was watering some flowers close by, " not 
to throw any water on this lime, for you 
may bum yourself." — "But this is cM 
water," she replied, laughing ; « how can I 
bum myself with cold water 7 " Quite per- 
suaded that they were making a joke of her 
credulity, she gave the lime a good share 
of the contents of her watering-pot, and 
then began playing with the pieces. But 
•she soon was heard to utter frightful cries, 
for she had burnt herself severely. 

A short time afterward, her &ther took 
her with him to Normandy, to an old man- 
sion standing near the sea, which had just 
been lefl him by the will of a deceased rel- 
ative. Naomi, who had heard of this rela- 
tion, who was an uncle, and recently dead, 
asked what was meant by dying. A little 
boy who stood near when the question was 
put replied, " Why, look here, it is to be 
like this mouse I have just killed ; it ^ no 
good, my shaking him ; he wilL not move 
again." 

Hie same evening, Naomi came ciying 
to her father, and through her tears ex- 
elaimed, "It is dead! it is dead!" — 
" What is dead ? " he inquired, somewhat 
alarmed^ — " My watch," said Naomi. 
For her watch had stopped ticking. 

cnAPTBB in. 

It is a sad troth, my children, to teach 
you ; but it is certain that the only cures 
for our ikults are the sorrows which spring 
6om them. The heart alone corrects the 
head : we must suffer bitterly for our errors 



before we learn to know and then correct 
them : this the story of Naomi will show 
you. 

. Her imagination misled by ill-directed 
reading, her mind, which no one had guided 
during its early beliefs, afler having given 
credence to impoeaihle marvels, had come 
at last to consider in the light of fable what 
was told her of the prodigies of nature. 

Her father almost daily warned her not 
to go playing on the sands by the sea at 
the hour when the tide came in. " You 
dont know how to swim/' he said ; "«o, if 
yon fell into the water, what would become 
of you 7 " — "I should become a fiah^" she 
replied, quite oahnly. Her father smiled 
at the answer, but was not the less anz« 
ious. 

One day that he was £rom home, Naomi 
set off to find a little boy who was her 
usual playfellow. "I saw^ such pretly 
shells on the sand, yesterday ! " she said to 
him ; " get a basket, and come with me to 
look for them." They both ran down to 
the beach, where they remained playing for 
about an hour ; and the basket was soon 
filled with shells. 

" Let us go back now," said the little 
boy; " it is very late, and the tide is com-* 
ing in." — "How tiresome you are, with 
your tide ! " cried Naomi, in a pet. " What 
do you mean by the tide 7 " 

" Why, you see, it 's the moment when 
the sea, which is down there, comes ri(^t 
up' here. It rises and rises upon the sand, 
till it reaches that rock ; so that if any one 
should stop there he would be drowned. 
But after that, next morning, the sea goes 
away again, andjgoes down and down until 
it gets to where it is now; and every day 
it 's the same thing." 

Naomi laughed heartily at this explana- 
tion. *< And do you believe all those silly 
things 7" she asked. — " I believe that, for 
nothing is more trae." — " Have you ever 
seen it 7 " — " No, but my mother told me 
so ; and she al¥rays tells me not to come 
down here when the tide is coming in." 

" Ah ! she tells you that to prevent your 
coming on to the beach, and tumbling into 
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the water : just as thej tell me that Old 
Bogey runs away with little girls who walk 
in the garden after dark, because my nurse 
does n*t want me to go oat, or is afraid I 
shall catch cold. Those silly tales are in- 
vented for very little children ; bat that is 
no reason why we shoald believe them." 

« Bat the tide is well known to every 
body." — "And is nt Old Bogey?" — 
is nt Atf well known to every body ? And 
yet have yoa ever seen him ? There, get 
along ! — don't believe all those stories. If 
you only knew how I was laughed at when 
I was little ! For I believed all sorts of 
nonsense. I was afraid of being devoared 
by ogres ; of being changed into a cat ; I 
was always alarmed, when I was in a rage, 
lest I should see toads and makes come oat 
of my mouth. I believed, too " 

"O, just look!" interrupted the boy. 
Naomi, on her knees, and busy with her 
shells, had her back to the sea. " Let me 
alone ! " she cried out ; " what a little cow- 
ard you are ! 1 11 not play with you any 
more." But as she spoke she turned round 
her head, for she had just heard behind a 
singular rushing noise. What was her ter- 
ror on observing that the sea was within a 
few paces of her feet ! The basket she had 
filled with shells, and which she had left a 
little distance off, was already almost under 
water, while the waves came on and on, 
with frightful rapidity. 

" Let us run ! " exclaimed the boy ; " let 
us run ! You see now mother was right." 
The two children set off, running with all 
the speed of fear ; but their poor little steps 
could not go 80 fast as the sea, that dread- 
ful enemy, which was following them so 
closely. 

Their feet sank into the wet sand ; their 
clothes, as they got wetted by the water, 
began to weigh them down, and they could 
no longer move with ease. Exhausted with 
fatigue, Naomi slipped and fell ; the boy, 
who ran faster than she, and was already a 
good way before, seeing her thus, came 
back to help her. And when ho had done 
80, instead of running on again, he stopped 



to help her on. He would not forsake her 
in the midst of danger, and save himself, as 
he had yet time to do. 

But soon all their efibrts became useless. 
The waves rolled swiftly in ; it was no lon- 
ger sand they were walking in, but water ; 
and the waves were so large that there was 
no resisting them. The children cried out 
together, " Help ! help ! " But nobody re- 
plied. 

At last an old fisherman perceived them, 
and although it was a matter of some dan- 
ger, he resolved to try to save them. He 
rushed toward them, leaping from rock to 
rock like a young man. He got up to Na- 
omi just at the moment when, knocked over 
by the dashing water, she was losing her 
senses. He saved her first, because he re- 
membered that her father had assist^ him 
on several occasions. 

When he had placed her in safety, he 
went back to fetch the boy. But, alas ! it 
was too late. The waves had rolled over 
him, and the poor child was drowned. Na- 
omi was so unhappy to have been the cause 
of the death of this noble boy, — the boy 
who had sacrificed himself for her, — that 
her grief brought her to a bed of sickness, 
where she lay many months in danger. 



TO A BUTTERFLY. 

I *VK watched you now a short half-hoor. 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little batterfly, indeed 
I know not if you sleep or (bed. 
How motionless ! — not fKwen seas 

More motionless ! and then 
What Joy awaits yoa, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees. 

And calls you forth again ! 

This plot of orohard ground is ours ; 
My trees th^ are, my sister^s flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when you are weary, 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 
Come often to us ; fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough ! 
We 'U talk of sunshine and of song ; 
And summer days^when we were young ; 
Sweet ohildlsh days, that were aa long 

As twenty days are now. 

WOBOSWOfilH. 
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OriginaL 

CURIOSITT. 

Characters. — Mrs. Challostbr, Jake, Laura, 

Bridget. 

Time. — The Protectorate of Cromwell, 

Enter Jane and Laura, meeting, 

Jane, Pray tell me, Laura, what is go- 
ing on in this house. 

Laura, What do jou mean, mj sister? 

Jarie, Something mysterious is going on 
— of that I am certain. Father and moth- 
er haye a secret. Have you any idea what 
it is? 

Laura, They have disclosed nothing to 
me. What has excited your suspicion ? 

Jane, There is some one shut up in the 
little oaken chamber. 

Laura, What makes yon think so ? 

Jane, I have heard footsteps there. Ev- 
ery night, when they think we are in bed 
and asleep, father and mother go cautiously 
to the mysterious chamber, and pass a 
whole hour conversing in whispers with 
some one. 

Laura. And what if they do? Why 
should you try to spy into their actions? 

Jane. I am curious to know what it is 
all about. Another strange circumstance 
is this : a quantity of food disappears every 
day — no one knows what becomes of it. 
The cream, buttered .toast, roast chicken, 
broiled fish, and boiled eggs, that are made 
way with by some one, can not be reckoned. 
Whoever he is, he has a good appetite — I 
will say that for him. 

Laura. Be sure, if our parents have a 
secret, they have good reasons for keeping 
it one ; and we should do very wrong to 
attempt to pry into it. 

Jane. Now, don't lecture me, my dear 
Miss Prude, for I have a confession to 
make : I listened at the door a full hour 
last night. 

Laura. A listener ? My sister a listen- 
er ? A spy on her own father and mother ? 

Jane. ! I can see you have quite as 
much curiosity as I have, though you do 
not like to admit it. 

Laura. There is a difference between 
having curiosity and indulging it. If I 



think it my duty to keep it in check, I can 
do so. 

Jane. Nonsense ! Do you know what I 
suspect ? There is a young man concealed 
in that oaken chamber ! 

Laura. A young man ? What ground 
for the suspicion have you? 

Jane, t kept watch at the keyhole till 
the current of air through it made my eye 
water, and then I set Bridget to peeping. 

Laura. What imprudence! Have you 
really enlisted the chambermaid as a spy ? 
You know not what mischief you may be 
preparing. 

Jane, How so ? 

Laura. 'Row so ? Know you not these 
are dangerous times in England — times of 
plots and counter-plots, outbreaks and exe- 
cutions ? Every day we hear of some new 
conspiracy for the overthrow of the Pro- 
tector's government. It was but a week or 
two since, there was an insurrection of roy- 
alists at Salisbury. Some have been cap- 
tured and shot ; but others still wander at 
large, trying to conceal themselves. 

Jane. Really, sister, I do not see what 
all this has to do with the subject. 

Laura. Then you must be as heedless as 
you are inquisitive. Our mother's younger' 
brothers are royalists. What if the young 
man you suppose to be concealed in the 
oaken chamber should prove to be our un- 
cle Edwin, one of the most furious of the 
enemies of Cromwell ? 

Jane {alarmed). Sister, you do not be- 
lieve there is any likelihood of that ? 

Laura. Frankly, I do. I more than 
suspect he was one of those implicated at 
Salisbury. If so, his life b in peril. What 
was Bridget's report ? 

Jane. Alas ! She said she saw a young 
man sitting reading in the tshamber. She 
could not see his face, but saw he was in a 
mili^iry dress. 

Enter Bbidgbt. 

Bridget. O, miss ! I have a clue to it all 
now. I happened to mention the thing to 
my cousin, who is one of Cromwell's men, 
and a sergeant in the army. He at once 
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said it must be a royalist concealed in the 
house. 

Jam (canering her face with her hands). 
Ah ! What have I done ! Bridget, you 
have ruined us ! How could you speak of 
it out of the house 7 

Bridg, Where 's the harm, miss 7 

Laura. What if your cousin should re- 
port it to his superior officer 7 — what if he 
should send a party with a search-warrant 
to this house? — and what if the result 
should be the arrest and execution of a 
young and near relative of the family ^ 

Bridg, Dear, dear, I never thought of 
that ! If that cousin of mine dares lift a 
finger against any one in this house, I '11 
make him repent it — I will ! 

Enter }ILvL%, Coallosteb. 

haaira. Dear mother, you look as if 
something was the matter. What has hap- 
• pened 7 

Mrs. Ckalicmer. A party of soldiers are 
here to search the house. The man who 
heads them is inquiring for Bridget. 

Bridg. Did he give his name, ma'am 7 

Mrs. C. Yes, his name is Yose, and he 
is a sergeant. 

Bridg, It 's that cousin of mine ! 0, 
ma'am, tell me what to do, and if I don't 
wind that John Yose round my finger, then 
I 'm not my mother's child. 

Mrs. C. Bridget, save us, if you can. 
You remember my brother, Edwin Cecil 7 

Bridg. That I do, ma'am — the hand- 
somest, the prettiest-spoken gentleman in 
all the county. He gave me a guinea once 
for just holding his horse. 

Mrs. C. Well, it is he who is concealed 
in the oaken chamber. He is a determined 
royalist. 

Bridg. As for that matter, so am I, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. C. If discovered, he will be killed, 
and the whole family, perhaps, ruined. 
Keep the soldiers away from that oaken 
chamber. 

Bridg. It will take somebody smarter 
than John Yose to discover him, ma'am. 
I will throw the whole party ofi* the scent 



Never fear. They shall kill me before I 
let them find Master Cecil. [Eont. 

Mrs. C. I fear the worst. How could 
they have been led to suspect us 7 If my 
poor brother should be arrested, he would 
certainly have to die, and I could not sur- 
vive the affliction. 

Jane. O, do not say that ; for I am the 
culprit. It is through my &ult that the 
soldiers are here. 

Mrs. C. Explain yourself, my daughter. 

JaTie, 1 it was my wretched curiosity 
that led to the mischief. I saw that you 
had a secret ; and so intent was I to find it 
out, that I employed Bridget to watch. 
She mentioned the circumstance to her 
couffln, and now our poor unele's hiding- 
place will be detected, and he will be 
caught. 

Mrs. C. Unhappy girl ! This makes the 
blow doubly cruel. The reflection that he 
was betrayed in my own fiunily will be tor* 
rible indeed. 

Jane. Forgive me, my mother ! 

Mrs. C. Often have I rebuked your cu- 
riosity. I did not think it would end in 
my brother's death. 

Laura. Perhaps he will yet be saved. 
Here comes Bridget at a pace which prom- 
ises good news. 

Reenter Bbidgbt. 

Mrs. C. How now, girl 7 Have they 
arrested him 7 

Bridget. Do my looks say so, ma'am 7 I 
have sent the whole troop, with John Yose 
at their head, on a wild-goose ohase to Bur- 
tondale, fifteen miles ofL 

'Mrs. C. He is saved, then! Heaven be 
praised ! 

Jane. 0, it is more than I deserve! 
Are you quite sure, Bridget, they have 
given up the chase 7 

Bridg. You can see them from the win- 
dow galloping down the road. I took them 
every where where Master Cecil was n't, 
and then told John to be off, and never, 
trouble us again, if he held to the hope of 
ever making me Mrs. Yose. 

Laura. And then he went 7 
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Bridg. As if he had been shot, miss ; 
bat I 'm thinking he will have to wait a 
long while before he gets a lock of hair 
from me. 

Laura, Fie, Bridget ! You should not 
deceive the joung man. — Mother, you are 
ill. 

Mrs. C. No, the news has made me well. 
You will not forget this lesson, Jane. 

Jane, Never. When my curiosity gets 
the better of me again, the recollection of 
to-day*s fright will be enongh to cure me. 

Mrs, C, And you, Bridget, — the less 
you gossip about family matters, in times 
like these, the safer it will be for all of us. 
You will not always find a John Vose, in 
time of need. 

Bridg, As for that, ma'am, John is not 
the only man who would not care to say 
no when I wanted him to say 'ges. 

Mrs. C, Do not rely on that. And now 
you shall all of you follow me to my broth- 
er's room, and we will take measures to- 
gether for his future safety. 

[Exit with JiLik^ and Laura. 

Bridg. l^ey had better give me the di- 
rection of affairs, I am thinking. O, I 
could baffle Cromwell and all his round- 
heads, — especially when the object was to 
save the life of so nice a young man as 
Master Cecil. [Exit, 



Maxims fob Parents and Teachers. — 
Never give reproof, if it can be avoided, 
while the feelbgs of either party are excit- 
ed. If the parent or teacher be not calm, 
his influence is diminished, and a bad ex- 
ample is set. If the child is excited Or 
provoked, he will not feel the force of argu- 
ment or rebuke. On the other hand, do 
not defer too long. Seize the furst favora- 
ble opportunity while the circumstances are 
fresh in the memory. Keprove each fetult 
ais it occurs, and do not suffer them to accu- 
mulate, lest the offender be discouraged by 
• the amount. 

JHannah Mors said to Horace Walpole, 
" If I wanted to punish an enemy, it should 
be by fastening on him the trouble of con- 
stantly hating somebody." 
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RELIGION THE UNFADING FLOWER. 

BT BEOINALD HEBEB. 

Bt oool Si-lo'am's shady rill. 

How sweet the lily grows ! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hSSi 

Of Sharon's dewy rose ! 

Lo ! such the child whoee early jfeet 

The paths of peaoe have trod. 
Whose secret heart with inflaenoe sweet 

Is upward drawn to God. 

By oool Siloam*s shady rill. 

The lily must decay ; 
The rose that blooms beneath the hill 

Must shortly fisMle away ; — 

And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 

Of man's maturer age 
Will shake the soul with sorrow's power. 

And stormy passion's rage. 

Thou, whose infant feet yrert ibund 

Within thy Father's shrine. 
Whose years with changeless virtues crowned 

Were all alike divine, — 

' Dependent on thy bounteous breath. 

We seek thy grace alone, 
Li childhood, manhood, age, and death. 
To keep us all thine own ! 



A FAREWELL. 

Mt fkirest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Tet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day : — 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever. 
One grand, sweet song. 

Charles Eonqslet. 
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lite Sexton. 



90BOIVENE88 OF DEBTS.— A TRUE 
STORY.* 

BT "A 81ZT0H OT THE OLD IQBOOIi." 

Thb old standard merchants who trans- 
acted bosiness on the Long Wharf, Boston 

*Thla b«Mtiftil oamOf (whleh ve happen to kixnr Ii * 
tne cue) b from " Dealing! with the Dead, by a Sextoo of* 
tite Old Mhool," a ooUeotton ofTUroroos and interesting pa- 
pen, npoo a great variety of safaileots, published in an ele- 
rnt duodecimo volume of 006 pages, bj Henry W. Dutton 
Bod, Boston. The writer, who adopted the quaint appel- 
latlon of a ** Sexton of the Old School,** le Ludua Manllut 
Sargent, Biq., a gentleman of extensive scholarly attain- 
ments, who in his seventy-seco&d year wields with unabated 
•pirll and power a pen thai has done good lervioe in the 

12 



pier, when I was a boy, are dead, almost 
every one of them ; and if all that I have 
known and heard of them were fairly told, 
it would make a very readable volume, 
highly honorable to many of their number, 
and calculated to operate as a stimulus on 
the profession, in every age. 

One little narrative, which I receivea 
from the only surviving son of the individ- 

canse of truth and morality. The ** old Long Wharf mer- 
chanL" of whom and his sons the above incident is related, 
was the tether of the narrator. 
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ual to whom it especially refers, spreads 
itself before my memory at this moment 
A merchant, very extensively engaged in 
commerce, and located upon the Long 
Wharf, died February 18th, 1806, at the 
age of seventy-five, intestate.* His eldest 
son administered upon the estate. 

The old gentleman used pleasantly to say 
that for many years he had fed a very large 
niunber of the Catholics on the shores of 
the Mediterranean during Lent ; referring 
to his very extensive connection with the 
fishing business. Ld his day he was cer^ 
tainly well known ; and, to the present time, 
is well remembered by some of " the old 
ones down along shore," from the Gurnet's 
Nose t to Race Point. 

Among, his papers, a package of very 
considerable size was found afler his death, 
carefully tied up, and labeled as follows : 
*^ Notes, due-bills, and accaurUs, against 
sundry perscms down along shore. Some 
of these may be got by suit, or by severe 
dunning. But the people are poor : most 
of them haoe had fishermerCs luck. My 
children unll do as they think best. Per* 
haps they wiU think unth me that it is best 
to burn this package entire." 

About a month (said my informant) after 
our father died, the sons met together, and, 
afler some general remarks, our elder broth- 
er, the administrator, produced this pack- 
age, of the existence of which we were 
already apprised. He read the superscrip- 
tion, and asked what course should be 
taken in regard to it. 

Another brother, a fbw years younger 
than the eldest, and a man of strong, im- 
pulsive temperament, unable at the moment 
to express his feeling by words, while he 
brushed the tears from his eyes with one 
hand, by a spasmodic jerk of the other tow- 
ard the fireplace indicated his wish to have 
the package put into the flames. 

It was suggested by another of our num- 

\r that it might be well first to make a 
ist of the debtors' names, and of the dates 
and amounts, that we might be enabled, as 

* Djing wlUioat hATlng made m wffl. 
t A point of luad in MaiMehuaetu Baj. 



the intended discharge was for all, to in- 
form such as might offer payment that their 
debts were forgiven. On the following day 
we again assembled. The list had been 
prepared ; and all the notes, due-oills, and 
accounts, the amount of which, including 
interest, exceeded ^irty-two thousand dol- 
lars, were committed to the flames. . 

It was about four months afler our 
fiither's death (continued my informant), 
in the month of June, that, as I was sitting 
in my eldest brother's oonnting-room, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to speak with him, 
there came in a hard-favored little old 
man, who looked as if time and rough 
weather had been to windward * of him for 
seventy years. He asked if my brother 
was not the ezee'tttor.f He replied that 
he was administrator, as our father died 
intestate. «* Well," said the stranger, " I 
have come up from the Cape to pay a debt 
I owed the old gentleman." My brother, 
being at the moment engaged with other 
persons at the desk, requested him to take 
a seat. 

The old man sat down, «nd, putting on 
his glasses, drew out a very ancient leather 
pocket-book, and began to count over his 
money. When he had done, — ^ and there 
was quite a parcel of- bank-notes, — as he 
sat, waiting his turn, flowly twisting his 
thumbs, with his old, gray, meditative eyes 
turned oi\ the floor, he sighed ; and I knew 
the money, as the phrase runs, came hard ; 
and I secretly wished that the old man's 
name might be found on the forgiven list. 

My brother was soon at leisure, and 
asked him the common questions — his 
name, etc. The original debt was four 
hundred and forty dollars : it had stood a 
long time, and, with the interest, amounted 
to a sum between seven and eight hundred. 
My brother went to his desk, and, afler ex- 
amining the forgiven list attentively, a sud- 
den smile lighted up his countenance, and 

* A ihlp that gets "to wfodwud" of another ship has the 
adrantage of her, because she takes the wind out <^ her 
sails, and can bear down upon her, if neoessaiy. 

t Obsenre the dlstineUon In the use of the words executor 
and adminittrator. The former b appcrfnted by a person 
making a will j the latter, by the law when a person diet 
wtthoaC a wm, or intestate. 
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told me the truth at a glance — the old 
man's name was there ! 

My brother quietly took a chair by his 
aide, and a conversation ensued between 
them, whicK I shall never forget. " Your 
nolo is outlawed," said my brother; "it 
was dated twelve years ago, payable in two 
years ; there was no witness, and no inter- 
est has ever been paid ; you are not bound 
to pay this note; we can not recover the 
amount." — "Sir," said the old man, "I 
wish to pay it. It is the only heavy debt 
I have in the world. It may be outlawed 
here, but I have no child, and my old wom- 
an and I hope we have made our peace 
with God, and wish to do so with man. I 
should like to pay it." And he laid his 
bank-notes before my brother, requesting 
him to count them over. 

^* I can not take this money," said my 
brother. The old man became alarmed. 
"I have cast simple interest for twelve 
years and a little over," said the old man ; 
** I will pay you compound interest, if you 
say so. The debt ought to have been paid 
long ago ; but your father, sir, was very 
indulgent; he knew I 'd been unlucky, and 
told me not to worry about it." 

My brother then set the whole matter 
plainly before him, and, taking the bank- 
bills, returned them to the pocket-book, 
telling him that though our father left no 
formal will, he had recommended to his 
children to destroy certain notes, due-bills, 
and other evidences of debt, and release 
those who might be legally bound to pay 
ihem. For a moment the worthy old man 
appeared to be stupefied. After he had 
collected himself, and wiped a few tears 
from his eyes, he stated that from the time 
he had heard of our father's death, he had 
raked, and scraped, and pinched, and spared, 
to get the money together for the payment 
of this debt. 

" About ten days ago," said he, " I had 
made up the sum within twenty dollars. 
My wife knew how much the payment of 
this debt lay upon my spirits, and advised 
me to sell a cow and make up the differ- 
ence, and get the heavy burden off my 



mind. I did so — and now, what will my 
old woman say ! I must get back to the 
Cape, and tell her this good news. She '11 
probably say over the very words she said 
when she put hier hand on my shoulder as 
we parted — *I have never yet seen the 
righteous num forsaken^ nor his seed beg- 
gmg bread.* " 

After a hearty shake of the hand, and a 
blessing upon our old father's memory, he 
went upon his way rejoioing. — After a 
short silence, taking his pencil and making 
a cast, " There," said my brother, " your 
part of the amount would be so much ; — 
contrive a plan to convey to me your share 
of the pleasure derived from this operation, 
and the money is at your servioe." 



IMPRESSMENT OF AN AMERICAN SEAMAN. 

OBASACTKBtf. — Car. MABTOrvr, Lnur. Pcblbt, 
HiRAH Handt, Capt. Jotham Luff. 

Enier Capt. Mabtutbt and Ltiur. Pjcblbt, mtdmg. 

Capt. Martinet, Well, Lieutenant, how 
does the prisoner bear his sentence 7 

JJeut. Perley. Stiffly and stubbornly, 
sir. He sticks to the assertion that ho is 
a Yankee. 

Capt. M, Yankee or Yahoo, he will 
have to swing at the yard-aim for mutiny 
in striking his commanding officer. The 
rascal hit me full in the face. 

lAeut, P. Will it not be rather awkward, 
sir, if it should turn out that he is an Amer- 
ican? 

Capt. M, Of course, he is an American 
— a regular down-easter. You can tell 
that by his talking through his nose. But 
what do I care for that 7 

Lieut, P. We are on the verge of a war 
with the United States : this may help it on. 

Capt, M. Let it come. What are we to 
do? We must have, seamen. The law 
tells us we may take them by impressment 
The Yankee ships are manned more than 
half by British seamen. We must boud 
the Yankee ships to get the men we waK 
If, now and then, we impress a Yankee in- 
stead of a British subject, is that any rea- 
son why we should suffer the Yankee to 
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break the first law of the service, and strike 
his commander ? No ! Get ready the yard- 
arm, Lieutenant. The fellow must swing 
for it. 

Lieut P. Ay, ay, sir. I will see that 
every thing is ready. 

Capt, M, Send the prisoner to me. 

Ideut. P. Ay, ay, sir. [Exit. 

Capt. M. British subject or not, he put 
his dirty fist in my fiice. He has been 
tried by a court-martial and convicted, and 
it shall not be my fiiult if he is n't pun- 
ished. 

Enter EmAM, with hia anujdni&iud. 

Hiram. I was told you wished to see me. 

Capt. M. Well, prisoner, what have you 
to say for yourself 7 You have had a fi&ir 
trial, and been convicted of mutiny. The 
penalty is death by hanging at the yard- 
arm. The ceremony is fixed for this after- 
noon. Have you any objection to make ? 

Hiram. Objection? Yes, the objection 
that the murderer's victim makes to the 
murderer's blow. You know in your heart 
it will be murder. 

Capt. M. What do you mean ? 

Hiram. I mean that I am not a British 
subject, and you know it. What right had 
you to take me out of an American vessel ? 

Capt. M. The right that British law and 
British power give us to seize and impress 
a British seaman wherever we can find one, 
on the high seajs or elsewhere. 

Hiram. But I am not a British seaman. 
I am a native-bom American. Defend 
your claim to touch me, if you can. 

Capt. M. We find we can not distinguish 
between English and Americans. If we 
took the word of every sailor who claims to 
be an American, we could n't get men 
enough for our ships. So it is a case of 
necessity, you see. Your true way was to 
keep quiet, and not turn mutineer. 

Hiram. What if you were seized by an 
Ammcan press-gang, and placed on board 
u| American ship; and what if, in trying 
to escape, you should strike an officer, and 
be sentenced to death — would not those 
who took your life for the act be rightly 
called murderers ? 



Capt. M. Prisoner, I do not choose to 
argue with you. If you have fallen under 
our laws 

Hiram. Fallen under your laws? I 
was forced — forced from my own ship on 
the high seas. Your plea b the pirate's 
plea. 

Capt. M. Prisoner, the subordinate who 
strikes me must die, either by my own hand 
or by that of the law. 

Hiram. I understand you now. You 
are more anxious to revenge your personal 
dignity than to. punish a public wrong. But 
do not be too sure. There is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip. ITie diyersion 
you haye promised yourself for this after- 
noon will not come off. 

Capt. M. If I live, you shall be strung 
up at the yard-arm this day ! 

Hiram. You think so; but you will be 
disappointed. # 

Capt, M, What is to prevent it, here on 
my own ship, with my own crew ? 

Hiram. As I left the deck just now, I 
saw a little sail-boat coming this way. Jo* 
tham was at the helm. 

Capt. M. And who is Jotham ? 

Hiram. You know him ; Captain Jotham 
Luff, of the American brig Nancy ; my cap- 
tain, from whom your press-gang forced me. 

Capt. M. I told that impudent fellow 
not to come near me again. What will he 
do? 

Hiram. I don't know. I only know he 11 
do something. He would never dare to go 
back to Marblehead and say that he had 
left me to be strung up at the yard-arm 
ofa British frigate. The women would tar 
and feather him, and drag him in a cart, as 
they did old Floyd Ireson. 

Capt. M. The execution shall take place 
at once. 

Hiram. You are too kte. I-hear Cap- 
tain Jotham's step on the deck. Here he 

comes. 

Enter Capt. Jothak Luff. 

Jotham. How are you, Captain ? Mid- 
dling well, I hope. Well, Hiram, my boy, 
they ti&^e trussed you up like a turkey for 
the spit. {Takes ottt jack-knife^ cuts cords^ 
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and frees Hiram.) There, Captain, it 
looked 80 uncomfortable, I ooold n*t help 
it 

Capt, M, {shaking Ms fist). You impu- 
dent Yankee ! I Ul have jou keelhauled, 
jou ' 

Jotkam. Come, now, don't blaze away in 
that style ! Where 's the harm ? You 
are n't afraid, are you, of Hiram and me ? 

Capt. M. What 's the object of this visit? 

Jatham, To take Hiram back with me. 

Capt. M. I told you yesterday that no 
power on earth could save him from- being 
hang. So, leave this ship, or I will oall 
those who will put you into your boat by 
force. 

Jotham, I reckon yon '11 do no such 
thing. I reckon you '11 hear what I have 
to say, and then do what I tell you to. Sit 
down, and make yourself at home. (Sits.) 
Sit down, Hiram. (Hikam sits.) 

Capt. M. (standing). Well, there 's no 
impudence like that of a Yankee ! 

Jotham (wMtUing the stick that Hibam 
was pinioned hy). You must know, Cap* 
tain, that when I left you yesterday I was 
almost as mad as you are now — pretty 
badly roiled up. When I got on board my 
brig, whom should I find there but two 
lords. Lord Pembroke and Lord Annesley, 
who had been out in a sail-boat, and had 
stopped to take a look at my vessel \ Per- 
haps you know them. 

Capt. M. Yes, one of them is my neph- 
ew. 

Jotham. Well, it occurred to me at once 
that two lords were about a fiiir exchange 
for an American sailor; so I impressed 
them. 

Capt. M. Impressed them ! What do 
you mean? 

Jotham (rising). Don't you know what 
impressTnent is ? When you force a man 
into your service against his will, that's 
impressment. Do you think we Americans 
are going to stand that? Never! War 
first to the hilt ! We are ready for you ; 
the whole country is eager to wipe out the 
and war will come. Let it qomo ! 



Capt, M. What have you done to their 
lordships ? 

Jotham. Treated them precisely as you 
have been treating Hiram, here. 

Capt. M. Rascal ! Scoundrel ! 

Jotham. Keep cool ! It 's a fact. I put 
a stick through their elbows, and trussed 
them up, just as you had Hiram ; kept them 
on bread and water ; and this afternoon, if 
I don't prevent it, they will both be hung 
at the yard^rm of the Nancy. 

Capt. M. Hung ! Your proof of this? 

Jotham (producing a letter). There 's the 
proof, in a letter from their lordships. Read 
it. Yon know the handwriting. 

Capt. M. (reading aloud). « The Yankee 
will do what he threatens. Be sure of that 
His vessel is a fast sailer, and can not be 
overtaken. Orant all he asks, if you would 
save our lives. Yours, Annxslbt, Pu* 
BROKs." Villain ! Do you mean to say 
you would hang two noblemen within sight 
of the English coast? 

Jotham. I do mean to say just that. 
Touch a hair of that lad's head, and before 
sundown they shall die like dogs. 

Caj^. M. What if I seize your* person 
as a security for their lives? You did n't 
think of that — eh ? 

Jotham. O, but I did ! That was my 
risk. I left their lordships in the hands of 
my mate. Persevere Peabody, who has or- 
ders to hang them, in case I don't send him 
from your vessel before five o'clock a signal 
not to do it. (Shows his vxUch.) It's 
after four, already. Captain. 

Capt. M. Your mate will not dare to 
touch a hair of their heads ! 

Jotham. O, you don't know Persevere 
Peabody. Says he, as I was leaving, 
" Captain Jotham," says he, " I never hung 
a lord, in all my life ; but never fear ; I '11 
do it in a style that shall be an eternal 
credit to the American eagle. " And — will 
you believe it? — the rogue, when he 
thought I was n't looking, put the clodc 
half an hour ahead, that he might have an 
excuse for finishing the job the sooner. 0, 
he b a terrible fellow, is Persevere Peabody. 
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Capt. M. {alarmed). Put the clock 
ahead 7 Then he may be about it dow ! 

Jotham, That *s a fact. 

Capt, M, What 's your signal for stop- 
ping this barbarity 7 

Jotham, That 's my secret. I 'm not 
such a simpleton as to tell you that before 
I have made all right. 

Capt, M, Name your terms quickly. 

Jotham, FiiBt, Hiram's release, and a 
safe return for him and me to our vessel. 

Capt, M, Never ! I '11 never consent. 

Jotham, Yes, you* will. Second, ten 
guineas to Hiram, by way of damages. 

Capt, M, I '11 sink my ship first ! 

Jotham, No, you '11 not. Third and last, 
a hundred guineas to me, for losses by de- 
tention of my brig in waiting for Hiram. 

Capt; M, Do your worst! I'll never 
agree to such terms. 

Jotham. Yes, you will. 

Capt, M, Not till I am struck idiotic ! 

Jotham, Yes, you will. 

Hiram. Never mind the ten guineas, 
Captain Jotham. 

Jotham, Hold your tongue, Hiram ! I'll 
not bate a farthing. 

Reenter Likut. Pkblkt. 

Ideut, Perley, The Yankee ship in the 
offing, sir, is firing minute-guns. 

Jotham, All right. 

Capt, M. What does it mean 7 

Jotham, It means that Persevere Pea- 
body is making all ready to hang the two 
lords we impressed yesterday. 

Qfipt, M, Stop him at once, or I '11 have 
you put to the torture ! 

'Jotham, You have my terms, Captain. 
I can*t budge, let the British lion roar ever 
so loud. (He artd Hiram take seats,) 

Capt, M, What shall I do, Perley 7 

Idetit, P, The Yankee has proved too 
clever for us. My advice to you is to 
knock under, at once. 

Capt. M, Confound the extortionate, to- 
flhcoo-chewing, psalm-singing trickster ! 

Ueut, P, Should any harm come to 
their lordships, you will be severely cen- 
sured. 



Capt,M, Too true. (To Jotham.) Look 
you, sir, I accept your terms. 

Jotham (starting up), A safe return for 
Hiram and me ; ten guineas for Hiram ; a 
hundred guineas for me. 

Capt. M. Yes, yes, yes. 

Jotham, You hear. Lieutenant 7 

lAeut. P, The pledge is given. 

Jotham. Then take the American flag 
out of my boat, and run it up to your fore- 
peak. Persevere Peabody will be disap- 
pointed, but he '11 not dare to disobey. 

Umt, P. I 'II have it done. [Exil. 

Jotham, Now, Captain, you '11 sleep bet- 
ter and feel better, all the rest of your lifii, 
to think you 've been saved from putting a 
fellow-creature to death. 

Capt, M: Stop your palaver, and come 
and get your money. [Exit. 

Jotham. Well, Hiram, it will turn ooft 
not a bad speculation, after aU. 

Hiram, Better than my last whaling 
voyage. Captain. 

Jotham, Huzza for our side ! Huzza for 
free trade and sailors' rights ! 

Hiram. Just my sentiments. Captain! 



Huzza! 



[Exeunt. 



The preceding diftlogae is partiallj founded on a 
true incident, which oooorred in one of the English 

Sorts shortly before the last war between the United 
tates and England. The incident was eommiini- 
oated to the writer by one of the crew of the AoMr- 
lean vessel from which an American ^amau had 
been taken by impressment. 



MISPRONUNCIATIONS. 

IN A LSTTEB FROM MR. OLD. 

Sir : The letter from Charlotte, in your 
April Monthly, on the improprieties in the 
use of the words lay and lie^ set me to 
thinking if something eould not be done 
toward correcting my mispronunciations. 
I have a daughter, a little more than eight 
years of age, and she was so much elated 
on her eighth birth-day that we call her 
Atie Old. Atie takes Uie School Month- 
ly, and reads all the articles. In the even- 
ing, as soon as work is ended, and we gath- 
er around the table, Atie insists upon read- 
ing the articles aloud to Mrs. Old and my- 
self. After hearing her read the letter of 
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Charlotte upon lay and lie, a thought strack 
me. It was that Atie and I ahould enter 
into a contest for the correction of errors 
in proDiinciation. 

I proposed to Atie that she should point 
out to me all my mispronunciations, for 
evetj one of which I would pay her a cent ; 
but, on the other hand, I should have the 
privilege to correct her errors on similar 
terms, and should deduct a cent for every 
one of her errors which I might correct. 
If in the result it should happen that she 
riiould be indebted to me, I would forgive 
her the debt ; but if I should h\l into her 
debt, I propoeed to pay the balance found 
due. T^e terms were agreed to, and we 
entered upon the contest. 

At the expiration of a week I owed Atie 
a hundred cents. The errors of mine which 
Atie corrected were mostly confined to 
eommon words, such as kitch for catch; 
wot, locre, vaUher, for uhaJt, lohere, tohither ; 
^jett for just ; speriiioT spirit ; morTtin for 
moTfdng ; national for nStianal ; dooty for 
duty ; kittle for kettle ; hwnanet for honnti ; 
fust fm first; bust for burst ; ka, &c. 

There is not one of these words which I 
did not know how to pronounce. I had 
myself taught Atie the correct pronuncia- 
tion of most of them ; and yet, such is the 
force of habit, when I am interested in 
oonvereatibn, and thrown off ray guard, 
Atie is almost sure to c&tch me mispro- 
nouncing any one of these words which I 
happen to use. I should be very glad to 
correct these errors; I would give many 
years' subscription to the School Monthly, 
if the outlay would purchase me exemption 
from the liability of making them ; but, 
alas! it is hard for Mr. Old to correct 
inveterate habits. 

At the close of the week I settled up 
with Atie, and gave her my promissory 
note, on interest, for one dollar. I found 
that she was getting so much the better of 
me that I was forced to ask odds in the 
game. I am to be allowed a cent for each 
error of hers which I detect, while she is 
to claim but half that sum for each error 
of mine. Even with this odds in my favor, 



I am losbg money. Atie has already won 
twenty-five cents toward the second dollar. 
I am afraid that I shall have to claim still 
greater odds on the third dollar, or else 
take extra pains to pronounce correctly. 

I used to teach school in my young days, 
and the boys used to call me an eld one 
then. I still take a deep interest in schools, 
and am occasionally invited to visit them. 
I find that the pupils in the schools now are 
much more careful in their pronunciation 
than I used to be when I attended school, 
or even when I taught school. I had occa- 
sion, not long since, in my visit to a school, 
to use the word comma. I pronounced it 
commt. As I am considered something of 
a critic here in Oldtown, this slip of mine 
provoked a smile on the face of the little 
girl whom I was examining. Such is the 
force of habit. 

Being now in the confessional i^ood, I 
will add another to my list of efrots. I 
had occasicm, not long since, to write to a 
laborer in the cause of education in Boston, 
and in the course of my letter I used the 
word diphthong. In my early life I had 
acquired the habit of pronouncing it £?•;/• 
thong, and on this occasion I spelt it 
accordingly, omitting the h in the first 
syllable. Latterly I have corrected the 
pronunciation, but not the spelling. I will 
say, for the benefit of your young readers, 
that the word is derived from the Greek, 
and in that language j^ has the sound of 
/. The pronunciation should therefore be 
dif 'thong. Truly yours, J. Old. 



A Nbw Word. — A London paper says 
that Messrs Longman, having taken the 
advices of the highest authorities of the 
present day upon questions relating t<>the 
English language and literature, have sig- 
nified their intention of having the word 
'* telegram " henceforth inserted in all dic- 
tionaries published by them ; and that it 
will accordingly appear as a recognized 
word in the forthcoming edition of John- 
son's Dictionary, which is to be published 
under the superintendence of Dr. Latham. 
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IVom the Mamchtuetti Tiiehcr. 

BAD SPELLING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Some years ago, a teacher presented him- 
self as a candidate for the mastership of a 
school, of which the salary was fifteen 
hundred dollars. His qualifications were 
deemed satisfactory in all respects except 
in spelling. On account of this deficiency 
he was rejected. See, now, what ignorance 
in this elementary branch cost him. In 
ten years his salary would have amounted 
to fifteen thousand dollars, throwing out of 
the calculation the increase which by good 
investment might have accrued from inter- 
est Besides, the salary of the same school 
has since been advanced to two thousand 
dollars. But he might havfi remained in 
the position twice or three times ten years, 
as other teachers in the same place have 
done, and that large amount might conse- 
quently have been increased in proportion. 

A gentleman, of excellent reputation as 
a scholar, was proposed to fill a professor- 
ship in one of our New England colleges, 
not many years since; but in his oorre- 
spondence so much bad spelling was found 
that his name was dropped, and an honor- 
able position was lost by him. The cor- 
poration of the ooll^ concluded that, 
however high his qualifications as a pro- 
fessor might be in general literature, the 
orthography of his correspondence would 
not add much to the reputation of the insti- 
tution. 

A prominent manufacturer in a neigh- 
boring town received a business letter from 
an individual who had contracted to sup- 
ply him with a large quantity of stock; 
but so badly was it spelled, and so illegible 
the penmanship, that the receiver found it 
nearly impossible to decipher the meaning. 
An immediate decision must be given in 
reply ; and yet, so obscure wad the expres- 
sion that it was impossible to determine 
"what should be the answer. Delay would 
bring a loss ; a wrong decision would lead 
to a more serious result. Perplexed with 
uncertainty, throwing down the letter, he 
declared that this should be the last busi- 

I transaction between him and the writer 



of such an Uliterate communication; for, 
^id he, ** I am liable to lose more in this 
trade alone than I, can make in a lifetime 
of business with him." 

A gentleman, who had been a book- 
keeper some years, offered himself as a 
candidate for the office of secretary to an 
insurance company. Although a man of 
estimable character, possessed of many ex- 
cellent qualifications, he fiuled of being 
elected because he waa in the habit of leav- 
ing words misspelled on his books. The 
position would require him to attend to a 
portion of the correspondence of the office, 
and it was thought that incorrect spelling 
would not insure the company a very ex- 
cellent reputation for their method of doing 
business, whatever amount might be trans- 
acted. 

Inability to spell correctly exposes one 
to pecuniary loss. It is, moreover, an 
obstacle to an advancement to honorable 
station. Such instances as those recited^ 
above are satisfactory pro(^ ; but that this 
defect in one's education is productive of 
mortification and mischief, is illustrated bj 
the following actual occurrence : 

A young teacher had received aaslstanoe 
from a friend in obtaining a school, and 
wrote a letter overflowing "with gratitude 
to his bene&ctor, but closed it thus:— 
« Please except (accept?) my thanks for 
your kind favors in my behalf." 



WoEK, IF Tou woOTiD BiSB. — Riohard 
Burke, being found in a revery shortly after 
an extraordinary display of powers in Par- 
liament by his brother, Edmund Burke, and 
questioned by a friend as to the cause, re- 
plied : " I have been wondering how Ned 
has contrived to monopolize all the talents 
of the &mily ; but then, again, I remember 
when we were at play he was always at 
work." The force of this anecdote is in- 
creased by the fact that Bichard Burke was 
considered not inferior in natural talents to 
his brother. Tet the one rose to greatness, 
while the other died comparatively obscure 
Don^t trust to your genius, young man, if 
you would rise ; but work — work ! 
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Fram ** Sniiaf McmoilM of Fon%B Luidi." 

WARWICK CASTLE. 

Peom Stratford we drove to Warwick. 
TioB town stands on a rocky hill, on the 
banks of the Avon, in England, and is quite 
a considerable place, for it returns two 
members to Parliament, and has upward 
of ten thousand inhabitants ; and also has 
some fiimous manufactories of wool combing 
and spinning. But what we came to see 
was the castle. We droye up to the War- 
wick Arms, which is the principal hotel in 
the place ; and finding that we were within 
the hours appointed for exhibition, we went 
immediately. 

With my head in a kind of historical 
mist, ftill of images of York and Lancaster, 
and red and white roses, and Warwick the 
king-maker, I looked up to the towers and 
battlements of the old castle. Wq went in 
through a passage-way cut in solid rook, 
about twenty feet deep, and I should think 
fifty long. These walls were entirely oot- 
ered with iry, hanging down like green 
streamers; gentle and peaceable pennons 
these are, waving and whispering that the 
old war-times are gone. 

At the en%[ of the passage there is a 



drawbridge over what was formerly the 
moat, but which is now grajssed and pknted 
with shrubbery. Up over our heads we ^ 
saw the great iron teeth of the portcallis. 
When we came fairly into the court-yard 
of the castle, a scene of magnificent beauty 
opened before us. I can not describe it 
minutely. The principal features are the 
battlements, towers, and turrets, of the old 
feudal castle, encompassed by grounds on 
which has been expended all the princely 
art of landscape gardening for which Eng- 
land is famous — leafy thickets, magnificent 
trees, openings, and vistas of verdure, and 
wide sweeps of grass, short, thick, and viv- 
idly green as the velvet moss we sometimes 
see growing on rocks in New England. 

Grass-growing is an art and a science in 
England. The pains that are taken in sow- 
ing, tending, cutting, clipping, rolling, and 
otherwise nursing and coaxing it, being sec- 
onded by the misty breath and often falling 
tears of the climate, produce results which 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

The great hall of the castle is sixty-two 
feet in length and forty in breadth, orna- 
mented with a richly-carved Gothic roof. 
The sides of the wall are ornamented with 
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laooes, corselets, shields, helmets, and com- 
plete suits of annor, regularly arranged as 
in an armory. Opening from this apart- 
ment on either side are suites of rooms, the 
whole series being three hundred and thirty- 
three feet in length. These rooms are all 
hung with pictures, and studded with curi- 
osities of immense value. 

We passed through a long corridor, the 
sides of which were lined with pictures, 
statues, busts, &c. One was a noble but 
melancholy bust of the Black Prinoe, beau- 
tifully chiseled in white marble; another 
was a plaster cast, said to have been taken 
of the fiice of Oliver Cromwell immedi- 
ately after death. The face had a homely 
strength, amounting almost to coarseness. 
The evidences of. its genuineness appear in 
glancing at it ; every thing is authentic, 
oven to the wart on tiie lip. The expres- 
sion was noble and peaceful, bringing to 
mind the ofl-quoted words, 

** After life's fltftil fbrer, be Bleeps well." 



MEMQRUS WORDWELL.* 

The most extraordinary spelling, and 
indeed reading machine, in our school, was 
a boy whom I shall call Memorus Word- 
well, He was mighty and wonderful in 
the acquisition and remembrance of words, 
»- of signs without the ideaa signified. The 
alphabet he acquired at home before he 
was two years old. What exultation of 
parents, what exclamation from admiring 
visitors ! " There was never any thing like 
it." He had almost accomplished his Abs 
before he was thought old enough for school. 
At an earlier age than usual, however, he 
was sent; and then he went from Ache to 
Abomination in half the summers and win- 
ters it took the rest of us to go over the 
same space. It was astonii^ing how quick- 
ly he mastered column after column, section 
after section, of obstinate orthcgraphies. 

Those martial terms I have just used, 
together with our hero*s celerity, put me in 

•Prom "The District School As It Waa," a volume of 
oharmlng tkctches oC aehool life, from the pen of that di»- 
ttngoiahed laborer in the cause of education, Warren Bur- 



mind of CsBsar ; so I will quote him. Me- 
morus might have said, in req>ect to the 
hosts of the spelling-book, ** I caitte, I saw, 
I conquered." He generally stood at the 
head of a class every one of whom was 
two years his elder. Poor creatures ! they 
studied hard, some of them, but it did no 
good : Memorus Wordwell was bom -to be 
above them, as some men are said to have 
been *< bom to command." 

Master Wordwell was a remarkable read- 
er, too. When but five years old he oould 
rattle off a word as extendve as the name 
of a Russian noble, as easily as the school- 
master himself. **He can read in the 
hardest chapters of the Testament as fast 
ag'in as I can," said his mother. — " I never 
did see any thing beat it," exclaimed his 
&ther ; " he speaks up as loud as a minis- 
ter." But I have said enough about this 
prodigy. I have said thus much because, 
althou|^ he was thought so surpassingly 
bri^t, he was the most decided ninny i i^ 
the schod. The &ct is, he did not knoiV 
what the sounds he uttered meant. If 
never entered his head, nor the heads of 
his parents and most of his teachers, that 
words and sentences were written, and 
should be read, only to be understood. 

One little anecdote about Memorus 
Wordwell before we let him go. 

It happened, one day, that the " out and 
split" for the fire fell shwt, and Jonas 
Patch was out wielding the ax in school- 
time. He had been at work about half an 
hour, when Memorus, who was perceived to 
have less to do Uian the rest, was sent out 
to take his place. He was about ten years 
old, and four years younger than Jonas. 
** Memorus, you may go out and spell Jo* 
nas." Our hero did not think of the Yan- 
kee sense in which the master used tha 
word spdl. Indeed, Memorus had never 
attached but one meaning to it whenever 
it was used with reference to himself. Ho 
supposed the master was granting him a 
ride extraordinary on his favorite hobby. 
So he put his spelling-book under his arm, 
and was out at the wood-pile With the speed 
of a boy rushing to play. 
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«* Have you got your spellin'-lessoD, Jo- 
nas? " was hifi firat salutation. — ** I have n't 
looked at it yit," was the reply. ** I mean 
to cut up this plaguy greftt log, spellin' or 
no spellin', before I go in. I had as lieve 
keep warm here choppin* wood, as freeie 
up there in that oold back seat." — *« Well, 
the master sent me out to hear you spejl." 
— «< Did he? Well, put out the words, and 
I '11 spell." Memorus being so distinguished 
a speller, Jonas did not doubt but that he 
was really sent out on this errand. So our 
deputy spelling-master mounted the top of 
the wood-pile, just in front of Jonas, to 
put out words to his temporary pupil, who 
still kept on putting out chips. - 

» Do you know where the lesson begins, 
Jonas?"— "No, I don't; but I s'pose I 
shall find out now."— "Well, here 'tis." 
(l!hey both belonged to the same class.) 
"Spell A-bom-i-na*tion." Jonas spells. 
A-b-o-m bom a^bom (in the mean time up 

Cthe ax high in air), i a-bom-i (down it 
again chuck into the wood), n-a na 
a-bom-i-na (up it goes again), t-i-K>-n tion, 
a4>om-i-na^tion ; chack the ax goes again, 
and at the same time out flies a furious 
chip, and hits Memorus on the nose. At 
this moment the master appeared just at 
the corner of the school-house, with one 
foot still on the threshold. " Jonas, why 
don't yon come in ? Did n't I send Memo- 
rus out to spell you?" — "Yes, sir; and 
he has been spelling me. How could I 
come in, if he spelt me here ? " 

At this the master's eye caught Memorus 
parched up on the t4^ stick, with his book 
open upon his lap, nibbing his nose, and 
just in the act of putting out the next word 
of the oohtmn. Ao»com*mo-da-tion, pro- 
nouneed Memorus in a broken but louder 
Toice than before; for he had caught a 
glimpse of the master, and he wished to 
let hhn know that he was doing his duty. 
This was too much fbr the master's gravity. 
He peroeived the mistake, and, without 
saying more, wheeled back into the sohool- 
room, almost bursting with the most tumult 
»laaghhee?er tried to suppress. The 



scholars wondered at his looks, and grinned 
in sympathy. 

In a few moments Jonas came in, fol- 
lowed by Memorus with his spelling-book, 
who exclaimed, "I have heard him spell 
clean through the whole lesson, and he 
did n't spell hardly any of 'em right." The 
master could hold in no longer, and the 
sdiolars perceived the blunder, and there 
was one simultaneous roar from pedagogue 
and pupils ; the scholars laughing twice as 
loud and uproariously in consequence of 
being permitted to laugh in school-time, 
and to do it with the accompaniment of 
the master. 



Laws or Health. ->- Children should be 
taught to use the left hand as well as the 
right. — Ooarse bread is much better for 
children than fine. — Children under seyen 
years of age should not be confined oyer 
six or seven hours in the house, and that 
time should be broken by frequent recesses. 
— Children and young people roust be made 
to hold their heads up, and their shoulders 
back, while sitting, standing, or walking. — 
The best beds for children are of hair, or, 
in winter, of hair and cotton. — From one 
to one pound and a half of solid food is suf- 
ficient for a person in the ordinary vocation* 
of business. Persons in s^entary employ- 
ments should drop one third of their food, 
and they will escape indigestion. — Toung 
persons should walk at least two hours a 
day in the open air. — Young ladies should 
be prevented from bandaging the chest* 
We have known the worst diseases, termi- 
nating in death, which began in this prac- 
tice. — Every person, great and small, should 
wash all over in cold water every morning. 
— Beading aloud is conducive to health. — 
The more clothing we wear, other things 
bemg equal, the lees food we need. —Sleep- 
ing-rooms should have a fireplace, or some 
mode of ventilation besides the windows. — 
Young people and others can not study much 
by lamp-light with impunity. — The best 
remedy for eyes weakened by night use is a 
fine stream of cold water often applied. 
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OrlgtiuL 

THE CHALLENGR 
Enter Mb. Cool, followed by Majob Blustkb. 

Mr. Cod. Now, sir, we are alone. Pray 
what may this business be, that yon coold 
not disclose before my fiunily 7 

Mc^, Bluster {producing a newspaper), 
I call, ur, in behalf of Mr. Bigbng, the 
gentleman alladed to in this speech, to ask 
of yon if it is reported aright. 

Mr, C. I presume to say that it is, inas- 
much as I ftirnished the rqK>rt myself. 

Ifo; . B. {pointing to a paragraph in the 
paper). This particular passage, sir, — it 
is quito short, — is what we are ei^eoially 
anxious to know about Haye the goodness 
to read it. (Owing him the paper,) 

Mr, C, (reading), " There are men hang- 
ing about the Treasury Office, intriguing 
for fat jobs and easy contracts, who, if they 
had their de-sertfll', would be hammering 
stone in certain institutions where ihe labor 
is not voluntary." — Well, sir ? 

Maj, B, That is yours, is it 7 

Jlfr.' C, Ay, every syllable of it. 

Maj, B, Well, sir, what is wanted is, 
that you should disclaim any intention, in 
uttering that sentiment, of reflecting upon 
my friend, Mr. Big^ug. 

Mr, C, Asjkas is the first time I ever 



heard of your friend, Mr. Bigbug, you ask 
what it is impossible for me to grant. How * 
do I know that he is not one of the men 
who come properly under the description 
in my speech? w 

Maf, B, Not knowing him, you are cer- 
tainly willing to clear him from the suspi- 
cion conveyed in your language. 

Mr, C, Not having named him, I am 
willing to do no such thing. If the cap fito 
him, let him put it on. If it appears to be 
made for another, let him leave it for that 
other to wear. 

Maj. B, Your reply, sir, is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Mr, C, I am sorry for tbat, once it is 
the best you are likely to get. 

Maj, B, I understand, then, that you do 
not authorize me to say you meant no re- 
flection on Mr. Bigbug, in your remark 7 

Mr, C, You know exactly how far I re^ 
fleeted on a man I had never heard of. 

Maj, B, Have the goodness, sir, to give 
me a direct answer, without evasion or 
equivocation. 

Mr, C, In a direct answer there can be 
neither evasion nor equivocation. Your 
use of those words, therefore, is not only 
impertinent, but rediindant. I would rec- 
ommend to you for study, first, an excellent 
little work entitled «* Elements of Oram- 
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mar;" secondly, ^^Chesterfidd on Man- 
ners." 

Maj. B. (very angry). How dare you. 
sir — how dare you use such language to 
me 7 Do you know who I am, sir 7 

Mr. C. All that I know, sir* is that you 
proclaim yourself—^— 

Maj. B, What, sir, -— what 7 

Mr. C A pompous, inflated, pasnonate, 
absurd sort of an individual, standing five 
feet three in your boots, and appearing very 
red in the &ce. 

Maj. B, Very well, sir, very welL I 
must first settle my friend's business — then 
it will be time enough for me to attend to 
my own. I am the bearer, sir, of a little 
sdssive intrusted to my care by Mr. Big- 
bug, and to be delivered by me in case you 
would not disclaim all intention of referring 
to him in your speech. (Hands a letter.) 

Mr. C. (taking letter). Now, I should 
not beat all surprised to find it a challenge. 
^Meads.) «* Si;r, my friend. Major Bluster, 
^P authorized to arrange the terms of a 
meeting between us, at such time and plaee, 
and with such weapons, as you may select. 
Yours, B. BiQBUO." — Would you like to 
preserve the autograph 7 If so, you had 
better take it. (Hands letter to Maj. B.) 

Maj.B. (taking the letter). Well, sir, 
your answer 7 

Mr. C. Do you remark any thing pecu- 
liar about my dress 7 

Maj. B. No, sir ; why do yon ask 7 

Mr. C. This is the ordinary style of coat 
that I have on, is it not 7 

Maj. B. Oertainly. What of it 7 

Mr. C. ThiB, sir : How dare you, not 
seeing me in a strait-jaoket, bring me a 
challenge 7 

Maj. B. You don't mean to say, sir, 
that you refuse to give my friend the satis- 
fiustion of a gentleman 7 

Mr. 'C. The satisfiiction of a ninny ! Do 
yon think I am such a fool as to fi^^t a 
duel 7 

Maj. B. To protect your honor — yes. 

Mr. C. My honor. Major, will not gain 
in whiteness by bemg dabbled in blood. 



Maj. B. What if we post you at every 
comer as a slanderer and a coward 7 

Mr. C, I would ttot cross the street to 
tear down the pla-card'. Those who know 
me would laugh at it; those who know me 
not would not think ill of me, but of the 
creature of their imaginations. 

Maj. B. But what, sir, if a cowhide 
should be applied to your back in the pub- 
lic street 7 

Mr. C. Ah ! There, Major, you touch 
me nearly. By venturing on the experi- 
ment, you can find out what I would do. 
(Takes a cowhide from his pocket) Here 
is the necessaiy weapon. Just take iib and 
try. 

Maj. B. Here in your own house 7 I 
could n't think of it ! 

Mr. C, If that is your only objection, 
we can easily go into the street. It is a 
capital cowskin. Just try it on your own 
legs. 

Maj. B. Not now, not now, Mr. Cool ! 

Mr. C. 1 insist on it. Major. 

Maj. B. I beg to be excused. 

Mr. C. Just in a friendly way, allow me 
to ooQvinoe you of its good quality. (CHves 
hint a smart cut across the leg.) 

Maj. B. O ! (BubHng his leg^ and try- 
ing to sjnile.) That will do. It u a good 
oowskin •— an excellent cowskin. 

Mr. C. I was sure you would say so. 
Have yon any frirther business with me, 
Major 7 

Mt^. JB. I am happy to say, Mr. Cool, 
that your explanation has been perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. C. But, sir, I have made no expla- 
nation. 

Maj. B. Then, sir, the explanation yoo 
haTan't made is perfectly satisfactory. I 
shall tell my friend Bigbug that it waa not 
to him you alluded in your iqpeeoh. 

Mr. C. Then yon will tell him so with- 
out my authority. If he is the sort of per- 
son I described, I certainly did allude to 
him. 

Maj. B. Not personally, I mean — not 
personally. 
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Mr, C. But joa knew that before you 
came here. 

Maj, B, Ahem ! It 's all right, Mr. 
Cool. Don't trouble yourself any fiirther. 
(Aside,) I wish I was well out of the 
house. I don't half like this Mr. Cool. 
He is not the sort of man I took him for. 

Mr, C, I lost that last remark. 

Maj, B, It 's of no oonsequence. I will 
bid you a very good day. I am much 
obliged to you, sir. 

Mr. C, Obliged to me? For what? 

Maj, B, For enabling me to make an 
honorable settlement of a delicate afiair. 

Mr, C, How have I enabled you to do 
that? 

Maj, B, By your politeness, sir, and 
good humor. I have found you, sir* a per- 
fect gentleman. Gt)od*day, sir. 

Mr. C, Stay ! Do not depart under a 
misapprehension. If my politeness and 
good humor have led you to suppose liiat 
I do not despise a bully and the messenger 
of a bully, then my politeness and good hu- 
mor have been ill timed, and I herewith 
cast them aside. Is my language plain? 

Maj, B. Perfectly, sir. I underBtand 
you perfectly, Mr. Cool, 

Mr. C, You knew I would not fight a 
duel; that, from reli^ous principle and 
manly feeling, I abhorred the practiide ; but 
you thou^t to browbeat and frighten me 
into keeping silent in Congress upon a sub- 
ject you did not wish to see stirred. You 
now find you have roused the wrong man, 
and you wish to retreat in peace. Am I 
right? 

Maj. B, Excuse ma I 'ye a slightdiz- 
ziness, which makes me anxious to get into 
the fresh air. 

Mr. C. So I thought. Well, now that 
we understand each other, yon can go. You 
are sure that you will not need the cow- 
skin? 

Maj. B, Yon will have your joke, I see. 
Good-by, sir. [Exit. 

Mr. C. The Major is no exception to the 
old proverb, — "Show me a bully, and 
I '11 show you a coward." 

[Exit in an opposite direction. 



THE BEGGAR-GIRL. 

BT J. CLEBCENT. 

With a little basket on her arm, 

To hold her proffered store, 
Eaoh morning finds a beggar-^rl 

Low tapping at the door ; 
And there she stands with wistfiil look, 

Tet silent all the while, 
And when she takes the pittance smally 

For shame she can not smile. 

Her father lived a dmnkard's life. 

And perished in the snow, 
And now her mother 's mck and fiiint 

Beneath a load of woe ; 
And so she oomee with downcast eye» 

And visage white with grief. 
With alf the power of pictured want. 

To mutely ask relief. 

Though clad in garments thin and torn. 

They *re always neat and clean. 
And something in her wan, pale &ce. 

So monmftilly serene. 
Bespeaks a heart where Truth abides. 

In all its Temal hues. 
And Innocence, in morning prime. 

Is scattering holy dews. 

But, ah ! her lot is hard, indeed. 

And all her joys must die. 
To look a rude world in the &ce. 

With its cold and frosty eye : 
And yet she seems so angel-like. 

Amid desponding fears, 
That Pity marks the path she takee. 

And lays its dust with tears. 

God bless the little beggar-giil 

With friends of open hand. 
To weigh her down with charities. 

And bid her hopes expand ; 
And while bereft of earthly goods. 

Those treasures insecure, 
0, fill that pure young heart of hers 

With « riches that endure.*' 



GoNTENTMXNT. — Is that animal better, 
that hath two or three mountains to graze 
00, than a little bee that feeds on dew or 
manna, and lives upon what falls every 
morning firom the storehouses of heaven, 
clouds, and Providence? Can a man 
quench his thirst better out of a river 
than a full turn 7 or drink better from the 
fountain which is finely paved with mar- 
ble than when it wells over liie green 
turf? 
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THE COBBLER. 

A WAOOisa cobbler iBsued once in Rhodes 
a proclamation, that he 'd be willing to dis- 
cloee, for a dae consideration, a secret 
which the cobbling world conld not afford 
to lose, — the way to make in one short 
day a hundred pairs of shoes ! 

From every quarter to the nght there 
ran a thousand fellows ; tanners, cobblers, 
boot-professors, jolly leatherHsellers, all red- 
olent of beer, and smoke, and cobbler*8-wax, 
and hides; each man he pays his thirty 
pence, and calls it cheap besides. 

Silence ! — the cobbler enters, and casts 
around his eyes ; then curls hi^ lip, — the 
rogue ! — then frowns, and then looks won- 
drous wise, ^»* My friends," he says, «* 't is 
simple quite, the plan that I propose ; and 
every one of you, I think, may learn it, if 
you choose. To make a hundred pairs of 
shoes, just go back to your shops, and take 
a hundred pairs of boots, and cut off all the 



BEADING ALOUD. 



Thirb is no treat so great as to hear 
good reading of any kind. Not one gentle- 
man in a hundred can read so as to please 
the ear, and send ihe words with gentle 
force to the heart and understanding. An 
indistinct utterance, whines, drones, nasal 
twangs, guttural tones, hesitations, and oth- 
er vices of elocution, are almost universal. 
Why it is, no one can say, unless it be that 
either the pulpit, or the nursery, or the 
Sunday-school, gives the style, in these 
days. Many a lady can sing Italian songs 
with considerable execution, but can not 
read English passably. Yet reading is by 
far the more valuable accomplishment of 
the two. In most drawing-rooms, if a 
thing is to be read, it is discovered that 
nobody can read. One has weak lungs, 
another gets hoarse, another chokes, anoth- 
er has an abominable sing-song — evidently 
a tradition of the way in which Watts's 
hymns were sung when he was too young 
to understand them ; another rumbles like 
a broad-wheeled wagon; another has a way 



of reading which seems to proclaim that 
what is read is of no sort of consequence, 
and had better not be attended to. Fre- 
quent practice is the one thing needed in 
this, as in every other valuable accomplish- 
ment. But you must feel and understand 
what you read, if you would impart the 
proper animation and infieetion. llulcg for 
reading are for the most part worthless. 
Right thinking will generally lead to right 
reading, if the voice has been properly 
trabed and exercised. 



From a Younf CoRwpondent 

THE LITTLE BOY AND THE SHEEP. 

Lazt sheep, pray tell me why 
In the pleasant field you lie, 
Eating grass and daisies white. 
From the morning till the night : 
Every thing can something do. 
Bat what kind of use are' you I. 

Kay, my little master, nay. 
Do not serve me so, I pray ; 
Don't yoa see the wool that grows 
On my back to make your clothes ? 
Cold, ah, very cold you 'd be. 
If you had not wool from me. 

True, it seems a pleasant thing, 
Nipping daisies in the spring ; 
But what chilly nights I pass 
On the cold and dewy grass, 
Or i»ck m^ scanty dinner where 
AU the ground is brown and bare. 

Then the flurmer comee, at last. 
When the meny Spring is past. 
Cuts my woolly fleece away 
For your coat in wintry day. 
Little master, this is why 
In the pleasant flelds I lie. 



Grat, the poet, says in a letter to his 
friend West, in relation to the scenery 
near Qeneva, in Switzerland: '*Not a 
precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is 
pregnant with religion and poetry. There 
are certain scenes that would awe an aJthe^ 
ist into bdief, without the help of other 
argument. One need not have a very fan- 
tastic imagination to isee spirits there at 
noonday. You have death perpetually be- 
fore your eyes, only so far removed as to 
compose the mind, without frightening it." 
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BREVITIES. 
A GOOD conscience is to the soul what 
health is to the body : it preseryes a con- 
stant ease and serenity within us, and more 
than countervails all the calamities and 
afflictions which can possibly be&U us. 

The sublimity of wisdom is to do those 
things living which are to be desired when 
dying. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who 
do not mean to keep them : such persons 
covet secrets as a spendthrift covets money, 
for the purpose of circulation. 

Beautiful things are suggestive of a pur- 
er and higher life, and fill us. with mingled 
love and fear. They have a graciousness 
that wyis us, and an excellence to which 
we involuntarily do reverence. 

We often speak of being settled in life : 
we might as well think of casting anchor 
in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, or talk 
of the permanent situation of a stone that 
IB rolling down hill. 

Never owe any more than you are able 
to pay, and allow no man to owe yon more 
than you are able to lose. 

A dandy, with a cigar in his mouth, en- 
tered a menagerie, when ih^ proprietor re- 
quested him to take the weed from his 
mouth, lest he should teaoh the other mon- 
keys bad habits. 

"Said" and "Done." — Once upon a 
time, on a Sunday afternoon, a lad was so 
lazy in his motions thai he did not get to 
the church door till the congregation were 
ooming out, and he said to the first man he 
met, « What, is it all done ? " — " No," 
said the man, "it's all said, but I am 
thinking it will be a long time before it 
will be all done." 

The Arabs cultivate the feelings, and are 
a nation of bandits ; they are exceedingly 
generous, and exceedingly hospitable, and 
exceedingly unjust ; they utter the noblest 
sentiments, and steal the saddle from under 
you ; they talk of the magnanimity of the 
Bedouin, and they cut your throat. 



" Does this razor go easy 7 " asked the 
barber of a victim who was writhing under 
a clumsy instrument, whose chief recom- 
mendation was a strong handle. — " Well," 
replied the poor fellow, " that depends upon 
what you call this operation. If you are 
skinning me, it goes tolerably easy ; but, if 
you 're shaving me, it goes rather hard ! " 

A scholar, declaiming in the college-hall, 
and having a bad memory, was at a stand, 
when, in a low voice, he desired one who 
stood close by him to help him out. " No," 
said the other, "methinks you are out 
enough already." 

A young naval officer, when asked what 
period bf the battle was most appalling, re- 
plied, " The few hushed momehts when they 
sprinkle the deck with sand, to drink the 
human blood as yet unshed." 

Southey says, in one of his letters : *< I 
have told you of the Spaniard who always 
put on his spectacles when about to eafl^ 
cherries, that they might look bigger an^ 
more tempting. In like manner I make 
the most of my enjoyments; and though I 
do not oast my eyes away from my troubles, 
I pack them in as little compass as I can 
for myself, and never let them annoy oth- 
ers." 

Had there never been a cloud, there 
had never been a rainbow. 

A lad asked a physician whether snuff 
was injurious to the brain. " No," said he, 
" for nobody who has any braiTis ever takes 
snuff." 

Let no man be too proud to work. Let 
no man be ashamed of a hard fist or sun- 
burnt oountenance. Let him be ashamed 
only of ignorance and sloth. Let no man 
bo ashamed of poverty. Let him only be 
ashamed of dishonesty and idleness. 

A Grecian sage was asked why philoso- 
phers ran after rich men, while rich men 
seldom courted philosophers. He replied, 
because the latter know they want moncy^ 
but the former fail to perceive that they 
need wisdom. 
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1^ Switzerland, or the land of the Swiss, 
is ft moun'tainous country in Earope, ^nr- 
rounded by Germany, Italy, and France, 
and comprising more than eighteen thou- 
sand square miles. Its inhabitants are a 
hardy, fearless, and liberty-loving people, 
numbering some three millions. It is now, 
and long has been, a happy and flourishing 
republic — that is, governing itself without 
king, queen, or princes. It is divided into 
twenty-two cantons, each having its own 
distinct internal government, and the whole 
forming one confederacy. Their parliament 
is called a ** Diet ; " each canton sends one 
member to the Diet, which assembles once 
a year, under a president. This noble na- 
tion has neither achieved nor preserved its 
freedom of government without sharp strug- 
gles. The following narrative describes one 
of them — the principal — by which Switz- 
erland, though seated in the center of des- 
potism, first established its independence on 
a sure and lasting basis. 

The Lako of Lucerne is one of the most' 
remarkable spots in Switzerland ; it is Wil- 
liam Tell's lake. Round about it, 

" Each oliff, and headland, and green promontory," 

13 



are graven with records of the past. Above 
and beyond are the Alps, those ever-famous 
mountains, celebrated for sublime and lovely 
scenery, amidst which dwell a free, brave, 
contented, industrious people, whose repu- 
tation for valor and enthusiastic attachment 
to liberty is known throughout the world. 

Fancy, now, that you stand by that lovely 
and romantic mountain-lake of Lucerne, 
and carry your thoughts back five hundred 
and fifty years, when the favorite hero of 
Switzerland, William Tell, lived in a little 
cottage, surrounded by a few fields, an or- 
chard, and a vineyard, at the hamlet of 
Burglen, not far from the Lake of Lucerne, 
one of the very choicest spots on earth for 
beauty and grandeur. 

Tell, in all respects, strikingly resembled 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot ; and, 
strange to say, they lived nearly at the 
same time ; and it is just possible that Tell, 
whose great exploits were performed shortly 
ailer Wallace's death, might have heard of 
the Scottish hero, and been stimulated by 
his glorious example. 

" ! who can lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name 7 
Whilst in that sound there is a dharm 
The nerres to brace, the heart to warm — 
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As, thinking on the mighty dead, 
The young from slothful couch will start, 

And vow, with lifled hands outspread, 
Like them, to act a noble part ! " 

Tell, like Wallace, possessed great 
strength and manly beautj. He was tall, 
active, and energetic, and endowed with a 
calm, lofly, and resolute mind ; he excelled 
in all manly sports, and had not his equal 
in feats of archery and 'strength; he was 
modest, kind, and courteous, in his general 
manners ; he loved to climb the mountain 
steeps in pursuit of the chamois,* and to 
steer his small boat across the lake, even 
when the waves ran high ; but he returned 
with renewed delight to his humble and 
happy home, to the coitivation of his fields 
and pastures, and to the society of his be- 
loved wife and children. 

Tell knew that Switzerland had always 
acknowledged a dependence upon the em- 
pire of Germany ; but this had been merely 
nominal, until Rudolph of Hapsburg as- 
cended the imperial throne, and invested 
his son Albert with the Dukedom of Aus- 
tria and all its appendages, one of which 
was Switzerland. Albert desired to reign 
over this country as an absolute sovereign, 
and one of the persons whom he sent into 
Switzerland to accomplish this object was 
Herman Ge8sler,t an Austrian, with the 
title of Governor, who came to the small 
town of Altorf, near William Tell's dwell- 
ing, by the Lake of Lucerne. 

Gessler began to exercise his authority 
io a manner highly grievous to the high- 
spirited Swiss people. For every trivial 
offense against his dignity, he fined and im- 
prisoned them ; his soldiers committed great 
outrages, and he did not check them ; he 
treated the peasants with contempt and in- 
sult ; every possible injustice was inflicted 
that wanton and capricious tyranny could 
invent. One day, two peasants, a fiither 
and son, were plowing their fields, when an 
Austrian soldier coming up, admired the 
oxen, said they would just suit him, and 
ordered the peasants to unyoke the beasts, 
that he might drive them off; adding, with 

* Pronounced tham'wak. 

t The g in this word Is hard, as in get. 



a contemptuous sneer, " that such clodpoleo 
might easily draw their own plows." Tho 
son resisted, and drove the soldier off; but 
the old man was alarmed, and made his son 
retreat to the mountains, and there conceal 
himself. 

Scarcely had he departed, when a guard 
of soldiers, sent by Gessler, approached the 
dwelling, and not finding the principal of- 
fender, carried the old man off to prison. 
Gessler demanded to know of him where 
his son was to be fonnd ; but, the father 
refusing to comply, the inhuman governor 
put out his eyes, and sent him away in his 
anguish. Such were the deeds that roused 
William Tell to take up arms against the 
Austrians ; and he became the chief of a 
band of devoted patriots, united by solemn 
and holy vows to live and die for the secur- 
ity of their homes and the freedom of their 
fatherland. 

Gessler now ordered a pole to be set up 
in the market-place, and on the top of it 
he put the ducal cap of Austria, and i^ 
sisted that all the Swiss who passed within 
sight of it should make obeisance, as a 
proof of homage and allegiance, and every 
one who disobeyed this insolent order waB 
punished as a rebel. A guard of soldiers 
was posted in the market-place to enforce 
the law. If this incident was not a posi- 
tive feet of history, we might feel some dif- 
ficulty in believing that any thing so mon- 
strous could actually take place. 

William Tell refused to bend his manly 
head to the symbol, and Gessler sentenced 
him to die ; but another of this petty des- 
pot's caprices was to be substituted for 
the immediate execution of the sentence. 
" Thou art celebrated for skill in archery," 
said he ; " thou shalt shoot an apple off thy 
son's head. He grows an active young 
rebel ; — let him stand one hundred yards 
off, place this apple on his head, take thy 
crossbow and a single arrow : if thou dost 
hit the apple, thou art a free man; — if 
not, thou diest. I have said the word." 

The brave boy, Walter Tell, did not 
shrink from his part of th'e barbarous sen- 
tence ; but the father's heart was full of 
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angaish, leet he might kill or maim his be- 
loved son. They embraced with tears, as 
for the last time ; then the patriot grew firm 
and resolute, placed his son with his back 
against a linden-tree, fixed the apple, gave 
a parting caution to Walter to stand im- 
movable as a rock, and fitted the arrow to 
the bow. Yet he delayed at the last mo- 
ment to pull the string : the peasants wept, 
prayed, and trembled; the Austrian sol- 
diers pressed near, thrilled with the excite- 
ment of the scene ; and the ruthless Gess- 
' ler looked on, charmed with his own invent- 
ive cruelty. 

T is done — the arrow flies — the apple 
is split — the boy rushes into his father's 
arms, and falls upon his breast. Gessler 
approached them admiringly. "William 
Tell, thou art an incom'parable archer," 
said he, " and hast well earned thy liberty. 
But what is this ? " plucking a concealed 
arrow from the hero's breast. " For what 
purpose didst thou hide this 7 " 
# Tell fixed his eyes sternly on the speak- 
er, and answered, " To slay thee, tyrant, if 
I had slain my son." Oessler started back, 
and revoked the mercy he had granted. 
Tell was loaded with irons, and a strong 
guard conducted him to the lake, and sailed 
with him to place the prisoner in a secure 
dungeon, from which he could not be res- 
cued by the exasperated Swiss. 

A storm arose, the boat was in great 
danger, the pilot was unskillful, darkness 
was gathering fast, and the soldiers urged 
upon Gessler, who was full of terror, that 
the prisoner was known to be an adroit 
pilot, and accustomed to the lake. Gesslerj 
in despair, asked Tell if he could save 
them. The patriot answered that he could. 
" Strike off his fetters, and let him go to 
the holm," cried Gessler. It was done; 
and Tell guided the boat steadily and fear- 
lessly through the dashing waves. All 
night they sailed, and at daylight Gessler 
flaw, with rage, that they were close to the 
very shore they had left the day before. 

Suddenly the boat ran close under a 
large jutting rock. Tell sprang out, scaled 
the precipice, and was lost to sight. Once 



morQ free, and on his native hills, the pa- 
triot's heart was light. Ho was proceeding 
to join his friends in arms, when the ap- 
proach of Austrian soldiers caused him to 
take refuge in a small hollow by the road- 
side. A chapel now marks the spot, known 
to this day as " the hollow way." We give 
a correct representation, at the head of this 
article, of its present appearance. 

" Mark this bolj ohapel well ! 
The biribplMe this of William Tell. 
Here fiist, an infaDt, to her breast 
Him bis loving mother prest ; 
And kisaed the babe, and blessed the day, 
And prayed as mothers used to pray. — 
'Vonofasafe him health, Qod, and give 
The child thy servant still to live ! ' 
But God had destked to do more 
Throngh him than through an armed pow«r : 
Qod gave him reverence of laws, 
Yet stirring blood in Freedom's caose ; 
A spirit to bis rooks akin, 
The eye of the hawk, and the fire therein ! 
To Nature and to Holy Writ 
Alone did Ood the boy oommit : 
Where flashed and roared the torrent, oft 
His soul found wings and soared aloft ! " 

From his concealment, Tell saw Gessler 
and his party pass. They had landed on 
a low part of the shore, procured horses, 
and were now on their way to Altorf. As 
they passed, he heard them denouncing ven- 
geance against himself and his family. To 
save the dear ones at home, and to deliver 
his country from this wretched and evil op- 
pressor, he stepped forward, took aim with 
his crossbow, and shot Herman Gessler 
through the heart. 

Deeds like this can only be excused 
under the extremest necessity ; but surely 
we must, under all the circumstances, hold 
Tell justified, especially' as the event gave 
the death-blow to despotic power in Switz- 
erland. Tell and his friends, on New 
Year's day, 1308, began that glorious 
struggle for liberty, which ended not until 
their country was declared free and inde- 
pendent ; but the contest lasted for more 
than three hundred years. 

In 1315, William Tell was in the des- 
perate battle of Morgarten, in which the 
flower of the Austrian chivalry perished 
under the arrows, axes, and iron-h 
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clubs, of the moantain Swiss; or, 'when 
these arms failed, were crushed beneath the 
stones and fragments of rocks which the 
patriots hurled down from their heights 
upon their foes. 

It is said that William Tell was drowned 
in an inundation which, in 1850, destroyed 
Burglen, his native hamlet. His name and 
fame, however, will never perish while the 
mountains and waters last, or a single Swiss 
is lefl to cherish the love of freedom and 
fatherland. 



Original. 

JUST RETURNED FROM PARIS. 

Oharactbbs. — Robert ^dev, James Abdbn, 
Ua&by Abden. 

Enter ROBERT Ardbr and Jambs Abdbn, together. 

James (speaking as they enter). I tell 
you, brother Robert, it's no use crying 
over spilt milk. You say you 're ruined. 
Prove it, I say ; prove it ! 

Robert, How much do you suppose I 
was worth last May ? 

James. According to the tax-book, you 
were worth two hundred thousand dollars. 

Rob. How much do you suppose I am 
worth now ? 

James. Sugar and molasses have fallen, 
I am aware ; and you, against my advice, 
bought largely. I should n't wonder if, 
after your debts are paid 

Rob. Stop there, brother! My debts 
are paid, every cent. 

James. Thank you for that, Robert! 
Thank you for that! That was spoken 
like old John *Arden's son. No man can 
point at you now and say, " That fellow 
failed, and paid me only ten cents on a dol- 
lar." No one can even say, " He paid me 
but ninety-nine cents on a dollar." {Shakes 
Viands with Mm.) Ah! you merchants, 
Robert, are too apt to lose your nice sense 
of honor on these points. But you are 
sound. — Well, Robert, I should n't won- 
der if you found your two hundred thou- 
sand reduced to twenty thousand. 

Rob. To five thousand, brother. 

James. What of that 7 It 's a big loss; 
but it is n't what I caU being ruined. You 



have your health, your strength, and — 
best of all, brother — your honor, whole, 
unimpaired, unstained. How can a man 
be said to be ruined who has all these? 
The word is an ungenerous reproach against 
Providence. Come with me to Ohio. There, 
with the little remnant of your property, 
you '11 be rich enouglv 

Rob. I don't care so much about these 
losses on my own account, as I do on my 
son's — poor Harry's. 

James. Ah 1 What of Harry ? 

Rob. He ha£ been brought up in the ex- 
pectation of a fortune. 

James. The worse for him ! Did n't he 
study a profession ? 

Rob. Well, he entered his name in a 
lawyer's office, but he never took kindly to 
Blackstone. He was fond of an out-of- 
door life — of surveying, camping out, 
hunting. At the end of three years, being 
called on to issue a writ, he frankly con- 
fessed he did n't care about doing it. 

James. And then, to accomplish him stiVr 
iurther in idleness, you sent him to Paris. 

JRo&. Well, Harry had a taste, at one 
time, for high life. He was fitted to shine 
in society. 

James. Pshaw ! I hate a fop. 

Rob. ! a man may dress well, and be 
a good fellow, nevertheless. At Washing- 
ton he made the tcquaintance of our new 
minister to the French court, accompanied 
him to France, and for the last two years 
has been a sort of hanger-on of the Amer- 
ican embassy in Paris. 

James. Did n't I hear he was coming 
home? 

Rob. I am expecting him every minute. 
Poor Harry ! What a blow it will be to 
him, the news of my disaster ! (PtUttTig 
his handkerchief to his eyes.) 

James. What a blessing it will be to 
him, rather ! For shame, brother ! Whim- 
pering over an event that promises to trans- 
fer a son from a miserable life of idleness 
and dissipation to some useful employment ? 
For shame ! 

Rob. What will become of him ? What 
can he turn his hand to ? 
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Jama, To the plow, to be sure ! 
Rob, Hark ! I hear his voice. He has 
arrived. 

Emtn Uabrt Ahdbn. He has an abundant beard, 
and carries an eye-glasM. 

Harry, Where 's the gentleman of the 
house? 

Rob. Why, Harry, my boy, I didn't 
know you with that beard. I 'm delighted 
to see you. (Embraces him,.) 

Har, Et moi, je suis ravi de vous voir, 
mon pere. 

Rob. You must talk English, Harry. 

Jamts. This is Hairy, is it? Well, 
Hairy, you are well named. 

Har. (tryinj to keep his eye-glass stuck 
on his nose, and taking a deliberate survey 
of his uncle). Who is this old cove ? 

James. Old cove? What does that 
mean ? or is it only a form of French po- 
liteness ? 

Rob. This is your Uncle James ; the one 
who lives in Ohio. 

James. I am glad to see you, nephew. 
{Offers to shake hands.) 

Rob. Can't you shake hands with your 
uncle? ' 

Har. Gentlemen never shake hands in 
Europe. It 's considered vulgar. 

James. Now for some lessons on man- 
ners! 

Har. When I was "introduced to the 
Emperor, shoot me if he was n't so struck 
by my manner, that he forgot himself and 
put out his hand. I did n't take it. Shoot 
me if I did! 

James {mimicking him). *< Shoot me if I 
did!'' The coxcomb! 

Rob. Think of that ! Ah ! Harry, when 
you used to put up snuff by the cent's 
worth and sugar by the half-pound^ in ray 
old shop in Pearl-street, you little thought 
you would live to astonish Emperors and 
Dukes! 

Har. Sink the shop, father ; sink the 
shop ! We 're above all that now. 

Rob. Ah ! I 'm not so sure. 

James, Well, nephew, I suppose you 
bave any number of dukes and duchesses, 



lords and ladies, among your particular 
friends. 

Har. (taking letters from his pocket). 
You can see for yourself. Here Lord Fitz- 
Wheedle writes me to come and pass the 
shooting season with him in England — 
offers to share his castle and his purse with 
me. Has no sort of pride or nonsense 
about him. Borrowed a thousand dollars 
from me once. 

James. Did you ever get it back ? 

Har. Ahem ! That 's nothing to the 
point. Here 's a letter from the Duchess 
of Chloroform. Poor Duchess ! She want- 
ed me to marry her daughter. Could n't 
do it. Rich, but ^mely. 

Rob. Well, well, Harry— tell us what 
you 've come back for. 

Har. (returning letters to his pocket). 
To raise the wind. 

Rob, What do you mean by that ? 

Har, I 'm out of money, Governor. I 
want ten thousand dollars. 

Rob, (aside to James). Brother, tell him 
all about it. I have n't the courage. 

James (aside to Robert). I '11 astonish 
him. (To Harry.) Don't you thinf , neph- 
ew, you could content yourself a while here 
in America ? It 's a poor place, I know, 
compared with France ; but pumpkins grow 
well here, and land is plenty. 

Har, Content myself in America, where 
every man thinks himself as good as his 
neighbor 7 Ah ! Paris is the place. lion- 
don does well enough for a fortnight, but 
Paris is your only genuine metropolis. 
Every other city is provincial. Shoot me 
if it is n't ! 

James (aside, mimicking him). " Shoot 
me if it is n't ! " I could thrash him ! 
(Aloud,) I suppose money is a very con- 
venient article iu Paris. 

Har. Indispensable ! It is quite absurd 
to be in Paris without money. 

James. Well, young man, I 've good 
news for you. 

Har. Let ns have it. 
James. Your father has lost all his prop- 
erty. Sugar and molasses have been too 
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much for him. So far from being able to 
give jou ten thousand dollars, he hasn't 
six thousand in the world. 

Har, Governor, is this a fact 7 

Rob. Every word of it, mj poor boy ; 
every word of it. 

Har, What a bore ! 

Rob, You don't seem at all surprised, 
my son. 

Har, No, nothing is more vulgar than 
surprise. In good society, you must take 
things coolly ; admire nothing, regret noth- 
ing. Civilization and barbarism agtee in 
this. The English lord and the American 
Indian affect the same indifference. 

Rob, The unnatural ^uppy ! Here have 
I been shedding tears solely on his account, 
and he, when he hears of his father's ruin, 
twirls his eye-glass and philosophizes! 
"What 's to become of you, you young vag- 
abond ? 

James, Don't trouble yourself about 
that, brother. The Emperor will be too 
glad to have him in his suite ; * or Lord 
Fitz-what-'s-his-name will give him a home ; 
or, if b$ chooses, he can marry a duchess's 
daughter. 

Har, No, uncle ; I shall come and live 
with you in Ohio, and be a farmer. 

James, That 's^ a good joke. You *d 
never make a farmer. 

Har, Why not? 

James, In the first place, you have too 
much of a drawl in your speech. 

Har, (entirely changing his toTie^ which 
has hitherto been that of an affected fop), 
O! that can be easily remedied. What 
next? 

James (surprised). In the next place, 
you have too much hair on your face. 

Har. Nothing more easy than to cure 
that. (Takes off whiskers, mustache, ^c, 
and puts them in his pocket,) There ! 

Rob, Mercy upon us ! Why, Harry, I 
thought it was all real. 

Har, No more real, sir, than my man- 
ner. Knowing my dear uncle's partiality 
for fops, it occurred to cip, by way of a 
joke, to let him imagine that I was spoiled, 

* Pronounoed noe«<. 



as he prophesied I would be, by my trip to 
Paris. 

James, I '11 disinherit you, you young 
scapegrace ! 

Har. Uncle, your hand, and forgive me 
my rudeness in declining it while perform- 
ing my assumed part. (They shake hands,) 

James, I '11 pay you off for this, Harry, 
some fine day ! 

Har, Father, I heard, while in Paris, 
of your reverses, and I hurried back to let 
you see that in losing wealth you lost none 
of my reverence — nothing that I so prized 
that its loss impairs one jot my hopefulness 
and content. 

Rob, Now that I know you are all right, 
Harry, I don't care an old horse-shoe for 
my losses in sugar. 

James, One apology more you owe, 
nephew, before we can hold* you blameless. 

Har. Apology ? To whom ? 

James. To your country. 

Har, True ! And I can lay my hand 
on my heart, and say. Dear land of my 
birth, I return to thee from my wander- 
ings in the Old World, more fond, more 
proud of thee than ever ! 

" Still, still I found, Trherever I might roam, 
This land mj country/ and this spot my home.* 



For Deolamatioa. 

THE NAPOLEON ASSASSINATION PLOT. 

From the speech of Edwin Jame^ in defense of 
Simon Bernard, tried in London, April 17, 1858, 
for being connected with the attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor of the French, January 17th, 1868. 

I HAVE now, gentlemen of the jury, com- 
mented upon the facts of this case, and I 
ask whether it is one in which you will 
stretch the law and give a verdict for the 
Crown ; — whether the evidence is such as 
should induce you to consign to death the 
prisoner at the bar. I should have thought 
that when, under the dim twilight of the 
morning, Orsini and Pierri expiated their 
crime upon the guillotine at Paris, enough 
had been done to vindicate the demands of 
FrcQch justice. I should have thought that 
the Crown prosecutors, when they were de- 
feated upon their Conspiracy bill, which 
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thej introduced to please the Emperor, 
whose haughty commands had gone in a 
different strain to the weaker courts of Sar- 
dinia and Switzerland, — I should have 
thought the Crown prosecutors would have 
heen satisfied. But no ; although the charge 
of conspiracy is still hanging over the pris- 
oner, it is sought to find him guilty on a 
charge of willful murder, under an act of 
Parliament which is not applicable to the 
case, and which I believe to be, so far as 
the law is concerned, a mockery and a 
sham. 

The great object of the French govern- 
ment is, if possible, to establish through 
you, gentlemen of the jury, that an exile is 
not to be protected in this country. It has 
'been the pride of this country to be, as was 
said by Cicero of Rome, ** Reffum, pqpulo- 
rum, natiormn^ portus et refugium" * 
How true has that been of this country ! 
We have had exiled kings here, an exiled 
priesthood, an exiled nobility ; — we have 
had the Emperor of the French an exile 
here, plotting against the throne of Louis 
Philippe ; and now his object is to destroy 
that ver/ asylum which afforded a refuge 
to himself. Will you allow the laws of 
England to be perverted for such a pur- 
pose ? I'^Vust that you will hesitate long 
before you do so, and that you will see 
doubts in this case which will compel you 
to say that the crime charged in the indict- 
ment has notJbeen proved against the pris- 
oner. 

I need not remind you that it has been 
of the greatest advantage to this country 
that her free shores have been open to ex- 
iles from other lands. The requisition of 
Philip II. of Spain led to an insurrection 
in the Netherlands, and conduced to the 
more firm establishment of Protestantism 
in this country. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes drove to our shores the 
Saurins, the Rom illy s, and the Labou- 
chereSft who have shed a luster on this 
country. Will you, then, at the bidding 
of a neighboring despot, destroy the asylum 

*The port and refafr« of kings, peoples, nationii. 
t Pronounced LaA-boo^kare'. The ck in Vretich has the 
•oand of oar sh. 



which aliens have hitherto enjoyed ? No ; 
I am satisfied that you will not. I implore 
you at least to pause before you do so, be- 
cause I believe, conscientiously, that you 
do not see at present the result that may 
flow from this proceeding. 

Gentlemen, I have done. I have dis- 
charged my duty toward the unhappy gen- 
tleman at the bar to the best of my ability. 
I have discharged it as an English advo- 
cate, I believe, ought to have discharged it 
— fearlessly and conscientiously. Let me 
urge you to discharge yours also fearlessly, 
firmly, and conscientiously. You will have 
the case left in your hands, after an able 
reply from the Attirney-Oeneral, by one 
who will hold the scales with an even and 
impartial hand. I implore you to let the 
verdict be your own, uninfluenced «by the 
ridiculous fears of French annaments or 
French invasions. Tou, gentlemen, will 
not be intimidated by foreign dictation to 
consign the accused to the scaffold ; you 
will not pervert and wrest the law of Eng- 
land to please a foreign dictator. 

No. Tell the prosecutor in thi^ case 
that the jury-box is the sanctuary of Eng- 
lish liberty. Tell him that on this spot 
your predecessors have resisted the arbi- 
trary power of the Crown, backed by the 
influence of crown-serving and time-serving 
judges. Tell him that under every difficulty 
and danger your predecessors have secured 
the political liberties of the people. Tell 
him that the verdicts of English juries are 
founded on the eternal and immutable prin- 
ciples of justice. Tell him that, panoplied 
in that armor, no threat of armament or 
invasion can awe you. Tell him that, 
though six hundred thousand French bayo- 
nets glittered before you, though the roar 
of French cannon thundered in your ears, 
you will return a verdict which your own 
breasts and con3ciences will sanctify and 
approve, careless whether that verdict 
pleases or displeases a foreign despot, or 
secures or shakes and destroys for ever the 
throne which a tyrant has built upon the 
ruins of the liberty of a once free and 
mighty peopl^ 
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TO LITTLE MARY. 

BY MBS. BOUTHET. 

I 'm bidden, little Mary, 

To write Terses unto thee ; 
I *d fain obey the bidding. 

If it rested but with me ; 
But the mistresses I 'm bound to 

(Nine ladies, hard to please) 
Of all their stores poetio 

So closely keep the keys, 
'T is only now and then. 

By good luck, as we may say, 
A couplet or a rhyme or two 

Falls fkirly in mj way. 

Fruit forced is never half so sweet 

As that comes quite in season ; 
But some lolks musfrbe satisfied 

With rhyme, in spite of reason ; 
So, Muses, all befriend me, — 

Albeit of help so chary, — 
To string the pearls of poesy 

For loveliest little Mary. 

And yet, ye pagan damsels. 

Not over-fond am I 
To invoke your haughty favors. 

Your fount of Castaly. 
I 've sipped a purer fountain ; 

I 've decked a holier shrine ; 
I own a mightier mistress ; 

Nature, thou art mine 

And only to that well-head. 

Sweet Mary, I '11 resort. 
For just an artless verse or two, — 

A simple strain, and short. 
Befitting well a pilgrim 

Wayworn with carfe and strife, — 
To oflfer thee, young traveler 

In the morning track of life. 

There 's many a one will tell thee 

'T is all with roses gay ; 
There 's many a one will tell thee 

'T is thorny all the way. 
Deceivers are they every one. 

Dear child, who thus pretend : 
God's ways are not unequal ; 

Make him thy trusted Friend, 
And many a path of pleasantness 

He '11 clear away for thee. 
However dark and intricate 

The labyrinth may be. 

I need not wish thee beauty, 

1 need not wish thee grace ; 
Already both are budding 

In that infant form and face. 
I will not wish thee grandeur, 
I will not wish thee wealth ; 



But only a contented heart. 
Peace, competence, and health ; 

Fond friends to love thee dearly, 
And honest friends to chide. 

And faithful ones, to cleave to thee 
Whatever may betide. 

And now, my little Mary, 

If better things remain 
Unheeded in my blindness, 

Unnoticed in my strain, 
I '11 sum them up succinctly 

In "English undefiled," — 
My mother-tongue's best benfbon, - 
• God bless thee, precious child ! 



The Expeditious Frog. — A fox came, 
one day, at full speed, to a poqd to drink. 
A frog, who was sitting there, began to 
croak at him. Then said the fox, " Be off 
with you, or 1 '11 swallow you." The frog, 
however, replied, " Don't give yourself such 
airs ; I am swifler than you." At this the 
fox laughed ; but, as the frog persii^ted in 
boasting of his swiftness, the fox said, at 
length, " Now, then, we will both run to 
the next town, and we shall see which can 
go the faster." Then the fox turned 
round ; as he did so, the frog leaped up 
into his bushy tail. Off went the fux, and 
when he reached the gate of the city, he 
turned again to see if he could spy the frog 
coming afW him. As he did so, the frog 
hopped out of his tail on to the ground. 
The fox, after looking all about without 
being able to see the frog, turned round 
once more, in order to enter the city. 
Then the frog called out to him, " So, you 
are come, at last ? I am just going back 
again, for I really thought yon meant not 
to come at all." — Fairy Tales for all Na- 
ti(ms. 



Spare Moments. — Spare moments are 
the gokl dust of time ; . and Young was 
writing a true as well as a striking line 
when he taught that "sands make the 
mountain, and moments make the year." 
Of all the portions of our life, spare mo- 
ments are the most fruitful in good or evil. 
They are gaps through which temptations 
find the easiest access to the bouI's garden. 
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We *11 pass the shores of solemn pine. 
Where wolves and black bears prowl ; 

And away to the rocky isles of mist. 
To rouse the northern fowl 

And there in wastes of the silent sky. 

With silent earth below. 
We shall see far oflF to his lonely rock 

The lonely eagle go. 

Then softly, softly will we tread 
By inland streams, to see 

Where the cormorant of the silent 
North 
Sits there all silently. 

We *ve visited the northern clime. 
Its cold and icebound main ; 

So now let ns back to a dearer land, 
To our native land again ! 



THE NORTHERN SEAS. 

BY MABT HOWITT. 

Up ! up ! let us a voyage take — 

Why sit we here at ease ? 
Find us a vessel tight and snug. 

Bound for the Northern Seas. 

I long to see the Northern Lights, 
With their rushing splendors, fly. 

Like living things with flaming wings. 
Wide o'er the wondrous sky. 

I long to see those icebergs vast. 
With heads all crowned with snow. 

Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep. 
Two hundred fathoms low ! 

I long to hear the thundering crash 

Of their terrific fell, 
And the echoes from a thousand cIiSb 

Like lonely voices call. 

There shall we^soe the fierce white bear. 

The sleepy seals aground. 
And the spouting whales, that to and fh> 

Sail with a dreary sound. 

There may we tread on depths of icey» 
That the hairy mammoth hide. 

Perfect as when in times of old 
The mighty creature died. 

And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven's deep blue. 

We *11 traverse the azure waves, the herds 
Of the dread seahorse to view. 



THE VASE OP WATER. 

Mary, Look, Charles, the outside of this 
vase is covered with little drops of water. 
I Hinder what causes it. 

CIuLrles, O, it is because the vase has 
been dipped in the water, and the drops 
stand on it, of course. 

Emma, That can not be, for I poured 
the water in myself when I arranged the 
flowers, and it was perfectly dry then. But 
how curious it is! — the little drops are 
just like perspiration. This is what old 
Mrs. Hall means by saying ihe tumbler 
sweats, and she says it is a sign of rain. 

Mary. I remember hearing her say so, 
and when Julia asked her the reason of it, 
she said it was the warm weather. Mr* 
Hall said the air pressing on the water 
causes it to come through the pores of the 



Emma, I do not think that is the rea- 
son ; for lust Monday, when the wind blew 
so hard, and the rain beat against the win- 
dows, you know father was afraid they 
would be broken in, and he said he did not 
think glass would stand such a pressure, 
and yet the water did not come through. 

Charles, Let us go and ask mother the 
reason. She always tells us every thing we 
ask her. 

Mary, No, not always ; for yesterday, 
you know, we asked her to find the Dead 
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Sea for us, and she told us we must find it, 
then we should remember where it is. 

Charles, Yes; and she said we must 
learn to examine for ourselves, and not 
depend too much on others. It is pleasant, 
to be sure, to find out things ourselves ; but 
then it is so much trouble. 

Emma, Trouble, brother Charles, trou- 
ble ! I hope you do not call that a trouble. 
Come, let us try some experiments. Here 
are some tumblers : now, we will fill one 
with water, and while we wait for the little 
drops on the outside, we will look at our 
drawings. 

Charles, There, it has. been ten minutes, 
and there is no water on the tumbler. 
Where did you get this water, Emma 7 

Emma, From the pail by the door ; but 
let us get some fresh from the pump, and 
try it again. Never give up, as mother 



Mary, Five minutes! Look, there is 
the water on the outside of the one filled 
last, but there is none on the first tumbler. 
Now, what is the reason of this 7 

Emma, O ! I have observed a fact, as 
our teacher would say. When we put very 
cold water into the tumbler, we see the 
moisture; but when the water is warm, 
like that from the pail which stood in the 
Bun, the drops do not appear on the tum- 
bler. 

Mary, You are an observing little body, 
£mma ; and now can you tell why it is so 7 

Emma, No, sister, I can not. But here 
comes mother ; she will tell us, I am sure. 

Mother, My children, I have overheard 
your conversation, and am much pleased to 
hear you inquire into the reasons of things 
in this way. And now, as my little Emma 
has used her observing powers to such good 
advantage, let her employ her reflecting fac- 
ulties, and think what becomes of all the 
water which falls in rain. 

Charles, It dries up, mother, does it not 7 

Emvia. It evaporates, and forms clouds 
again, mother 7 

Mary, Yes ; and the clouds fall again 
in rain, and it evaporates or turns to vapor 
again ; and so on all the time. 

Mother, You have answered very well ; 



but Charles will please remember " it dries 
up " is not a very expressive phrase. Thia 
vapor is constantly rising in particles so 
minute that we can not perceive them, and 
it is this which settles on the tumbler when 
you pour cold water into it. The heat or 
temperature of the water being less than 
that of the air, the vapor is cooled, and 
made to assume the form of water. Sim- 
ilar to this is steam, which is condensed by 
coming in contact with a cold vessel. I 
think you understand me; and now for the 
warm water in the tumbler. The temper- 
ature of this was nearly the same as that 
of the air ; so the vapor was not condensed, 
of course. 

Emma, I understand you, mother ; for 
steam would always be steam if it was kept 
heated, but when the heat is taken away it 
becomes water. 

Mother, So the warm water, keeping. the 
vapor warm, prevents it from being con- 
densed; while the cold water, by taking 
the he^t from the vapor, causes it to form 
in drops on the vessel. So with the win- 
dows. When there is much moisture in 
the room, and the air on the outside is 
colder than that inside, you see the parti- 
cles on the window in little drops ; and in 
very cold weather they make the beautiful 
frostwork you so much admire. 

Mary, Now, mother, tell us why this it 
a sign of rain. 

Mother, When this occurs, it is an evi- 
dence that there is much vapor in the air ; 
and this fact is sufficient of itself to show 
us that rain will soon follow. Learn from 
this to observe facts, as Emma says ; and 
though you may not at the time under- 
stand them, keep them for future explana- 
tion. 



TIT FOR TAT. 

During the recent visit of Wombweirs 
menagerie to Yarmouth, England, an inci- 
dent occurred wherein the extraordinary 
and well-known sagacity of the elephant 
was singularly and somewhat dangerously 
displayed. 

It is customary for visitors to present th« 
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animal, in the course of its perambulations, 
with gingerbread, biscuits, and other arti- 
cles, for which it exhibits a remarkable de- 
gree of partiality, receiving them with its 
trunk, and quickly transferring them to its 
mouth. 

One of the male visitors having placed a 
biscuit within the edge of his waistcoat- 
pocket so as to leave a portion of it visible, 
the elephant, with its usual dexterity, re- 
moved it thence, and disposed of it in the 
ordinary way, without apparent dissatisfac- 
tion. The animal continued its joiimey 
round the circle of visitors, receiving vari- 
ous gratuities in its progress, till it again 
reached the individual from whom it ob- 
tained the biscuit, when it suddenly struck 
the man rather a violent blow with its 
trunk, creating some confusion, and not a 
little terror, among those who witnessed the 
occurrence, and were unable to account for 
this rather rude mode of acknowledging 
what was supposed to be an act of civility. 
It turned out, however, that the individual 
had put either a quid of tobacco or a por- 
tion of a cigar into his pocket, in such 
proximity to the biscuit that the trunk of 
the elephant had appropriated both, and 
the animal displayed its resentment in the 
manner described for what it probably con- 
ceived to be a joke. 




SADIE BEO. 
I AD IK BEG was of good fam- 
ily, handsome in person, and 
possessed of both sense and 
courage ; but he was poor, hav- 
ing no property but his sword 
and his horse, with which he 
served as a gentleman retainer of a nabob. 
The latter, satisfied of the purity of Sadik's 
descent, and entertaining a respect for his 
character, determined to make him the hus- 
band of his daughter Hoosinee, who, though 
beautiful, as her name implied, was remark- 
able for her haughty manner and ungovern- 
able temper. 

Giving a husband of the condition of Sa- 
dik Beg to a lady of Hoosinee*s rank was, 
according to usage in such unequal match- 



es, like giving her a slave; and as she 
heard a good report of his personal qual- 
ities, she offered no objection to the mar- 
riage, which was celebrated soon af%«r it 
was proposed, and apartments were assigned 
to the happy couple in the nabob*8 palace. 

Some of Sadik Bog's friends rejoiced -in 
his good fortune, as they saw in the con- 
nection he had formed a sure prospect of 
his advancement. Others mourned the 
fate of so fine and promising a young man, 
now condemned to bear through life all the 
humors of a proud and capricious woman ; 
but one of his friends, a little man called 
Merdek, who was completely henpecked, 
was particularly rejoiced, and quite chuckled 
at the thought of seeing another in the 
same condition with himself. 

About a month afler the nuptials, Mer- 
dek met his friend, and, with malicious 
pleasure, wished him joy of his marriage. 
»* Most sincerely do I congratulate you, Sa- 
dik," said he, "on this happy event." — 
" Thank you, my good fellow ; I am very 
happy indeed, and rendered more so by the 
joy I perceive it gives my friends." — »» Do 
you really mean to say you are happy 7 " 
said Merdek, with a smile. — "I really am 
so," replied Sadik. — «• Nonsense ! " said his 
friend ; ** do we not all know to what a ter- 
magant you are united? and her temper 
and high rank combined must no doubt 
make her a sweet companion." Here he 
burst into a loud laugh, and the little man 
actually strutted with a feeling of superior^ 
ity over the bridegroom. 

Sadik, who knew his situation and feel- 
ings, was amused instead of being angry. 
♦* My friend," said he, " I quite understand 
the grounds of your apprehension for my 
happiness. Before I was married, I had 
heard the same reports as you have done 
of my beloved bride's disposition ; but, 1 
am happy to say, I have found it quite oth- 
erwise : she is a most docile and obedient 
wife." — " But how has this miraculous 
change been wrought?" — "Why," said 
Sadik, " I believe I have some merit in 
effecting it ; but you shall hear. 

" Afler the ceremonies of our nuptialB 
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were over, I went, in my military dress, 
and with my sword by my side, to the 
apartment of Hoosinee. She was sitting 
in a most dignified posture to receive me, 
and her looks were anything but inviting. 
As I entered the room, a beautiful cat, 
evidently a great favorite, came purring 
up to me. I deliberately drew my sword, 
struck its head oflf, and taking that in one 
hand and the body in the other, threw 
them out of the window. I then very 
unconcernedly turned to the lady, who 
appeared in some alarm; she, however, 
made no observations, but was in every 
way kind and submissive, and has con- 
tinued so ever since." 

" Thank you, my dear fellow," said little 
Merdek, with a significant shake of the 
head ; " a word to the wise ; " and away 
he capered, obviously quite rejoiced. 

It was near evening when this conver- 
sation took place. Soon after, when the 
dark cloak of night had enveloped the 
bright radiance of day, Merdek entered 
the chamber of his spouse, with something 
of a martial swagger, armed with a scimi- 
tar. The unsuspecting cat came forward, 
as usual, to welcome the husband of her 
mistress, but in an instant her head was 
divided from her body by a blow from the 
hand which had so often caressed her. 
Merdek, having proceeded so far courage- 
ously, stooped to take up the dissevered 
members of the cat ; but before he could 
effect this a blow upon the side of the 
head from his incensed lady laid him 
sprawling on the floor. 

The tattle and scandal of the day spreads 
from zenaneh to zenaneh with surprising 
rapidity, and the wife of Merdek saw in 
a moment whose example it was that he 
imitated. <* Take that," said she, as she 
gave him another cuff, **take that, you 
paltry wretch ! You should," she added, 
laughing him to scorn, **have killed the 
cat on die wedding-day ! " 

Sir John Malcam. 



Who are the most disinterestedly good? 
They who are good for nothing. 
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Within twenty years from the found- 
ation of our village the deer had already 
become rare, and in a brief period later 
they had fled from the country. One of 
the last of these beautiful creatures seen in 
the waters of our lake occasioned a chase 
of much interest, though under very differ-* 
ent circumstances from those of a regular 
hunt. A pretty little fawn had been 
brought in very young from the woods, 
and nursed and petted by a lady in the 
village until it had become as tame as pos- 
sible. It was graceful, as those little 
creatures always are, and so gentle and 
playful that it became a great favorite, fol- 
lowing the different members of the family 
about, caressed by the neighbors, and wel- 
come everywhere. 

One morning, after gamboling about as 
usual imtil weary, it threw itself down in 
the sunshine, at the feet of one of its 
friends, upon the steps of a store. There 
came along a countryman, who for several 
years had been a hunter by pursuit, and 
who still kept several dogs ; one of his 
hounds came to the village with him on 
this occasion. The dog, as it approached 
the spot where the fawn lay, suddenly 
stopped; the little animal saw him, and 
started to its feet. It had lived more than 
half its life among the villagers, and had 
apparently lost all fear of them ; but it 
seemed now to know instinctively that aa 
enemy was at hand. In an instant a 
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change came over it, and the gentleman 
who related the incident, and who was 
standing by at the moment, observed that 
he had never in his life seen a finer sight 
than the sudden arousing of instinct in 
that beautiful creature. In a second its 
whole character and appearance seemed 
changed, all its past habits were forgotten, 
every wild impulse was awake; its head 
erect, its nostrils dilated, its eye flashing. 
In another instant, before the spectators 
had thought of the danger, before its 
friends could secure it, the fawn was leap- 
ing wildly through the street, and the 
hound in full pursuit. 

The bystanders were eager to save it. 
Several persons instantly followed its track, 
the friends who had long fed and fondled 
it, calling the name it had hitherto known, 
but in vain. The hunter endeavored to 
whistle back his dog, but with no better 
success. In half a minute the fawn had 
'turned the first comer, dashed onward 
toward the lake, and thrown itself into the 
water. But, if for a moment the startled 
creature believed itself safe in the cool 
bosom of the lake, it was soon undeceived ; 
the hound followed in hot and eager chase, 
while a dozen of the village dogs joined 
blindly in the pursuit. Quite a crowd col- 
lected on the bank, — men, women, and chil- 
dren, anxious for the fate of the little 
animal known to them all ; some threw 
themselves into boats, hoping to intercept . 
the hound before he reached his prey ; but 
the plashing of the oars, the eager voices 
of the men and boys, and the barking of 
the dogs, must have filled the beating heart 
of the poor fawn with terror and anguish, 
as though every creature on the spot where 
it had once been caressed and fondled had 
suddenly turned into a deadly foe. 

It was SQon seen that the little animal 
was directing its course across a bay toward 
the nearest borders of the forest ; and im- 
mediately the owner of the hound crossed 
the bridge, running at full speed in the 
same direction, hoping to stop his dog as 
he landed. On the fawn swam, as it 
never swam before, its delicate head 



scarcely seen above the water, but leaving 
a disturbed track, which betrayed its 
course alike to anxious friends and fierce 
enemies. As it approached the land, the 
exciting interest became intense. The 
hunter was already on the same line of 
shore, calling loudly and angrily to his dog, 
but the animal seemed to have quite for- 
gotten his master's voice in the pitiless 
pursuit. The fawn touched the land ; in 
one leap it had crossed the narrow line of 
beach, and in another instant it would 
reach the cover of the woods. 

The hound followed, true to the scent, 
aiming at the same spot on the shore ; his 
master, anxious to meet him, had run at 
full speed, and was now coming up at the 
most critical moment. Would the dog 
hearken to his voice, or could the hunter 
reach him in time to seize and control him 7 
A shout from the village bank proclaimed 
that the fawn had passed out of sight into 
the forest ; at the same instant, the hound, 
as he touched the land, felt the hunter's 
strong arm clutching his neck. The worst 
was believed to be over; the fawn was 
leaping up the mountain-side, and its enemy 
under restraint. The other dogs, seeing 
their leader cowed, were easily managed. 
A number of persons, men and boys, dis- 
persed themselves through the woods in 
search of the little creature, but without 
success; they all returned to the village, 
reporting that the animal had not been seen 
by them. Some persons thought that ai^er 
its fright had passed over it would return 
of its own accord. It had worn a pretty 
collar, with its owner's name engraved upon 
it, so that it could easily be known from 
any other fawn that might be straying 
about the woods. 

Before many hours had passed a hunter 
presented himself to the lady whose pet the 
little creature had been, and, showing a 
collar with her name on it, said that he 
had been out in the woods, and saw a fawn 
in the distance. The little animal, instead 
of bounding away, as he expected, moved 
toward him ; he took aim, fired, and shot 
it to the heart. When he found the collar 
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about its neck he was very sorry he had 
killed it. And so the poor little thing 
died. One would have thought that ter- 
rible chase would have made it afraid of 
man; but no, it forgot the evil and re- 
membered the kindness only, and came 
to meet as a friend the hunter who shot it 
It was long mourned by its best friend. 



SHAKSPEARE. 

Memorable in the history of genius is 
the 23d of April, as being at once the day 
of the birth and death of Shakspeare ; and 
these events took place on the same spot, 
for at Stratford-upon-Avon this illustrious 
dramatist was bom, in the year 1564, and 
here he also died, in 1616. It has been 
conjectured that his first dramatic compo- 
sition was produced when he was but twen- 
ty-five years old. He continued to write 
for the stage for a great number of years ; 
occasionally, also, appearing as a perform- 
er ; and at length, having, by his exertions, 
secured a fortune of two or three hundred 
a year, retired to his native town, where 
he purchased a small estate, and spent the 
remainder of his days in ease and honor. 

When Washington Irving visited Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, he was led to make the 
following reflections on the return of the 
poet to his early home: "He who has 
sought renown about the world, and has 
reaped a full harvest of worldly favors, will 
find, after all, that there is no love, no ad- 
miration, no applause, so sweet to the soul 



as that which springs up in his native 
place. It is there that he seeks to be gath- 
ered in peace and honor among his kindred 
and his early friends. And when the wea- 
ry heart and failing head begin to warn 
him that the evening of life is drawing on, 
he turns as fondly as does the infant to its 
mother's arms, to sink in sleep in the bosom 
of the scene of his childhood. 

" How would it have cheered the spirit 
of the youthful bard when, wandering forth 
in disgrace upon a doubtful world, he cast 
a heavy look upon his pastoral home, could 
he have foreseen that, before many years, 
he should return to it covered with renown ; 
that his name should become the boast and 
glory of his native place ; that his ashes 
should be religiously guarded as its most 
precious treasure; and that its lessening 
spire, on which his eyes were fixed in tear- 
ful contemplation, should one day become 
the beacon, towering amidst the gentle land- 
scape, to guide the literary pilgrim of evei j 
nation to his tomb ! " 

. The accredited birthplace of Shakspeare 
has always been regarded with great inter- 
est. It is situate in a street in Stratford, 
retaining ijts ancient name of Henley, being 
the road to Henley-in-Arden. , In 1574, 
here stood two houses, with a garden and 
orchard attached to each ; and these houses 
were then purchased by John Shakspeare, 
whose son William was bom in one of 
them, which still remains, though altered 
according to modern fashion. Its gable 
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roofs are destroyed. Divided and* subdi- 
vided into smaller tenements, part was con- 
verted into a little inn ; part, the residence 
of a female who formerly showed the room 
where Shakspeare first saw the light, and 
the low-roofed kitchen where his mother 
taught him to read. 

The walls of the room in which he was 
bom are literally covered with* thousands 
of names, inscribed in homage by pilgrims 
from every region where the glory of Shak- 
speare is known. At the time when Shak- 
tipcare*8 father bought this house, it was, 
no doubt, quite a mansion, as compared 
with the majority of the houses in Stratford ; 
but he little guessed the fame that would 
attach itself to this birthplace of his gifted 
son ; long, we trust, to be preserved for the 
gratification of future generations of visit- 
on to the hallowed spot. 



Original. 

REVENGE IS SWEET. 

Ghabacterb. — Fabitbr Hastt, Mr. Wander, 
Mb. Nbwcomb. 

En{er Hastt and Wander, meeting. 

Wander. If you don't take better care 
of your pigs, friend Hasty, they will get 
you into trouble. As I was passing by 
Mr. Newcomers, just now, I saw them in 
his garden, turning up his flower-beds and 
trampling his strawberries. You seem to 
take the news rather coolly. 

Hasty, It 's no news to me, Mr. Wander. 
Meddle with what concerns you, and let 
me manage my own affairs. 

Wan. Well, now, I thought I was 
doing you a favor. You don't mean to 
say that you knew your pigs were rooting 
in your neighbor's garden, and took no 
pains to prevent it 7 

Has. If this Mr. Ncwcome is going 
to let his cows break down my fences and 
spoil the young trees in my pear-orchard, 
I shall not take particular pains to keep 
my pigs out of his flower-garden. 

Wan. But his wife delights in her 
flower-bed ; and she is a poor invalid, with 
few out-of-door pleasures. 



Has. And I, Squire Wander, depend for 
my support upon my orchard. 

Wan. How long has Mr. Newcome 
been your neighbor ? 

Has. Some three weeks, more or less. 

Wan. I hear he gave up business in the 
city for the sake of taking care of his 
wife's health in the country. 

Has. Very likely. He seems to be a 
proud, aristocratic sort of a fellow; but 
he '11 find he can't frighten me with his airs. 

Wan. He was n't too proud to make a 
call yesterday on old Mrs. Babbit, the 
cobbler's widow. 

Has. Did he do that ? — did he 7 

Wan. To be sure he did ! And he left 
her a basket of dainties, and a five-dollar 
bill into the bargain. 

Has. 1 did n't know he was that sort of 
a man. {Going.) 

Wan. What 's your hurry 7 

Has. 1 'm going to drive away my pigs. 

Wan. Don't trouble yourself I did 
that for you, but not till they had done a 
deal of damage. If I were Newcome, I 
should be pretty mad. 

Has. Who has the better reason for 
being mad, he or I? A young pear- 
tree I gave four dollars foj is ruined. 

Wan. Why didnt you make com- 
plaint to Newcome, and suggest damages 7 

Has. To tell the truth, I was too angry 
to think of that. 

Wan. Would Newcome have seen his 
cows spoiling your trees and taken no steps 
to prevent it 7 

Has. None of your lecturing, Mr. Wan- 
der ! I have given him a lesson he '11 
recollect. 

Wan. Did n't you open the garden gate 
to let in the pigs 7 

Has. What is it to you, if I did 7 

Wan. Newcome knows you did it ; and 
if I were he I would punish you for it. 
Here he comes. Look out for breakers. 

Has. (Rolling up his sleeves.) If he 
lays a finger on me, he shall rue it ! I 
am ready for him. I'll teach him to 
destroy the poor man's substance! I'll 
show him that I can stand up* for my 
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rights as well as he for his, though he may 
have more moDej and book-learning. If 
he 's mad at the loss of his flower-garden, 
I 'm glad of it. It is n't an ofbet for my 
pear-trees. 

Wan, Steady, steady, friend Hasty! 
Don't work yourself up into a passion. 

Has, I 've served him right. I '11 turn 
my pigs in again, if he lets his cows stray 
into my premises. 

EnXvr Newcome. 

NewcoTfie, Good-morning, friends. Neigh- 
bor Hasty, well met. It was only just 
now that I learned that my mis'chievous 
cows had been at your pear-trees. Never 
mind it, friend Hasty. I '11 have a strong 
fence put up this very day. Next autumn 
I '11 replace your pear-trees, and throw you 
in enough more for a new orchard. I 've 
sent to France for a choice lot. What 's 
the matter, friend Hasty ? 

Has. I don't want any of your pear- 
trees. • I shall not accept them. 

New. Not accept them ? You '11 surely 
let me make up for the damage my cattle 
have done? Come, neighbor, we must be 
friends. My wife has been expecting a call 
from Mrs. Hasty. Why does n't she come ? 

Jfew. She knows she is n't wanted. 

New. Knows she is n't wanted ? Come 
round and take dinner with us; and we '11 
show her she's mistaken. By the way, 
Hasty, you 've a team of oxen? 

Has. The best in the state. They can't 
be matched. 

New. So I thought. Well, the county 
superintendents have given me the disposal 
of the contract for the new road from the 
turnpike to Tiverton Center. I could 
think of no man better able to undertake 
the job than you. Will jou do it? 

Wan. (aside to Hasty.) It will be a 
good five hunilred dollars in your pocket. 

(Hastt takes out his pocket-handkerchief and begins 
crying vehementlg.) 

New. Why, friend Hasty, what's the 
matter — what 's the matter ? 

Has. The matter is that I've been a 
villain — a mean, contemptible, sneaking, 
revengeful villain ! 



New. ! not so bad as that. Come, I 
shall not hear my neighbor abused in that 
style. 

Has. He 's not fit to be your neighbor. 
He opened — (blubbering and stammering) 
— your — gar-gar-garden gate — and let 
his p-p-p-pigs spoil your poor wife's flower- 
garden. 

New. O, nonsense ! What if he did ? 
I had given him cause for irritation. 

Has. No, you had n't. 

New. Well, my cows had, and that's 
the same thing. 

Has. No, it is n't. You 've made me 
feel cheaper than I ever did in my life 
before. I shall have to tell the story to 
my wife, and she '11 tell me I 've disgraced 
myself; and the worst of it is, I shall 
know it is true. 

New. Come, come ; forgive yourself as 
readily as you've forgiven me. (Shakes 
hands vjith him.) 

Wan. There, Newcome, I told you 
Hasty was a little passionate, but a good 
fellow at heart. 

Has. If somebody would kick me a 
little, I should feel a great deal better. 
I '11 go and get my wife to pull my hair. 

New. Go and bring your wife to dinner. 
And you, friend Wander, must join us. 

Wan. I 'm a free man, with no wife to 
pull my hair. I 'II come. 

Has. Mr. Newcome, you have taken the 
crudest sort of revenge. 

New. How so ? 

Has. You have heaped coals of fire on 
my head. You have overcome evil with 
good. I thank you for the lesson, sir. 
Grant me one favor. 

New, What is it? 

Has. Let me come when I will and 
work in your flower-garden. 

New. You shall do it, if you will let me 
take the same liberty in your pear-orchard. 

Has. Take any liberty you will. 

New. You'll be back at one? 
■ Has. Yes, with strawberries and flowers. 
Good-by. 

[Ea;euntf Hastt in one directitnif Nbwcomb and 
Wander in unotfur. 
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THE WHALE FISHERY. 

The great Greenland Whale is found in 
the Northern Oceans, living amid ioe and 
perpetual cold. Many ships are annually 
fitted out for the capture of this creature, 
which, unhappily for itself, furnishes oil 
and whalehone. The oil is obtained from 
the thick layer of fatty substance, called 
blubber, which lies immediately under the 
skin ; and the whalebone — which, by the 
way, is not bone at all — is obtained from 
the interior of the mouth, where it fringes 
the jaws, and acts as a sieve for the whale 
to strain his foed through. The throat of 
the Greenland whale is so small that the 
sailors, who always use forcible expressions, 
say that a penny loaf would choke a whale. 
When it wishes to feed, it rushes through 
the water with its immense jaws wide open, 
enclosing a host of little sea animals, and a 
few hogsheads of water. As the whale 
only wants the animals, and not the water, 
it shuts ite mouth, and drives all the water 
out through the fringes of whalebone, leav- 
ing the little creatures in its jaws. 

For the capture of this animal a number 
of ships leave the United States, England, 
France, and other countries, reaching the 
Polar Seas about the end of April. When 
arrived at their destination, a careful look- 
14 



out is kept from the mast-head for " fish," 
which are usually first observed by the 
column of steam and water that the whale 
sends into the air from its nostrils. At the 
welcome sound, "There she blows," the 
whole crew starts into activity ; the boats, 
which are always kept hanging over the 
side of the ship, furnished ready for actipn, 
are instantly manned and lowered into the< 
water, and the boat springs oflf in chase of 
the whale. The harpooner, whose station 
is in the bow, examines his implements 
carefully, tries the edge of the harpoon, 
and sees that the rope is properly coiled, 
as the slightest entanglement would upset 
the boat, or might even drag it below 
water. 

To the harpoon is fastened a long and 
very tough line, about four thousand' feet 
in length. This line is kept ready coiled 
in a tub at the head of the boat. It runs 
over a kind of pulley, as the friction is so 
great when the alarmed whale starts off 
that the rope, when out of its place, has 
repeatedly set the gunwale of the boat on 
fire. A bucket of water is therefore 
always kept at hand to throw on the rope. 
When a whale is struck, it sometimes runs 
out with the whole of the line, in which 
case the line of another boat is fastened to 
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it, and sometimes a whale has carried off 
three miles of line with it. When the whale 
begins to slacken the line, it is immediately 
re-coiled in the tub, so as to be always 
under the command of the pursuers. 

The use of the harpoon is merely to hold 
the whale. It does not enter deeply, and 
causes the animal but little inconvenience, 
as a whale has oflen broken its line and 
escaped with the harpoon sticking in its 
back, and been afterwards recaptured, ap- 
parently none the worse for its adventure. 
In order to kill the whale, the fishermen 
have another weapon, called a "lance." 
This is a long, slender, steel weapon, with 
a very sharp head, without barbs, as the 
men have to withdraw the lance as fast as 
they can after it has pierced a vital part. 
With these few and simple weapons the 
fishers contrive to secure the monster of 
the waters — a beautiful instance of the 
superiority of reason over brute strength ; 
for, as the expert angler secures a large 
and strong fish with a single hair, utterly 
inadequate to bear half the weight of the 
creature it holds, so' the whale-fisher, with 
a few small weapons, achieves a task which 
may be compared to a mouse attacking and 
killing a wolf with a reel of thread and a 
crotchet-needle. 

The boats always approach the whale 
from behind, lest the expected prey should 
see them and escape. When within a few 
yards the harpooner throws his weapon- at 
the whale, so as to pierce through the mass 
of blubber, and hold fast in the flesh. The 
wounded animal instantly dashes off, tak- 
ing the line with it. When it has been 
under water for some time, it is forced to 
come to the surface to breathe. The 
fishers, knowing the time that it can remain 
under water, and calculating from long 
practice the place where it will rise, are at 
the spot, ready to receive it, as its huge 
body reaches the surface, and thrust their 
long lances deeply into its body, inflicting 
mortal wounds. Blood mixed with water 
ia now discharged from the whale's nostrils 
or " blow-holes," a sure sign that it will 
soon die. Presently streams of blood are 



thrown up, coloring the sea and frequently 
drenching the crews of the boats, and after 
a few violent struggles the whale turns 
over on its side and dies. ^ 

The enormous carcass is now joyously 
towed to the ship, and preparations are 
made for "flensing," or cutting off the 
useful parts. When the carcass has been 
brought alongside the ship, men wearing 
shoes armed with spikes, to prevent them 
from slipping off the oily back of the mon- 
ster, commence the process of fastening 
ropes to its head and tail. A strong hook 
is then fixed into the fat near the neck, 
called the " kent," as it is used for " kent- 
ing," or turning over the whale. To this 
hook is fastened a rope passing through a 
pulley at the mainmast head, and fixed to a 
windlass on deck. The blubber is taken off 
the upper side by " blubber ^ades." The 
blocks of blubber, called " slips," are then 
hauled up on deck by means of ropes called 
" speck tackles," speck being the German 
word for fat or bacon. When the blubber 
is all stripped from the ilpper side, the 
men turn the whale partly round by haul- 
ing at the rope fastened to the " kent." 
They then cut out the whalebone with 
knives made for that purpose. Lastly, the 
" kent " itself is stripped off, and the whale 
left to the sharks and gulls, who have been 
helping themselves very liberally while the 
flensing was going on, the sh6vel-nosed 
shark sometimes scopping out semicircular 
pieces as large as a man's head. The birds 
and fish hold grand festival on the body of 
the whale until it is so stripped that it 
sinks, when the sharks have it all to them- 
selves. 

When the crew have leisure, the blub- 
ber, which has been meanwhile stowed 
away in a place with a not very polished 
name, is '"made off," — that is, carefully 
stripped of the pieces of skin and muscle 
adhering to it, cut into moderately-sized 
pieces, and packed in casks until wanted. 
The oil is extracted by boiling the blubber 
in large coppers ; a most unsavory occu- 
pation, but a very pleasant one to the crew, 
if they take' that duty upon themselves. 
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The refuse blubber is used as fuel, so that 
there is no waste. 

It is impossible to calculate on the 
amount or mode of resistance which may 
be met with from a whale when struck ; for 
one whale will yield to a single harpoon 
loosely fixed, while another will break 
away and escape with five or six in his 
btck, and two miles or so of rope trailing 
behind him. Some instances have been 
related of whales being killed without 
being struck at all. Scoresby tells us that 
on one memorable occasion, after a whale 
had been killed, it sank, as whales some- 
times will do. While they were hauling 
it up, the line sometimes resisted and some- 
times came in easily. At last they drew 
up a whale with a coil of the rope round 
it, which they naturally thought to be the 
animal struck by them. After disentan- 
gling it, th^y found, to their surprise, that 
' the line still descended into the sea, and 
dragged as if there was a weight at its end ; 
and so there was, for they found their har- 
pooned whale still fixed to the weapon, and 
discovered that the other unfortunate ani- 
mal had contrived to entangle itself in the 
line, and had thus drowned itself. 

The dangers undergone in this pursuit 
are very great Sometimes the boat is 
dashed to pieces by a blow from the tail of 
the enraged whale ; sometimes the crew 
are lefl on the ice for many hours, wet and 
frozen ; sometimes the ice-fields strike 
together, and crush the ship between them, 
although the vessel is strengthened in every 
possible way by cross-beams and treble 
sheathing; sometimes a fog comes on, and 
the boat and ship are separated, neither 
having any means of knowing where the 
other lies ; for sound is miich impeded by 
fog, and even cannon are not heard when 
fired comparatively close. 

The whale shows great attachment to its 
young, which is called the cub, and on the 
approach of danger seizes it with its fin or 
flipper, and carries it down out of the way. 
A number of whale-boats once made toward 
a whale, which, with her cub, was playing 
round a group of rocks. The old whale, 



perceiving the approaching danger, did all 
she could to warn her little one of it, till 
the sight became quite affecting. She led 
it away from the boats, swam round it, 
embraced it with her fins, and sometimes 
rolled over with it in the waves. 

The men in the boats now rowed ahead 
of the whales, and drove them back among 
the rocks, at which the mother evinced 
great uneasiness and anxiety; she swam 
round and round the young one in lessen- 
ing circles ; but all her care was unheeded, 
and the inexperienced cub soon met its 
fate. It was struck and killed, and a 
harpoon fixed in the mother, when, roused 
to reckless fury, she rushed on one of the 
boats, and made her tail descend with such 
tremendous force on the very center of it 
as to cut it in two, and kill two of the men, 
the rest swimming for their lives. 

The whale has no fins, properly so 
called, as it is not a fish. Its flippers, 
which supply the place of fins, are in fact 
fore legs, furnished with a, kind of hand 
covered with a thick skin. They seem to 
be principally employed in balancing the 
animal. The hind legs are concealed 
under the skin, as are those of the boa 
constrictor. The length of the whale 
averages sixty feet. Its tail is placed 
transversely, and not vertically, as in the 
fishes. 

Tbacing-Papeb. — To prepare &. good 
tracing-paper for the use of artists, all 
that has to be done is to steep sheets of 
suitable paper in a strong solution of gum- 
arabic, and afterwards take off' the super- 
fluity of the liquid by pressing each sheet 
between two others of similar paper, but 
dry. On inspection it will be found that 
the three sheets are converted into a first- 
rate tracing-paper. It is indispensable 
that the solution be strong, about the con- 
sistence of boiled oil. Paper prepared as 
above directed possesses every requisite 
that can be wished for. 

Why is a young lady forsaken by her 
lover like a deadly weapon ? Because she 
is a cut-lass. 
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LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 

IsRRAEL Putnam, one o£ the most cele- 
brated generals of the Revolutionary War, 
was bom in Salem, Mass., on the 7th day of 
January, 1718. The hofuse still stands in 
which he was born, and is exactly half way 
on the turnpike between Newburyport and 
Boston. Soon after his marriage, which 
event qccurred in the year 1739, he emi- 
grated from Salem to the town of Pomfret, 
in Connecticut. There was no better 
farmer in the country than he now proved 
himself, ^e cleared wild lands, built 
walls and fences, planted orchards, and 
had herds and flocks, which rapidly in- 
creased and multiplied. 

It was while living in Pomfret that Put- 
nand descended into a cave and shot an old 
she-wolf that had long committed depre- 
dations among the ^heep of the neighbor- 
hood. The adventure was attended with 
considerable danger, and no one but Put- 
nam could be found to undertake it. He 
escaped with some hard rubs received in 
being drawn out somewhat hastily from 
the mouth of the cave. 



The so-called French war 
began in the year 1755, 
and Putnam received an 
appointment to the cap- 
taincy of a company of 
provincial soldiers ; the ob- 
ject of his expedition being 
the reduction of Crown 
Point, a fortified place on 
Lake Champlain. On one 
occasion the camp was much 
tfoubled by hostile Indians. 
Sentinels were shot down in 
an unaccountable manner, 
till not a man could be 
found to stand guard. But 
Putnam stepped forward, 
eager for the post. A little 
afler midnight, while pacing 
his rounds, his attention was 
roused by what seemed a 
wild hog rooting among the 
acorns. " Hog or no hog," 
thought Putnam, *^you ohall 
not pass without giving the countersign.*' 
And then he called out three fimes, " Who 
goes there ?^* No answer coming, he 
fired. A deep groan followed. He had 
shot and killed a wily Indian, who had for 
several weeks, by thus playing the hog, suc- 
ceeded in picking off the unsuspecting sen- 
tinels. 

In the year 1758 Putnam, in conse- 
quence of his gun's missing fire; was taken 
prisoner during an engagement near Wood 
Creek, on Lake Champlain, by the Indians. 
He was tied to a tree while the battle was 
going on. The shots flew about him, and 
his clothes were pierced with bullets, but 
he was himself providentially unhurt. 
When, at one time, the provincial soldiers 
were driven back, and he found himself 
surrounded by the enemy, two or three 
young savages amused themselves by 
hurling their tomahawks at the tree, so as 
just to graze his head. Finally, it was 
resolved among the Indians to roast their 
prisoner before a slow fire. Accord- 
ingly they stripped him of his clothes, 
bound him to a tree, and piled fagots and 
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brushwood ia a circle around him. He 
looked on in courageous silence. 

The fire was kindled, and began .to 
scorch him, when a sudden fall of rain 
quenched it; but it was soon re-lighted, 
and the savages danced to see him writhe 
in pain. Just when he had given up all 
hope of life, a French officer dashed through 
the crowd, cut the thongs by which he was 
tied, and released him. Putnam was taken 
to Montreal, where he was soon afterward 
exchanged for a French prisoner. In the 
expedition under Gen. Amherst, in 1760, 
against Montreal, it became necessary for 
the general, before he could capture the 
fort on Isle Royal, to throw out of service 
two armed vessels belonging to the enemy. 
Putnam proposed to go himself and disable 
the vessels. "How will you do it?" 
asked the general. — " With a beetle and 
wedges," answered Putnam. He was sent 
to make the triaL Getting under the 
vessels* stems unperc^ived, he drove the 
wedges in on each side of the rudders,, and 
thus prevented their obey- 
ing the will of any pilot on 
deck. Both the vessels were 
driven ashore by the wind, 
and were surrendered at 
once on the simimons of the 
English officers, who were 
ready to meet them as soon 
as the crews landed. 

When our difficulties with 
England, that resulted in 
the war of our Revolution, 
threatened to break out, 
Putnam was asked by soq^e 
British officers on which 
side he should be found in 
the event of open war. •* I 
shall be found on the side of 
my country always ! " was 
his prompt and spirited re- 
ply. They inquired of him , 
again, how large an army it 
would take to conquer the 
country; and if five thou- 
sand soldiers could not march the length and 
breadth of it, and not be troubled by the 



inhabitants. "If they behaved them- 
selves, they could," was his answer ; " but 
if they did not, and no men were at hand, 
the American women would drive them 
out of the country with broomsticks." 

As he had served with reputation under 
the English government, great effi)rts were 
now made to win Putnam over to the royal 
cause. He was offered the rank of Major- 
General in the British army, together with 
a large sum of money, and a liberal pro- 
vision for his boys in the future. But his 
noble spirit spumed all these overtures. 
At the battle of Bunker Hill he was 
present, in command of the Connecticut 
troops, and rendered efficient service. 

In the month of May, 1777, General 
Putnam, who was much trusted by Wash- 
ington, took post at the head of the army 
of the Highlands. His camp was at Peeks- 
kill, on the east side of the Hudson River. 
It was while here that a British spy named 
Palmer was brought before him. The 
English commander, Sb Henry Clinton, 




sent an officer with a flag of tmce to Put- 
nam, with a threat that if the spy was not 
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given up he would take speedy vengeance. 
Putnam did not hesitate a moment, but 
sat down to his table, and wrote the fol- 
lowing reply to Clinton's hajighty message: 

" Head-quarterSf Aug. 7, 1777. 

" Edmund Palmer, an ofi&cer in the 
enemy's service, was taken as a spy lurk- 
ing within our lines ; he has been tried as 
a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall be 
executed as a spy, and the flag is ordered 
to depart immediately. Israel Putnam. 

»• P. S. He has been accordingly exe- 
cuted." 

The oak-tree was standing, not many 
years since, at Peekskill, from one of the 
branches of which the unfortunate spy 
met his fate. 



I 




lancy was in bed, and beard the troops 
coming. Not knoTfing what else to do he 
bounded out and crept unofemeath. But 
the warm bed betrayed him ; Putnam's 
men drew him forth, and he was sent to 
head-quarters a prisoner. 

On the 19th of May, in the year 1790; 
Putnam passed away from this life, peace- 
fully and quietly, having reached the 
seventy-third year of an honorable age. 
He led a large family, and their descend- 
ants live to honor the name of their ances- 
tor in all parts of our common country. 
For this brief abstract of his life, and for 
the illustrative wood cuts, we are indebted 
to the Life of Putnam, by George Canning 
Hill, a beautiful work for the young, pub- 
lished by E. 0. Libby & 
^ Co., Boston. Those who 

\ would learn the full par- 

A ^ \ ticulars of Putnam's ad- 
venture with the wolf, and 
of the other events of his 
extraordinary career, should 
place this volume in their 
libraries. 



Governor Tryon, of Connecticut, having 
sent out ' parties in the British service to 
bum and waylay, Putnam entered upon 
acts of retaliation. In one of his excur- 
sions, having learned that Col. James De- 
lancy, a noted Tory, was at the village of 
West Farms, a little below Westchester, 
Putnam surrounded the house in the night, 
and then hurried in to ransack it. De- 



A THOUGHT FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

We see a great deal of 
misery in the world, but 
much of it men bring upon 
themselves by their own 
behavior, which they might 
have foreseen and avoided. 
The circumstances of these 
natural punishments par- 
ticularly deserving our at- 
tention are such as these: 
That oftentimes they fol- 
low or are inflicted in con- 
sequence of actions which procure many 
present advantages, and are accompanied 
with much present pleasure ; — for instance, 
sickness or untimely death is the conse- 
quence of intemperance, though accom- 
panied with the highest mirth and jollity. 
That these punishments are often much 
greater than the advantages or pleasures 
obtained by the actions of which they are 
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the punishments or consequences. That 
thej are often delayed a great while, some- 
times even till long after the actions 
occasioning them are forgot; so that the 
constitution of nature is such, that delay 
of punishment is no sort nor degree of 
presumption of final impunity. That, after 
such delay, these natural punishments or 
miseries often come, not by degrees, but 
suddenly, with violence, and at once. 

Though youth may be alleged as an 
excuse for rashness and folly, as being 
naturally thoughtless, and not clearly fore- 
seeing all the consequenQcs of being un- 
tractable and profligate, this does not hinder 
but that these consequences follow, and 
are grievously felt throughout the whole 
course of mature life. Habits contracted 
even in that age are often utter ruin ; and 
men's success in the world, not only in the 
common sense of worldly success, but their 
real happiness and misery, depends in a 
great degree, and in various ways, upon 
the manner in which they pass their youth ; 
which consequences they, for the most part, 
neglect to consider, and perhaps seldom 
can properly be said to believe before- 
hand. 

It requires also to be mentioned that, in 
numberless cases, the natural course of 
things affords us opportunities for procur- 
ing advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we can not procure when we 
will, nor ever recall the opportunities if 
we have neglected them. Indeed, the 
general course of nature is an example of 
this. If, during the opportunities of youth, 
persons are indocile and self-willed, they 
inevitably suffer, in their future life, for 
want of those acquirements which they 
neglected the natural season of attaining. 
If the husbandman lets his seed-time pass 
without sowing, the whole year is lost to 
him beyond recovery. — Butler's Analogy, 



The influence of men is not to be con- 
fined to the circle of their acquaintance. 
It spreads on every side of them, like the 
undulations of the smitten water, and will 
reach those wliom they never saw. 



From SuvenVa Standard Speaker. 

SPARTACUS TO THE ROMAN ENVOYS m 
ETRURIA. 

Envoys of Rome, the poor camp of 
Spar'tacus is too much honored by your 
presence. And does Rome stoop to parley 
with the escaped gladiator, with the rebel 
ruffian, for whom heretofore no slight has 
been too scornful ? You have come, with 
steel in your right hand, and with gold in 
your left. What heed we give the former, 
ask Cossin'ius ; ask Clau'dius ; ask Yarin'- 
ius; ask the bones of your legions that 
fertilize the Lucanian plains. And for 
your gold — would ye know what we do 
with thatf — go ask the laborer, the trodden 
poor, the helpless and the hopeless, on our 
route; ask all whom Roman tyranny had 
crushed, or Roman avarice plundered. 

Ye have seen me before ; but ye did not 
then shun my glance as now. Ye have 
seen me in the a-re'na, when I was Rome's 
pet ruffian, daily smeared with blood of 
men or beasts. One day — shall I forget 
it ever 7 — ye were present r*- 1 had 
fought long and well. Exhausted as I 
was, your munerator, your lord of the 
games, bethought him it were an equal 
match to set against me a new man, 
younger and lighter than I, but fresh and 
valiant. With Thracran sword and buck- 
ler, forth he came, a beautiful defiance on 
his brow ! Bloody and brief the fight. 
»* He has it ! " cried the people ; »* hdbet ! 
habet ! " But still he lowered not his 
arm, until, at length, I held him, gashed 
and fainting, in my power. I looked 
around upon the Po'dium, where sat your 
senators and men of state, to catch the 
signal of release, of mercy. But not a 
thumb was reversed. To crown your sport, 
the vanquished man must die ! 

Obedient brute that I was, I was about 
to slay him, when a few hurried words — 
rather a welcome to death than a plea for 
life — told me he was a Thracian. I 
stood transfixed. The a-re'na vanished. I 
was in Thrace, upJn my native hills I The 
sword dropped from my hands. I raised 
the dying youth tenderly in my arms, 0, 
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the magnanimity of Rome ! Your haughty 
leaders, enraged at being cheated of their 
death-show, hissed their disappointment, 
and shouted <* Kill ! " I heeded them as 
I would heed the howl of wolves. Kill 
him ? — They might better have asked the 
mother to kill the babe, smiling in her 
face. Ah ! he was already wounded unto 
death ; and, amid the angry yells of the 
spectators, he died. That night I was 
scourged for disobedience. I shall not 
forget it. Should memory fail, there are 
scars here to quicken it. 

Well; do not grow impatient. Some 
hours after, finding myself, with seventy 
fellow-gladiators, alone in the amphitheater, 
the laboring thought broke forth in words. 
1 said, — I know not what. I only know 
that, when I ceased, my comrades looked 
each other in the face — and then burst 
forth the simultaneous cry — " Lead on ! 
lead on, Spartacus ! " Forth we rushed, 
— seized what rude weapons chance threw 
in our way, and to the mountains speeded. 
There, day by day, our little band in- 
creased. Disdainful Bome sent afler us a 
handful of her troops, with a scourge for 
the slave Spartacus. Their weapons soon 
were ours. She sent an army ; and down 
from old Vesuvius we poured, and slew 
three thousand. Now it was Spartacus 
the dreaded rebel ! A larger army, headed 
by the Praetor, was sent, and routed ; then 
another still. And always I remembered 
that fierce cry, riving my heart, and call- 
ing me to " kill ! " In three pitched bat- 
tles have I not obeyed it? And now 
affrighted Rome sends her two Consuls, 
and puts forth all her strength by land and 
sea, as if a Pyrrhus or a Han'nlbal were 
on her borders. 

Envoys of Rome ! To Len'tulus and Gel- 
lius bear 'this message : " Their graves are 
measured ! " Look on that narrow stream, 
a silver thread, high on the mountain's 
side! Slenderly it winds, but soon is 
swelled by others meetyig it, until a tor- 
rent, terrible and strong, it sweeps to the 
abyss, where all is ruin. So Spartacus 
comes on! So swells his force, — small 



and despised at first, but now resistless! 
On, on to Rome we come ! The gladiators 
come ! Let Opulence tremble in all his 
palaces ! Let Oppression shudder to think 
the oppressed may have their turn ! Let 
Cruelty turn pale at thought of redder 
bands than his ! ! we shall not forget 
Rome's many lessons. She shall not find 
her training was all wasted upon indocile 
pupils. Now,' begone! Prepare the 
Eternal City for our games ! 

Epes Sargent. 



Lazt Beavers. — It is a curious fact 
(says a trapper) that among the beavers 
there are some that for some cause are lasy, 
and will not work at all, either to assist in 
building lodges or dams, or to cut down 
wood for their winter stock. The indus- 
trious ones beat these idle fello^rs, and 
drive them away ; sometimes cutting off a 
part of their tail, and otherwise injuring 
them. The paresseux (that is, the idlers) 
are more easily caught in traps than the 
others, and the trapper rarely misses one 
of them. They only dig a hole from the 
water, running obliquely towards the sur- 
face of the ground twenty-five or thirty 
feet, from which they emerge when hungry, 
to obtain food, returning to the same hole 
with the woo^ they procure, to eat the 
bark. They never form dams, and are 
sometimes to the number of five or seven 
together. All are males. It is not at all 
improbable that these unfortunate fellows 
have, as is the case with the males of 
many species of animals, been engaged in 
fighting with others of their sex, and, after 
being conquered and driven from the lodge, 
have become idlers from a kind of neces- 
sity. The working beavers, on the con- 
trary, associate — males, females, and 
young — together. 

Audubon and Backman. 



At a parish examination, a clergyman 
asked a charity-bc ; if he had ever been 
baptized. " No, sir," was the reply, *• not 
as I knows on; but I *ve been tvaxinated," 
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SUMMER. 

Glorious Summer ! bright and fair 
Are thy golden treasures : 

Gifts thou bringest, rich and rare, 
In o'erflowing measures. 

Sparkling sunlight o*er the sea, 

Harvest waving on the lea, 

Mellow fruit on bush and tree — 
These are but thy treasures. 

Now the wild bee's voice is heard. 

From the forest ringing ; 
Now the happy evening bird 

Merrily is singing ; 
Gardens with their gorgeous flowers. 
Blushing noons, and moonlit bowers. 
Evening's soft' and witching hours. 
Fondly thou art bringing. 

Sweet thou glidest as a stream 
' When it sparkles brightest. 
Or a youthful poet's dream 

When his heart is lightest 
All the hours for bliss were made ; 
But when twilight's gentle shade 
Softly steals o'er hill and glade. 

Then thy joys are brightest 

Touth and Love delight to go 

Hand in hand with Summer, 
Where the limpid waters flow 

With the softest murmur. 
None on earth so well agree. 
When the heart is young and free. 
As those happy spirits Yhree, 
Youth, and Love, and Summer. 



THE SURLY MAN. 

Mr, Bland, Remarkably fine 
weather this, sir. 

Mr, Gruff, It would be more 
remarkable if there were none. 
Mr, B, If there were none 7 
Did you ever know a time, sir, 
when there was no weather ? 

Mr, G, Yes ; none to speak 
of. 

Mr, B, (aside). A very sin- 
gular sort of a person, this Mr. 
GruflF! I '11 try him again. 
(Aloud,) Do you thmk, sir, we 
shall have a change of weather 
soon? 

Mr, G. I think it will change 
when it gets ready. 

Mr. B. When do you think 
that will be ? 
Mr. G. When Heaven pleases. 
Mr. B, Have you any crops in the 
ground ? 

Mr. G, What 's that to you? 
Mr. B. 0, nothing ! But, speaking of 
the weather, I think I never knew such a 
fine spell since I was bom. 
Mr. G. Did you before 7 
Mr. B. Before I was bom 7 How 
could I? 

Mr. G. That 's a question of your own 
asking. 

Mr. B. To be sure, it is ! Well, if ever 
I saw such weather as this ! Do you think 
it will rain soon 7 

Mr. G. Yes, as soon as the dry weath- 
er *s over. 

Mi\ B. When do you think that will be ? 
Mr. G. Humph ! about the time it be- 
gins to rain. 

Mr. B. You *re looking remarkably well. 
Mr. G. I wish I could say as much of 
you. 

Mr, B. Has any thing gone wrong with 
you this morning 7 

Mr. G. Yes ; I have n*t a free breathing 



Mr. B. 1* can't see any thing between 
your head and the sky. 

Mr. G. If I were to sweep a radius hor- 
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izontally around me, I should hit something 
that annoyed me. 

Mr, B. I *m sorry for that. It *s clear- 
ing up, I think. 

Mr, G, I wish^t would clear out. 

Mr, B, Well, you 'ro the strangest man 
I ever undertook to talk with. I can*t 
make any thing out of you — and so I '11 
take my leave. 

Mr, G. You can take nothing I would 
more gladly part with. That 's what I 've 
wbhed from the begmning. 



IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 

Continued from pafe 108. 
XLVn. 

There is a bad practice among certain 
speakers of corrupting the e and the i into 
the sound of a or u, in such words as abil- 
ity, charity, humility, &c. How often the 
sensitive ear is wrung by such barbarisms 
as humilM^y, aWihity, quak^y, quan^a/y, 
cruaZ^^, chara^^, humana^y, barbara/y, 
hotrubUy t&rruble^ and so on — an uncouth 
practice, to which nothing is comparable 
except pronouncing. yoZfe for yellow. 

XLvm. 
The common habit of eliding the sound 
of ngy in such words as morning, being, 
coming, &o. (as if they were mornin\ 
hein\ comin'), is now corrected in most of 
our respectable schools. If it were cor- 
rected by " children of a larger growth," 
whose school-days are over, it would be 
much to the advantage of their elocution. 

XLIX. 

Some people commit a great error in the 
use of the word quantity, applying it to 
things of number, as "a quantity of 
friends," " a quantity of ships," " a quan- 
tity of houses," &c. " I found any quantity 
of errors in that book," said a youth, the 
other day, in my hearing. Now, quantity 
can be applied only where bulk is indicated, 
as " a quantity of land," " a quantity of 
timber ; " but we can not say ** a quantity 
of fields," " a quantity of trees," because 
fields and trees are specific individualities. 



We may, however, apply the word where 
individualities are taken in the gross, with- 
out reference to modes, as " a quantity of 
luggage," " a quantity of furniture ;" but 
we can not say " a quantity of boxes," ** a 
quantity of chairs and tables," for the rea- 
son already given. We may also apply the 
term quantity to those things of number 
whioh are too ntinute to be taken separately, 
as " a quantity of beans," " a quantity of 
oats," " a quantity of chips," &c. 

L. 

In writing, be careful to use the hyphen 
( - ) correctly ; it joins compound words, 
and words broken by the ending of the 
line. The use of the hyphen will appear 
more clearly from the following example : 
" Ma?iy colored wings" means many wings 
which are colored ; but " many-colored 
wings" means " wings of many colors,^* 

LI. 

The word got is often introduced super- 
fluously and incorrectly into familiar ex- 
pressions. When, in reply to my " Lend 
me a dollar," you say, " I 've got no 
money," you simply say what you do not 
mean : omit the got, and your meaning is 
rightly conveyed. " I Ve got a cold " is 
not bad English, if you mean to convey the 
idea that you have procured or contracted 
a cold somewhere ; but, if you merely wish 
to say (as you probably do) that you are 
now suffering under a cold, " I have a cold " 
is the proper expression. " She has got a 
fair complexion." — Here got is again an 
interloper ; for you do not mean to say she 
has procured a fair complexion, but simply 
that she has one. " I 've got to go to New 
York to-morrow." — Here got is again re- 
dundant and incorrect. "I have to go" 
expresses the idea. 

LII. 

The majority of speakers use the imper- 
fect tense and the perfect tense together 
in such sentences as the following : *' I 
intended to have called on him last night ;'' 
" I meant to have purchased one yester- 
day ; " or a pluperfect tense and a perfect 
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tense together, as in "You should have 
written to have told her.'' These expres- 
sions are illogical, because, as the intention 
to perform an act must be prior to the act 
contemplated, the act itself can not, with 
propriety, be expressed by a tense indicating 
a period of time previous to the intention. 
The three sentences should be corrected 
thus, placing the second verb in the infini- 
tive mood : " I intended to call on him last 
night ; " "I meant to purchase one yester- 
day;" »*You should have written to ieU 
her." 

But the imperfect tense and the perfect 
are to be combined in such sentences as the 
following : " I remarked that they appeared 
to have undergone great fatigue ; " because 
here the act of '* undergoing fatigue " must 
have taken place prevuncs to the period in 
which you have had the opportunity of re- 
marking its e£fect on their appearance : the 
sentence, therefore, is both grammatical 
and logical. 

LIII. 

To the scholar I would suggest the prev- 
alent impropriety of adopting the sub- 
junctive instead of the indicative mood, in 
sentences where doubt or uncertainty is 
expressed, although the former can only be 
used in situations in which contingency 
and futurity are combined. Thus, a gen- 
tleman giving an order to his tailor may 
say, '* Make me a coat of a certain descrip- 
tion, and if it^^ me I will give you another 
order ; " because the »* fit " alluded to is a 
thing which the future has to determine. 
Bat when the coat is made and brought 
home, he can not say, " If this cloth be 
goody I will give you another order ; " for 
the quality of the cloth is already de- 
termined ; the iuture will not alter it. It 
may be good, it may be bad, but whatever 
it may be it already is ; therefore, as con- 
tingency only is implied, loithout futurity, 
it must be rendered in the indicative mood, 
" If this cloth is good," &c. 

We may with propriety say, "If the 
book be sent in time, I shall be able to 
road it to-night," because the sending of 



the book is an event which the future 
must produce ; but we must not say, " If 
this book be sent for me, it is a mistake; " 
because here the act alluded to is already 
performed — the book has come. People 
have probably been beguiled into this error 
by the prefix of the conjunction, forgetting 
that conjunctions may be used with the 
indicative as well as with the subjunctive 
mood. 

LIV. 

A few examples will illustrate the proper 
use of the so-called subjunctive mood " Is 
Thomas able to repeat his grammar this 
morning?" — "No, he is not; because he 
was ill last night." — " If he iww ill, that 
is enough." " Has Thomas come to repeat 
his grammar 7 " — " No, he has not ; be- 
cause his head aches." — "If his head 
acheSf that is enough." In neither of these 
cases is there any contingency of the fact, 
and therefore we say if he teas ill at that 
time, and if his head aches at this time. 
But, if we pass on to a future time, we 
then put the case hypotheticaUy, as, " Will 
Thomas come up to repeat his grammar to- 
morrow?" — "Yes, if his head do not 
ache," — if he 3c better ; that is, should it 
so happen, should his head not ache, shtkdd 
he be better. " Did you take a walk yes- 
terday?" — "No, I did not; because it 
was wet." — " If it was wet (not if \iwere\ 
you were better at home." " Will you 
walk now ? " — " Yes, if it does not rain." 
" If it rains now, will you take a walk an 
hour hence ? " — " Yes, if in the mean time 
it dear up ; " that is, shauM it dear up, — 
not dears, which has reference to a present 
and now existing state. 

The subjunctive mood, then, in English, 
is not used with propriety when we speak 
of that which is past, or of that which is 
present ; but when the fact itself has not 
yet taken place, and is necessarily future 
and contingent. 



What greater torment is there' than 
the consciousness of having known the will 
of our Creator, and yet disobeyed it! 
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I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 

I EEMEsiBER, I remember. 

The house where I was bom. 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at mom ; 
He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day. 
But ntfw I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away. 

I remember, I remember. 

The rosea red and white. 
The violets and the lily-cups. 

Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilacs where the'robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on my birth-day, 

The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing : 
My spirit flew in feathers then 

That is so heavy now. 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember. 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky : 
It was a childish ignorance. 

But now 't is little joy 
To know I 'm further off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 



For Declamation. 



ttme to the kej-Dote of *• the 
good time coming;" but I be- 
lieve in a better future for this 
world, as I believe that there is 
a divine gravitation in the plan- 
etary roll of ages, or that the 
gulf-stream of a moral providence 
sweeps through the Atlantic of 
history. When I look at the 
frightful wrongs of the feudal* 
system, and at the seemingly solid 
walls of tyranny, and ask, Shall 
they ever be swept away? shall 
they ever crumble into dust ? I 
answer. Yes ! They shall fall, however, not 
beneath the sweep of swords, or the breath 
of cannon, but under the pressure of irre- 
sistible ideas. Those stars and stripes shall 
have a wide space in the future, but they 
will announce not a geographical, or polit- 
ical, so much as a moral supremacy! 
They shall symbolize the morning flush of 
our national genius, and the constellation 
of our high and universal truths ! 

Sir, the strongest powers of the universe 
are silent ! They proceed with no clangor 
of trumpets; they never rise from their 
thrones ; but they send out in stillness their 
inevitable force. Such is the blood that 
circulates through the animal organism. 
Such is the energy that controls the march 
of systems. Such is the electric current 
that sparkled around Franklin^s kite. And 
such shall be the triumph of American 
thought and principle through the agencies 
of Literature. A power calm and mighty; 
silent, but irresistible ; a power kindled by 
the lightning of free thought, and scattered 
abroad by the swifl fingers of the Press ! 

Chapin. 



FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 
I BELIEVE in the future. I am no enthu- 
siast of progress. I play no sentimental 



Original. 

THEY SAY. 

Unier Mr. Tattle and Mr. Rollins, mcettng, 

Mr, Tattle. You are a stranger in these 
parts, I reckon, mister. 

Mr, RoUins. What makes you think so? 

Mr, T. Well, you kind of stared about 
you as you got out of the cars, as if the 
place did n't look familiar. 



THEY SAY. 
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Mr, R, Do you know a Mrs. Rollins in 
this town ? 

Mr. T. Is it she that lives in the brown 
cottage on the hill yonder 7 

Mr. R. The same. 

Mr. T. Well, I can't say I visit her, but 
I can tell you all about her. Poor woman ! 

Mr. R. Why do you say that 7 Is any 
thing the matter with her 7 

Mr. T. She has had a hard time of it. 
Poor young • thing ! A month after her 
marriage, and just as she had got fixed 
there in the cottage, her scamp of a hus- 
band ran oS to California. 

Mr. R. Scamp of a husband ! Ban o£f! 
{Indignant.) What do you mean, sir 7 — 
(Checking himself.) Excuse me. What 
did he run off for 7 

Mr. T. ¥oT robbing a bank. So they 
say. 

Mr. R. Who say 7 

Mr. T. They say. 

Mr.R. Who are They? 

Mr, T. The world generally. Every- 
body says. * People say. 

Mr. R. Can you name a single person 
beside yourself who says it 7 

Mr. T. Eeally, so many people say it 
that I can not think of any one in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. R. Perhaps I will quicken your 
memory by and by. But what of Mrs. 
Bollins7 

Mr. T. She's on the point of being 
married again. So they say. 

Mr. R. Indeed ! To whom 7 

Mr. T. To a Mr. Edffard Edwards. 

Mr. R. (aside). Her own brother ! 
(Aloud.) Are you sure of this 7 

Mr. T. 0, yes ! He has been residing 
in the house with her. They take roman- 
tic walks together. The wedding is to 
take place immediately. So they say. 

Mr. R. Who say 7 

Mr. T. Well, I told you. They say. 
What would you have more 7 

Mr. R. Who hre they? 

Mr. T. How should I know 7 You are 
the most unreasonable man I ever met 
with. I say they say, and you ask who 



say. As if any better authority could be 
given ! 

Mr. R. Did They Say ever say that 
you were a meddling, (following him about 
the stage. Tattle retreating at every step) 
prying, gossiping, impertinent, mid'chie- 
vous, unscrupulous, malicious retailer of 
absurd slanders 7 

Mr, T, What do you mean, sir, by 
such language 7 I'll have you arrested. 
Lawyer Fleeceum is my particular friend. 
If there was only a witness it hand, sir, 
I *d make you pay a pretty sum for this. 
Keep your hands off, sir ! No matter, sir; 
kick me — kick me ! I see a witness 
yonder. I '11 have you arrested for assault 
and battery. Kick me, if you like. 

Mr. R. 1 shall not indulge you so far. 
But, take warning, sir, how you quote Mr. 
They Say for your scandalous .reports. 
Old They Say is a liar and a coward. 

Mr. T. That's libelous, sir. I wish I 
knew your name. 

Mr. R. My name is Bollins, and that 
cottage on the hill, there, is mine. 

Mr. T. Wheugh ! You Mr. Bollins 7 

Mr. R. The same. 

Mr. T. Did n't you once rob a bank 7 

Mr, R. I once plucked a rose from a 
bank in a friend's garden, whereupon 
another friend playfully remarked that he 
had caught me robbing a bank. Some 
Irish laborers heard him say it, and may 
have misunderstood it. This probably is 
the foundation for your story. 

Mr. T. But is n't your wife going to be 
married? Doesn't she walk out every 
day with a young man 7 

Mr. R. That young man is her poor, 
consumptive brother, who has come here 
for change of air. Let me advise you, 
friend They Say, to look before you leap, 
another time. (Exit.) 

Mr. T. Now, isn't it provoking that 
such a nice bit of gossip should be spoiled 7 
No matter! There is a report that the 
Bev. Mr. Pine has been seen playing at 
ninepins. He does it for his health, he 
says. Ha, ha, ha! For his health, in- 
deed! I'll make a nice stir-up in his 
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congregation about this. We'll have a 
meeting of the parish {rubbing his hands), 
— perhaps a council of ministers, — and 
there'll be a precious tempest at every 
tea-table in the village. Ha, ha ! I see 
sport ahead. (Exit,) 

The Boy at the Dike. — A little boy 
in Holland was returning, one night, from 
a village to which he had been sent by his 
father on an errand, when he noticed the 
water tricking through a narrow opening 
in the dike. He stopped and thought what 
the consequences would be if the hole was 
not closed. He knew, for he had often 
heard his father tell, the sad disasters which 
happened from such small beginnings ; how 
in a few hours the opening would become 
bigger and bigger, and let in the mighty 
mass of waters pressing on the dike, until, 
the whole defense being washed away, the 
rolling, dashing, angry waters would sweep 
on to the next village, destroying life and 
property, and every thing in its way. 
Should he run home and alarm the villag- 
ers, it would be dark before they could ar- 
rive, and the hole might even then be so 
large as to defy all attempts to close it. 
Prompted by these thoughts, he seated him- 
self on the bank of the canal, stopped the 
opening with his hand, and patiently await- 
ed the approach of some villager. But no 
one came. Hour after hour rolled by, yet 
there sat the heroic boy, in cold and dark- 
ness, shivering, wet, and tired, but stoutly 
pressing his hand against the dangerous 
breach. All night he stayed at his post. 
At last the morning broke. A clerg3rman 
walking up the canal heard a groan, and 
looked round to see where it came from. 
" Why are you there, my child ? " he asked, 
seeing the boy, and surprised at his strange 
position. — " I am keeping back the water, 
sir, and saving the village from being 
drowned," answered the child, with lips so 
benumbed with cold that he could scarcely 
speak. The astonished minister relieved 
the boy. The dike was closed, and the 
danger which threatened hundreds of lives 
was prevented. 




^LVN'S FAMILLyi COMPANION. 

The dog has been in all ages the ac- 
knowledged friend of man; his familiar 
and esteemed companion. • Naturally cour- 
ageous, powerful, and fierce, in a savage 
state he is one of the most formidable of 
animals ; but when domesticated, his sole 
ambition is to please. " He then lays his 
force, courage, and all his use^l talents, at 
the feet of his master ; he waits his orders, 
to which he pays implicit obedience. He 
is constant in his affections, friendly without 
interest, and grateful for the slightest 
favors. He is not easily driven off by 
unkindness; but licks the hand that has 
just been uplifted to strike him." 

Thus he becomes identified with his 
master's pursuits and interests. He is 
".treated as one of tlie family;" with a 
marvelous sagacity, he recognizes the look, 
voice, and walk of his master ; rejoices at 
his approach, and solicits his notice, while 
he bravely defends his person. His ser- 
vices are almost essential to civilization ; 
and with his assistance man has obtained 
the conquest of the lower animals, and 
peaceable possession of the earth. Sur- 
rounded by a number of these courageous 
animals, the traveler has been enabled, in 
climes abounding with ferocious beasts, to 
encamp at night in the dreary desert, and 
repose in comparative safety. The flock 
and herd obey the voice of the dog more 
readily .than that of the shepherd ; he con- 
ducts them, guards them, and keeps them 
from capriciously seeking danger, anc^ 
siders their enemies his own. 
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An English officer, who was in Paris in 
1815, mentioned the case of a dog belong- 
ing to a shoe-black, which brought cus- 
tomers to its master. This it did in a very 
ingenious and scarcely honest manner. 
The officer, having occasion to cross one 
of the bridges over the Seine, had his boots, 
which had been previously polished, dirtied 
by a poodle dog rubbing against them. 
He, in consequence, went to a man who 
was stationed on the bridge, and had them 
cleaned. The same circumstance having 
occurred mor^ than once, his curiosity was 
excited, and he watched the dog. He saw 
him roll himself in the mud of the river, 
and then watch for a person with well- 
polished boots, against which he contrived 
to rub himself. Finding that the shoe- 
black was the owner of the dog, he taxed 
him with the artifice ; and, af^er a little 
hesitation, he confessed that he had taught 
the dog the trick in order to procure cus-* 
tomers for himself. 

A gentleman in Staffordshire, England, 
was in the habit of coming to town twice 
in the year, performing part of the journey 
on horseback, accompanied by his little 
terrier, which he usually left in the care of 
bis landlady at St. Albans, till his return. 
On one occasion, calling as usual for his 
little favorite, the lady appeared before 
him with a pitiful countenance. ** Alas, 
sir," said she, " your terrier is lost ! Our 
house-dog and he had a quarrel ; and the 
poor terrier was so worried and bitten 
before we could part them, that I thought 
he could never have got the better of it. 
He, however, crawled out of the yard, and 
was not seen for almost a week. He then 
returned, bringing with him another dog, 
larger by fur than ours ; and they both fell 
on our dog, and bit him so unmercifully 
that he has scarcely since been able to go 
about the yard, or to eat his meat. Your 
dog and his companion then disappeared, 
and have never since been seen at St. 
Albans." The gentleman, howev^, on ar- 
riving at home, found his terrier ; and, on 
inquiry, was informed that since he left for 
town the little creature had returned home, 



and had coaxed away the great house-dog, 
who it seems had, in consequence, followed 
him to St. Albans, and completely avenged 
his injury. 

Two dogs, near New York, were in the 
practice of going out together to hunt 
squirrels On the mountain. One of them, 
in pursuit of some game, got his head fast 
between two rocks, from which he could 
not extricate himself. He remained in 
this situation eight days, during- which 
time his associate fed him 4^ily. Watch 
— for this was his name — was observed 
to whine, and show great uneasiness. He 
would seize every bone and bit of meat he 
could find, and hasten up the mountain, re- 
serving for himself only the crumbs which 
were shaken from the table-cloth. He also 
went often to the master of his friend, and 
by signs endeavored to induce him to fol- 
low him. At length the master began to 
notice the conduct of the dog, and one day 
said to him, »* Watch, do you know where 
poor Alonzo is ? " The dog, appearing to 
understand him, sprang up to him with so 
much force as almost to throw Jiim down, 
and by other signs induced him to follow 
him, and conducted him to his imprisoned 
companion. The poor dog was found to 
have Buffered greatly. In addition to his 
being nearly starved, in his efforta to extri- 
cate himself he had worn the skin from his 
neck and shoulders. Fragments of the 
bones which Watch had brought him lay 
around. 

The eccentricities of some dogs are very 
remarkable. Perhaps none have excited 
more attention than " the firemen's dog," 
as he was called, who possessed a strange 
fancy for attending all the fires which oc- 
curred in Boston. He was the property 
of no individual, and was fed by the fire- 
men generally ; but he would stay with no 
one of them for any length of time. 

The Esquimaux dog performs the part of 
the horse in drawing the Esquimaux in the 
sledge over the snow, and he pursues the 
reindeer, the seal, or the bear. The dogs 
of St. Bernard are sent out on errands of 
compassion, with provisions for the traveler 
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Ore«t 8L Bcnuird Dog. 

benighted or endangered by the snow- 
Btorm. Some years ago, a ship belonging 
to Newcastle was wrecked near Yarmouth, 
in England, and a Newfoundland dog alone 
escaped to the shore, bringing in his mouth 
the captain's pocket-book. He landed 
amidst a number of people, several of whom 
in yain attempted to take from him his 
prize. The sagacious animal, as if sensible 
of the importance of the charge, which, in 
all probability, was delivered to him by his 
perishing master, at length leaped fawn- 
ingly against the breast of a man who had 
attracted his notice among the crowd, and 
delivered the book to him. 



HOW AND WHEN TO STOOP. 

Benjamin Franklin, when a young 
man, visited the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather. 
When the interview was ended, the reverend 
gentleman showed him, by a back way, 
out of the house. As they proceeded along 
a narrow passage, the doctor said to the 
lad, ^'Stoop ! STOOP ! ! " Not immediately 
comprehending the meaning of the advice, 
he took another step, and brought his head 
pretty violently against a beam that pro- 
jected over the passage. " My lad," said 
the divine, " you are young, and the world 
is before you; learn to stoop as you go 
through it, and you will save yourself many 
a hard thump." 

Not an easy science to learn, is it ? the 
science of stooping gracefully, and at the 
right time. When a man stands before 



you in a passion, fuming « 
and foaming, although 
you know that he is both 
unreasonable and wrong, 
it is folly to stand as 
straight, and stamp as 
hard, and talk as loud, 
as he does. This places 
two temporary madmen 
— face to face. Stoop as 
^^^ you would if a tornado 
^,ijj^^ were passing. It is no 
'^ ^ disgrace to stoop before 
a heavy wind. The reed 
bends to the wind, while 
the unyielding oak is torn up by the roots. 
It is just as sound philosophy to echo back 
the bellowings of a mad bull, as it is to 
respond in kind to the ravings of a mad 
man, or — pardon me, ladies ! — of a mad 
woman. Stoop ! gracefully, deferentially, 
and amid the pauses of the .wind throw 
in the still small voice, the " soft and gentle 
words which turn away wrath." 

When reproved for an error you have 
committed, for a wrong you have perpe- 
trated, for a neglect chargeable against 
you, stoop ! Do not justify or palliate a 
palpable fault. This only intensifies and 
aggravates the wrong. This excites direr 
indignation. Stoop ! If you say, mildly, 
** I know I was wrong ; forgive me," you 
have stolen away all your complainant's 
thunder. I have seen this tried with the 
happiest effect. A friend came to me once 
with a face black with frowns, and ire all 
bottled up ready for an explosion, because 
I had failed to fulfill some promised com- 
mission. I prognosticated the storm, and 
took both his hands in mine as he ap- 
proached, simply saying, " I am very sorry 
I forgot; pardon me this time." What 
could the man say 7 He kept the cork in 
his bottle, and I escaped a terrible blast. 

How much more easily and pleasantly 
we' should get through life, if we only knew 
how and when to stoop h But, when tempted 
to do a mean thing or a wrong thing, 
when solicited to evil by associates or cir- 
cumstances, then don't stoop ! 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Albxander, the son of Philip, succeeded 
at the age of twenty to the throne of Mac- 
edon, about 336 years before the Christian 
era. On the night of his birth, the great 
temple of Diana, at Eph'esus, one of the 
most - wonderful edifices ever erected by 
human skill, was burnt to the ground by 
He-ros'tr&tus, who madly hoped to per- 
petuate his memory by the incendiary 
deed. 

The first warlike expedition of Alexan- 
der was against the barbarians to the north 
of his kingdom. During his engagements 
here a powerful confederacy was formed 
against him by the Grecian states; and 
the Thebans, upon a false report of his 
death, killed all the Macedonians within 
the reach of their fiiry. 

Alexander speedily came against their 
city, took it, and utterly destroyed it : six 
thousand of the inhabitants were slain, and 
thirty thousand were sold for slaves. Thisi 
dreadful exanfple of severity spread the 
terror of his arms through all Greece, and 
those who had been opposed to him were 
compelled to submit. 

A general assembly of the states of 
Greece was now summoned at Corinth. 
Alexander, as heir of his fkther« was made 
generalissimo against the Persians, and he 
immediately commenced preparations for 
the momentous expedition. 

Alexander set oflf with an armv of only 
thirty thousand foot and five Inousand 
horse, and provisions for a single month. 
15 



He crossed the Hellespont, and marched 
through Asia Minor, toward Persia. Da- 
ri'us resolved to crush at once this incon- 
siderate youth, and met him on the banks 
of the Gran'icus, with a hundred thousand 
foot and ten thousand horse. The Greeks 
swam the river, their king leading the van, 
and, attacking the astonished Persians, left 
twenty thousand dead upon the field, and 
put to flight their whole army. Darius 
was left almost alone in his lofty chariot ; 
he had but just time to get on horseback 
and gallop away from the battle. 

Alexander now sent home his fleet, leav- 
ing to his army the sole alternative 
that they must subdue Asia or perish. 
Prosecuting their course for some time 
without resistance, the Greeks were attacked 
by the Persians in a narrow valley of 
Cilicia, near the town of Issus. The Per- 
sian host amounted to four hundred thou- 
sand, but their situation w{is such that 
only a small part could come into action, 
and they were defeated with prodigious 
slaughter. The loss of the Persians was 
a hundred and ten thousand ; that of the 
Greeks, very inconsiderable. 

Afler the battle of Issus, Alexander 
besieged Tyre; but the Tyrians resisted 
him, with great bravery, for seven months. 
At length the city was taken by storm, 
and thirty thousand of its population were 
sold for slaves, and two thousand were 
crucified upon the sea-shore, for no other 
crime than that of defending the country 
from an invader. The shocking cnielty of 
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Alexander to this city stamps him with 
eternal infamy. 

InceDsed with the Jews for not sending 
supplies to his army when besieging Tyre, 
Alexander marched to Jerusalem, resolved 
upon its ruin. Jaddus, the high priest, 
and all the other priests of the temple, 
proceeded from the city to meet him, and 
to implore his mercy. Alexander no sooner 
saw the venerable procession than he paid 
the high priest all the tokens of profound 
respect, and left them in satisfaction and 
peace, without in the least molesting the 
temple or the city. 

The whole of Syria had submitted to 
Alexander ; Guza had followed the fate of 
Tyre ; ten thousand of its inhabitants were 
sold into slavery, and its brave defender, 
Bel is, was dragged at the wheels of hb 
victor's chariot — an act far more disgrace- 
ful to the conqueror than to the con- 
quered. 

The taking of Gaza opened Egjrpt to 
Alexander, and the whole country submit- 
ted without opposition. Amidst the most 
incredible fatigues, he led his army through 
the deserts of Lybia, to visit the temple 
of his pretended father, Jupiter of Ammon. 
When intoxicated with the pride of suc- 
cess, he listened to the base flattery of 
the priests ; and, upon the foolish presump- 
tion of his being the son of that Lybian 
god, he received adoration from his fol- 
lowers. 

Returning from Egypt, Alexander trav- 
ersed Assyria, and was met at Arbela by 
Darius, at the head of seven hundred 
thousand men. Peace, on very advanta- 
geous terms, was offered by the Persians, 
but was haughtily rejected. The Persians 
were defeated at Arbela, with the loss of 
three hundred thousand men, and Darius 
fled from province to province. At length, 
betrayed by Bessus, one of his own satraps, 
he was cruelly murdered, and the Per- 
sian empire submitted to the conqueror, 
330 B. c. 

After the battle of Arbela, Alexander 
marched in triumph to the cities of Baby- 
lon, Susa, and Persep'olis, where he found 



amazing treasures. Excited by intemper- 
ance, and instigated by a wicked woman, 
he set fire to the magnificent palaces of the 
Persian kings, that no one should enjoy 
them but himself. 

Alexander, firmly persuaded that the 
sovereignty of the whole habitable globe 
had been decreed him, now projected the 
conquest of India. He penetrated to the 
Ganges, defeated Poms, and would have 
proceeded to the Indian Ocean, if the spirit 
of his army had kept pace with his ambi- 
tion ; but his troops, seeing no end to their 
toils, refused to proceed. Indignant that 
he had found an end to his conquests, he 
abandoned himself to every excess of luxury 
and debauchery. 

Returning again to Babylon, laden with 
the riches and plunder of the East, ho 
entered that celebrated city in the greatest 
pomp and magnificence. His return to it, 
however, was foretold by his magicians as 
fatal, and their prediction was fulfilled. 

Giving himself up still further to intoxi- 
cation and vice of every kind, he at last, 
afler a fit of drunkenness, was seized with 
a fever, which at intervals deprived him of 
his reason, and after a few days put a 
period to his existence; and he died at 
Babylon, on the 21st of April, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, after a reign 
of twelve years and eight months of the 
most brilliant success. His death was so 
sudden and premature, that many attributed 
it to poison. 

There was once a certain pirate who 
made great havoc among t|^e shipping of 
the Mediterranean Sea. He was taken 
prisoner by the Macedonian soldiers, and 
brought before Alexander, who asked him 
by what right he committed his robberies. 
" I am a robber by the same right that you 
are a conqueror," was the reply. " The 
only diffjBrence between us is, that I have 
but a few men, and can do but little mis- 
chief; while you have a large army, and 
can do a great deal." 

It mittit be confessed that this is the chief 
difference between many conquerors and 
robbers. 
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BUNCOMBR 

From the Speech of Edward Everett, at the ban- 
quet of the Demooratio Clab, in Boston, July 6th, 
1858. 

Sib, I have lately seen much of this 
noble ooontry, and I have learned, as I 
have seen it more, to love it better. The 
enterprising, ingenious, and indomitable 
North; the substantial and magnificent 
Central States, the great balance-wheel of 
the system ; the youthful, rapidly expand- 
ing, and almost boundless West ; the ar- 
dent, genial, and hospitable South — I 
hare traversed them all. I leave to others, 
at home or abroad, to vilify them in whole 
or in part. I shall not follow the example. 
They have all their faults, for they are 
inhabited not by angels, but by human 
beings. But it would be well, in the 
language of President Kirkland, for those 
** who rebuke their brethren for the faults 
of men, not to display themselves the pas- 
sions of de'mons." 

For myself, I have found in every part 
of the country generous traits of character, 
vast and well-understood capacities of prog'- 
ress, and hopeful auguries of good ; and, 
taken in the aggregate, they are the abode 
of a population as intelligent, as prosper- 
ous, as moral and religious, as any to be 
found on the surface of the globe. 

There is, however, one little comer of 
each which I should like to annihilate ; if 
1\ could wield a magician's wand, I would 
smk it to the center. Its name is Bun- 
combe : not the respectable county of that 
name in North Carolina, against which I 
have nothing to say, but a pestilent little 
political electioneering Buncombe, in every 
state, and every district, which is the pro- 
lific source of most of our troubles. 

If we could get rid, sir, of Buncombe, 
and if we could bring back the harmony 
which reigned on the day which we cele- 
brate, and the days which preceded and 
followed it, — when Massachusetts sum- 
moned Washington to lead the armies of 
New England ; when Virginia and Carolina 
sent their supplies of com and of rice to 
feed their famished brethren in Boston; 



when Jefierson and Adams joined hands 
to draft the great Declaration, — if I could 
live to see that happy day, I would, upon 
my honor, sir, go to my grave as cheerfully 
as the tired and contented laborer goes to 
his nightly rest. I shall, in the course of 
nature, go to it before long, at any rate ; 
and I wish no other epitaph to be placed 
upon it than this : " Through evil report 
and through good report, he loved his 
whole country." 



THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1776. 
From the same Speech. 

I KNOW, sir, that << Union-saving," as it 
is derisively called, is treated in some 
quarters with real or affected contempt. 
I am content to share in the ridicule which 
attaches to an anxiety for the preservation 
of the Union, which prompted one sixth 
part of Washington's farewell address. 
Would to Heaven that his sadly eamest 
counsels on this subject might spread peace 
and brotherly love throughout the land, as 
if the sainted hero himself could burst his 
cerements, and proclaim them in visible 
presence before his fellow-citizens ! They 
would be worth to us, merely in reference 
to national strength, more than armies or 
navies, or " walls along the steep." I speak 
literally, sir : it were better for the safety 
of the country against a foreign foe that 
the Union of the States should be preserved, 
than that we should wield the army of 
Napoleon and the navy of England, while 
hovering on the verge of separation. It 
would be less dangerous that the combined 
fleets of Europe should thunder in our sea- 
ports, than that one half of the country 
should be arrayed against the other. 

I must not, however, forget» sir, that you 
bid me speak of ** the day we celebrate." 
But how can I do so in worthy terms, un- 
less, indeed, I could borrow the breathing 
thoughts, the burning words, to which we 
have already listened with delight ! Surely 
a day without a parallel in the history of 
nations ! For where, in the annals of man- 
kind, in ancient or modem times, can we 
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find a day like that, on which, after centu- 
ries of conscious and unconscious prepara- 
tion, — upon the illustrious theater of a 
vast continent, hidden for thousands of 
years from the rest of mankind, — a group 
of feeble colonial dependencies, bj one 
authentic and solemn act, proclaimed them- 
selves to the world an independent confed- 
eracy of Sovereign States ! 

I repeat, sir, that on the Fourth of July, 
eighty-two years ago, a deed which not 
France, nor England, nor Rome, nor 
Greece, can match in all their annals, was 
done at Philadelphia, in Independence 
Hall. Let Philadelphia guard that hall 
as the apple of her eye. Let time respect 
and violence spare it. Let every stone, and 
every brick, and every plank, and every 
bolt, from the foundation to the pinnacle, be 
sacred. Let the rains of heaven fall 
softly on the roof, and the winds of 
winter beat gently at the door. Let it 
stand to the end of time, second only to 
Mount Vernon, as the sanctuary of Ameri- 
can patriotism. Let generation on genera- 
tion of those who taste the blessings of 
that great declaration pay their homage at 
the shrine, and deem it no irreverence, as 
they kneel in gratitude to the Providence 
which guided and inspired the men who as- 
sembled therein, to call its walls salvation, 
and its gates praise ! 



An Apt Compuhxnt. — I heard the 
late Mr. Samuel Rogers, the venerable 
banker-poet, of London, more than once 
relate that he was present, on the 10th of 
December, 1790, when Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds delivered the last of his discourses 
before the Royal Academy of Art. Ed- 
mund Burke was also one of the audience; 
and at the close of the lecture Mr. Rogers 
saw him go up to Sir Joshua, and heard him 
say, in the fullness of his delight, in the 
words of Milton, 

'* The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left hia voiee, that he a while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear." 

When our Mend (Ruftis Ohoate) con- 



cluded his superb oration, this morning, I 
was ready, like Mr. Cruger, of York ( who 
stood with Burke for the representation of 
Bristol), " to say ditto to Mr. Burke." I 
was unwilling to believe that the noble 
strain, by turns persuasive, melting, and 
sublime, had ended. — Edward Everetty 
July bth, 1858. 



THE SPIDER. 



Ebnsst had accompanied his father into 
the vineyards, which were rich with promise 
for the coming autumn. There he found a 
honey-bee struggling in the web of a large 
garden spider, which had already opened 
its fangs to seize upon its prey ; but Ernest 
set the bee at liberty, and destroyed the 
glistening snare. 

The father, observing what had passed, 
inquired of his son how he could so lightly 
esteem the skill and ingenuity of the little 
artist as to annihilate its work in a moment. 
<* Didst thou not see with what beauty and 
order those slender threads were inter- 
woven 7 How couldst thou, then, be at the 
same moment so pitiful, and yet so hard- 
hearted?" 

But the boy excused himself, saying, 
"Li there not evil in the spider's art? 
for it only tends to destruction, whereas 
the bee gathers honey and wax within its 
cell. So I gave freedom to the bee, and 
destroyed the spider's web." 

The ^ther was pleased at this decision 
of a simple child, who saw no beauty in 
ingenuity when its aim was destruction. 

** But," continued the father, ** perhaps 
thou hast been unjust toward the spider. 
See how it protects our ripening grapes 
from the flies and wasps, by means of the 
net which it weaves around the branches." 

" Does it do so," asked the boy, " with 
the intention of protecting our grapes, or 
merely that it may satisfy its own thirst 
for blood?" 

" Truly," replied his father, " it troubles 
itself very little about our grapes." 

" O," said Ernest, " then the good it 
does can not be worth much ; for I have 
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heard you say that it is a goqd will alone 
which can impart beauty or goodness even 
to the most useful actions." 

"Very true, my boy. We may be 
thankful, howerer, that in the course of 
nature that which is evil often fosters what 
is good and useful, without intending to 
do so." 

"Wherefore," inquired Ernest, "does 
the spider sit so solitary in his web, whilst 
the bees live sociably together, and work 
in union? Why might not the spiders 
also make one huge web, and use it in 
common 7 " 

" Dear child," answered his fiither, " a 
good object alone can insure friendly co- 
operation. The bond of wickedness or 
selfishness contains within itself the seeds 
of dissolution. Therefore, wise Nature 
never attempts that which men too often 
learn by their own experience to be vain 
and impracticable." 

On their way homeward, the father 
observed, "Hast thou not learnt some- 
what from the spider to-day, my boy? 
Kemember that in this world we shall often 
find good and evil mixed together, — our 
friends and our foes side by side, — so that 
what is good may, from the contrast, ap- 
pear all the more beautiAfi. Thus may 
we learn a lesson even from what is evil in 
itself." 



SUCCESS OF OUR REPUBLIC. 

From the Oration of Caleb Cnahing in New York, 
July 5th, 1858. 

I AVBE that the present condition, not 
less than the history of the Union, serves 
to prove its preeminent success beyond all 
other existing governments of Christendom. 
Let us see. I will compare the United 
States, not with the other republics of 
America, but with the 'great states of 
Europe. 

They say we possess no adequate mili- 
tary organization. It is true we do not 
support immense standing armies ; but, for 
that very cause, we retain the larger re- 
served capacity of military execution in 



the hour of need. To say nothing of our 
having encountered, with glory unsurpassed, 
all the chances of a foreign war on the 
plains of Mexico, we have twice challenged 
to arms that proud England whose child 
we are. 

Alexander would take part in the Olym- 
pic games, if he might obtain kings for 
competitors. We certainly have had Eu- 
ropean antagonists worthy of the Republic. 
In the first war with England we achieved 
our independence on the land ; in the sec- 
ond, our independence on the sea. We 
plucked from the banners of invading 
armies the laurels accumulated on them by 
a hundred victories ; we conquered the 
conquerors of Europe and Asia — for to us 
alone have British armies surrendered ; and 
the triumphs of Saratoga, of Yorktown, 
and of the Thames, bear witness that the 
blood of our fathers of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, runs red in the veins of their 
descendants in America. 

True it is, I know, that our country is 
not bristled over with the bayonets of 
standing armies, nor our land covered 
with citadels, like France, Austria, Prus- 
sia, Russia; but let no vain thought of 
our being weak in a military respect 
enter the imaginations of foreign enemies, 
if such we have, or shall have, in Europe 
or America. No, for every freeman of 
the United States is a soldier, every city is 
a citadel of brave men, every rural home is 
a fortress, or the unit of an army ready to 
be combined in a moment &r the defense 
of the Union. Our militia is the inex- 
haustible resource of military strength. 
Have not we of this generation seen it in 
the fields of Queenstown and of New Or- 
leans ? Have we not seen it jn^the plains 
and in the mountain passes ofllexico ? 

But we are told that popular commotion, 
or other abusesof public or of individual free- 
dom, disturb our great cities, and sometimes 
threaten the public peace in our frontier 
settlements. Civic disturbances — frontier 
commotion — forsooth ! What is all that, 
compared with the desolating wars, the 
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BangaiDary insurrectionSy confiBcations, ex- 
iles, and deaths by the ax, which are the 
daily experience of Europe ? 

Did we, the people of the United States, 
when we embarked on the great adventure 
of sovereignty — did we expect to sail for 
ever along the surface of smooth summer 
seas, with smiling skies overhead, and 
,&voring breezes to fill our canvas; with 
no reefs or shoals in our course — not even 
a drifting cloud on high to warn us of the 
emergency of some possible act of man- 
hood? 

No. Not thus did the people of the 
United States conceive of government.. 
They knew that with power must be perils 
and cares. They foresaw that, in the 
changes of time, troubles, commotions, in- 
surrections, foreign wars, civil wars, might, 
one after the other, come upon us, as upon 
all other governments. Such is the inherent 
condition of all human affairs. And all 
such hazards we have been prepared to 
meet, as they should arrive, and we have 
met and overcome, with the spirit of a 
generous patriotism, as became the free 
citizens of a republic. 

And so, dangers ima^ary and dangers 
real, trials apprehended and trials endured, 
have come and gone, to be no more remem- 
bered than a bleak winter day when it has 
given place to the gay promise of spring, 
or the shock of a past combat as the con- 
queror ascends the cap'i-toHne stairs in 
triumph. All such trials have disappeared 
like light clouds over the disc of the sun, 
withput leaving so much as a tarnish on 
the bright fiice of the Constitution of the 
Union ! 



Jtam th« New BngUmd Vanner. 

^LITTLE TEONGS. 
Perhaps there is no one thing in which 
mankind so generally and so frequently 
make a mistake as in the neglect of little 
things. Let us look first at the school-boy. 
He makes his first mistake in supposing 
that it is of no importance if he is heedless 
about his spelling, his hand-writing, and 
his reading. K he plays truant, it is of 



little moment .to him. But, if he persists 
in neglecting the^e apparently little things, 
he will certainly grow up to be a bungler 
in great things. 

I have seen a boy spurn with contempt 
a subject proposed for composition, — as, for 
example, a bee^ — regarding it altogether 
beneath his attention. But Baron Cuvier, 
one of the most learned men the world 
ever saw, attributed his whole success as a 
scientific man to the study of insects. Sir 
Walter Scott, who is known to every liter- 
ary person, at least, acquired his success by 
his attention to little things. Suppose he 
was visiting the ruins of some abbey, — 
with pencil and note-book in hand, he 
would note down every insect, plant, rock, 
or tree, that he saw, and then interweave 
them all into his next book, to be read with 
interest by those who despise little things. 

Every man in active life must attend to 
little things. Carry a check for a thou- 
sand dollars into a bank, and the cashier 
would attend to the little circumstance of 
your signing your name on its back. It 
is a little thing, of itself, but neglected it 
would soon ruin a bank. The sea-captain 
must attend to little thmgs, or his ship will 
be wrecked. But it is the farmer^s boy, 
especially, who should learn this habit. 

A little hole in a fence may cause your 
whole garden to be destroyed. A little 
hole in a fence rarely ever grows smaller 
of itself; so a little duty neglected rarely 
ever passes unnoted, but results in some 
trouble. A little attention to that young 
cow will make her gentle. Much of a 
farmer's income is made up of little things, 
and he who does not attach importance to 
these little rills of profit will never enjoy 
a large stream as the result of their flow- 
ing together. A man may be stingy and 
mean, but this has nothing to do with strict 
economy in the use of time and money. 

Having penned these thoughts, which 
passed through my mind while tying up 
some little trees to stakes to prevent their 
being broken down by the snow, I remain 
as little as ever, N. T. Trux. 

Bethel, Me., January 1, 1868. 
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THOUGHTS OF AN OLD SMOKER. 

A QUARTER of a oentury ago, I began to 
master two difficult attainments : I learnt 
to shave, and I learnt to smoke. Of these 
two attamments, smoking was incom'para- 
blj the hardest ; but I managed it What 
has it cost me 7 Looking at it altogether, 
and taking into account cigars, cigar-cases, 
cigar-tubes, tobacco, pipes, and matches; 
considering, too, that I have been a con- 
stant and persevering, though not an enor- 
mous smoker, I may fairly conclude that, 
take one time with another, smoking has 
cost me half a dollar a week, for twenty- 
five years. 

Half a dollar a week ; that is to say, 
twenty-six dollars a year : making for the 
whole period, and without reckoning in- 
terest, either compound or simple, the sum 
of six^undred and fifty dollars. A friend 
at my side tells me that a dollar a week 
would be nearer the mark ; but, that I may 
keep within compass, I shall let the more 
moderate computation remain. 

Six hundred and fifty dollars — setting 
aside the consideration of interest — is a 
large sum. If, twenty-five years ago, in- 
stead of a tobacco-box, I had set up a 
money-box, and dropped into it a weekly 
half-dollar, I can not avoid the conclusion 
that L should now be somewhat richer than 
I am ; and there are many things that I 
could do with six hundred and fifty dollars. 
This sum might serve me for half a year's 
house-keeping; or it might pay for my 
boy's tuition two years at college; or it 
might retiimish my house. 

If, again, the half-dollar a week had been 
devoted to paying, the expense of insuring 
my life, and I were to die to-morrow, my 
family would be the better for my self- 
denial by some two thousand dollars. Or, 
if I had spent a half-dollar a week on lit- 
erature, my library would now be, and 
much to my advantage, larger than it is. 
Or if, laying aside selfish considerations, I 
had set apart the half-dollar a week to 
works of charity and mercy, the world 
might have been the better for it. Many 
a heartache might have been relieved by 



the six hundred and fifty dollars which I 
have puffed away. I think, then, that if 
I had to begin life again, I would not learn 
to smoke. 

I know it may bo said that the same 
arguments could be raised against this, that, 
and the other superfluity, which might be 
done without. But I am not writing about 
this, that, and the other superfluity ; I am 
writing about tobacco-smoke. 

To turn to another thought : I am not 
quite sure that smoking is a healthy prac- 
tice. I know it is not necessary to health, 
My wife does not smoke, and, so far as I can 
see, she does not suffer irom the privation. 
I might go a step further, and say I have 
a strong suspicion that sometimes smoking 
disagrees with some of us, and is rather 
detrimental to health than otherwise. 

Then, again, I can not help the convic- 
tion that smoking is rather the reverse 
of a sweet and cleanly habit. Not to 
speak of the odor of stale tobacco-smoke 
which it imparts to the clothes, the effect 
upon the breath is very disagreeable. 
Three or four hours after smoking a cigar, 
I have sometimes undertaken to kiss my 
wife or daughter, and seen her turn away 
with an expression of nausea. Moreover, 
the expectoration which smoking provokes 
is far from a pleasant or cleanly habit. 
On these accounts, then, had I to pass 
through life again, I think I would deter- 
mine to pass through it without learning to 
smoke. 

Again, I think that smoking does not 
add to a man's respectability. I am not 
sure that it has not, sometimes, a contrary 
tendency. This may depend on circum- 
stances. But I am reluctantly- compelled 
to admit, if a smoker be ja^oned a 
respectable man, it is in spite oBis habit, 
and not because of it. 

I think, moreover, that smoking is not 
one of the things which help to push a man 
onward in the world ; and I am mistaken 
if, sometimes, the habit is not like a clog to 
keep him back. In other words, I can not 
but be persuaded that — all thing? else 
being equal — the man who does not 
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smoke has a better chance of success in 
the world than the man who does: and 
as, if I were young again, I should wish 
to succeed, if possible, I think I would 
not learn to smoke. 

And I do not wonder that men of busi- 
ness, and employers graerally, look with 
suspicion upon tobacco-smokers ; for, though 
a youth or a man, in spite of this practice, 
may be a valuable servant, it is not to be 
denied that the smoker, at times, lays him- 
self open to temptations, strongly tugging 
at him, to draw him aside from integrity 
and honor. It is not every smoker that 
can puff away at a dry pipe ; and the 
youth who, to be manly, puts himself to 
the discomfort of learning to smoke, is 
likely also, with the same object in view, 
to learn to tipple. Therefore, were I to 
begin the world again, I think I would not 
learn to smoke. 

I think, lastly, that it is very disgusting 
to see beardless youths, and boys just enter- 
ing their teens, puffing and spitting in the 
public streets. It was but an evening or 
two ago that I met a little mannikin, about 
four foet in height, and probably twelve 
years of age, with a face as smooth as a 
girPs, sucking furiously at a dirty cigar, 
nearly as long as his arm, till the ashes on 
the end glowed with a burning heat. And 
the most charitable wish I could frame for 
the poor, misguided lad was, that before he 
got to the end of his cigar he might be 
desperately sick. 

Seriously, I have observed so many 
mischiefs connected with smoking ; have 
known so many shipwrecks made by it, — 
ay. even of faith and a good conscience ; 
have seen- so much time wasted, so much 
money t^^and so much health ; and have 
witnesseVR) much deterioration of charac- 
ter in some who have given themselves up 
to the practice, to be led captive by it, at 
its will, that, though I may have escaped, 
by God's help, its worst evils, yet, if I had 
to begin life again, I would not — I think 
I would not — learn to smoke. 



Ages of Animals. — A bear rarely lives 
twenty years ; a dog lives twenty years ; a 
wolf, twenty; a fox, fourteen or sixteen. 
Lions are long-lived, — Pompey lived to the 
age of twenty. The average of cats is four- 
teen years; a squirrel, seven or eight ; rab- 
bits, seven. Elephants have been known 
to live to the great age of four hundred 
years. When Alexander the Great had 
conquered one Porus, King of India, he 
took a great elephant, which had fought 
Yery valiantly for the king, named him 
" Ajax," and dedicated him to the sun, and 
let him go, with this inscription : " Alexan- 
der, the son of Jupiter, has dedicated Ajax 
to the sun." This elephant was found three 
hundred and sixty-five years after. Swine 
have been known to live to the age of thirty 
years ; the rhinoceros, to twenty. A horse 
has been known to live to the age qf sixty- 
two, but averages twenty to thirty. Cam- 
els sometimes live to the age of one hundred. 
Stags are long-lived. Sheep seldom ex- 
ceed ten. Oows live about fifteen years. 
Cuvier considers it probable that whales 
sometimes live to the age of one thousand. 
The dolphin and porpoise attain the age of 
thirty. An eagle died at Vienna at the 
age of one hundred and four years. Ha- 
vens have frequently reached the age of 
one hundred. Swans have been known to 
live three hundred and sixty years. Mr. 
Mallerton has the skeleton of a swan that 
attained the age of two hundred and ninety 
years. Pelicans are long-lived. A tor- 
toise has been known to live to the age of 
one hundred and seven. 



Mr. Twiss, a romancing traveler, was 
talking of a church he had seen in Spain a 
mile and a half Jong. << Bless me ! " said 
Garrick, " how broad was it ? " — " About 
ten yards," said Twiss. — " This is, you '11 
observe, gentlemen," said Garrick to the 
company, " not a round lie, but differs from 
his other stories, which are generally as 
broad as they are long." 
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A BRIDGE. 

A Bridge is a road or path carried over 
a river. The first or primitive bridge 
was perhaps a tree thrown over a stream, 
which could not be very wide. • Stepping- 
stones in shallow rivers, covered with 
planks from stone to stone, exhibit the 
first mde idea of stones and arches, which 
science has brooght to the present perfec- 
tion. 

In deeper rivers an accumulation of 
stones would form a loftier pier ; and when 
the openings were sufficiently narrow, and 
the slabs of stone sufficiently long, they 
would probably be placed across, and thus 
a larger bridge would be constructed. 

In early times, the use of bridges over 
broad rivers was not thought of. Ships, 
boats, and rafts, answered all purposes; 
but when large numbers of people dwelt 
together and formed cities, the necessity of 
land conmiunication between the two sides 
of a river was felt, and bridges were con- 
structed. 

The first step in building a bridge is to 
prepare a coffer-dam, or water-tight cham- 
ber, by driving piles in the bed of the 
stream, filling their inter'sti-ces with clay, 
and pumping out the water within the 
enclosure. The foundation of the bridge 
is then laid, and the piers are erected with 
their greatest length in the direction of thd 



stream, to the height from which they are 
to expand into the arch ; that is, just above 
high-water mark. 

The process of centering now commences. 
A framework of wood, composed of many 
pieces, is made. This is elevated by a 
pair of high shears, like those used for 
placing the mast of a vessel in the seat 
After this is made quite firm and secure, 
the stones are formed, and laid archways 
over it, so as to form the arch. 

The weight of the immense mass of 
stones pressing on the wooden frame would 
prevent its being removed, but for a clever 
contrivance. The base of each line of 
timbers rests on a series of wedges, so that 
every blow of the hammer applied to the 
point of the wedge loosens it ; and thus 
it is easily taken to pieces, leaving the 
enormous masses of stone forming the 
arch suspended in mid-air, and tied to- 
gether, as it were, by the stone in the cen- 
ter, called the key-st<me. 

Bridges have been made 0^ rope, stone, 
brick, wood, iron, and chain-work. Qer- 
many is the place for wooden bridges, as 
England is for iron. South America fur- 
nishes many instances of rope bridges, over 
which the natives pass to and fro, being 
swung in a cradle or bands, and pulled 
backward and forward by ropes. Other 
bridges, formed by bamboo canes, may be 
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walked over, though the motion is not very 
agreeable to Europeans. 

It is bj means of a rope bridge of ex- 
traordinary length, which may be traversed 
by loaded mules, that the South Americans 
have succeeded, within these few years, in 
establishing a permanent communication 
between the towns of Quito and Lima. 

In England, suspension bridges are made 
of iron. The most celebrated is that over 
the Menai Strait, between the isle of 
Anglesea and Caernarvonshire, in Wales. 
It was finished in 1825. The roadway is 
100 feet above the surface of water 
at high tide; the opening between the 
points of suspension is 560 feet. The 
whole is suspended from four lines of strong 
iron cables, by perpendicular cords, five 
feet apart. The cables pass through rollers, 
on the top of pillars, and are fixed to the 
frames under ground, which are kept down 
by strong masonry. The weight of the 
whole bridge, betweeq the points of suspen- 
sion, is 489 tons. 




800 feet in length, and 230 feet above the 
water. The width of the bridge is forty 
feet It is supported by sixteen wire 
cables, 1100 feet long, and upward of 
twelve inches' in circumference, having a 
strength equal to 6500 tons, tension strain. 
Wooden bridges are usually supported 
upon piles, driven into the earth at short 
distances, or upon frames of timber ;^ but, 
in deep and powerful currents, they must 
be supported by strong piers and abut- 
ments. The bridge between these piers 
consists of a stiff frame of carpentry, so . 
constructed that it may act as one piece, 
and may not bend or break with its own 
weight. The strongest wooden bridges are 
made with curved ribs, which rise above 
the abutments in the form of an arch. 

A remarkable suspension bridge has been 
erected over a rapid stream in the northern 
part of India ; it consists entirely of cane 
and iron fastenings. Upon the whole, it is 
lighter than a rope bridge. It is 130 
feet long, and five wide. The canes, 
which are from 100 to 225 feet long, 
and from one to two inches in diame- 
ter, are brought from the north- 
eastern frontier, where they may be 
had for the trouble of collectbg 
them. 



The great advantage of suspension 
bridges consists in their stability of equi- 
librium, in consequence of which a smaller 
amount of materials is necessary for their 
constructionjthan for that of any other 
bridge. If a suspension bridge be shaken, 
or thrown out of its equilibrium, it returns 
by its own weight to its proper place. 

The suspension bridge over the Niagara 
River, about two miles below the Falls, is 
one of the greatest marvels of art in 
America. It spans the narrow gorge of 
the river by a reach, from pier to pier, of 
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God blees our natiye land ! 
May Heayen*8 protecting hand 

BtUl guard our shore ! 
May peace her power extend, 
Foe be transformed to fHend, 
And all our rights depend 

On war no more. 

May just and righteous laws 
Uphold the public cause, 

And bless our State ! 
Home of the brave and free. 
The land of liberty — 
We pray that still on thee 

Heaven's smiles may wait 

And not this land alone. 
But be God's mercies known 

From shore to shore ! 
Lord, make the nations see 
That men should brothers be. 
And form one fomily, 

The wide world o'er ! 



THE PRISONER OP CHttLON. 
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Fori 

«« STRIKE ON." 

Algernon Sidney, charged with high treason, waa 
beheaded oh Tower Hill, London, in the year 1683. 
After a few minntes given to prayer, he submitted 
to his fate with great firmness. As h*b laid his head 
on the block the executioner inquired, "Sir, will 
you rise again ? '' To which Sidney replied, " Not 
till the general resurrection. Strike on ! " 

On the verge of eternity, calmly surreying 
The dark rolling waters that trembled beneath, 

Sidney,' martyr of liberty, ended his praying. 
And patiently waited the coming of death ; 

His head on the block, bat his spirit away 

In the land where the tyrant shall forfeit his sway ! 

The safierer*s words, how undaunted, how cheer- 
ing ! 
They spoke of a victory gained over ill ; 
They told that this man, whom a despot was fear- 
ing. 
Though conquered by fkte, was a conqueror 
BtiU! 
" The grave has no terror, since o*er it has shone 
The hope that a Saviour has given. Strike on ! ** 

How mighty that hope when the spirit departing 

Must sunder the ties that have bound it so long ! 

Through the gloom of the sepulcher radiance is 

darting. 

Through the silence come tones of the heavenly 

song. 

** The grave has no terror, since o*er it has shone 

The hope that a Saviour has given. Strike on ! '* 

Ah, yes ! though oppression this body may fetter, 
Or drag to the anguish and shame of the block, 

The truth that we die for shall live, every letter; 
At the power of the tyrant the spirit shall mock. 

*< The grave has no terror, since o*er it has shone 

The hope that a Saviour has given. Strike on ! ** 

Then cheer for the right ! and to death bid defi- 
ance! 
How brief at the most all the woe he can bring ! 
Let us dare, let us do, fer the right ! Our reli- 
ance 
Shall be the glad promise of Jesus our King. 
** The grave has no terror, since o'er it has shone 
The hope that a SaTiour has given. Strike on ! " 



A Quaker and a hot-headed youth were 
on a recent occasion quarreling in the street. 
The broad-brimmed friend kept his temper 
most equably, which seemed but to increase 
the anger of the other. " Fellow," said the 
latter, ** I don't know a bigger fool than 
jou are," finishing the sentence with an 
oath. — " Stop, friend," replied the Quaker, 
«' thee forgettest thyself.' 




THE PRISONER OP CHILLON.* 
Failing in his enterprise for the libera- 
tion of Geneva, Bonnlvard was transported 
to the castle of Chillon, where a dreadful 
captivity awaited him. Bound by the mid- 
dle of his body to a chain, the other end 
of which was attached to an iron ring in a 
pillar, he remained in this condition six 
years, free to move the length only of his 
chain, and able to recline only where it 
allowed him to extend himself. 

The pavement was hollowed by his meas- 
ured tread ; but the thought that his cap- 
tivity would perhaps avail nothing for the 
enfranchisement of his country, and that 
Oeneva and he were doomed to perpetual 
fetters, must have been more wearing to 
his mind than his steps to the stone. 

" Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar ; for 't was trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn, as if thy oold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnlvard ! — May none those marks effiMse ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God." 

How happened it, in this long night, 
which no day broke in upon, and where 
the silence was distuibed by no sound save 
that of the waves of the lake dashing 
against the walls of his dungeon, — how 
happened it that the mind did not over- 
power the body, 'or the body the mind? 
Why was it that the jailer, on going his 

ShUfhng, 
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rounds, some morning, did not find his ^is- 
oner either dead or mad? One besetting 
— one eternal idea, — was it not enough 
to break the heart, or paralyze the brain 7 

And, during this time, — during these 
six years, daring this eternity, — not a cry, 
not a murmur, as his jailers testified, es- 
caped from the prisoner ; although, without 
doubt, when the tempest was unloosed, — 
when the gale tore up the waves, when the 
rain and the blast lashed the walls, — he 
too had his utterance ; for then his voice 
might be lost in the great voice of nature ; 
for then Ood only could distinguish his 
cries and sobs ; and, the next day, his jail- 
ers, who had not feasted on his despair, 
would find him calm and resigned, — the 
tempest in his heart subdued and hushed, 
like that in the sky. 

Ah! without that — without that — 
would he not have dashed his brains out 
against the pillar to which he was chained 7 
Could he have awaited that day when his 
countrymen simultaneously burst into his 
prison to rescue and to honor him 7 A 
hundred voices then exclaimed, "Bonni- 
vard, thou art free ! "—And Geneva? "— 
" Is also free ! " 




ENGLISH FLOWERa 
We read much, among the poets, of the 
primrose, 

*< Earliest cUiiighter of the spring.'' 

This flower is one, also, which we cultivate 
in gardens to some extent. The hue is a 
delicate straw-color. It grows in tufts, in 
shady places, and has a pure, serious look, 
which reminds one of the line of Shaks- 
peare, 



" Pale primroses which die unmarried." 

It has also the faintest and most ethereal 
perfume, — a perfume that seems to come 
and go in ^e air like music ; and you per- 
ceive it at a little distance from a tuft of 
tiiem, when you would not if you gathered 
and smelled of them. On the whole, the 
primrose is a poet's and a painter's flower. 
An artist's eye would notice an exquisite 
harmony between the yellow-green hue of 
its leaves and the tint of its blossoms. I 
do not wonder that it has been so great a 
favorite among the poets. It is just such 
a flower as Mozart and Eaphael would 
have loved. 




The BluebelL 



Then there is the bluebell, a bulb, which 
also grows in deep shades. It is a little 
purple bell, with a narrow green leaf, like 
a ribbon. One of the poets makes the but- 
terfly address the flower thus : 

" My own bluebelle, my pretty binebelle, 
I never will roTe where roses dwell! 
My wings you view of your own bright hue, 
And, 0, never doubt that my heart 's true blue! " 



Remarkable Lonobvitt. — The longev- 
ity of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence is remarkable. Out of the 
whole fifty-six, four lived beyond the age 
of ninety, — Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
reaching the advanced age of ninety-five 
years, one month, and twenty-four days. 
Ten exceeded the age of eighty ; ten lived 
beyond seventy years ; fifteen exceeded the 
age of sixty ; ten passed their fiftieth year ; 
six died past forty ; and one is supposed 
to have perished at sea, aged thirty. • 



TRY! 
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TRY! 

BoTs! I am going to try and write 
something for jou. I was a boj onoe, 
and I can remember a good deal of what I 
used to think and feel when I was a boy. 
And I dare say, as hearts are so much 
alike, you think and feel just as I used to 
do. Hence I will try and write what I 
hope may be of use to you. But, at the 
outset, I would hare you know that what I 
am about to tell you b all strictly true. 

Well, now, as it is usual with ministers 
to take a text as a sort of starting-post, I 
think I can not do better than take one. 
But my text is to be very short. Boys, 
you know, are not fond of long texts, as 
they have often to repeat them when they 
get home, or at school next day. T-R-Y ! 
That's my text. 

mnt. T. T stands for thaugU. I 
need not tell you, for I am sure you know 
it too well, that there are many kinds of 
thought. There are good thoughts and 
bad thoughts. There are thoughts about 
time, and ihou^ts about eternity ; thoughts 
for the body, and thoughts for the soul ; 
angry thoughts, and peaceful thoughts; 
selfish thoughts, or thoughts about what we 
shall get and have ; generous thoughts, or 
how we can help others. But, out of the 
many thoughts which pass and repass the 
mind, it is one kind of thought of which I 
want now to speak. It is that sort of 
thought which boys have when they hear 
or read of others. They hear or they read 
of men who have been useful men and hap- 
py men, and what some people call great 
men; and they think, *<Ah! but they^ 
never were as I am. They must have had 
what I have not. They had good homes, 
or great friends, or plenty of money, or 
what not ; and all this was the secret of 
their success. This was why they became 
such useful men, or such happy men." 
Now, dear boys, these are very wrong 
thoughts; for, in most cases, those who 
have become great men and good men had 
not, as boys, what you speak of; for too 
oflen it is, that when boys have such good 



homes (as they are called), or great friends, 
or so much money, they think they need 
not give heed to our text — TRY. 

Second. B. R stands for right. When 
we are about to try to do this, or to do 
that, it is well to think, <<Is it right?'* 
And as it may be hard to know, now and 
then, whether to go here or there, or whether 
to do this or that, is right, I will tell you 
a very ready way to find out if it is right 
or not. Think of and repeat over these 
four short words, " Thou, Gbn, bebst me." 
This will be almost sure to decide the mat* 
ter. And, if helped to do what is right, 
take my word for it, you will be a ten 
times happier boy than if you take your 
own way, and do what is torang. I wUl 
tell you why. I knew a boy once to throw 
a stone and break a window. It was dark, 
and he ran away. But he thought, **Is 
this right ? Should I like any one to serve 
me the same 7 " So he went to the shop, 
and told the person who kept it that it was 
he who had broken the window. Now, it 
was at first quite a task— « really an effort 
— to do t)^s ; but he was all the happier 
afterward. He could not have passed that 
shop without thinking of the broken pane, 
if he had not gone and done what was 
right. It is much the easiest and much 
the best way. 

Again ; I knew a boy once who had a 
very proud heart. He thought a great 
deal too much of what others thought of 
him. But one day he was put to a very 
severe test. His master sent him upon an 
errand. It was to go to a shop in a very 
fine street, where a good many ladies and 
gentlemen used to deal, and to ask the 
shopkeeper for a cent, which his master 
said he owed him. The boy walked up 
that fine street, and, thinking what he had 
to do, said to himself, " I 'd sooner pay the 
ceTit myself, a dozen times over ; but would 
it be right ? Did not my master send me 7 
Are not his commands all the same, whether 
it is for a cent or a dollar 7 " So, feeling 
it was right, mto the shop he went; and, 
when asked what was wanted, said his mas- 
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ter had sent him for a cent. It was a trial, 
but it was a triumph, too. Why? It 
was right. 

Third. Y. YstBLuda for years. A year 
seems a long time when three hundred and 
sixty-five days have to oomo and go before 
it ends ; and when five, or ten, or fifteen 
years have to pass away before such things 
as boys set their minds upon can be had. 
They are apt to want patience, and to say, 
"0, it's no good to think of it! Why 
should I ^ry? What's the use?" This 
is any thing but right, and too often leads 
to what is wr<mg. If, on the other hand, 
the mind is set, first, to think, and, sec- 
ondly, to do what is right, it is strange how 
quickly months and years seem to glide 
away. 



LIFE'S EARLY STEPS. 

Few know of life's beginning ; men behold 
The goal achieved : the warrior, when his sword 
Flaahes red triumph in the noonday sun ; 
The poet, when his lyre hangs on the palm ; 
The statesman, when the crowd proclaim his voioe, 
And mould opinion on his {gifted tonnie. 
They count not lift's first steps, and never think 
Upon the many miserable hours 
When hope deferred was sickness to the heart ; 
They reckon not the battle and the march. 
The long priyations of a wasted youth ; 
They never see the banner till unftirled. 
What are to them the solitary nights 
Passed pale and anxious by the sickly lamp. 
Till the young poet wins the world, at last. 
To listen to the music long his own T 
The crowd attend the statesman's fiery mind 
That makes their destiny ; but they do not trace 
Its struggle, or its long expectancy. 
Hard are life's early steps ; and, but that youth 
Is buoyant, confident, and strong in hope, 
Men wouM behold its threshold and despair. 
Miss Landon. 



What to do whbn a Boat upsets. — 
The mode practiced by the natives of the 
Pacific islands, when their canoes are npset 
at a distance from the shore, and with whom 
it is an object to save the boat as well as 
their lives, is to sustain themselves by join- 
ing hands across the bottom of the boat, and 
use the other hand to paddle hotaie, chang- 
ing hands when fieitigue prompts it. 



OrigiaaL 

PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 

Characters. — Phiup FLianTr, Mr. SrERLUfQ, 
Dayid. 

Efdet Philip Fughtt atnd Mr. Stbrliito, mttixng. 

Mr, Sterling. Lost in meditation ? How 
now, Philip 7 Are you still plotting how 
to make a noise in the world ? 

Philip, I find 'that in these days, Mr. 
Sterling, it is no easy matter to make a 
noise in the world. I have done with the 
vain ambition. Fact ! 

Ster, The last time we met, you were 
bent on distinguishing yourself. I recom- 
mended you to go up with Mr. Wise in his 
balloon. 

Phil, 'Eiv&cy body goes up in a balloon, 
nowadays. Tlie feat is getting to be too 
common to be noticed. Fact ! 

Ster, Well, why not join Generartfer- 
ney in the campaign against the Mormons? 

Phil, Utah is too distant. There are 
no laurels to be won there. Besides, the 
Mormons are not inclined to fight There 
is no chance for a military hero now. Na- 
poleon was the last. Fact ! 

Ster, Why not turn politician, and go 
to Congress? 

PhU, Pooh! Ask me why I do not 
join a fire-engine ! As a fireman I might, 
by patient waiting, get a chanot to rescue 
a baby or an old woman from the flames ; 
but in Congress what could I do ? 

Ster, Do? Get into a fight — strike 
somebody — then be lithographed, and have 
your likeness in the windows of the frame- 
makers. 

PhU, In other words, do as fifty others 
do. Is that distinction ? 

Ster, Well, then, write a book. 

Phil, Worse and worse! My barber 
writes books. My washerwoman, Mistress 
Dunn, is getting up her autobiography. 
She asked me to subscribe for it. Fact ! 
Every other man writes a book. Every 
other school-girl is a poetess. I refused a 
boy a cent, the other day, and he threatened 
to blow me up in the newspapers. Fact ! 

Ster, I see that Bamum's name is in 
the new fSncyclopsddia. There's glory 
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How would you like to be a showman, and 
exhibit mermaids and woolly horses? 

PhU, That field has been overworked. 

Ster, Why not turn speculator and de- 
faulter 7 Ruin several widows and orphans, 
and then go and make the tour of Europe. 

Fkil, Too common. Look at Wall- 
street. Look at State-street. How soon 
our big swindlers pass into oblivion ! You 
are sarcastic, Mr. Sterling. 

** Grftot me an honest fame, or grant me none ! ** 

Ster. An admirable sentiment! Stick 
to it, Philip! Stick to it. 0, that our 
tricksters and cheats of all kinds might be 
placed in their true light by a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment! — that there might be in 
every honest hand a whip to lash the ras- 
cals naked round the world ! 

Phil, I agree with you perfectly, Mr. 
Sterling. The public are too tolerant. I 
have concluded that the best way to distin- 
guish one's self, nowadays, is to be an hon- 
est, good man. 

Ster, Excellent ! But, to be heroically 
good and honest, one must be so for other 
reasons than the distinction. However, 
I '11 not quarrel with the motive, so that 
the result is all right. 

Pkil, Mr. Sterling, I have not only 
preached, but I am now practicing, these 
sentiments. I 'm an altered man, sir. Once 
I was slack about paying my debts ; now 
I have turned over a new leaf: I pay as I 
go. Fact ! 

Ster. That 's a reform, indeed. My dear 
sir, I congratulate you. (Shaking hands 
unth him,) 

PhU, Once I used to be easily excited 
to anger. 

Ster, Ah, yes ! I remember. 

Phil. Now I am patient as Socrates — 
a perfect pattern of a philosopher. Xan- 
tip'pe herself could n't provoke me. 

Ster. I can hardly believe it. 

Phil. Fact ! Once I had an uncharita- 
ble habit of abusing people : now I speak 
well of every body. 

Ster. Charging! What a delightfnl 
companion you will be ! 



PhU. There shall be no more backbit- 
ing in my presence. Charity is the word 
now. Fact ! Once I was vain of my per- 
sonal appearance: now such a weakness 
excites only my derision. 

Ster. Is it possible? 

PhU. Fact! 

Ster. Why, what foibles have you re- 
maining ? 

PhU. Spare my modesty the reply. 

Ster, But are you sure these reforms 
will last — that they will stand the test of 
trial and temptation? 

PhU. Have I no strength of will — no 
firmness of purpose? If I see a thing is 
right, Mr. Sterling, and resolve to do it. 
you may consider it done. 

EiUtT Datd). 

David. Done ! Yes, that 's my name. 

PhU. Who are you? 

Boo. Dunn — David Dunn, the son of 
your washerwoman. 

PhU. Well, young David, what do you 
want? 

Dav. If you please, sir, here's a bill for 
washing. (Hands hill.) 

PhU. (taking the biH), Very well, 
youDg David ; I '11 examine it, and if I 
find it all right, young David, I will send 
your mother the money. 

Dav. You've said that twice before. 
You told me once the bill was all right. 

Phil. Did I? Then call next week. 
(b about to put the bill in his pocket, when 
David takes it.) 

Dav. If you please, sir, it is receipted. 

PhU. What of that? Yom are not 
afraid to trust me with it — are you ? 

Dav. It's not business-like, if you 
, sir. 

PhU. Vanish, variety Disappear, Da- 
vid Dunn! How dare you interrupt a^ 
gentleman when he 's engaged in conven- 
tion? 

Dav. A gentleman who. is a gentleman 
pays his debts. 

PkU. How dare you, young David, how 
dare you talk in that manner tome? 

Dav. jO, I dare to say a good deal more ! 
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I dare to saj you are a sneaking, fibbing, 
ill-looking fellow, and no gentleman. So, 



good-by ! 



[Exit. 



Phil, (pacing the stage). Ill-looking! 
The rascal called me ill-looking. I have a 
mind to run afler him and give him a good 
thrashing. 1 11 do it I»ll — 

Ster. {holding him). Stay! You for- 
get that you are a philosopher, and quite 
above the vulgar passion of anger. 

Phil. Let me go ! Don't hold me. 

Ster. (releasing him). (Jo, then ! Run 
and pay your washerwoman's, bill. Re- 
member, you have turned over a new leaf. 
You pay as you go. 

Phil. He called me iU-looking. The 
vagabond ! 

Ster, What of that? You are no longer 
vain of your personal appearance, you know. 
Such weakness excites your derision. 

Phil. That boy will come to the gallows ! 

Ster. Tut, tut ! You are the man who 
speaks ill of nobody. Recollect, you are 
an altered person. I 

Phil. I never could tolerate any thing 
like impertinence. 

Ster. 0, you mistake! Have you no 
«* strength of will," no " firmness of pur- 
pose " ? Xan-tip'pe herself could not pro- 
voke you now ! " Fact ! " 

Phil. Have done, will you? I'll not 
stay here to be vexed, insulted, outraged. 

Ster. (lazighing). This is the pattern 
philosopher ! 

Phil, (shaking his fist). Laughed at! 
I'll — I'll — I '11 go. [Exit. 

Ster. Decidedly your most prudent 
course. (Laughing.) Truly, my friend 
Flighty has a precious deal of human na- 
ture in his composition. " Fact ! " How 
easy is it to preach — how hard to prac- 
tice! [Exit. 

Ajs idler boasted to a &rmer of his an- 
cient &mily, laying much stress upon his 
having descended from an illustrious man 
who lived, several generations ago. "So 
much the worse for yow," replied the farm- 
er, "for we find the older the seed the 
poorer the crop." 



BE CHEERFUL. 

BT MART BEKNErr. 

Be oheerAxU like the cheerAil birds, 
That morn and evening sing. 

As in and out the leafy boughs 
Thejr dart with shining wing. 

Be cheerful, like the summer mom 
So pure, and fresh, and sweet. 

When sunlight smiles on field and stream. 
And gentle breezes greet 

Be cheerful, like the lambs that play 

Upon the grassy mead, 
And in unmurmuring quietness 

Among the herbage feed. 

The cuckoo and the grasshopper 
Teach us with oheerftil yoice ; 

And e'en the little buzzing fly 
Calls on us to rejoice. 

The gnats, that circle round and round 

When OToning shadows fkll ; 
The fish, that in the brooklet sport, 

Bid us be cheerful alL 

The cock, that crows so lustily 

To warn us of the hour ; 
The active, flitting butterfly; 

The bee, that sips the flower ; 

All say, be cheerfVil while the glow 

Of early youth is thine ; 
Before the stings of later years 

Have pierced the soul divine. 

Be cheerful — 't is a debt you owe 

For mercies daily given : 
What less, for all its precious gifts. 

Can you return to Heaven T 

Be cheerful, each one in your lot. 

Whatever that may be ; 
For duty should be happiness 

Enough for you and me. 

E*en if a troubled path we tread. 

Bright angels smile around : 
So let there still in every lot 

A cheerftil heart be found. 

AH is not wrong that seemeth wrong ; 

The darkest night must cease : 
So let the smile chase ofif the tear. 

And pain shall end in peace. 

Be cheerful — 't is the wisest plan 

To trust a Father's care ; 
For well we know His sleepless ^e 

Is watching every where. 



The tongue, like a raoe-ltorse, generally 
runs faster the less weight it carries. 



LINLITHGOW CASTLE. 
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LINLITHGOW CASTLE. 

A PLEASANT two hooTs' trip It was from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh. When the cars 
stopped at Linlithgow station, the name 
started us as oat of a dream. There, sure 
enough, before our eyes, on a gentle emi- 
nence, stood the mouldering ruins of which 
Scott has sung : 

"OfaIlthepalao«8fK)fair 

£ailt for the rojal dwelling 
In Scotland, far beyond compare 

Linlithgow 10 excelling : 
And in its park, in genial June, 
How sweet the merry linnet's tone. 

How blithe the blackbird's lay ! 
The wild buck starts from thorny brake, 
The coot dives merry on the lake, 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 

1^ see a scene so gay." 

Here was bom that woman whose beauty 
and whose name are set in the strong, rpugh 
Scottish heart, as a diamond in granite. 
Poor Mary! When her father, who lay 
on his death-bed at that time in Falkland, 
was told of her birth, he answered, ** Is it 
so ? Then God's will be done ! The king- 
dom came with a lass, and it will go with 
a lass ! " With these words he turned his 
face to the wall, and died of a broken heart. 
16 



Certainly some people appear to be born 
imder an evil destiny. 

Here, too, in Linlithgow Church, tradi- 
tion says that James the Fourth was warned 
by a strange apparition against that expe- 
dition to England which cost him his life. 
Scott has worked this incident up into a 
beautiful description, in the fourth canto of 
Marmion. 

The castle has a very sad, romantic ap- 
pearance, standing there all alone as it 
does, looking down into the quiet lake. It 
is said that the internal architectural dec- 
orations are exceedingly rich and beauti- 
fiil, and a resemblance has been traced 
between its style of ornament and that of 
Heidelberg Castle, which has been ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Princess 
Elizabeth, who was the sovereign lady of 
Heidelberg, spent many of the earlier years 
of her life in this place. — Mrs, Stotve. 



Proverbs. — A bad workman quarrels 
with his tools. A creaking door hangs 
long on its hinges. A fault confessed is 
half redressed. An evil lesson is soon 
learned. Be slow to promise, and quick to 
perform. First deserve, and then desire. 
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TOO YOUNG TO BE GOOD. 

Mart and Lucy Bathurbt lived in a 
fine house, surrounded with a beautiful 
garden of firuits and flowers, and every 
comfort afforded them that a kind mother 
could suggest. But thej were ungrateful 
for their privileges, and gave way to dis- 
obedience and bad temper. When they 
were corrected for their evils, they would 
reply that they would grow better as they 
grew older, — "We are too young to be 
good." 

These little girls had got this notion from 
a mistaken word of a friend of their 
mother's, who, on being appealed to upon 
their bad conduct, replied, " 0, Mrs. 
Bathurst, what can you expect from chil- 
dren ? They will be better, by and by, when 
they grow older." These imprudent words 
were well remembered by the children, who 
oflen flattered themselves that youth was 
sufficient excuse for bad conduct. 

One day, Mrs. Bathurst, instead of 
taking her accustomed walk in the fields 
with her children, directed her steps toward 
the orchard. Placed quite close to each 
other, a beautiful plum-tree and a magnifi- 
cent cherry-tree attracted their attention. 
The plum-tree extended far its branches, 
which a knotty and crooked trunk sus- 
tained ; its fruit was coloring under a burn- 
ing sun, and gave the best hopes. The 
branches of the cherry-tree ascended toward 
the clouds ; its feeble trunk had a marked 
inclination to bend toward the ground, and 
strong ropes fastened the tree to a large 
pole, to prevent it from bending still 
further. 

Mrs. Bathurst called Joseph, the gar- 
dener, and said, in a tone unusual to her, 
*' Joseph, I am not pleased with you ! " — 
**IIow have I displeased you, ma'am?" 
said Joseph. — " Why does that plum-tree 
bend thus toward the ground?" — "Be- 
cause, ma*am, its branches are heavily laden 
vwith fruit." — "I speak of the trunk, 
Joseph, not of the branches." 

" As to the trunk, ma'am, I have only 
been here one year, and the tree is between 



eight and ten years old ; so it is not I who 
have let it become what it is." — " But it 
appears to me that you could straighten 
it." — "0, no; it is too toe."— "You 
are taking great pains with that cherry- 
tree." — " Excuse me, ma'am; it is because 
it is young." — "I should like you to try 
and straighten the plum-tree." — "You 
know, ma'am, that men can not do impossi- 
bilities." — " But you must, Joseph ! " — 
" It would break ; it would ««7cr straighten." 
— " But you must try ! " 

" Ah ! " said Joseph, as he went to get 
the necessary tools, " such beautiful plums; 
they will all be lost ! " The two children 
looked at their mother in astonishment. 
" How mother speaks to Joseph ! " said 
Mary, in a low voice, to her sister. — 
"Yes; 1 don't understand it," answered 
Lucy, in the same tone. " I always saw 
the tree that way, and mother paid no 
attention to it." — " Yes ; and I am sure 
that it is too late to straighten it, and the 
plums will all be lost." 

Joseph arrived with a pole, and fixed it 
in the ground on the opposite side to which 
the tree bent; and when it was solidly 
fixed, he passed a large rope round the 
plum-tree, and pulled it with all his force. 
The tree did not move; only the ground 
was covered with fruit, which fell from the 
shaken branches. The twp girls sighed 
frequently, and Mrs. Bathurst seemed to 
await with anxiety the result of Joseph's 
efforts. At last the plum-tree split a little, 
and from its trunk seemed to come a plain- 
tive groan, which was answered by a cry 
from the two sisters. — " Mother ! " cried 
Mary, " have mercy on the . plum-tree ! 
Believe Joseph; it is too eld — it will 
never straighten." 

Joseph stopped, at a sign from his mis- 
tress. " And you, my children, believe my 
experience when I tell you that you must 
correct your faults at the tenderest age. 
I have cho^n those two trees to render the 
truth more sensible to you. The plum-tree 
is the emblem of a child abandoned to its 
caprices till it is too late to correct them ; 
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the cherry-tree, supported by what garden- 
ers 80 properly call a tutor, is the emblem 
of a child properly trained." ^ . 

This lesson had the desired effect upon 
Mary and Lucy, who never after presumed 
to shelter their errors under the mistaken 
notion that they were too young to reform 
them. A. D. 



THE WATCH-WORD. 

0ns of the company must leave the 
room, while another touches some article 
in her absence, which she must endeavor 
to guess, on her return. Before her de- 
parture, the mistress or master of the play 
takes her aside and whispers to her the 
watch-word : meaning that when she hears 
her ask *' Is it this ? *' she ^ may be sure 
that she points to the object which has 
been actually touched; but, on the other 
hand, the question " Is it that ? " refers 
to things that have not been touched. 
Example. 

Maria, Louisa, do you go out, but first 
let me say something to you in private. 
(She takes Louisa aside, and whispers to 
her, saying:) Julia will touch something 
while you are gone, and when, on your 
return, I point to different things, and ask 
" Is it that ? " you may be sure I am not 
directing you to the right object, and you 
must say <* No." But when I ask ** Is 
it this ? " you may say " Yes ; " for you 
may be sure I mean the thing that Julia 
has touched. Gro, now; remember that the 
watch-word is " Mw," and reply accord- 
ingly. (Louisa goes out,) Come, Julia, what 
will you touch 7 

Julia. There, I touch the work-basket. 
Come in, Louisa. (Louisa returns.) 

Maria (pointing to a book). Is it that 7 

Louisa. No. . 

Maria (showing a pincushion). Is it 
that 7 

Louisa, No. 

Maria {pointing to a newspaper). Is 
it that 7 

Louisa^ No. 

Maria (showing a work-box). Is it that 7 



Louisa. No. 

Maria (pointing to a basket). Is it this ? 

Louisa. Yes. (The other girls, being 
unacquainted with the play, look surprised.) 

Charlotte, Well, it really was the basket 
that Julia touched ! 

Helen. How could Louisa possibly know 7 

Harriet, How could she be sure that 
Julia had not touched any of the other 
things that were mentioned 7 

Maria, Well, Harriet, you shall go out 
next. So first come aside with me, and 
I will let you mto the secret. [By-the-by, 
it must be remembered that in this way no 
one goes out twice.] 

She takes Harriet to the other end of 
the room, and whispers to her that the 
watch-word will now be " that." Harriet 
goes out, and while she is away Charlotte 
touches the lamp ; and, on her return, 
Maria questions her a while, by asking *'Is 
it this 7 " to which, of course, Harriet 
answers ** No ; " but when Maria inquires 
" Is it THAT 7 " as she points to the lamp, 
Harriet knows that she may say <* Yes." 



From the French. 

TEN THOUSiVND A YEAR. 

When I was eighteen years of age, I 
was in the habit of passing the Sabbath at 
Versailles, where my mother lived. It was 
my custom to perform the first part of the 
journey on foot, until I overtook one of 
the little carriages which then plied be- 
tween the two cities. On leaving the city 
gates, I was always sure to encounter a 
sturdy beggar, who cried, in a shrill voice, 
" Charity, if you please, kind sir ! " 

In return, he was equally sure of having 
a piece of two sous dropped into his hat. 
One day, as I was paying my tribute to 
Antoine, — for that was the name of my 
pensioner, — a little old gentleman, with a 
powdered head, came up at a brisk pace, to 
whom Antoine addressed his customary 
appeal, — "Charity, if you please^ kind 
sir!" 

The old gentleman stopped short, and, 
after eying the beggar with atteniiDn for 
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some tnomeDts, at length said : " You ap- 
pear to me intelligent, and able to labor. 
Why, then, do you pursae sach a mean occu- 
pation ? I will extricate you from this sad 
situation, and give you an income of ten 
thousand francs." Antoine laughed, and I 
could not help joining him. 

" Laugh as much as you like," returned 
the old gentleman ; *' but follow my advice, 
and you will obtain what I have promised 
you. I speak to you from experience: 
I have been as poor as you ; but, instead 
of begging, I provided myself with a bas- 
ket, and traveled from one village to 
another, asking, not for alms, but for old 
rags, which they gave me freely. These I 
afterward sold, at a good price, to the 
paper-makers. At the end of a year I no 
longer asked them to give me the rags, but 
purchased them at a fair price ; and I had, 
besides, a donkey and a small cai^, to aid 
me in carrying on my little traffic. 

" Five years afterwards, I was in posses- 
sion of thirty thousand francs. At this 
time I married the daughter of a small 
paper-manufacturer, who associated me with 
him in business. The business was not 
very extensive, I must admit ; but I was 
still young, I was active, and able to bear 
privations. At present, I own two houses 
in Paris, and have given up my manufac- 
tory to my son, whom I have bred up to 
habits of labor and perseverance. Follow 
my example, my friend, and like me you 
will become rich." 

So saying, the old gentleman departed, 
leaving Antoine so nmch absorbed by his 
reflections, that two ladies passed without 
hearing his usual clamorous appeal, — 
" Charity, if you please ! " 

In 1836, during my stay at Brussels, I 
one day entered a bookseller's shop to 
purchase some books. A stout gentleman 
was pacing up and down, and giving 
directions to half a dozen clerks. We 
looked attentively at each other, as persons 
who, without being able to recognize each 
other, ^remembered that we had met be- 
fore. 



"Sir," said the bookseller, at last, 
" twenty jears ago, were you not in the 
habit of going to Versailles on Sunday ? " — 
** What ! Antoine, is it you? " I exclaimed. 
— "Sir," he replied, "you see the old 
gentleman was right : he has given me an 
income of ten thousand francs." 
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CHABACTEB8. — Mabo, a Banished Roman ; Paitlus, 

a Ckrittian. 

Enter Mabo and Pavlus, meeting. 

Maro. Ho, stranger ! I am lost in this 
impenetrable forest. Help me to find some 
human abode. 

Paidus, Who art thou? 

Maro, A Roman ; once high in author- 
ity, now banished, and compelled to seek 
charity in these wilds. / 

Paul, If thou art an outcast and unfor- 
tunate, I claim thee as a brother. Thy 
hand ! {They shake hands,) 

Maro. Is there a place of refuge near 
by? 

Paid, I dwell, wjith my wife and chil- 
dren, on the border of this wood. We 
have little to share with thee, but to that 
little thou art welcome. 

Maro. How happens it that thou, a man 
whose speech declares thou art not one of 
the vulgar, canst content thyself in a place 
like this, far fix)m the protection and the 
society of Rome? 

Paul, The protection of Rome ! Wouldst 
thou mock me? Great cause have I to 
bless the protection of Rome! To that 
protection, stranger, I owe the massacre of 
kindred and friends; of father, mother, 
brothers — butchered in cold blood — and 
for what? 

Maro. Butchered ? Impossible ! A 
peaceable family, obedient to the laws, 
butchered by Roman authority ! When and 
where? 

Paid, Ten years ago — in Rome. {Aside) 
Yes, it is he ! 

Maro, By whom ? 

Paul. By thee! Thou art the man! 
Thou, Maro, the unjust judge, the craven 
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oreature of Nero, the purveyor of his 
cruelties ! Thou art the man ! 

Maro. Thou ravest. My hands are 
unstained with Christian blood. Let me 
depart. (Going,) 

Paul. Stay! One falsehood, more or 
less, is not much to thee. Thy cowering 
glance, thy trembling knees, belie thy 
words. I know thee. Dost thou remem- 
ber that scene in the amphitheater, when 
thou didst learn that the Emperor's favorite 
lion, whom thou hadst selected to tear in 
pieces a white-haired man, Claudius Mar- 
cia'nus, my father, had been slain 7 Dost 
thou recall thy rage against the slayer? 
Thou dost. / slew the beast. 
Maro. How didst thou escape 7 
Paul, Ah, ha ! Thou dost betray thy- 
self. Even now thou wouldst use thy 
dagger agabst me, didst thou dare. But 
what are thy arms and sinews compared 
with these, trained in wrestling with wild 
nature for my daily bread, with the black 
bear for life, or with the storm upon the 
lake for safety 7 

Maro, Do not abuse thy power. For- 
give me. 

Paul. Forgive thee 7 Have I not often 
reveled in the anticipation of a moment 
like this — when I could have thee thus — 
with no one by — when I oould grasp thee 
by the throat, thus — thus — {Grasping 
kirn) — and hiss into thy ear, Remember 
Claudius ! 
Maro. Mercy ! 

Pavl. Mercy ! Ay, such as thou didst 
show that kneeling wife, that gray-haired 
man, those children ! What was thy 
answer to their prayer 7 — Death, death! 
Not a swift, easy death — 4)ut one of torture, 
one of horror, in the amphitheater, by wild 
beasts ! Dost thou dare plead for mercy 7 
Maro. As thou art a Christian ! 
Paul (throwing him off^ and pausing). 
And dost thou use that name, once so 
detested by thee, once so spurned 7 I thank 
thee for it, Maro. It has recalled me to 
my better self. The pent-up vengeance all 
explodes in words. Persecutor, murderer 



as thou art, steeped, every hair of thee, in 
the blood of my &mily, fear nothing — 
thou art safe. 

Maro. Thanks, thanks ! (Going.) 

Paul. Whither wouldst thou go 7 

Maro. To find some shelter for the 
night. 

Paul, To perbh, rather. Wild beasts, 
inclement skies, forbid repose. Come with 
me. Thou shalt have a bed in my hut, 
and food for thy refreshment. Dost thou 
doubt me 7 

Maro. Thy wrongs have been too deadly : 
thou canst not forgive me. 

Pa;ul. Knowest thou not the Christian 
rraist forgive, even as he would be forgiven 7 

Maro. But me thou never canst forgive. 
Thou wert too deeply injured. 

Paul. The Christian's act shall tell thee 
what )xi& faith is. I forgive thee. 

Maro. 0, tliat I could recall the past ! 
My life seems hateful to me in the light 
thy words have flashed upon it. 

Paul, ^ome with me. 

Maro. Thou dost crush me with thy 
kindness. 

Paul. Despair not ; and, shouldst thou 

see me waver in my kindness, utter those 

words again, <* Thou art a Christian ! " 

(Exeunt^ hand in hand.) 



The Possessive Form. — Some writers 
omit the s of the possessive case in writing, 
even when they sound it in the utterance. 
There can be no good reason for this. We 
say "Collins's Poems," "Watts's Psalms;" 
and why write Collins' Poems, Watts' 
Psalms 7 The true rule is. Always write 
the apostrophic s when you expect your 
reader to utter it ; and alwajrs utter it in 
speaking, except when euphony forbids. 



Never do any thing. without observing 
that all you do is correct. Do not ever 
take a walk without having your eyes and 
ears open, and always try to remember 
what you hear and see. 
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THE CAUSE OF WINDS. 

Sidney, Come, children, the weather is 
too cold, and the wind blows too hard, for 
jou to play in the open air to-day ; and, 
if yoa will come near me and listen, I will 
tell you something about winds. 

Henry, 0, do. Uncle Sidney ! We shall 
be so glad to hear it ! 

Sid, Now I am going to tell you about 
the wind which you hear roaring without ; 
and you may ask me questions about it, 
when you do not clearly understand, or 
when you wish to know more. 

George, Thank you, uncle; I should 
like to know what wind is. 

Sid, Wind is air in motion. 

Geo, But what puts the air in motion 7 

Sid, It is put in motion by heat. Heat 
causes the air to expand, and thus it be- 
comes lighter than the cold air, and rises 
up, when the cold air rushes in to fill its 
place. 

Hen, What heats the air 7 

Sid, The rays of the sun heat it. They 
do not heat it by passing through it, but 
by contact with the earth. This heat varies 
in temperature, as the surface of the eartli 
is more or less directly exposed to the in- 
fluence of the sun. Hence the air is not 
all heated alike. 

Geo, I think I understand yon, uncle ; 
and that must be the reason why it is so 
much warmer on the side of a hill toward 
the sun than on the opposite side. 

Sid, Well done! You are right, and 
that is a good illustration. 



Jane. I did not think the air could be 
made to grow larger, or expand, as you 
call it, uncle. 

Sid. Do you know, Jane, how Georgo 
makes his foot-balls 7 

Jane, 0, yes ; he takes a bladder, and 
blows into it, through a quill, till it will 
contain no more air ; then he ties it up, so 
that no air can escape, and crowds it into 
a leather case, which he laces up tight. 

Sid. Well, when he had blown into the 
bladder but a little while, it was full of 
air ; but the bladder was still soil, so he 
continued to blow into it until the air be- 
came very dense, and thus made it hard. 

Mary, Then air can be made smaller, 
too, can it 7 

Sid. Yes, Maiy, air can be compressed, 
or made smaller, as you term it, as well as 
expanded. Now I will tell you how you 
may know that this is so. Take a bladder 
that is not quite full of air, and be sure it 
is tied up so tight that no more air can get 
in br out ; then hold it near the fire, and it 
will soon be quite full and hard. This is 
because the air in it has expanded. 

Geo, Now I know why the bladder burst 
which I blew full of air and held to the fire 
to dry, the other day ; it was because the 
heated air swelled so much that the bladder 
was not strong enough to hold it. 

Sid, You are right, George. 

Emma, Will the air in the bladder re- 
main swelled all the time 7 

Sid, No, my dear ; if you put it in a 
cold place, it will soon become as small as 
it was before it was heated. Now I trust 
you all understand that air will expand by 
heat, and contract by cold. 

Mary. Yes, I think all of us understand 
that now ; but I should like to know how 
to prove that the heated air rises, since we 
can not see it go up. 

Sid, You know that, if you hold your 
hand over a burning candle or lamp, it 
will burn you when your hand is many 
inches from the blaze; but you can hold 
your hand very near the side of the flame 
without feeling the heat. It is because hot 
air rises. When a fire is made in a grate 
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or fireplace, it heats the air aroaud it, and 
this heated air rises up the chimney, and 
Qarries the smoke along with it. If it were 
not so, chimneys would be of but little use 
in conducting the smoke from our rooms. 
There is a simple experiment which will 
illustrate that the cold air takes the place 
of warm and light %\t, 

Geo. What is that, uncle 7 I am fond 
of experiments. 

Sid, It is this : when the air in a room 
is warmer than the air outside, bj opening 
the door a little, so as to leave only a small 
crack, and holding a lighted candle at the 
top, the flame will be bent outward. This 
will show you that the air is flowing out of 
the room. Then, by placing the candle 
near the floor, the flame will be bent toward 
the room ; thus showing that a current of 
air is rushing in to take the place of that 
which goes out. If the room is very warm, 
you can easily perceive, from holding the 
candle in these two currents, which is the 
warm one, and which one is cold. 

Hen. Now I think I know why the wind 
blew from all directions toward the fire 
when Mr. Carter's house burned. It was 
because the heated air ascended so fast that 
the cold air flowed in from all sides to fill 
its place. 

Sid. A correct conclusion, Henry ; and 
I am pleased that you understand the prin- 
ciples of wind so well. 



SONNER 

FBOM THB ITALIAN. 



Ip in the field I meet a smiling flower, 

Methinks it whispers, <* God created me. 
And I to Him devote my little hour, 

In lonely sweetness and humility." 
If where the forest's darkest shadows lower 

A serpent quick and venomous I see. 
It seems to say, •* I too extol the power 

Of Him, who caused me at his will to be.*' 
The fountain purling, and the river strong. 
The rocks, the trees, the mountains, raise one song: 

" Glory to God ! " reechoes in mine ear. 
Faithless were I, in wilful error blind. 
Bid I not Him in all his creatures find, 

His voice through heaven and earth and ocean 
hear. 



LUMPS OF GOLD. 

Two brothers, Philip and Arthur, set 
off, one aflernoon, to take a walk. It was 
a fine day, late in October, and, though the 
fields were now bare of crops, and no flowers 
left by the sides of the roads, the mellow 
autumn sun threw out so brilliantly the 
varied hues of the leaves still left on the 
trees, the sky was of so deep a blue, and 
the air so clear, that no summer's day could 
have been brighter or pleasanter. The 
walk of the two boys took in an agreeable 
variety : along the high road, through nar- 
row lanes, across a wood, over a stream of 
water, and home across a common. ^ 

Philip was in rather a silent mood, but 
he had plenty to think about in all that he 
saw, besides listening to Arthur, who, on 
the contrary, was very talkative. It might 
be the sight of the golden tints of the foli- 
age, or that he had just been reading some- 
thing in the newspaper about California 
and Australia ; but his head was full of 
the gold-diggings, and the delight there 
must be in picking up gold by handfuls 
from the sand of rivers, or getting great 
lumps of it by digging deep holes. 

"Should n't you like to go to California, 
Philip?" said he, "or to those Bendigo 
diggings that Cousin John is at? How I 
would like to find a great big nugget my- 
self! There, just such a lump as tliis 
stone ! *' and, as he spoke, he kicked a 
great flint out of the pathway. Philip said 
"Yes," and "Very nice," and "Capital 
fun," in answer, from time to time, as Ar- 
thur went on about the delight of gold- 
finding ; but every now and then something 
in a hedge or on a bank distracted his at- 
tention, or he had something to pick up, or 
gather, or look at, that made him wander 
away from Arthur's side, and oiit of hear- 
ing of his talk. 

Arthur would then stand, with his hands 
in his pockets, gazing rather vacantly at 
nothing; and, when Philip came back 
again, he went on with what be had been 
saying before, or started some new idea 
about the joys of gold-finding, such as, " A 
whole bag of gold, Philip, just imagine 
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that ! More than you could carry any dis- 
tance yoursetf; so that you would be 
obliged to hire a cart and horses to carry 
it to the first town where you could get it 
weighed and changed for money — bright 
gold eagles, Philip ! — that would buy as 
much food and clothes, and all sorts of nice 
things, as you could use in a lifetime. 
Would not that be a famous work, Philip ? " 

Philip had nothing to say against it. He 
had oHen thought and read about the Cal- 
ifornia and Australia gold-diggings with as 
much interest as Arthur ; but just then he 
was bent on getting the most he could out 
of his walk. To tell the truth, he was busy 
himself in treasure-finding. 

By the time the boys got home, Philip 
had in fact as many treasures as he could 
well-nigh carry. First of all, he had 
brought home some nice large tufls of 
green moss, to put over the earth in the 
flower-pots his father kept in the parlor- 
window, and which would help to prevent 
the moisture from evaporating. Carefully 
wrapped up in this moss, Philip had also 
brought home two fine large, acorns, with 
which he intended to try an experiment. 
He was going to suspend them in two rather 
wide-necked phials of water, just so that 
the acorns would touch the surface of the 
water. In a month or two he knew that 
the outer husk or shell of the acorn would 
crack, and a delicate little yellow germ 
put itself forth, which would gradually in- 
crease and unfold itself into green leaves 
upon a slender stem; while little roots 
would be sent down into the water to draw 
up nourishment to the miniature oak-tree. 
Then, out from the bottom of his jacket- 
pocket, Philip brought a whole handful of 
beech-nuts — a grand feast for his sister 
Fanny's tame squirrel, and a treat, too, for 
Fanny herself, who was almost as fond of 
the little triangular beech-nuts as ** Scug- 
gy '* himself. 

*' Dear me, Philip, what beautiful feath- 
ers!" said little George, as Philip next 
produced six nice white feathers, of equal 
lengths, which he had picked up near a poul- 
try-yard. " Ah ! I know, I am sure, Philip, 



you have brought them to make me the shut- 
tlecock you promised me." And so he had. 
And these were not the last of Philip's treas- 
ures ; for he had his pocket-handkerchief 
full of nice, dry yellow sand, brought for 
his canary's cage; and a curious pebble, 
which he suspected was a fossil ; and an- 
other, that only wanted cutting to prove 
an agate. 

" Well, Philip," said his father, after all 
these things had been brought forth, and 
looked at and talked about by all the 
party, <* I think you have not done amiss 
in your afternoon's walk. And you, Ar- 
thur, what have you brought home ? " 

Arthur had no treasures to exhibit; and 
then Philip laughed, and said that Arthur's 
head had been too full of going to the dig- 
gings, in search of gold, to pay attention 
to such rubbish as he had collected. He 
really thought Arthur had been fancying, 
all the time, that he was at San Francisco, 
or the Bendigo diggings, for he had talked 
of nothing else during the whole of the 
walk. 

" Ah ! my boy," said the father, laugh- 
ing, " so your wits were gone wool-gaiher' 
i?iff, 1 suppose, and you missed finding the 
treasures near at hand. I believe, Arthur," 
he added, more gravely, ** there are only 
too many like yourself, who, dazzled with 
the idea of gold-finding, take the trouble 
of going to the other side of the world in 
search of it; when, if they would only 
make good use of their wits, and turn to 
the best account their opportunities here, 
they might find treasures quite as valuable 
at home." 



Ventilation of School-Rooms. — Mr. 
Charles Watson, a Scotch teacher, has in- 
vented a mode of ventilation, entirely sim- 
ple, based on the fact that if two tubes of 
unequal length be introduced into a room, 
the cold air will enter the shorter, and the 
warm air will be expelled through the lon- 
ger. This application avoids the unpleas- 
ant and dangerous draughts created by 
most modes of ventilation. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 

John Smith was born in the year 1579, 
in Lincolnshire, England. Early in life he 
showed a fondness for travel and adven- 
ture. At fifteen he visited Paris. Re- 
turning home to his native village, he took 
it into his head to lead a hermit's life. He 
plunged into the forest, and built what he 
called a " pavilion of boughs," in which he 
lived a life of seclusion. He soon tired of 
this freak, however, and went rambling in 
the Netherlands. Entering France again, 
he crossed the country to Marseilles, where 
he embarked on board a ship for Italy. 

Smith was now about nineteen years of 
age. Hardly had his vessel got out to sea, 
when a storm arose, driving it into the har- 
bor of Toulon. All his fellow-passengers 
were Catholics, and it was discovered that 
he was the only Protestant on board. The 
vessel ventured out to sea a second time, 
but again the weather became tempestuous, 
compelling them to anchor once more, — 
this time off the Isle of St. Mary*e, near 



Nice. The superstitious pas- 
sengers now declared that they 
should never have fair weather 
so long as such a heretic re- 
mained on board. His own 
replies to their threats and 
insults undoubtedly increased 
their ill-feeling, and, in a sud- 
den fit of passion, they liHed 
him over the vessePs rail, and 
threw him headlong into the 
sea. Fortunately, it was not 
a great way to the shore. He 
was an excellent swimmer, and 
made good his escape. 

Soon after this. Smith was 
taken captive by the Turks. 
He had a hard master, and one 
day, when the latter was flog- 
ging him with a whip. Smith 
seized a flail and knocked 
him down senseless, and then 
dressed himself in the tyrant's 
clothes, and escaped on horse- 
back. A cross on a sign-post 
showed the way to a Christian country. 
With a heart overflowing with thankful- 
ness at the sight. Smith rode swiftly in the 
direction the cross indicated, and, after six- 
teen days of travel and fatigue, reached the 
Russian town of Ecop'olis, on the banks of 
the River Don. 

Returning to England, after various re- 
markable adventures. Smith made one of 
the party who sailed up James River, in 
Virginia, and founded, in May, 1607, the 
settlement of Jamestown. He was the 
leading spirit in sustaining the infant col- 
ony. On one occasion he was proceeding 
through the forest with an Indian guide, 
when the latter set up a shrill, unearthly 
cry, known as the war-whoop. Fearing, 
from this strange conduct of the Indian, 
that some great danger was at hand, he 
instantly seized him and held him fast, and, 
without another moment's hesitation, took 
off his own garter, and bound the treacher- 
ous rascal's arm tightly to his own. At the 
same instant an arrow struck him on the 
thigh, but without force enough to do him 
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any injury. He saw now that he was way- 
laid, and that his guide had been only his 
betrayer. He determined that, if he was 
fired at by the savages, his copper-colored 
companion should, at least, take an equal 
chance of harm along with him ; and so he 
kept holding the fellow before him all the 
while, thrusting him between his own breast 
and the enemy, like a shield. 

It was not long before the whole Indian 
ambush discovered itself; and he saw al- 
ready two bows bent to discharge their 
arrows at him. He seized the pistols from 
his belt, and gave the enemy a quick vol- 
ley, that rather interfered with their pur- 
poses. The Indians — of whom there now 
appeared a large number — pretty soon be- 
gan to press forward upon him, compelling 
him to use all the dexterity he could com- 
mand to keep them at bay. Smith finally 
stumbled and was overpowered. He was 
conducted before Powhatan, the great In- 




dian chief. A council was held, and it 
was resolved that the white man should die. 



Powhatan was just ready to make the fatal 
sign of death, when out from the silent 
group of females ran the figure of a little 
girl, but ten or twelve years old, and darted, 
almost as rapidly as thought, in the direc- 
tion of the condemned and prostrate pris- 
oner. Quicker than the whole occurrence 
can be told, she sprang forward between 
the uplifled clubs of the executioners and 
the head of their intended victim, and 
threw herself upon his devoted neck, en- 
circling it affectionately with her arms. 
There was a sudden outcry of wonder from 
the savage multitude at so novel and unex- 
pected an event, and all eagerly strained 
their gaze to learn who the damsel was that 
had taken so strange an interest in the 
prisoner. They looked, and saw that it 
was Pocahontas, the beloved daughter of 
their mighty king ! 

Pocahontas was the idol of her royal 
father. A boon that she had dared in this, 
manner to crave, it was next 
to impossible to refuse. The 
perfect artlessness with which 
she begged it, the open and 
reckless bravery with which 
the act was accompanied, the 
childlike fiiith which she seem- 
ed to have in her own abil- 
ity to protect the prisoner, — 
all wrought with so much ef- 
fect on the stony natures of 
both her parent and the chief- 
tains, that the former soon 
yielded to the power of the 
new influence, and her prayer 
for mercy was heard. The 
decision was reconsidered — 
the sentence was revoked. 
Smith was raised from his 
posture on the ground, and 
presented as a slave to the 
innocent maiden whose inter- 
position had saved his life. 
From that day forward be 
was to belong to her : to go 
where she sent him ; to obey 
her wishes in every thing ; to minister to 
her wildest fancies; and to perform such 
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acts of servile labor as would mark him at 
once both as the dependant and the favor- 
ite. He was undoabtedlj grateful for the 
privilege of being allowed his life on even 
such conditions. 

Powhatan adopted the adventurer into 
his own family, calling him his son, and 
bestowing on him such favors as he usually 
vouchsafed only to his own kindred. In 
truth, the kingly parent began to think 
that a superior Power must have interfered 
to save his victim from death, and his kind 
treatment accordingly began to increase 
with his superstition. 

Smith was finally sent back to James- 
town, under an escort, and here he soon 
had an opportunity of requiting Pocahontas 
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for her generous conduct. The white men 
had captured several Indians, and Pow- 
hatan sent his favorite daughter to inter- 
cede with Smith for their release. He 
could refiise all other petitioners with the 
utmost readiness ; but Pocahontas he could 
not find it in his heart to turn away. Her 



request was granted without either protest 
or delay. He subsequently owed his life 
a second time to the good offices of Poca- 
hontas. She warned him and his party of 
an intended massacre by the Indians, and 
her warning was so seasonable that the 
white men all escaped. 

In the year 1609 Smith quitted the 
shores of Virginia for ever. From that 
moment a blight seemed to fall on the col- 
ony. There were wars and tumults on 
every side. The sufferings of the colonists 
soon grew past endurance ; and, out of a 
colony of five hundred persons, who were 
left at Jamestown when Captain Smith 
took his final departure, there remained at 
the end of six months not more than sixty 
alive, to testify to the incom- 
petence of jealous rulers and 
evil men. 

Smith returned to England, 
wrote books, and in 1614 sailed 
again for America. He was 
the first who gave the nanie of 
New England to the tract of 
country still known under that 
name. He landed at Cape 
Ann, and gave it its name. 
Again returning to England, 
he died there in the year 
1631, at the early age of fifty- 
two. 

Our abridged account of 
some of his adventures is from 
an interesting work for the 
young, just published by E. 0. 
Libby & Co., Boston, and en- 
titled ** Captain John Smith ; 
a Biography, by George Can- 
ning Hill." It is beautiftiUy 
illustrated by Billings, and 
is one of those works which 
will be as ft'csh and attract- 
ive to American children fifty years hence 
as it is now. 



Deliveb your words not by number, but 
by weight. Do nothing you would wish to 
conceal. Death hath nothing terrible in it 
but what life has made so. 
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SWIMMING. 

At this season of the year, when the 
healthy pastime of swimming may be pur- 
sued, we venture to give those of our young 
friends who may be inexperienced in the 
art a few hints which may serve them in 
time of need. 

Cleanliness, obtained in whatever way, 
keeps open the pores of the skin, and 
allows of the free escape of the insensible 
perspiration, which is thrown off in great 
quantities, and the free egress of which is 
of the utmost importance to the health of 
the system. 

The tonic and reviving qualities of cold 
water are of the most remarkable charac- 
ter. How wonderfully refreshing it is to 
bathe merely the face and hands in this 
element ! 

On first plunging into cold water, there 
comes a shock, which drives the blood to 
the central parts of the system. But im- 
mediately a reaction takes place, trhich is 
assisted by the exercise of swimming, pro- 
ducing, even in water of a low temperature, 
an agreeable warmth. The stay in the 
water should never be voluntarily prolonged 
beyond the period of this excitement. If 
the water be left while this warmth con- 
tinues, and the body immediately dried, the 
healthy glow over the whole surface will 
be delightful. 

To remain in the water afler the first 
reaction is over produces a prolonged chil- 
liness, a shrinking of the flesh, and a con- 
traction of the skin, by no means favorable 
to health or enjoyment ; for it is only in 
water thoroughly warmed by the summer 



heats where we may bathe long with impu- 
nity. 

Certain precautions are necessary. Mod- 
erate exercise, by summoning into action 
the powers of the system, and quickening 
the circulation, is better than inactivity. 
We should never go into water immedi- 
ately after a meal, nor while the process 
of digestion is going forward. Nor should 
we plunge into the water when violently 
heated, or in a state of profuse perspiration. 
Such imprudences are often fisital, especially 
if the water be unusually cold. 

Before meals, rather than after, and es- 
pecially before breakfast, and before din- 
ner, are proper seasons for bathing. 

The sea is the best place for swimming. 
Owing to the greater specific gravity of 
salt water, the body is more buoyant in it, 
as are other substances. A ship, coming 
out of salt water into fresh, sinks percepti- 
bly in the water. The difference is nearly 
equal to the weight of the 'salt held in 
solution. 

The bottom should be of hard sand, grav- 
el, or smooth stones. Sharp stones and 
shells cut the feet; weeds may entangle 
them. The swimmer must avoid floating 
grass and quicksand. The new beginner 
must be careful that the water does not run 
beyond his depth, and that the current can 
not carry him into a deeper place; also 
that there be no holes in the bottom. As 
persons are ever liable to accidents, cramps, 
&c., it is always best that boys or girls 
should be accompanied by those who are 
older than themselves, and who will be able 
to save them in any emergency. 

Probably one of the best ways of learn- 
ing to swim is to go, with a competent 
teacher, in a boat in deep water, this sup- 
porting the body more buoyantly than that 
which is shallower, and preventing the con- 
stant tendency of beginners to touch the 
bottom, which here is of course impossible. 

The teacher should fasten a rope care- 
M\j around the waist ; or, better still, to a 
belt, which can neither tighten nor slip 
down. 'The rope may be fastened to a short 
pole. Supported in this manner, the pupil 
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may take his proper position in the water, 
and practice the necessary motions ; and the 
support of the rope may be gradually les- 
sened, until the pupil finds himself entirely 
supported by the water. 

Corks and bladders are often used as 
supports for learners ; but it is much bet- 
ter to begin without them. As, however, 
they may be a protection in some cases 
against accidents, and enable the learner 
to practice the proper motions for rapid 
swimming more carefully, they are not to 
be entirely condemned. Several large 
pieces of cork, uncut into stopples, must be 
strung upon each end of a piece of rope, 
long enough to pass under the chest, and 
reach just above the shoulders; or well 
blown and properly secured bladders may 
be fastened in the same way. Care must 
be taken to confine these supports near the 
shoulders, as by their slipping down they 
would plunge the head under water, and 
produce the very catastrophe they were 
designed to prevent. 

A great variety of life-preservers have 
been invented, made of India-rubber and 
cork shavings, in the form of jackets, belts, 
&o,, which may be used like the cork and 
bladders; but, as their bulk is generally 
all round the chest, they hinder the free 
use of the arms, and impede the velocity 
of motion. As life-preservers, they would 
do very well if people ever had them on 
when they were needed, or had presence of 
mind enough to fit and inflate them in sud- 
den emergencies. The best life-preservers 
are the self-reliance and well-directed skill 
of a good swimmer. 

Swimming with the plank has two advan- 
tages: the young bather has always the 
means of saving himself from the effects of 
a sudden cramp, and he can practice with 
facility the necessary motions with the legs 
and feet, aided by the momentum of the 
plank. A piece of light wood three" or 
four feet long, two feet wide, and about 
two inches thick, will answer very well for 
this purpose. The chin may be rested upon 
the end, and the arms used ; but this must 



be done carefully, or the support may go 
beyond the young swimmer's reach. 

A better method, as many think, than 
any of these, is for the teacher to wade 
into the water with his pupil, and then 
support him in a horizontal position, by 
placing his hand under the pupil's chest, 
while he directs his motions. 

The rope is another artificial support, 
which has its advantages. A rope may be 
attached to a pole, fastened — and mind 
that it be well fastened — in the bank, or 
it may be attached to the branch of an 
overhanging tree. Taken in the hands, 
the swimmer may practice with his legs ; 
or, by holding it in his teeth, he may use 
all his limbs at once. The rope, however, 
is not so good as the plank, as it allows of 
less freedom of motion; and the latter 
might easily be so fixed as to be laid hold 
of by the teeth, and held securely. 

We now come to the most important di- 
rections. As the pupil must gradually 
acquire confidence in this new element, he 
should not be urged to plunge in against 
his inclination. After wetting his head, he 
may wade in until the water is up to his 
breast ; then, turning towards the shore, in- 
flate his lungs, and incline forward until 
the water covers his chin. The head should 
be thrown backward, and the back hol- 
lowed, and the chest as much as possible 
expanded. In swinuning, the feet should 
be about two feet below the surface. 

The hands should be placed just in front 
of the breast, pointing forward, the fingers 
kept close together, and the thumb to the 
fingers, so as to form a slightly hollow 
paddle. Now strike the hands forward as 
far as possible, but not bringing them to 
the surface ; then make a sweep backward 
to the hips, the hands being turned down- 
ward and outward; then brining them 
back under the body, and with as little re- 
sistance as may be, to their former position, 
continue as before. 

The hands have three motions: first, 
from their position at the breast they are 
pushed straight forward ; second, the sweep 
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round to the hips, like an oar, the closed 
and hollowed hands being the paddle por- 
tion, and their position in the water and 
descent senring both to propel and sostain 
the body; and, third, they are brought 
back under the body to the first position. 

Having learned these motions by prac- 
ticing them slowly, the pupil should pro- 
ceed to learn the still more important 
motions of the legs. These are likewise 
three in number — one of preparation, and 
two of propulsion. First, the legs are 
drawn up as far as possible, by bending the 
knees, and keeping the feet widely sep- 
arated ; second, they are pushed with force 
backward and outward, so that they spread 
as far as possible; and, third, the legs are 
brought together, thus acting powerfully 
upon the wedge of water which they en- 
close. 

The motion in the water should be as 
straight forward as possible, and the more 
the head is immersed the-easier is the swim- 
ming. Rising at every stroke — breasting, 
as it is called — is both tiresome and inel- 
egant. 

All these movements should Hbe made 
with slowness, and deliberately, without the 
least flurry. The learner will soon breathe 
naturally; and, as the motions are really 
natural, he will not be long in acquiring 
them. If he draw in his breath as he rises, 
and breathe it out as he sinks, he will time 
his strokes, and avoid swallowing water. 
Those who have been accustomed to fresh 
water must be particularly careful when 
they go into the sea, the water of which is 
very nauseous. 

In leaping into the water, feet first, which 
is done from rocks, bridges, and even from 
the yards and masts of lofty vessels, the 
feet must be kept close together, and the 
arms either held close to the side or over 
the head. In diving head-foremost, the 
hands must be put together, so as to divide 
the water before the head. The hands are 
also in a proper position for striking out. 

It is wonderful how easily the sWimmer 
directs his course under water. If he 
wishes to gp down or come up, or swim to 



the right or lefl, he has but to bend his 
head and body in that direction ; and, after 
a little use, he will do this almost uncon- 
sciously, as if his movements were the re- 
sult of volition alone. 

In descending in the water, bend the 
head so as to bring the chin near the breast, 
and curve the back in the same direction ; 
in ascending, hold back the head and hol- 
low the back. In swimming over the sur- 
face, look up to the sky. It is quite im- 
possible to dive beneath the Burfieu^ in this 
position. 

In the swimming-schools of Prussia the 
pupils are taught in deep water, sustained 
by a belt, and a rope attached to a pole, 
which the teacher holds as a lever over a 
railing. The motions of the arms, then of 
the legs, and then both together, are prac- 
ticed by word of command, like military 
exercises. The support is given as re- 
quired. After a few lessons the pole is 
dispensed with — then the rope; but the 
pupil is still kept, until proficient, within 
reach of the pole. 



THE GUNT. 

Thebe came a Giant to my door, 

A Giant fierce and strong ; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 

His arms were ten yards long. 
He ficowled and frowned ; he shook the ground : 

I trembled through and through : 
At length I looked him in the face. 

And cried, " Who cares for you ? " 

The mighty Giant, as I spoke, 

Grew pale, and thin, and small. 
And through his body, as 't were smoke, 

I saw the sunshine fiilL 
His blood-red eyes turned blue as skies, 
- He whispered soft and low. 
** Is this," I cried, with growing pride, 

" Is this the mighty foe 7 " 

He sank before my earnest face, 

He vanished quite away, 
An^left no shadow on his place 

Between me and the day. 
Such Giants come to strike us dumb ; 

But, weak in every part, 
They melt before the strong man's eyes. 

And fly the true of heart 

Chajllbb Maokat. 
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Translated ftom tlw Frtnch. 

THE MYSTERIOUS TRAVELERS. 

In ancient times there onoe lived at 
Manheim a young man called Otto, who 
was brave and intelligent, bat incapable of 
bridling his desires. When he wished for 
any thmg he spared no effort to obtam it ; 
and his passions were like the storm-winds, 
which cross rivers, valleys, and mountains, 
crushing every thing in their passage. Tired 
of the quiet life he led at Manheim, he one 
day formed a plan to set out on a long 
journey, at the end of which he hoped to 
find fortune and happiness. Consequently, 
he put his best clothes in a bundle, placed 
in his girdle all the money he possessed, 
and started, without knowing whither he 
was going. 

After walking several days, he found 
himself at the entrance of a forest, which 
extended as far as the eye could reach. 
Three travelers had stopped here, and 
seemed, like himself, to be preparing to 
cross it. One was a tall, haughty woman, 
with a threatening mien, holding in her 
hand a javelin ; the second, a young girl, 
half asleep, reclining in a chariot drawn 
by four oxen ; and the third, an old woman 
in rags, and with a haggard air. Otto 
saluted them, inquiring whether they were 
acquainted with the forest ; and, on their 
replying in the affirmative, asked permis- 
sion to accompany them, that he might not 
lose his way. All three consented, and 
they set out. The young man soon per- 
ceived that his companions possessed super- 
natural powers ; but he was not afraid, and 
continued his walk, conversing with the 
three strangers. 

They had already pursued for several 
hours the path marked out among the 
trees, when the sound of a horse's foot- 
steps was heard behind them. Otto turned, 
and recognized a citizen of Manheim, who 
had always been -his greatest enemy, and 
whom he had hated for many years. The 
citizen overtook the foot-passengers, smiled 
insolently, and went on. Otto became 
very angry. " I would give," he said, "all 
I possess, and almost all I ever expect to 



possess, to revenge myself on the pride and 
haughtiness of that man.*' 

^* I can satisfy thee," said the tall lady 
with the javelin. " Shall I make of him 
a blind and lame beggar 7 You have only 
to pay me the price of this transforma- 
tion." — " And what is this price? " asked 
Otto, eagerly. — " Thy right eye.* — ** I 
would willingly give it to be revenged." 

The young man had scarcely finished 
speaking, when the transformation promised 
by his companion took place, and he found 
himself blind of an eye. He was at first 
a little surprised, but consoled himself with 
the thought that the other was left, and 
that he could still see the misery of his 
enemy. Meanwhile they continued to 
march several hours without reaching the 
end of the forest, the road constantly 
becoming steeper and more difficult. Otto, 
who began to be fatigued, looked with envy 
on the chariot in which the young girl was 
half reclining. It was so skillfully con- 
structed that the deepest ruts scarcely 
jolted it. 

*< All roads must seem smooth and short 
in this chariot," said he, approaching, " and 
I should like such a one myself." — **Is 
that all 7 " replied the second traveler. ** 1 
can this instant procure for you what you 
desire." 

She struck with her foot the chariot in 
which she rode: it seamed to become 
double, and Otto perceived a second equi- 
page, drawn by a couple of black oxen. 
Eecovered from his astonishment, he 
thanked the young girl, and was about to 
enter it, when she stopped him by a 
gesture. "I have fulfilled your desire," 
said she; "but I can not make a worse 
bargain than my sister has made. You 
have given her one of your eyes; I de- 
mand one of your arms." 

Otto was at first a little disconcerted ; 
but he was very tired, the chariot was 
before him, and, as I have already said, he 
had never known how to conquer his 
desires; so, after a short hesitation, he 
accepted the proposal, and found himself 
seated in his new carriage, but deprived of 
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his right arm. The journey continued thus 
some time. Forest succeeded forest, and 
no outlet appeared. Meanwhile Otto be- 
gan to suffer from hunger and thirst. The 
old woman who was walking beside him 
seemed to perceive it. 

" You are sad, my boy," said she ; " when 
one is hungry, one is easily discouraged ; 
but I possess a certain remedy against 
faintness." — "What is it?" asked the 
young man. — "You see this flask which I 
have in my hand, and often carry to my 
lips," replied the traveler; "it contains 
joy, forgetfulness of trouble, and all the 
hopes of earth. Whoever drinks of it 
finds himself happy ; and I will not sell it 
to you more dearly than my sisters ; for I 
ask, in exchange, only half of your brain." 

The young man this time refused. He 
began to be frightened at these B|^ccessive 
bargains. But the old woman made him 
taste of the liquor in the flask, which ap- 
peared to him so delicious that, after 
having resisted some time, he again con- 
sented. 

The promised effect soon took place ; he 
had scarcely drunk, when he felt his strength 
revive. His heart became joyous and con- 
fident ; and, aft;er having sung all the songs 
he knew, he slept soundly in the chariot, 
without caring what became of him. When 
he awoke, the three travelers had disap- 
peared, and he ^as alone, at the entrance 
of a village. He tried to rise, but one 
side of his body was immovable ; he tried 
to look, but the only eye he had left was 
dim ; he attempted to speak, but his tongue 
stammered ; and he could collect only half 
his ideas. 

At last, he comprehended the greatness 
of the sacrifices he had so lightly made ; 
the three traveling companions, whom fate 
had sent him, had left him no resource but 
to beg his bread until he died. 

Would you know the names of these 
companions? The woman with the javelin 
was Hatred ; the young girl reclining in 
the chariot, Indolence; and the woman 
with the flask, Intemperance, 



THE BOY AND THE BRICK. 

A BOY, hearing his father say " H was a 
poor rule that would not work both ways," 
said, " If father applies this rule about his 
work, I will test it in my play." 

So, setting up a row of bricks three or 
four inches apart, he tipped over the first, 
which, striking the second, caused it to fall 
on the third, which overturned the fourth, 
and so on through the whole course, until 
all the bricks lay prostrate. 

" Well," said the boy, " each brick has 
knocked down his neighbor which stood 
next to him;. I only tipped one. Now I 
will raise one, and see if he will raise his 
neighbor. I will see if raising one will 
raise all the rest." 

He looked in vain to see them rise. 

" Here, father," said the boy, " is a poor 
rule; 'twill not work both ways. They 
knock each other down, but will not raise 
each other up." 

" My son," said the father, " bricks and 
mankind are alike, made of clay, active in 
knocking each other down, but not disposed 
to help each other up." 

The father then added the following Mor- 
al : " When men fall, they love company ; 
but when they rise, they love to stand 
alone, like yonder brick, and see others 
prostrate and below them." 



CuviER, the celebrated naturalist, came 
one day into the room where the Committee 
of the French Academy on the Dictionary 
were holding a session. " Glad to see you, 
Mr. Cuvier," said one of the forty ; " we 
have just finished a definition which we 
think quite satisfactory, but upon which we 
should like to have your opinion. We have 
been defining the word crab, and we have 
explained it thus : * Crab, a small red fish, 
which walks backwards.' " — "Perfect, gen- " 
tlemen," said Cuvier ; " only, if you will 
give me leave, I will make one small 
observation in natural history : The crab is 
not a fish — is not red — and does not 
walk backwards! With these .exceptions, 
your definition is excellent." 
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SUNRISE ON MOUNT ETNA. 

At daybreak we set off from Catania, 
to visit Mount Etna, that venerable and 
respectable father of mountains. His base 
and his immense declivities are covered 
with a numerous progeny of his own ; for 
every great eruption produces a new 
mountain, and perhaps by the number of 
these, better than by any other method, the 
number of eruptions and the age of Etna 
itself might be ascertained. The whole 
mountain is divided into three distinct re- 
gions, called La Begione Cultra, or Pied- 
montese, the fertil.e region; La Regione 
Sylvosa, or Nemorosa, the woody region; 
and La Kegione Deserta, or Scoperta, the 
barren region. These three are as different, 
both in climate and productions, as the 
three zones of the earth; and perhaps with 
equal propriety might have been styled 
the Torrid, the Temperate, and the Frigid 
Zone. 

The first region surrounds the mountain, 
and constitutes the most fertile country in 
the world, on all sides of it, to the extent 
of fourteen or fifteen miles, where the woody 
region begins. It is composed almost en- 
tirely of lava, which, after a number of ages, 
is at last converted into the most fertile 
of all soils. After leaving Nicolosi, twelve 
miles up the mountain, in an hour and a 
17 



half's traveling, over barren ashes and lava, 
we arrived on the confines of the Regione 
Sylvosa, .or temperate zone. As soon as 
we came to these delightful forests, we 
seemed to have entered another world. 
The air, which before was sultry and hot, 
was now cool and refreshing; and every 
breeze was loaded with a thousand per- 
fumes — the whole ground being covered 
with the richest aromatic plants. Many 
parts of this region are surely the most de- 
lightful spots upon earth. 

This mountain unites every beauty and 
every horror, and the most opposite and dis- 
similar objects iu nature. Here you observe 
a gulf that formerly threw out torrents of fire 
now covered with the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, and from an object of terror become 
one of del ight. Here you gather the most de- 
licious fruit, rising from what was but lately 
a barren rock. Here the ground is covered 
with flowers; and we wander over these 
beauties, and contemplate this wilderness 
of sweets, without considering that under 
our feet but a few yards separate us from 
lakes of liquid fire and brimstone. But 
our astonishment still increases, upon rais- 
ing our eyes to the higher region of the 
mountain. There we behold in perpetual 
union the two elements which are at per- 
petual war — an immense gulf of fire, for 
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ever existing in the midst of snows which 
it has not power to melt; and immense 
fields of snow and ice, for ever surrounding 
this gulf of fire, which they have not 
power to extinguish. The woody region 
of Etna ascends for about eight or nine 
miles, and forms a zone or girdle of the 
brightest green, all around the mountain. 

This night we passed through little more 
than half of it, arriving some time before sun- 
set at our lodging, which was a large cave 
formed by one of the most ancient eruptions. 
Here we were delighted with the contem- 
plation of many beautiful objects, the pros- 
pect on all sides being immense, and we 
already seemed to have been lifted from 
the earth. After a comfortable sleep and 
other refreshments, at eleven o'clock at 
night we recommenced our expedition. Our 
guide now began to display his great knowl- 
edge of the mountain, and we followed him 
with implicit confidence where perhaps 
human foot had never trod before. Some- 
times through gloomy forests, which by day 
were delightful, but now, from the universal 
darkness, the rustling of the trees, the heavy 
dull bellowing of the mountain, the vast 
expanse of ocean stretched at an immense 
distance below us, inspired a kind of awftil 
horror. Sometimes we found ourselves 
ascending great rocks of lava, where, if our 
mules should make but a false step, we might 
be thrown headlong over the precipice. 
However, by the assistance of our guide 
we overcame all these difficulties, and in 
two hours we had ascended above the 
region of vegetation, and had left far 
below the forests of Etna, which pow ap- 
peared like a dark and gloomy gulf sur- 
rounding the mountain. 

The prospect before us was of a very 
different nature : we beheld an expanse of 
snow and ice which alarmed us exceedingly, 
and almost staggered our resolution. In 
the center of this we descried the high 
summit of the mountain, rearing its tre- 
mendous head, and vomiting out torrents 
of smoke. The ascent for some time was 
not steep, and, as the surface of the snow 
sank a little, we had tolerably good foot- 



ing ; but, as it soon began to grow steeper, 
we found our labor greatly increased. How- 
ever, we determined to persevere, calling 
to mind that the Emperor Adrian and the 
philosopher Plato had undergone the same; 
and from a like motive, too — to see the 
rising sun from the top of Etna. 

We at length arrived at the summit ; but 
here description must ever fall short, for 
no imagination has dared to form an idea 
of 80 glorious and so magnificent a scene, 
neither is there on the surface of this globe 
any one point that unites so many awful 
and sublime objects. The immense eleva- 
tion from the surface of the earth, drawn 
as it were to a single point, without any 
neighboring mountain for the senses and 
imagination to rest upon, and recover from 
their astonishment in their way down to 
the world ; — this point, or pinnacle, raised 
on the brink of a bottomless gulf, as old as 
the world, often discharging rivers of fire, 
and throwing out burning rocks, with a 
noise that shakes the whole island ; the un- 
bounded extent of the prospect, compre- 
hending the greatest diversity, and the 
most beautiful scenery in nature, with 
the rising sun advancing in the east, to il- 
lumine the wondrous scene, — formed a 
combination to which I do not know a 
parallel. 

The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled 
up, and showed, dimly and faintly, the 
boundless prospect around. Both sea and 
land looked dark and confused, as if only 
emerging from their original chaos; and 
light and darkness seemed still undivided, 
till the morning, by degrees advancing, 
completed the separation. The stars are 
extinguished, and the shades disappear. 
The forests, which but now seemed black 
and bottomless gulfs, from which no ray 
was refiected to show their form or colors, 
appear a new creation rising to the. sight, 
and catchmg life and beauty from every 
increasing beam. 

The scene still enlarges, and the horizon 
seems to widen and expand itself on all 
sides, till the sun, like the great Creator, 
appears in the east, and with his plastic 
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rays completes the mighty scene. All ap- 
pears enchantment, and it is with difficulty 
we can believe we are still on earth. The 
senses, unaccustomed to the sublimity of 
such a scene, are bewildered and con- 
founded ; audit is not till after some time 
that they are capable of separating and 
judging of tke objects that compose it. 
The body of the sun is seen rising from the 
ocean, immense tracts both of sea and land 
intervening. The islands of Lipari, Panari, 
Alicudi, Stromboli, and Volcano, with their 
smoking summits, appear under your feet : 
you look down on the whole of Sicily as 
on a map, and can trace every river 
through all its windings, from its source to 
its mouth. The view is absolutely bound- 
less on every side, nor is there any one 
object within the circle of vision to inter- 
rupt it ; so that the sight is every where 
lost in the immensity, and I am persuaded 
it is only from the imperfection of our 
organs that the coasts of Africa, and even 
of Greece, are not discovered, as they are cer- 
tainly above the horizon. The circumference 
of the visible horizon, on the top of Etna, 
can not be less than two thousand miles. 

But the most beautiful part of the scene 
is certainly the mountain itself, the island 
of Sicily, and the numerous islands lying 
around it. All these, by a kind of magic 
in vision that I am at a loss to account for, 
seem as if they were brought close around 
the skirts of Etna — the distances appear- 
ing reduced to nothing. The Regione De- 
serta, or the frigid zone of Etna, is the first 
object that calls your attention. It is 
marked out by a circle of snow and ice, 
which extends on all sides to the distance 
of about eight miles. In the center of 
this circle the great crater of the mountain 
rears its burning head, and the regions of 
intense cold and of intense heat seem for 
ever to be united in the same point. The 
Regione Deserta is immediately succeeded 
by the Sylvosa, or the woody region, which 
forms a circle or girdle of the most beauti- 
ful green, surrounding the mountain on all 
sides ; and it is certainly one of the most 
delightful spots on earth. This presents a 



remarkable contrast with the desert region. 
It is not smooth and even, like the greater 
part of the latter ; but it is finely varie- 
gated by an infinite number of those 
beautiful little mountains that have been 
formed by the different eruptions of Etna. 
All these have now acquired a wonderful 
degree of fertility, except a very few that 
are but newly formed, — that is, within 
. these five or six hundred years ; for it cer- 
tainly requires some thousands to bring 
them to their greatest degree of perfection. 
We looked down into the craters of these, 
and attempted, but in vain, to number them. 

The circumference of this zone or great 
circle on Etna is not less than seventy or 
eighty miles. It is every where succeeded by 
the vineyards, orchards, and corn-fields, that 
compose the Regione Cultra, or the fertile re- 
gion. This last zone is much broader than 
the others, and extends on all sides to the foot 
of the mountain. Its whole circumference, 
according to Recupero, id one hundred and 
eighty-three miles. It is likewise covered 
with a number of little conical and spherical 
mountains, and exhibits a wonderful variety 
of forms and colors, and makes a delightful 
contrast with the other two regions. It is 
bounded by the sea to the south and south- 
east, and on all its other sides by the Rivers 
SemetuB and Alcantara, which run almost 
around it. The whole course of these rivers 
is seen at once, and all their beautiful wind- 
ings through these fertile valleys, that seem 
like the favored possession of Ce'res herself. 
Cast your eyes a little further, and you em- 
brace the whole island, and see all its cities, 
rivers, and mountains, delineated in the 
great chart of nature, — all the adjacent 
islands, the whole coast of Italy, as far as 
your eye can reach ; — for it is no where 
bounded, but every where lost in space. 
On the sun's first rising, ^he shadow of the 
mountain extends across the whole island, 
and makes a large track, visible even in 
the sea and in the air. By degrees this is 
shortened, and in a little time is confined 
only to the neighborhood of Etna. 

We had now time to examine the fourth 
region of that wonderful mountain, very 
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different indeed from the others, and pro- 
ductive of verj different sensations, but 
which has undoubtedly given being to all 
the rest, — I mean the region of fire. The 
present crater of this immense volcano is a 
circle of about three miles and a half in 
circumference. It goes shelving down on 
each side, and forms a regular hollow, like 
a vast amphitheater. From many places 
of this space issue volumes of sulphureous 
smoke, which, being much heavier than the 
circumambient air, instead of rising in it, 
as smoke generally does, immediately on its 
getting out of the crater rolls down the 
side of the mountain like a torrent, till, 
coming to that part of the atmosphere of 
the same specific gravity with itself, it 
shoots off horizontally, and forms a large 
track in the air, according to the direction 
of the wind, which, happily for us, carried 
it exactly to the side opposite to that where 
we were placed. 

The crater is so hot that it is very 
dangerous, if not impossible, to go down 
into it ; besides, the smoke is very incom- 
modious, and in many places the surface is 
so soft, there have been instances of people 
sinking into it, and paying for their temer- 
ity with their lives. Near the center of 
the crater is the great mouth of the vol- 
cano — that tremendous gulf so celebrated 
in all ages, and looked upon as the terror 
and scourge both of this and another life. 
We beheld it with awe and with horror, 
and were not surprised that it had been 
considered by superstition as the place of 
eternal punishment. When we reflect on 
the immensity of its depth, the vast cells 
and caverns whence so many lavas have 
issued, — the force of its internal fire, to 
raise up those lavas to so vast a height, to 
support them as it were in the air, and even 
to force them over the very summit of the 
crater, — with all the dreadful accompani- 
ments, — the boiling of the matter, the 
shaking of the mountain, and the explosion 
of flaming rocks, — we must allow that the 
most enthusiastic imagination, in the midst 
of all its terrors, hardly ever formed an 
idea of a hell more dreadful. — Brydone. 




EVERY TinNG IS OF USE. 

OUNG people are too prone 
to waste. Listen to a true 
story. When I was a 
young man I lived for some 
time in London, and lodged 
in a very narrow and con- 
fined court. Thither there regularly came, 
once or twice a week, a man of the name 
of Bryant with a wheelbarrow and a broom, 
to sweep out the court, and carry off the 
refuse that from day to day had been ac- 
cumulated in it. He was watched by the 
inhabitants with somewhat of a suspicious 
and jealous eye, as if he might possibly 
pick up something more than what he pro- 
fessed to remove. But he had never been 
found guilty of any pilfering, and his 
services were more than tolerated for the 
sake of the cleanliness and comfort which 
they promoted, and the trouble to others 
which they saved. 

In process of time he made his ap- 
pearance with a small cart, drawn by a 
donkey, to carry on his work, the circle of 
his operations having been extended and 
enlarged ; and after another period these 
fbund a substitute in a wagon and horses ; 
and so he gradually came to have a large 
establishment of horses and wagons, and 
became the grand scavenger of a consider- 
able district of London at a period when 
the cleansing of the streets was not, as 
it is now, one of the objects of metro- 
politan police, and when the trade in dirt 
was free and open to the exercise of indi- 
vidual enterprbe, and to private com- 
petition. 

And what do you think he did with the 
masses of filth which he thus collected? 
He hired a large area of ground in the out- 
skirts of London ; he inclosed it with a 
wall, in which there were twelve or fifteen 
openings or gates, at each of which, during 
all hours of the day, you might see his 
wagons entering, and depositing their con- 
tents in a congeries of huge heaps of filth, 
all around and within the inclosure. On 
these heaps groups of women and children, 
hired for the purpose, were constantly to 
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be found, poking and scraping; and the 
work they performed was reduced to as 
perfect a system as obtains in any well- 
organized manufactory of materials of a 
more seemly kind. 

They were trained to separate every 
article of the same class or description, 
and to lay all these in a corner by them- 
selves. Here is a piece of black iron — 
that goes there. Here is a bit of white 
iron, or tin — that goes yonder. Here is a 
rag of linen, or one of cotton cloth — these 
are deposited on the spot allotted to each. 
Here is an old hat — that goes to its ap- 
pointed corner. And so with bits of 
leather, and of rope, with scraps of woolen 
stuff, with bones, the horns and hoo& of 
oxen and sheep, and with each of a great 
omnium gathenim of other things. 

Now, having thus colledled, analyzed, 
and arranged, all this quantity of rubbish 
and refuse, Bryant found a use, and a profit- 
able use too, for every one of the various 
articles which had been cast out as utterly 
worthless. He established an extensive 
trade for each of them, having its ramifi- 
cations throughout all England. It was 
reckoned a most beneficial thing, when 
planting the potato-seed in the ground, that 
it should be set upon a bit of felt, or a 
piece of woolen cloth, by which it was con- 
sidered that its growth was greatly pro- 
moted. , Taking advantage of this notion, 
he found a market for a certain class of his 
articles. By using some pains with his 
ra^ of linen cloth, he disposed of these to 
the paper-makers ; for his accumulation of 
broken metal he found an outlet with the 
iron and brass founders; many a good horn 
spoon was fabricated irom part of the con- 
tents of his depots and the value of bones 
as a manure was even then beginning to be 
known — an article which now, for the 
same purpose, is in such general use, and is 
imported into this country in very consider- 
able quantities. 

Gradually and laboriously Bryant ex- 
tended his trade, and at last retired with 
a considerable fortune. Many years sub- 
sequent to the time when I first saw him 



with his wheelbarrow in the court, hap- 
pening to be in London, I made inquiry 
about him, and found that he was then an 
elderly man, riding about the streets in his 
own carriage ! And so you see that every 
thing is of use, and may be turned to ac- 
count. There is nothing, scarcely, that 
should be reckoned utterly worthless and 
lost ; and a thousand- things might be turned 
to some good purpose that are every hour 
thoughtlessly thrown away. 

And not only so, but there are a great 
many other things of which we never t^ink, 
that by a little care and pains may be 
picked up and turned to k profitable ac- 
count and a valuable use. For example * 
I recollect observing in London a set of 
men in the great thoroughfares, such as 
Cheapside or Fleet-street, who were to be 
seen poking between the stones of the cause- 
way with a bit of crooked wire or a kind 
of hook, and picking out dexterously all 
the pieces o^ horse-shoes or nails that had 
been broken off and lefl in the crevices. 
These they gathered up, and when they had 
obtained any quantity of them, sold them 
for no mean consideration — iron of this 
kind being reckoned peculiarly valuable 
from its having been welded under the 
tread of the horse's hoof, and being much 
in demand for gun-locks and harpoons, and 
other purposes where the hardest iron is 
required. 

Such are some illustrations of the very 
plain and practical maxim that ** Every 
thing is of use," of which examples might 
be multiplied without number, and the 
truth of which each of us, on every day 
of our lives, may put to the te6t ; imitating 
in this respect Him who, though the Lord 
of creation, commanded his disciples, aflter 
feeding the hungry multitudes, to <* gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost." 



A MODjERN philosopher, taking the motion 
of the earth on its axis at sev'enteen miles a 
second, says that if you take off your hat in 
the street to bow to a friend, you go seven- 
teen miles bareheaded without taking cold. 
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PARLOR ASTRONOMY. 

Our first astronomical lesson shall be to 
fix the locality of the north star. Astro- 
nomically it is to be found in connection 
with the constellation called Ursa Major, or 
the Great Bear; but popularly this group is 
known as the Plow, and sometimes as the 
Seven Stars. Any one looking, however 
cursorily, in the northern portion of the 
heavens, must see seven large stars grouped 
very much in the form of a plow, and 
hence the common name assigned to them. 
If the learner can not find them out for 
himself, he must candidly acknowledge his 
ignorance, and get some one to show him 
the constellation in question* Suppose, 
then, that the Plow is discovered — the 
rest is easy. Look in the direction of the 
two pointers, or the two stars at the point 
of the Plow furthest from the stilts : about 
three times their distance, and nearly in a 
straight line from them, is the north star. 
The stilts of the Plow appear to move 
round from west to east, but the pointers 
invariably point to the north star ; and 
hence the inestimable value of this fact for 
scientific as well as for practical purposes. 

If the face of the spectator be fairly di- 
rected to the north star, his back will of 
course be to the south ; and if he extend 
his arms, the right will naturally be to the 
east and the left to the west. Having de- 
termined the north star, the next stage is 
to discriminate between stars and planets. 
With few exceptions, almost every light 
that we see in the heavens is a star ; and its 
distance is so great from us that, relatively 
considered, while appearing to move from 
west to east, the proportionate distances of 
the stars from each other never appear to 
alter. They move together in a mass. The 
planets, on the other hand, belong to our 
system, and receive, in common with us, 
light and heat from the sun ; and they are 



so much nearer to us, that we see their 
movements from one part of the heavens 
to the other. 

In respect of motion, as seen by us, stars 
and planets resemble fixed and moving 
lights in a ship at sea. Suppose the case 
of a vessel at night, which has a light 
fixed to each of her three masts and bow- 
sprit. When she moves through the water, 
these lights will partake of her motion, but, 
relatively to each other, they will remain 
in fixed positions ; but, if we suppose the 
case of lanterns carried about on the deck, 
it is obvious that while this second class of 
lights also partake of the motions of the 
ship, their positions will vary as regards 
the fixed lights, and also as regards each 
other. The stars, then, are the fixed, and 
the planets the movable lights. 

As we are not writing a treatise on 
astronomy, it is not necessary that we 
should refer to any more planets than those 
which are discernible by the naked eye. 
These are Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and 
Mars; and there is no good reason why 
young people should not be able to recog- 
nize these four every night in the year that 
they are visible. 

On consulting an almanac, you will find 
the time of southing put down for the 
planets all the year round; but as in 
almanacs planets are sometimes not called 
by their names, but on the contrary are re- 
ferred to by symbols, it will be well to ob- 
serve that j!l stands for Jupiter, 9. for 
Venus, l2 for Saturn, and g for Mars. 
"Southing" means the time when the 
planet will be due south ; and, in order to 
detect any of these luminaries, we have 
just to watch at a window in the direction 
indicated and at the hour specified, and the 
observer will without fail be duly rewarded 
for his pains. 

" But how am I to identify one star out 
of several hundreds 7 " asks an impatient 
philosopher. Our answer is, Jirsty that 
planets are generally lower in the horizon 
thfikii stars, and they generally rise and 
« soutli " in localities where stars are not 
numerous. Second^ that if due in the 
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eveDing planets rise before stars, and that 
in the morning they shine after stars be- 
come invisible. Third, that planets are 
larger and more laminous than stars. 
And, fourth and last, planets shine with 
a clear, steady light, while stars, twinkle 
and glisten. 

A circular card pierced with small holes, 
representing the sky as actually seen, will 
enable the tyro to find out the constellations 
much more readily than he can do by a 
globe. Several of these contrivances have 
been published, and most of them that we 
have seen answer the desired end remark- 
ably well. They represent the heavens 
naturally,, and aire free from the "uncouth 
figures of men and monsters " which, ac- 
cording to Sir John Herscbel, " are usually 
scribbled over celestial maps and globes." 

We must add a word as to the magnitude 
of the heavenly bodies. Every one knows 
that the stars are very large masses ; but, 
while generally aware of this truth, we are 
apt to make mistakes as to relative bulk. 
' Sir John Herschel tells us in an interesting 
way how to avoid this error. " Choose," 
says he, " any well-leveled field or bowl- 
ing-green. On it place a globe two feet in 
diameter — this will represent the Sun; 
Mercury will be represented by a ffrain of 
mustard'seed on the circumference of a 
circle 164 feet in diameter for its orbit; 
Venus, a pea on a circle of 284 feet in 
diameter ; the Earth, also a pea on a circle 
of 430 feet ; Mars, a rather large pitCs head 
on a circle of 654 feet; Juno, Ceres, 
Vesta, and Pallas, ^aiTu ofscmd in orbits 
of from 1000 to 1200 feet; Jupiter, a 
moderate-sized orange on a circle nearly 
half a mile across ; Saturn, a small orange 
on a circle of four fifths of a mile ; and 
Uranus, a full-sized cherry or small pium 
upon the circumference of a circle more 
than a mile and a half in diameter." 



Proverbs. — Use soft words and hard 
arguments. Understanding without wealth 
is like feet without shoes ; wealth without 
understanding is like shoes without feet. 
Wben the wine is in, the wit is out. 



THE MAY SHOWER. 

The foUowing graoofal little fable wu written bj 
ft 8obooI-girl of fourteen, and not a word in it baa 
been altered in the editorial revision : 

Onb pleasant May-day, before sunrise, 
four little raindrops sat together in a cloud 
chatting. Their names were Mischief, 
Sportive, Dream-drop, and Mercy. 

** In my humble opinion," said Mischief, 
the most restless of the four, "this is a 
very dull life of ours. I wish I were back, 
tumbling about in my old abode, the 
ocean." 

•* Dull, do you call it ? " exclaimed 
Dream-drop. "To me it is delightful to 
float about here so high, with nothing to do 
but look up at the clear sky above, us. But 
tell me, ye ever busy ones, what are your 
plans for the day 7 " 

" I will tell you mine," cried Mischief, 
eagerly. " My friend, Mr. Breeze, reports 
that there is to be a May-party down yon- 
der, and that it will be an easy thing for a 
large drop like me to stain the ribands on 
the queen's scepter ; so, if I can get up a 
party, down I go." 

" I '11 go, too," exclaimed Sportive, " and 
I'll pop down first on the queen's nose. 
What fun it will be to see the scampering ! " 

" Yes," replied Mischief, " we shall soon 
put a stop to their merry-making. Will 
you go with us, Mercy ? " 

" I think not," answered she, modestly. 
" I have a little scheme of my own." 

" Dream-drop will not go, of course," 
said Mischief; " she prefers her own lazy 
meditations. So, Sportive, we must muster 
whoni we can to join us." 

The two friends went off, and a smile 
of quiet amusement gleamed over the calm 
face of Dream-drop; and then she lay 
listlessly gazing, up at the glorious morning 
star. 

And where did Mercy go? She stole 
softly down to earth, and before the first 
sunbeam had edged with gold her home- 
cloud she lay in the bosom of a blue violet 
which nestled by the roadside ; and when 
the heat of the day had withered the less 
obscure flowers, it was found by a poor 
barefooted cbild^all fresh and fragrant; for 
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the dew-drop lay quietly waiting at its heart; 
and then, as Mercy had anticipated, it was 
plucked and taken carefully to the sick 
mother in the city, longing for the perfume 
of the wild-flowers she remembered so well. 

Mischief and Sportive carried out their 
plan. They went down in a smart shower, 
and, afler ruining many dresses, and spoil- 
ing much innocent enjoyment, they found 
themselves at the close of the day in a 
dirty puddle, where Mischief had ample 
time to repent of his evil propensities, 
while Sportive bitterly lamented that he had 
yielded to the influence of bad company. 

The same blast which aided the shower 
drove the selfish and indolent Dream-drop 
into the cold northern regions, where she 
was congealed into a hail-stone. 

But the first returning sunbeam strug- 
gling through the poor woman's open win- 
dow softly raised Mercy to the skies again, 
to be a gem in the lovely rainbow, and thus 
still to do good by reminding man of the 
loving promises of his Maker. 



PERPETUAL MOTION. 

Among the numerous curious facts con- 
nected with the history of the oft-exploded 
and oft-renewed search for perpetual mo- 
tion, the following anecdote is worthy of 
perusal. It appears that some years ago 
an American, named Redheffer, contempo- 
raneous with the celebrated Fulton, pre- 
tended to have discovered perpetual motion, 
and fot a long time deluded the people, and 
realized a large sum of money. It was 
almost universally admitted that he had 
made a wonderful discovery, and men of 
learning and science formed various theories 
to account for this perpetual motion. Mr. 
Fulton was an unbeliever in Redheffer's 
discovery, and, although * hundreds were 
daily paying their dollar to see the wonder, 
Mr. Fulton could not be prevailed upon, for 
some time, to follow the crowd. He was at 
length induced by some of his friends to 
visit the machine. It was in an isolated 
house in the,£uburbB of Philadelphia. 

In a very short time after Mr. Fulton 
had entered ^be rojom i;i which it was ex- 
hibited, he QxclaimetJ, ^^Why, this is a 



crank motion.*' His ear enabled him to 
distinguish that the machine was moved by 
a crank, which always gives an unequal 
power, and therefore an unequal velocity 
in the course of each revolution ; and a nice 
and practiced ear may perceive that the 
sound is not uniform. If the machine had 
been kept in motion by what was its osten- 
sible moving power, it must have had an 
equable rotary motion, and the sound would 
have always been the same. After some 
little conversation with the showman, Mr. 
Fulton did not hesitate to declare that, the 
machine was an imposition, and to tell the 
gentleman that he was an impostor. 

Notwithstanding the anger and bluster 
these charges excited, Fulton assured the 
company that the thing was a cheat, and 
that, if they would support him in the at- 
tempt, he would detect it, at the risk of 
paying any penalty if he failed. Having 
obtained the assent of all who were present, 
he began by knocking away some very thin 
little pieces of lath, which appeared to be 
no part of the machinery, but to go from* 
the frame of the machme to the wall of the 
room, merely to keep the comer posts of 
the machine steady. 

It was found that a catgut string was 
led through one of these laths and the 
frame of the machine, to the head of the 
upright shaft of a principal wheel; that 
the catgut was conducted through the wall 
and along the floors of the second story to 
a back cockloft, at the distance of a number 
of yards from the room which contained 
the machine — and there was found the 
moving power ! This was a poor old fel- 
low with an immense beard, and all the ap- 
pearance of having suffered a long imprison- 
ment, who, when they broke in upon him, 
was unconscious of what had happened 
below, and who, while he was seated upon 
a stool gnawing a crust, was with one hand 
turning a crank. The proprietor of the 
perpetual motion soon disappeared. The 
mob demolished his machine, the destruction 
of which immediately put a stop to that 
which had been for so long a time, and 
witli so much profit, exhibited in Philadel- 
phia. 
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THE PLEASURES OF LEARNING TO DRAW. 

To learn to draw should not be more un- 
common than to learn to write, to play, or 
to sing. This is essential for the fair and 
oompleto development of our faculties, and 
every man has an eye for accuracy and 
grace, just as every man has an ear for 
melody and harmony, the one faculty re- 
quiring 'and being entitled to education as 
much as the other. Perhaps, also, in no 
branch of study does the pupil, particularly 
if young, derive such pleasure from his 
progress as in learning to draw. His 
materials may be rude, and the rules few 
and simple, yet how delightful and valuable 
are the results attained ! 

Gratifying at once the instinct that is 
common to children, and the ambition that 
is almost peculiar to youth, he sees himself 
with delight the author of something. He 
puts on a blank paper, or a dull board, 
images that have the double charm of re- 
semblance and originality. He carries away, 
after a little labor, the representation of a 
pleasing landscape, a pretty cottage, a ven- 
erable gateway, or even of a beloved face, 
and pleasure in his skill mingles with joy 
in his acquisition. 

He finds likewise that he can turn his 
accomplishment to a thousand uses of 
pleasure, and that it enhances his enjoy- 
ment of life in a multitude of ways. He 
quiets a group of noisy children by sitting 
down amongst them to draw. He prolongs 
his use of a borrowed book by copying the 
plates that have made it costly. He sees 
a new beauty in the sky, now that its every 
change of aspect offers a fresh challenge to 
•his pencil. He finds in the leafy or the with- 
ered tree, in the grass-grown pool, in the 
prattling brook, in birds and beasts, even 



in a dead wall, or a common brick 
house, models that may try his powers. 
At home or abroad he is armed 
against dullness, for with a few slips 
; of paper and two or three pencils he 
^ can make the moments glide along 
unfelt, yet leaving every one its foot- 
print of industry. By the river-bank, 
where others spend hours in angling 
for a poor little fish, he can pursue his 
" gentle craft ; " and even from the window 
of a countiy inn, on a wet day, he may see 
much that will amuse him to depict. Being 
thus armed against ennui and indolence, 
he is armed against two of the worst foes 
to innocence ; while at the same time he is 
forming around him a pure and healthfiil 
mental atmosphere, the precursor often of 
higher moral attainments. 

Of late years schools of design have been 
established in some of our large towns, and 
have done much to art-educate the people, 
or rather to raise up a new class of artists. 
But, as the masses have not the opportunity 
of attending these institutions, the only 
means open to them of art-cultivation are 
those of self-instruction, through which 
such as can not obtain the aid of masters 
may effect considerable rudimentary prog- 
ress. Many eminent painters may be said 
to have commenced their career self-taught, 
their biographies presenting examples of 
patient enduring industry unaided, and 
struggling against innumerable difficulties, 
with, too, almost improvised materials — 
the charred stick and whitewashed wall. 



A Fable. — The sword of the warrior 
was taken down to brighten ; it had not been 
long out of use. The rust was rubbed, but 
there were spots that would not go — they 
were of blood. The pen took advantage of 
the first breath of air to move a little further 
off. " Thou art right," said the sword ; " I 
am a bad neighbor." — " I fear thee not," 
said the pen ; ** I am more powerful than 
thou art, but love not thy society." — " I 
exterminate," said the sword. — "And I per- 
petuate," answered the pen. " Where are 
thy victories, if I record them not?" 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 

▲ TRUE DOO-STOIlV. 

There was a ship called the Washington, 
bound for China, filled -with passengers. 
On board this ship were an officer of the 
army and his wife, with their only child, a 
little boy of five years of age, and a large 
Newfoundland dog, called " Bobby." 

Bobby was a great favorite with all the 
people in the ship, because he was so brave, 
so good-tempered, and so funny and playful. 
Sailors as well as passengers all liked brave 
Bobby. He would romp on the deck with 
any body that chose. Sometimes, when the 
ship was going slowly, he would jump over- 
board and dash through the sea afler a 
biscuit, or any thing else that might be 
thrown in for him. 

But his most constant playmate was a 
little boy, the son of his master. This boy 
was a merry little fellow, and as fond of 
Bobby as Bobby was of him. They used 
to make a fine noise in their droll games 
of play, rolling over and over each other 
like a couple of young porpoises. And, 
though the little boy was sometimes jather 
rough in his frolics with Bobby, and hit 
him on the head and back, yet Bobby was 
always gentle as a lamb to him. 

The voyage had been very safe and 
pleasant, until within three days' sail of 
the Cape of .Good Hope. Evening was 
coming on; the sun was setting in dark 
clouds, so that the dusk had commenced 
unusually early. The night watch of the 
ship had been set, and the wind had risen 
80 that the ship was sailing very fast. The 



boy and the dog were romping together, 
tugging each other, when on a sudden the 
ship gave a heavy roll, and the child fell 
overboard splash into the sea. 

It had by this time become so dark that 
objects could not be distinguished many 
yards distant. A general cry of "A hand 
over ! " was made by the men who saw the 
boy fall. T\^'o or three sailors ran and 
threw lines over, and a stray coop that was 
found lying by the capstan, while the officer 
of the watch sang out, " Bring the ship to 
— bring the ship to, or the boy is lost ! " 

The order was scarcely given when 
Bobby, now for the first time missing the 
diild, gave a loud bark, and, seeming to 
guess what had happened, cleared the taff- - 
rail with a bound ; and the captain and boy's 
parents, with the other passengers who had 
come on deck to learn the cause of the 
outcry and bustle, saw the dog swimming 
away like a mad creature in the direction 
of the stem. 

It was too dark to see him distinctly ; 
however, he was dimly perceived to dive, 
and then dimly to appear again above 
water, and snatch at something. It was, 
however, too dusky for any body on deck 
to be sure what it was that he really saw. 
The dog was now out of sight, and nothing 
was visible but the surface of the water. 
The mother covered her eyes with her 
hands, not daring to look, fearful lest she 
should see the corpse of her darling child 
floating on the waves ; while the father, 
equally unhappy, jumped into the jolly- 
boat, which the men, in all haste, had been 
getting ready, that he might spare no eSott 
to recover his beloved son. 

It was many minutes before the jolly- 
boat could be lowered and manned; the 
men rowed with all their might in the di- 
rection they had seen the dog take at first. 
The darkness had so much increased that 
the sailors could hardly see, and began to 
give up the child as lost. 

The father, in great misery, sat at the 
head of the boat, trying to see through the 
surrounding gloom, and listening anxiously 
to every sound. 
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*' I hear a splash — I hear a splash on 
the larboard quarter!" said he, starting 
up. " Pull on — he quick — it must be my 
child ! " 

The helmsman turned the tiller, the men 
pulled with redoubled force, and in a mo- 
ment the faithful Bobby, with the fihild in 
his mouth, was alongside. Poor creatures ! 
they were nearly exhausted when they were 
hauled into the boat. The father took the 
child into his arms, and the faithful Bobby 
sank down to the bottom of the boat, pant- 
ing, and almost lifeless. 

The men rowed back to the ship. Great 
indeed was the mother's joy when she saw 
her child, that she thought was gone for 
'ever, in the arms of his father, and good 
Bobby with him also. They all got safe 
on board the ship again, and the father, 
thanking the sailors for helping him to re- 
cover his son, went down into the cabin 
with the mother, child, and dog. Every 
remedy was used that the doctor of the ship 
advised, to make the half-drowned boy well 
again. 

Bobby, after he had shaken the water 
from his shaggy coat, could not be per- 
suaded to leave the child's side. There he 
stood, licking one of his little hands, till 
the child became so much better as to be 
able to stroke and hug him as usual. Brave 
Bobby seemed as happy as any body when 
both the father and mother hugged and 
praised him too. And when the boy could 
speak again, they made a little party in the 
cabin, where before all had been sad. 

Afler this circumstance of saving the 
child's life in so brave a manner, there ^as 
not a man on board that ship but loved the 
dog as a father might love his child, and 
well did Bobby deserve it. 

At the Cape of Good Hope some of the 
passengers were to be landed, and among 
others the master of Bobby, with his wife 
and child. All those who remained in the 
ship were sorry to part with good Bobby. 

The boats were prepared for the passen- 
gers and their luggage. All those who 
were to leave had got into the boats, the 
little boy was in his mother's lap, and 



Bobby, whom the sailors were holding to 
pat and take leave of, was just going to 
le^p into the boat afler his master, when 
the officer stood up, and told the sailors to 
hold him tight by the collar until the boats 
should have rowed some way toward the 
shore. " You will see what a strong swim- 
mer Bobby is," said he, "Let us start 
before him, and he will soon overtake us ; 
when I hold up my handkerchief, let him 

go-" 

" Ay, ay," cried the sailors, and two of 
them held him by the collar. Poor fellow ! 
he thought he was to be lefl behind, and he 
did not like it. He tugged and hauled, 
and yelled and barked, to get to his friends ; 
but it was of no use. The boat put off 
without him. He was let loose as agreed 
on, and was soon over the side. 

All the people in the boats, as well as 
those on board the ship, were eying Bobby 
with delight ; and he had just reached mid- 
way between the ship and the boats, when 
the creature set up a shrill howl, and threw 
himself out of the water. Every body 
thought he had got the cramp ; but 0, no ; 
the flash of white that glanced like light- 
ning close against him the next minute told 
the truth; and **A shark! a shark!" 
sounded from boats to ship, and &om ship 
to boats, in one loud cry. All stood trem- 
bling, with their eyes fixed upon the un- 
fortunate dog. The boats stayed still for 
an instant, the men resting upon their oars 
as if panic-struck. But again, in another 
instant, one of the boats was to be seen 
putting back, the men rowing with all their 
might. 

F(4>T Bobby ! He kept swimming away 
right and left, now diving, now doubling, 
as if he knew his danger, while every now 
and then he gave a short fierce howl, and 
showed his grinders, never giving the vile 
shark time to turn on its back, which it must 
do before it can give the fearful bite. 

The poor dog swam and dodged with a 
skill and speed, and maintained the unequal 
contest in a manner that surprised every 
body ; but it was evident that his strength 
was nearly exhausted, when the boat that 
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had pat back came sufficiently near for him 
to hear himself called, and encouraged to 
hold out. " Here, Bob, here ! " The shark 
turned on its back, and opened its horrid 
jaws. " Poor Bob ! dear Bobby ! " shrieked 
the boy ; and a lad who stood at the head 
of the boat, hoping to save the dog, threw 
a handspike that he held at the ravenous 
monster. But the lad was in such a flurry, 
from terror and anxiety, that he missed the 
shark, and the spike fell into the water. At 
this failure the child screamed aloud, in an 
agony of fright and sorrow. " ! save 
poor Bobby ; save my dear, dear Bobby ! " 
cried he; and every body thought poor 
Bobby was gone, when the father of the 
child, who, ever since .the boat had come 
within gunshot of the shark, had been 
watching for the proper opportunity to save 
the faithful dog, fired. The gun was leveled 
with so true an aim, that he shot the cruel 
shark through the head, and splintered those 
horrid jaws that were ready to devour poor 
Bobby. 

The shark sank, the sea became tinged 
with blood, and the father, throwing down 
the gun, stretched out his arm and pulled 
the dog, exhausted with fatigue and terror, 
into the boat, before the shark, who was not 
quite dead, could again rise to the surface 
of the water. The child threw his arms 
around the poor dog's neck ; the sailors of 
the ship, who were all intently on the watch, 
and the men in the boats, set up one loud 
shout of joy — " Hurra ! hurra ! Bobby 
is saved — the shark is killed; hurra! 
hurift!^* That night it seemed as if 
Bobby could not sufficiently show his grati- 
tude. He wagged his tail, he licked his 
master's hand, and tried to let every body 
see that he was well pleased at his escape! 



BE ENERGETIC 
About any honest employment Providence 
throws in your way. 

1. It is the way to be happy. " I have 
lived," said Dr. Adam Clarke, "long 
enough to know that the great secret of 
human happiness is this : Never suffer your 
energies to stagnate. The old adage of 



* Too many irons in the fire ' conveys an 
untruth. You can not have too many. 
Poker, tongs, and all — keep them all going." 

2. It is the way to accomplish a vast 
deal in a short life. The late Wm. Hazlitt 
remarked : " There is room enough in 
human life to crowd almost every art and 
science into it. The more we do, the more 
we can do ; the more busy we are, the more 
leisure we have." 

3. It is the way to be contented. The 
unemployed are always restless and uneasy. 
Occupation quiets the mind, by giving it 
something to do. Idleness makes it, like 
an empty stomach, uneasy. The mate of 
a ship, having put every thing to rights, 
called on the captain for what next should 
be done. " Tell them to scour the anchor," 
was the reply ; on the principle that occa- 
pation, however needless, saves from the 
discontent of idleness. 

4. It is the way to disappoint the tempter. 
He comes up to the idler with assurance 
of a victim. From the well-occupied he 
departs as a roaring lion robbed of his prey. 
The one welcomes, the other repulses him. 



McLTiPLYiNO BY FivB. — Any number 
of figures that you may wish to multiply 
by 5 will give the same result if divided by 
2, a much quicker operation; but you must 
remember to annex a cipher to the. answer 
when there is no remainder; and when there 
is a remainder, whatever it may be, annex 
a 5 to the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, 
and the answer will be 2320 ; divide the 
same number by 2, arid you have 232, and, 
as there is no remainder, you annex a 
cipher. Now, take 357 and multiply by 5, 
and the answer is 1785 ; on dividing the first 
sum by 2, there is 178 and a remainder; 
you therefore place a 5 at the end of the 
line, and the result is again 1785. 



** Now, George, you must divide the cake 
honorably with your brother Charles." — 
"What is honorably, mother?" — "It 
means that you must give him the larger 
piece." — " Then, mother, I 'd rather that 
Charley should divide it." 
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THE WILD DUCK. 

The wild duck is the origin of our do- 
mestic bird, and is widely spread over the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica. In the winter it migrates in countless 
flocks. Wilson, in his American Ornithol- 
ogy, gives the following account of a method 
of catching wild ducks practiced in this 
country : 

In some ponds frequented by these birds 
five or six wooden figures, cut and painted 
80 as to represent ducks, and sunk by 
pieces of lead nailed to them so as to float 
at the usual depth on the surface, are an- 
chored in a favorable position for being 
shot at from a concealment of brushwood. 
One of these usually attracts passing flocks, 
which alight. Sometimes eight or ten of 
these painted wooden ducks are fixed in 
various swimming postures in a frame, 
which is secured to the gunner's skiff, and 
projected before it in such a way that the 
weight of the frame sinks the figures to 
their proper depth. The skiff is then 
dressed with sedge or coarse grass in an 
artful manner, as low as the water's edge ; 
and under cover of this, which appears like 
a party of ducks swimming by a small island, 
the gunner floats down sometimes to the 
very skirt of a whole congregated multi- 
tude, and pours in a destructive and re- 
peated fire of shot among them. 

In winter, when detached pieces of ice 
are occasionally floating in the river, some 
of the gunners on the Delaware paint their 
whole skiff or canoe white, and, laying 
themselves flat at the bottom, with their 
hand over the side, silently managing a 
small paddle, direct it imperceptibly into 
or near a flock before the ducks have dis- 



tinguished it from a floating mass of ice, 
and generally do great execution among 
them. A whole flock has sometimes been 
thus surprised asleep with their heads un- 
der their wings. 



Original. 

I TOLD YOU SO. 



Chabactrrs. — Mr. Debp, Mr. Watkins, a 
Newsboy. 

Enter Mr. Deep. 
Deep, Here comes Watkins, straight 
from the telegraph office, full of news. 
What can it be now, I wonder ! 

Enter Watkins. 

Watkins, I 'm all out of breath. Don't 
stop me. 

Deep, What is it, Watkins? Is the 
British steamer in ? 

Wat. Yes, and such news ! 

Deep, It 's no more than I expected. 
Napoleon the Third has been assassinated. 
I knew it would be so. 

Wat, On the contrary, he was never 
better. 

Deep, Lucknow has been retaken, and 
the British driven out. I *ve been expect- 
ing that. 

Wat, Have you? Well, the British in 
Lucknow were never heartier nor jollier. 
So you 're wrong there. 

Deep. 0, you wait a while. I *m very 
rarely mistaken. But what is it ? 

Wat, The news is, that the Atlantic tel- 
egraph cable has been — 

Deep, It has been laid, — of course it 
has. I knew it would be so ! It was no 
later than yesterday that I told some croak- 
ers I met in an insurance office that the 
cable was bound to be a success. Old Ja- 
cobs came to me to ask my advice about 
buying some cable stock. Shares had gone 
down from five thousand dollars to one 
thousand. »» Buy," said I ; " now 's your 
time. The next news you get will be that 
the thing is done." Well, he bought. Ten 
shares, that ought to be worth fifly thou- 
sand dollars, he got for ten thousand. 

Wat, Well, well, friend Deep, if you 
had heard me oat, perhaps you would n't 
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have confessed so much. Two attempts 
have been made to lay the cable, and both 
have failed. 

Deep, Failed? 

Wat, Failed. The Agamemnon and 
the Niagara have gone back to Yalentia. 
What will you say now to your friend 
Jacobs ? 

Deep. Say ? Why, I said at the outset, 
to everybody but him, that I would sooner 
take stock in a railroad to the moon than 
in this transatlantic telegraph company. 
This Mr. Field, who got up the company — 

Wat, Ay, what of him? 

Deep, I always said he was a humbug, 
and that his enterprise would end in smoke. 
But, seeing old Jacobs was bent on buying, 
and knowing that he could afford to lose, I 
just thought I would humor the old fool. 
But I knew, all the while, that the cable 
couldn't be carried unbroken from mid- 
ocean to Yalentia on one side and to Trin- 
ity Bay on the other. I can prove it to 
you scientifically in five minutes. In the 
first place, there are inequalities in the bot- 
tom of the ocean, where the cable must 
chafe and break. In the second place — 

Enter Nbwsbot, with papen. 

Newsboy, Here 's the Extra Herald, — 
got the news of the laying of the cable ! 

Deep, Nonsense ! Look here, boy ; if 
you go about crying false news, 1 11 have 
your license taken away. 

News, You could n't do it, Buttons. 
Here 's the Extra Herald ! 

Deep, Buttons ! Why do you call me 
Buttons, you young scamp ? 

News, Because you 've more buttons 
than brains. Here 's the Extra Herald, — 
got the news of the laying of the cable ! 

Wat, Don't strike him, friend Deep. 

News. I stump him to do it ! 

Wat, Give me a Herald, boy. {Buys 
a Herald,) 

News, Thank you, sir. All right. 
(Buns off.) Here 's the Extra Herald ! 

Deep, There's a precious specimen of 
Young America ! I remember the time 
when schoolboys used to take off their hats 
to every passing gentleman : now they pelt 
him with snowballs, or call him names. 



Wat, (having opened and read the pa» 
per.) It 's true, afler all ! 

Deep, What 's true ? 

Wat, The cable is laid. 

Deep. I told you so. 

Wat, The Niagara is at Trinity Bay ; 
the Agamemnon, at Yalentia. The oom- 
munication is perfect. Hurra ! The great 
deed is accomplished. 

Deep. Did n't I tell you so ? 

Wat, (reading). But stop ! 

Deep, What 's the matter ? 

Wat, They have only had signals as yet. 
The instruments don't work. 

Deep, That 's what I 've been afraid of. 
Even supposing they get the cable laid, 
said I, what then? The magnetic cur- 
rent will be so enfeebled, in passing nearly 
two thousand miles through the water, that 
they can never make their instruments 
work. I've looked a good deal into the 
subject of electro-magnetism; and I tell 
you there are scientific reasons why the 
thing can't be done. It 's coming out just 
as I said it would. I 'm a matter-of-fact 
man, you see, Watkins. I don't allow my 
enthusiasm to run away with my judgment. 

Wat. (reading.) Hullo! 

Deep, What 's the matter now ? 

Wat, Here 's a second dispatch, that I 
did n't see. 

Deep, The cable broken — eh ? I 
thought so ! 

Wat, No. Here 's a message from the 
Queen to President Buchanan, transmitted 
by the cable. The instruments are work- 
ing beautifully. The Queen congratulates 
the President, and hopes that the electric 
cable may prove an additional link between 
the nations. Dated August 17th, 1858. 

Deep, Isn't it .astonishing that things 
should come out so nearly as I predicted ? 

Wat, Astonishing, indeed ! In London 
the stock has gone up from two hundred 
pounds a share to nine hundred. 

Deep, Did n't I say so? Did n't I tell 
Jacobs to buy ? 

Wat, Yes ; and did n't yon say he was 
an old fool for doing it ? and did n't you 
say Cyrus Field was a humbug? and 
did n't you say that the cable could n't be 
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laid ? and that, if it was laid, the electric 
current would be too feeble to work the in- 
strumeiita 7 0, we 've had a plenty of just 
such wise prophets in regard to this cable. 
Science has frowned just so sagaciously on 
many a great practical achievement, — on 
Columbus; on Jenuer; on the man who 
lighted cities with gas ; on him who sent 
us the first Atlantic steamship ; on Morton, 
when he attempted etherization. So don't 
fret, friend Deep. You *re in good com- 
pany. Only don't be so positive another 
time ; and don't be so fond of saying, I 
told you so ! 

Deep, (angry.) Mr. Watkins, you're 
a — you 're a — 

Wat, I am what, sir 7 I am what 7 

Deep, You 're a little sarcastic ; that 's 
all. Good-by. 

Wat, Good-by, Mr. I-tcM-yait^soi 

[Exeunt y in separate directions. 



THE ART AND PRACTICE OF ORATORY. 
From Earl Stanhope's speech at Aberdeen. 

The importance of study in all the walks 
of life can not be too strongly dwelt upon, 
for that in reality is the keystone to success. 
Now, there is one scene of success to which 
you may think my remarks will not apply. 
I mean speeches, such as you hear in public 
assemblies, — in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, for example, where you find an 
extemporaneous and immediate reply, de- 
' livered with great force and effect, to some 
speech which had only just been uttered. 
You will find, if you consider this more 
closely, that the power of making such 
quick replies is only to be gained by great 
study and by slow degrees. 

It is related in Italy of a great painter, 
that, having produced a most powerful 
though perhaps unfinished picture in three 
days, he asked as its price one hundred 
sequins. It is said that the churlish pat- 
ron demurred at the price, saying that the 
sum seemed to him excessive for the work 
of the three days. " But what ! " cried 
the artist ; " do you forget that I have been 
thirty years in learning how to make this 
picture in three days 7 " When, therefore, 



you see an immediate reply proceed from 
some of the great leaders of public opinion, 
do not deceive yourselves by the idea that 
this was a mere burst of extemporaneous 
genius, but be assured that there has bee]\ 
study, persevering study, to give the power 
and felicity of this outburst, which seemed 
to spring up at the moment. 

I feel tempted at this place to static to- 
you, from the highest authority, some of 
the means by which that important gill of 
readiness of speech can be most easily and 
completely acquired. And you will ob- 
serve that the power of extemporaneous 
speaking is not confined merely, so far as 
utility goes, to men engaged in public life, 
but may in many circumstances in private 
life be found of great service. Perhaps 
you may like to hear some practical advice 
which came from a man of the highest rep- 
utation in this respect. 

No man had that gift of using in public 
speaking the right word in the right place — 
no man carried that gifl to a higher degree 
of perfection, as all parties have owned, 
than Mr Pitt. Now, my father had the 
honor to be connected in relationship with 
that great man, and, as such, he had the 
privilege of being in the house with him 
sometimes for many weeks together. Pre- 
suming on that familiar intercourse, he told 
me he ventured on one occasion to ask Mr. 
Pitt by what means — by what course of 
study —^ he had acquired that admirable 
readiness of speech — that aptness. of find- 
ing the right word. Mr. Pitt replied that 
whatever readiness he might be thought to 
possess in that respect he believed he de- 
rived very much from a practice his father, 
the great Lord Chatham, had enjoined on 
him. Lord Chatham had bid him take up 
any book in some foreign language with 
wiiich he was well acquainted, — in Latin, 
Greek, or French, for example. Lord 
Chatham then enjoined him to read out of 
this work a passage in English, stopping 
where he was not sure of the word until 
the right one came, and then proceed. Mr. 
Pitt states that he had assiduously followed 
the practioc. At first he had oflen to stop 
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for a while before he could find the proper 
word, but he found the difficulties gradually 
disappear, until what was a toil to him at 
first became at last an easy and familiar 
task. 

Of course I do not mean to say that 
with men in general the same success as in 
the case of Mr. Pitt, or any thing like it, 
would be found to follow the same course 
of practice ; although I am able to assure 
you, from other cases I have known, that 
a course of study of this kind is of great 
use in removing the difficulties of extempo- 
raneous speaking ; and it not only gives its 
aid in public speaking, but also in written 
composition. Moreover, you will find this 
course has the further advantage of con- 
firming and extending your knowledge of 
some valuable author who had already been 
made the subject of study; and on these 
grounds it is by no means unworthy of your 
thoughtful attention. 



HANNAH BINDING SHOES 

BT LUCT LABCOM. 

PooB, lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes ! 

Faded, wrinkled, 
Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse. 
Bright-eyed beauty onoe was she, 
When the bloom was on the tree : — 
Spring and Winter 
Hannah *b at the window, binding shoes ! 

Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will reftue 

To her whisper, 
•* Is there ttom the fishers any news? ** 
! her heart 's adrift, with one 
On an endless voyage gone ! 
Night and morning 
Hannah 's at the window, binding shoes ! 

- Fair young Hannah, 
Ben, the sunburnt fisher, gayly woos : 

Tall and cleyer, 

For a willing heart and hand he sues ! 

May-day skies are all aglow, 

And the waves are laughing so ! 

For her wedding 

Hannah leaves her window and her shoes ! 

May is passing; 
*Mong the apple-boughs a pigeon coos ; 

Hannah shudders. 
For the wild southwester mischief brews ; 



Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped. 
Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah 's at the window, binding shoes ! 

'T is November ; 
Now a tear her wasted cheek bedews ; 

From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lose ; — 
Whispering hoarsely, " Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben? *• 
Old with watching, 
Hannah *s at the window, binding shoes ! 

Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the rugged shore she views : 

Twenty seasons. 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Chase the white sails o'er the sea. 
Hopeless, faithful, 
Hannah 's at the window, binding shoes ! 



LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
** LrrrLE by little,** the acorn said. 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed, 
** I am improving every day. 
Hidden deep in the earth away." 
Little by little each day it grew; 
Little by little it sipped the dew; 
Downward it sent out a thread-like root; 
Up in the air sprang a tiny shoot 
Day after day, and year after year, 
Little by little the leaves appear; 
And the slender branches spread &r and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the fore8t*s pride. 

Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea 
An insect train work ceaselessly ; 
Grain by grain, they are building well. 
Each one alone in its little cell. 
Moment by moment, and day by day. 
Never stopping to work or to play, 
Rock upon rock they are rearing high. 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky ; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air 
Little by little bring verdure there. 
Till the summer sunbeams gayly smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 

«* Little by little,*' said a thoughtful boy, 
" Moment by moment I *11 well employ. 
Learning a little every day. 
And not spending all my time in play ; 
And stall this rule in my mind shall dwell. 
Whatever I do, I *11 do it well. 
Little by little I '11 learn to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ago ; 
And one of these days, perhaps, we *I1 see 
That the world will be the better for me.** 
And do not you think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and a useful man 7 
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THE HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD. 

The remarkable mountain pass in the 
chain of the Alps, between Piedmont and 
the Yalais, known as Saint Bernard, is 
said to have been founded by Bernard de 
Menthon in the year 862, for the succor of 
travelers. The hospice^ a strong stone 
building, is situated on the summit of the 
pass, eleven miles north-west of Aosta, and 
seventeen miles south-east of Martigny, at 
an elevation of eight thousand one hundred 
and fifly feet above the level of the sea. 

It is the highest habitation in the Alps, 
and the cold is so intense that a small lake 
in its vicinity is frozen over nine months in 
the year. During the whole year, the phi- 
lanthropic inmates, monks of the order of 
St. Augustine, with their valuable dogs, 
hold themselves in readiness to assist trav- 
elers arrested by the snow, which in winter 
accumulates to a depth of fr6m ten to forty 
feet. 

In the chapel of the building is a monu- 
ment to General Desaix, erected by Napo- 
leon in 1805. This gorge, which was trav- 
ersed by Koman armies, by Charlemagne, 
and by Frederick Barbarossa, is chiefly cel- 
ebrated for the passage of Bonaparte, at 
the head of the French army of thirty thou- 
sand men, with cavalry and artillery, from 
the 15th to the 21st of May, 1800. The 
18 



road has been recently much improved, and 
rendered passable for carriages. 

The monks who live here can stand the 
climate but a short time, and then they are 
obliged to go down and live in the valleys 
below, while others take their places. The 
principal use of the dogs is to find paths in 
the deep snow, when the monks go out to 
look for travelers, as they always do in 
stormy weather. The dogs are not long- 
lived ; neither man nor beast can stand the 
severe temperature and the thin air for a 
long time. A little trhile ago, so many of 
the St. Bernard dogs died that the monks 
were fearful of losing the breed altogether, 
and were obliged to recruit by sending down 
into the valley for some they had given 
away. Many of the dogs die fh)m diseases 
of the lungs and from rheumatism ; and 
many are killed by accidents, such as the 
falling of avalanches, etc. 



THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Let us a little consider the word " kind." 
We speak of a " kind " person, and we speak 
of man-'* kind ; " and perhaps, if we think 
about the matter at all, we seem to our- 
selves to be using quite different words, or 
the same word in senses quite unconnected. 
But they are connected, and that by the 
closest bonds ; a ** kind " person is a " kin- 
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ned " person, one of a kin ; one who ac- 
knowledges and acts upon his kinship with 
other men — confesses that he owes to 
them, as of one blood with himself, the debt 
of love. And so mhiJcind is m&nkinned. 
In the word is contained a declaration of 
the relationship which exists between all 
the members of the human family; and, 
seeing that this relationship in a race now 
scattered so widely, and divided so far 
asunder, can only be through a common 
head, we do, in fact, every time that we 
use the word " mankind," declare our faith 
in -the one common descent of the whole 
race of man. 

And, beautiful before, how much more 
beautiful now do the words '*kind" and 
** kindness " appear, when we apprehend the 
root out of which they grow ; that they are 
the acknowledgment in loving deeds of our 
kinship with our brethren ; and how profit- 
able to keep in mind that a lively recogni- 
tion of the bonds of blood, whether of those 
closer ones which unite us to those whom 
by the best right we term our family, or 
those wider ones which knit us to the whole 
human family, — that this is the true source 
out of which all genuine love and affection 
must spring ; for so much is affirmed in our 
daily, hourly use of the word. 

And other words there are, having refer- 
ence to the family and the relations of fam- 
ily life, which are not less full of teaching, 
while each may serve to remind of some 
duty. For example, " husband " is prop- 
erly " houseband,'^ the band and band of 
the house, who shall bind and hold it to- 
gether, Thus, old Tusser, in his *' Points 
of Husbandry," — 

** The name of the ku$bandf what is it to say T 
Of wife and of Aoiwehold the band and the stay ; " 

SO that the name may put him in mind of 
his authority, and of that which he ought 
to be to all the members of the house. And 
the name "wife" has its lesson, too, 
although not so deep a one as the equiva- 
lent word in some other tongues. It be- 
longs to the same family of words as 
"weave," " web," and the Grerman "weben." 



It is a title given to her who is engaged at 
the web and woof, these having been the 
most ordinary branches of female industry, 
of wifely employment, when the language 
was forming. So that in the word itself is 
wrapped up a hint of earnest in-door, stay- 
at-home occupations, as being the fittest for 
her who bears this name. — JR. C. Trench. 



THE MOTTO OF THE SUN-DIAL. 

In a conspicuous place upon one of the 
buildings in London, known as the Middle 
Temple, and occupied by lawyers, might 
have been seen until recently a sun-dial 
with a memorable motto. This sun-dial 
was set up before clocks became common. 
It was ordered by an association of law- 
yers known as benchers. The order was 
given to the most celebrated manu&cturer 
to prepare a dial which should be worthy 
of the society and of the place. 

In due time the instrument was con- 
structed, and all was ready for its public 
exposure, with the exception of that with- 
out which no sun-dial would be considered 
complete, namely, an appropriate motto. 
In order to be furnished with this, the 
manufacturer was desired to wait upon the 
benchers, on an appointed day and hour. 

It so happened that, being unable to at- 
tend in person, he sent his foreman, a plain, 
matter-of-fact man of business. When he 
came, according to instructions, he was sur- 
prised to find that the benchers had sepa- 
rated, without at all recollecting either the 
appointment or the motto. He found there 
only one learned member, who appeared to 
know little an^ care less about the entire 
affair, and who had manifestly been an- 
noyed about something or other just at the 
moment when the man was ushered into his 
august presence. The foreman was very 
abruptly asked what he wanted. 

" Please, sir," said the man, a little con- 
fused at the mode in which he was ad- 
dressed, "my master sent me for the 
motto." 

" Motto, motto — what motto ? I know 
nothing of a motto," said the bencher. 
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" The motto for the sun-dial, please, sir/' 
eaid the man, ** which your honors prom- 
ised to have ready." 

" I tell you," said the honorable bencher, 
" J know nothing about any motto, or sun- 
dial either. You should have been here 
much sooner. I can not be delayed by you 
any longer. Beffone about your business.^^ 

The man, abashed, at once withdrew, 
and returned to his master, who was anx- 
iously waiting for the promised inscription. 

'* Well, John," said he, " have you seen 
the gentlemen 7 " 

" Yes, sir," said John, " I saw one very 
queer gentleman, who appeared to be in a 
great hurry to get away." 

** And what did he tell you 7 " said the 
master. 

" Sir," said John, " he first said he knew 
nothing about any motto, and then in a 
loud voice told me, * Begone ahaut your 
business ; ' so I hurried home as quickly 
as I could." 

" ! very well," said the master, who 
was a little of a wag ; *< that will do fa* 
mously." And on the next day the walls 
of the Middle Temple were adorned with a 
first-rate sun-dial, on which stood out, in 
large and attractive letters, the sage and 
appropriate motto — 

*' BROOKE ABOUT TOUR BUSINESS." 

A capital motto it was, too. God has 
given every man his work, and the time to 
do it in; and happy are those who can 
always make the hour and its duty go hand 
in hand. 



A KISS FOR A BLOW. 

^OW please tell us," said a lit- 
tle boy in an infant school, 
"what is meant by over- 
coming evil with good,^' 
The teacher began to ex- 
plain it, when a little inci- 
dent occurred which gave her a striking 
illustration. 

A boy, about seven years of age, was 
sitting beside his little sister, who was only 




six years old. As the teacher was talking, 
George — for that was the boy's name — 
got angry with his sister for something, 
doubled up his fist, and struck her* on the 
head. 

The little girl was just about to strike 
him in return, when the teacher, seeing it, 
said, " My dear Mary, you had better kiss 
your brother. See how angry and unhappy 
he looks." 

Mary looked at her broUier. He looked 
sullen and wretched. She threw both her 
arms about his neck and kissed him. 

The poor boy was wholly unprepared for 
such a kind return for his blow. His feel- 
ings were touched, and he burst out crying. 

His gentle sister took the corner of her 
apron and wiped away his tears, and sought 
to comfort him by saying, with endearing 
sweetness and generous affection, <* Don't 
cry, George ; you did not hurt me much." 
But he only wept the more. 

But why did George weep 7 Poor little 
fellow ! Would he have wept if his sister 
had struck him as he had struck her 7 , Not 
he. But, by kissing him as she did, she 
made him feel more acutely than if she 
had beaten him black and blue. 

Here was a kiss for a Mow — love for 
anger ; and all the school saw at once what 
was meant by " overcoming evil with good^ 



AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 

BT JAMES T. FIELDS. 

The warm wide hills are muffled thick with green. 
And fluttering swallows fill the air with song. 
Come to our cottage home. .... Lowly it stands, 
Set in a vale of flowers, deep fringed with grass. 
The sweet-briar — noiseless herald of the place — 
Hies with its odor, meeting all who roam 
With welcome footsteps to our small abode. 
No splendid cares live here — no barren shows. 
The bee makes harbor at our perftimed door, 
And hums all day his breezy note of joy. 
Come, my friend ! and share our festal month, 
And while the west wind walks the leafy woods. 
While orchard-blooms are white in all the lanes. 
And brooks make music in the deep, cool dcAls, 
Enjoy the golden moments as they pass, 
And gain new strength for days that are to come. 
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EARLY RISING. 

** Up, up! ** cries wakeful Chanticleer; 
** The Tillage clock did you not hear T 
I have been up an hour or more, 
Crowing away at the stable door. 
Bobbin has gone with the boy to plow; 
Sarah has started to milk the cow; 
Sure there is plenty for all to do. 
And all are up, young friend, but you.*' 

«• Up, up ! " cries the soaring Lark ; 

** Only sleep, my young friend, in the dark. 

And let it never, never be said 

Tou wasted the morning hours in bed ; 

Out of the window glance your eye. 

And see how blue is the morning sky; 

Open the casement, your slumber spare. 

And smell how fresh is the morning air." 

•* Up, up ! ** cries the busy Sun ; 

'< Is there no work, little friend, to be done 7 

Are there no lessons to learn, I pray. 

That you lie dozing the hours away ? 

Who would give light to the world below. 

If I were idly to slumber so ? 

What would become of the hay and com. 

Did I thus waste the precious mom 7 " 

«* Up, up ! •• cries the buzzing Bet ; 
•* There *s work for you as well as for me ; 
! how I prize the morning hour, 
Gathering sweets ftt»m the dewy flower ! 
Quick comes on the scorching noon« 
And darksome night will follow soon ; 
Say, shall it chide for idle hours. 
Time unimproved, and wasted powers 7 ** 

The thrush is on her trembling nest. 

Which every wind is swaying; 
And every robin shows his breast. 

While we are here delaying ! 
The bees have set their pipes in tune 

On every head of clover; 
And we must haste to hear them soon. 

Or Summer will be over ! 

To-day the birds on every bough 
Their Sabbath chimes are ringing; — 



The Lord is in his temple now — 
We praise Him with our singing ! 

Without, within, the voices chord I 
One praise we all are giving — 

To Thee, the ever-loving Lord ! 
To Thee, the ever living ! 



OrlglnaL 

THE RICH UNCLR 



Chabacters. — Mr. Plum, Gapt. Tract, Charlrs 
Blakdish, Frank Upton. 

Enter Mr. Plum and Capt. Tract, meeting. 

Plum. Ha ! my old friend of the quar- 
ter-deck, how did you leave them all in 
Canton ? ( They shake hands. ) 

Tracy, As well as could be expected, 
with the city knocked about their ears by 
the English guns. Times are not as quiet 
as when jou sailed with me in the Ocean 
Racer. But how goes it with you, firiend 
Plum? Have you found any relations 
here in New York to inherit your half a 
million ? 

Plum, O, they have sprung up as plenty 
as blackberries. I am beset on every side. 
I have no less than twenty-one nephews and 
nieces. Of these, twenty call on me every 
day or two. Such concern are they under 
about my health — so anxious to have me 
call and dine — so importunate to know 
what amusement^I like ! " Do you wear 
flannel ? " asks one. — ** Come and make 
your home with us," says another. — " Use 
my horses when you like," says a third. 
Pooh ! I see through it all. Their atten- 
tions are lavbhed not on plain Peter Plum, 
their kinsman, but on old Plum the mil- 
lionaire. 

Tracy, Well, well, what could you ex- 
pect? It 's all natural fnough ; as natural 
as for a shark to follow in the wake of a 
whale-ship. 

Plum. That may be; still, it's not 
pleasant, altogether. There 's one of my 
nephews, however, who hasn't called on 
me yet. 

Tracy, Cut him off with a shilling. 

Plum, On the contrary, I have made 
my will in his favor ; but this is a secret 

Tracy, Never fear my blabbing. Have 
you seen the lad ? 
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Plum. Never. He *b a son of my young- 
est sister, and was born while I was in 
China. Twice I sent for him to oome and 
see me ; but he took no notice of my invi- 
tation. This morning I sent him a letter 
which will bring him forthwith, or I am 
much mistaken. 

Tracy, What did you write him ? 

Flum. Read. (Handing him a Utter,) 

Tracy (reads). " Mr. Frank Upton. — 
Sir : More than twenty years ago I lent your 
late mother a hundred dollars to pay for 
your schooling, taking no paper from her 
to show the obligation. With interest, 
simple and compound, at fifteen per cent., 
it would now be $969.72. I am aware I 
have no strictly legal demand against you 
for this sum ; but it would be convenient to 
me to have you pay it this morning, if^pos- 
sible, as you are in honor bound to do. — 
Yours, P. Plum." Why, what an old 
skinflint he will take you to be ! Is n't this 
carrying a joke too far? (Returns the 
letter.) 

Flum. I want to see if he 's like the 
rest of my precious kinsfolk ; or whether 
he 's man enough to speak his mind. 
^EnttT Charles Blakdibh. 

Tracy. Is this the man? 

Plum. No. My nephew, Charles Bland- 
ish, Mr. Tracy. Charles, this is one of 
my oldest friends. 

Charles (shaking hands very energet- 
ically mthT^KKcy). Sir, I'm delighted to 
make your acquaintance. Any friend of 
my dear uncle becomes mine, of course. I 
trust we shall meet oflen while you are in 
the city. 

Trojcy (aside to Plum). He 's too civilr 
by half. 

Charles. Mj dear uncle, I hope you took 
no cold last night. You can't trifle with 
your constitution in this climate of ours ; 
with the thermometer one hour at eighty, 
and the next at sixty — wind raw from the 
east. Who would think, to look at him, 
Mr. Tracy, that he was past seventy ? 

Tracy. 1 should. He has grown old 
faster than any man of my acquaintance. 

Charles, Excuse me; but I really 



should n't suppose he was a day over fifty- 
five. You rarely see so youthful an ex- 
pression in a man of his years. I heard a 
lady last night declare that he was posi- 
tively handsome. 

Tracy. He 's as ugly an old man as I 've 
seen walking Broadway. 

Charles. You're disposed to be merry, 
sir. 

Tracy, I speak what I think. 

Plum. Jealousy, sheer jealousy in him, 
Charles! (Enter Frank Upton.) Whom 
have we here ? 

FrariJc. Is Mr. Plum within ? 

Charles. How 'is this, Cousin Frank 7 
Don't you know our uncle ? Allow me to 
introduce you. This is Mr. Frank Upton, 
Uncle Plum ; a young gentleman destined 
to become an ornament to the bar, if he 's 
only left to fight his own way. Assist him, 
and he 's lost. Leave him poor, and he '11 
get along famously. 

Frank, Thank you. Cousin Charles. 
When I need a trumpeter, I '11 let you 
know. Mr. Plum, I have a little business 
with you. (Mr. Tracy and Charles faU 
backy converse in dumb show from time to 
timCy but seem attentive to what goes on.) 

Plum. Well, sir, you got my note? 

Frank, Yes, and I've come with the 
money. (Hands money.) You'll find it 
all right, I believe. 

Plum (putting money in his pocket), 
1 '11 take your word for that. 

Frank, I 'd like to have you count it, 
and give me a receipt. 

Plum, A receipt? Is n't my verbal ac- 
knowledgment enough? I have no charge 
against you on my books. 

Frank. That 's an additional reason why 
you should give me a receipt. 

Plum. Here 's a pretty fellow for a 
nephew ! He asks his uncle for a receipt ! 
I lent his mother a hundred dollars twenty 
years ago, — I call upon him to pay it, 
charging him only fifleen per cent, when 
I might have charged twenty, — and he 
asks me to give a receipt for the money ! 

Charles. Shame! shame! After such 
kindness and liberality on the part of Unole 
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Peter, such a demand from you, Frank, is 
a downright insult. Shame ! shame ! 

Plum, I dare saj he calls me in his 
heart an old usurer. Don't deny it, sir — 
don't deny it ! Your face proclaims it. 

Frank. I am glad, then, sir, that my face 
has spared me the pain of uttering with the 
tongue what you rightly conjecture was the 
sentiment of my heart. 

Plum. He confesses it ! He avows it ! 
He calls his old uncle a usurer ! 

Charles, Shame on you, Frank ! Shame! 
Uncle Peter is one of the best, the noblest 
of men. I would trust him with my whole 
fortune, and ask no guaranty ! 

Plum (aside). His fortune ! His tailors' 
bills, he means. 

Tracy. So far as I can see, Mr. Upton 
is in the right, and is fully justified in hold- 
ing the opinion of you he does. 

Plum (pretending anger). Who asked 
you to interfere, old fellow? What busi- 
ness is it of yours? (Pointing at Frank.) 
There ! He is laughing at me, the jack- 
anapes ! Now, sir, look me in the face, 
and tell me, honestly and frankly, if you 
are not setting me down in your thoughts 
as an unreasonable, passionate, absurd old 
miser! 

Frank, Well, then, honestly and frankly, 
judging from present appearances, I har>e 
set you down for precisely what you name. 

Charles (aside j rublnng his hands). 
There 's one heir out of the way, anyhow ! 
He *U never get a cent of the old man's 
money. 

Plum (to Frank). Do you know that 
I am worth half a million, and have n't a 
child in the world ? 
• Frank, I am well aware of the fact. 

Plum. Do you know, if I should die 
intestate, that you would be one of my law- 
ful heirs? 

Frank. Nothing* is plainer. 

Plum, Do you know that I could make 
a will leaving you only money enough to 
buy a halter? 

Frank. Tou could not put the case more 
forcibly, sir. Only consider this : it is not 



the loss of a million that would unman me, 
or make me hang myself. 

Plum. Ah! a philosopher! He des- 
pises wealth ! He would not return me a 
"thank you" for a hundred thousand 
dollars ! 

Charles. Ha, ha, ha ! As you say, a 
philosopher ! 

Frank. On the contrary, I would be 
very gratefiil to you for a tenth part of a 
hundred thousand dollars. But know this, 
sir : I have too much respect both for you 
and for myself to pay court to yon, and try 
to make you think it is out of love to your- 
self, and not out of regard to your money- 
bags. 

Charles. Shame! shame! 

Tracy (to Charles). Stop that bray- 
ing, will you? 

Plum (to Frank). Do you mean to 
say, sir, that a nephew or a niece can't be 
civil to me, except from sordid motives? 

Charles. Yes, sir; do you mean to say 
that? 

Plum (to Charles). Hold your tongue ! 

Frank. I mean to say this, sir : that 
under the circumstances I should distrust 
my motives. I owe you respect as my 
mother's brother. In order to love you, I 
must know of you something more than 
that yon are a rich man. 

Charles. Shame! shame! 

Plum (to Tract). Captain, if you will 
take that donkey into the stable, and keep 
him there till I come, I '11 be much obliged. 

(Tract takes Charles in/ the arm, and 
gradually leads him off, tohile the con- 
versation goes on.) 

Frank. I came, sir, disposed to treat yon 
politely ; but you compelled me to answer 
a question to which my reply could not be 
at the same time flattering and true. If I 
had dissembled, and told you that I con- 
sidered your course liberal an4 right, yon 
might have liked me better; but — 

Phim. No, I shouldn't, Frank, — no, I 
should n't ! So, you did n't see through my 
game, boy, eh? 

FraTik. What game, sir? 
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Plum. Why, I oould n't bring you here 
by fair means, so I tried foul. And you 
really thought I was serious in demanding 
the money ? What an old screw you must 
have taken me for ! {Handing Mm money ^ 
which he takes.) Here! Take it back! 
Take it back ! 

Frank. Thank you, sir, — thank you ; — 
not for the money — though that is accept- 
able — upon my word, not for the money, 
but for reversing the opinion which I had 
formed of ray mother's brother. Ah, sir, 
I could not bear to think you were not, 
like her, open-handed and liberal-hearted. 
Your features remind me of her ; and I 
would not have your actions contradict the 
resemblance. 

Plum (wiping his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief). Frank, I '11 come and live with 
you ; but don't ask me to alter my will. 
Promise me that. 

Frank. Not guessing what it is, I can 
safely promise it. But this much I '11 not 
promise. 

Plum. AVhat'sthat? 

Frank. I '11 not promise to discourage 
you in seizing the luxury of doing good 
with your money while you live — of giving 
to the needy and rewarding the worthy. 

Plum. What, if in so doing you abstract 
from the pile which would ultimately be 
your own? 

Frank. Then so much the more freely 
would I help you open your purse-strings 
at the call of genuine charity. 

Plum. Frank, give me your hand. 
{They shake hands.) I see we shall agree. 
Now let us ga to the stable and release 
that obsequious cousin of yours. [Exeunt. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
Sir Chaiclbs was bom at Whitehall, in 
England, in 1782. He was weak and 
sickly ; but, from the first, of indomitable 
spirit. As a child he was demure and 
thoughtful, and his expressions generally 
had a touch of greatness. Thus, when only 
ten years of age, he rejoiced to find he was 
short-sighted, because a portrait of Fred- 
erick the Great, hanging in his Other's 



room, had strange eyes, and because Plu- 
tarch said Philip Sertorius and Hannibal 
were one-eyed, and Alexander's eyes of 
dififerent colors. He even wished to lose 
one of his own, as the token of a great 
general, unknowing then that none of God's 
gif\s can be lost with satisfaction. But a 
longing for fame was with him a master 
passion, and in his childhood he looked to 
war for it with an intense eagerness ; yet 
nothing savage ever entered his mind. 

His (Compassionate sensibility was that 
of a girl ; it was displayed early, and con- 
tinued till death. When he could but just 
speak, hearing for the first time the caw of 
a single crow, probably a melancholy one, 
which infancy could detect, he stretched 
forth his little hands, and, weeping, ex- 
claimed, with broken infantine accents, 
'*What matter — poor bird — what mat- 
ter 7 " And only by repeated assurances 
that the bird was not unhappy could he be 
pacified. Danger he sought as conducing 
to reputation ; but indifference to it was not, 
as supposed, any part of his temperament. 
He was of very sensitive fiber ; yet, with 
astonishing force of will, he could always 
call up daring and fortitude to overbear 
natural timidity. 

Unlucky as to accidents, — they beset 
him from childhood to latest age, — he was 
never deterred thereby from striving in all 
perilous feats of youth in youth, and daring 
actions becoming age in age. Once, in 
leaping, he struck his leg against a roughly- 
riveted bar with such force as to tear the 
flesh from the bone in a frightful manner. 
He was but ten years old, and the ^ound 
was alarming, yet he sustained the pain and 
fear with a spirit that excited the admira- 
tion of stern men. 

His moral resolution was very early 
shown. A wandering showman, a wild- 
looking creature, short of stature, but huge 
of limb, half naked, with thick matted red 
hair, and beard, and a thundering voice, 
was displaying his powers on the Esplanade 
at Castletown. A crowd of people gathered, 
and, after some minor displays, the man, 
balancing a laddei on his chin, invited, or 
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rather, with menacing tones, ordered a 
sweep to mount and sit on the top ; but the 
boy shrank in fear from the shouting, ges- 
ticulating ogre. Charles Napier, l^en six 
years old, was asked by his father if he 
would venture. Silent for a moment, he 
seemed to fear ; but, suddenly looking up, 
said yes, and was borne alofl amid the 
cheers of the spectators. 

Again: at ten years of age, having 
caught a fish when angling, he was sur- 
prised by the descent of a half-tamed eagle 
of great size and fierceness, which, floating 
down from a tree, settled upon his shoulders, 
covered him with its huge dark wings, and 
took the fish out of his hands. Far from 
being frightened, he pursued his sport, and, 
on catching another fish, held it up, in-w 
viting the eagle to try again, at the same 
time menacing the formidable bird with the 
spear-end of the rod. Plutarch would have 
drawn an omen from such an event. 

About this time he was taken to the Hot 
Wells of Bristol, where Mr. Sheridan, being 
acquainted with his father, took much 
notice of the boy, and once offered him a 
' present of money, which was instantly re- 
jected. "Papa told me never to take 
money, and I will not have yours : but I 
thank you." Sheridan was surprised, and 
rather characteristically said to the finther, 
** Your boy is a fine fellow, but very won- 
derful." 



THE DUTCH SHIPMASTER AND THE 
RUSSIAN COTTAGER. 

Ik a little town, five miles from St. 
Petersburg, lived a poor German woman. 
A small cottage was her only possession, 
and the visits of a few shipmasters, on their 
way to Petersburg, her only livelihood. 
Several Dutch shipmasters having supped 
at her house, one evening, she found, when 
they were gone, a sealed bag of money 
under the table. Some one of the company 
had no doubt forgotten it ; but they had 
sailed over to Cronstadt, and, the wind 
being fair, there was no chance of their 
putting back. The good woman put the 
bag into her cupboard,. to keep it till it 



should be called for. Full seven years, 
however, elapsed, and no one claimed it; 
and, though often tempted by opportunity, 
and oftener by want, to make use of the 
contents, the poor woman's good principles 
prevailed, and it remained untouched. 

One evening, some shipmasters again 
stopped at her house for refreshm en t. Three 
of them were English, the fourth a Dutch- 
man. Conversing on various matters, one 
of them asked the Dutchman if he had 
ever been in that town before. " Indeed I 
have," replied he. " I know the place but too 
well; my being here cost me once seven 
hundred rubles." — " How so ? "— " Why, 
in one of these wretched hovels I once left 
behind me a bag of rubles?" — "Was the 
bag sealed?" asked the old woman, who 
was sitting in a corner of the room, and 
whose attention was roused by the subject. 
" Yes, yes, it was sealed, and with this very 
seal, here at my watch-chain." — The woman 
knew the seal instantly. " Well, then," 
said she, " by that you may recover what 
you have lost." — " Recover it, mother! — 
no, no ; I am rather too old to expect that. 
The world is not quite so honest ; besides, 
it is full seven years since I lost the money. 
Say no more about it ; it always makes me 
melancholy." 

Meanwhile, the good woman slipped out, 
and presently returned with the bag. " See 
here," said she; "honesty is not so rare, 
perhaps, as you* imagine ; " and she threw 
the bag on the table. 

The guests were astonished, and the 
owner of the bag, as may be supposed, 
highly delighted. He seized the bag, tore 
open the seal, took out one ruble (worth 
about a dollar of our money), and laid it 
on the table for the hostess, thanking her 
civilly for the trouble she had taken. The 
three Englishmen were amazed and indig- 
nant at so small a reward being offered, 
and remonstrated warmly with him. The 
old woman protested she required no rec- 
ompense for merely doing her duty, and 
begged the Dutchman to take back even 
his ruble. But the Englishmen insisted on 
seeing justice done. " The woman," §aid 
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they, *' has acted nobly, and ought to be 
rewarded." At length, the Datchman 
agreed to part with one hundred rubles ; 
they were counted out, and given to the 
old woman, who thus, at length, was hand- 
soinely rewarded for her honesty. 



From the London Timef, Aug. 6th, 18B6. 

THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

Wb belieye we are correct in stating 
that five hundred miles of telegraph have 
never before been successfully laid under 
water; and yesterday we received intelli- 
gence that a communication is fully estab- 
lished beneath two thousand miles of 
stormy ocean, under a superincumbent mass 
of water, the depth of which may be cal- 
culated in miles. Only now, when it has 
succeeded, are we able fully to realize the 
magnitude and the hardihood of the enter- 
prise. Over what jagged mountain ranges 
is that slender thread folded, in what deep 
oceanic valleys does it rest, when the flash 
which carries the thought of man from one 
continent to another darts along the wire ; 
through what strange and unknown regions, 
among things how uncouth and Vild, must 
it thread its way ! It brings us up tidings 
from the vast abyss, but not of the abyss 
itself, but of men like ourselves who dwell 
beyond. 

Since the discovery of Columbus, nothing 
has been done in any degree com'parable 
to the vast enlargement which has thus 
been given to the sphere of human activity. 
We may, now that this moat difficult prob- 
lem of all has been solved, be justified in 
anticipating that there is no portion of the 
earth's surface which may not be placed in 
immediate communication with us. We 
know that we have in our hands the means 
of a practical ubiquity. Distance, as a 
ground of uncertainty, will be eliminated 
from the calculation of the statesman and 
the merchant. It is no violent presump- 
tion to suppose that within a very short 
period we shall be able to present to our 
readers every morning intelligence of what 
happened the day beforo in every quarter 



of the globe. The Admiralty will know to 
within a few miles the position of every 
ship in her majesty's service. The intelli- 
gence of a Caffre war or an Indian mutiny 
will reach us before the first blood that has 
been shed is cold ; and we shall be able to 
economize the whole time consumed by the 
ordinary vehicles of intelligence. 

We see with not unnatural satisfaction 
that the advantage of the discovery will 
be the greatest to those countries the pos- 
sessions of which are the most remote, and, 
therefore, that England has more to gain 
than any of her rivals. More was done 
yesterday for the consolidation of our em- 
pire than the wisdom of our statesmen, the 
liberality of our legislature, or the loyalty 
of our colonists, could ever have effected. 
Distance between Canada and England is 
annihilated. For the purposes of mutual 
communication and of good understanding 
the Atlantic is dried up, and we become, 
in reality as well as in wish, one country. 

Nor can any one regard with indiffer- 
ence the position in which the Atlantic tele- 
graph has placed us in regard to the great 
American republic It has half undone 
the Declaration of 1776, and gone far to 
make us once again, in spite of ourselves, 
one people. To the ties of a common 
blood, language, and religion, to the legiti- 
mate association in business and a complete 
sympathy on so many subjects, is now adde4 
the faculty of instantaneous communica- 
tion, which must give to all these tenden- 
cies to unity an intensity which they 
never before could possess. 



Travels ov a Printer's Hand. — A 
good printer will set six thousand ems a 
day, or about twelve thousand letters. The 
distance traveled over by his hand will av- 
erage one foot per letter, going to the boxes 
in which they are contained, and of course 
returning, making two*feet every letter he 
sets. This would make a distance each day 
of twenty-four thousand feet, or more than 
four miles; and in the course of a year, 
leaving out Sundays, that member travels 
about fourteen hundred miles. 
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THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
There is scarcely a boy in our common 
public schools that is not familiar with the 
steam-engine ; but how few have reflected 
on the magnitude and the efifects of its mo- 
tive power ! The expansive force of steam, 
In raising water, or any other liquid body, 
by pressure, above its natural height, was 
known even before the Christian era. And, 
though in France some few efforts were 
made to use steam for mechanical pur- 
poses; though, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester constructed his engine, by which one 
volume of water rarefied by fire could drive 
up forty voldmes of cold water ; though, 
thirty years afterward, Savary exhibited 
to the Royal Society his model of an en- 
gine for draining mines and raising water 
to unusual heights; though Papin, the 
French engineer, improved upon Savary, 
by making the steam act through the cylin- 
der and the piston ; and though the ideas 
of both these men gave birth, in the mind 



of Newcopien. to a machine in which there 
was a distinct vessel for the generation of 
the steam, and which was intended to raise 
water from greater depths, it was not till 
the steam-engine came into the hands of 
Watt that it took on that mighty and all 
but perfect form which resulted from his 
manifold improvements. 

It is well known that water is converted 
into steam by the action of heat, and that 
a cubic inch of water, weighing rather more 
than two hundred and fifty grains, may be 
turned into an equal weight of steam ; while, 
in the act of transformation, it absorbs so 
much heat as to increase more than seven 
teen hundred times in bulk. In other words, 
a cubic inch of water may, at the boiling 
point, be converted into a cubic foot of 
steam, and it is this difference of bulk which 
gives us the true idea of the power of the 
steam-engine. And yet this expansion of 
the liquid body would be of little service, 
unless there were corresponding means of 
effecting a subsequent reduction of the 
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Steam. This reaction is produced by cold, 
which robs the steam of so much of its 
latent heat as to render it incapable of 
maintaining the vaporous form, and so re- 
duces it again to water. 

But the steam once formed is, in Watt's 
engine, carried along a pipe into the cylin- 
der, and passes through a valve so contrived 
as to regulate the quantity of steam admit- 
ted according to the amount of power re- 
quired. The cylinder is inclosed on all 
sides, having an internal piston, wholly 
shielded from the external air. The down- 
ward pressure of the air is lost, but, in lieu 
of it, steam is admitted above the piston 
as well as below. The cylinder is preserved 
constantly warm, and the condensation of 
the steam is efifected in a separate cylinder 
kept in a 6istem of cold water. Suppos- 
ing that steam admitted above the- piston 
presses it down, a valve is then opened, by 
which the steam is conducted to the con- 
denser and instantly cooled, whereby a vac- 
uum is formed above the piston. Mean- 
while steam is being admitted below the 
piston, and, as the latter has now a vacuum 
above it, it is forced upward by the)>ressure 
from beneath. The communication between 
the condenser and the upper part of the 
cylinder is then cut off, and another opened 
with the lower part, whereby another series 
of changes occur, the steam driving the 
piston upward and downward alternately. 
To the piston is attached a metallic rod, 
which shares the reciprocating motion given 
to the piston ; and hence any machinery at- 
tached to the remote end of the piston-rod 
is thus moved to and fro through an equal 
space with great rapidity. 

The draining machine of Newoomen, 
which was sent to Watt in 1763 for some 
repairs, he found to be a clumsy, noisy, in- 
efficient apparatus; and in twenlgr years 
he had made and patented all those im- 
•provements which rendered his engine fit 
for those various and wondrous applications 
to which it is now devoted. But for these 
improvements, Britain could never have 
produced those manufactures which Chal- 



lenge the competition of the world, and 
find a market on the most distant shores. 
If human labor, or even horse-power, were 
employed instead of machinery, the manu- 
factures could not be produced at so cheap 
a rate ; or, if the mechanism were less per- 
fect, the article would be inferior in quality 
and in texture. 

There is no evidence that the idea of a 
rail ever entered the mind of Watt, in con- 
nection with his locomotive engine. That 
it might be employed on the common high- 
way was as far as his thoughts reached. 
But what- are now the achievements of rail- 
way transit ! When stage-coach traveling 
was at its very height and perfection, it did 
not exceed ten miles an hour ; so that the 
journey from London to Brighton, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, was never performed 
within the five hours. Now it can be done 
by a steam locomotive in about two hours, 
or, if we avail ourselves of the express 
train, within sixty minutes of time. 

It is more than sixty years since the 
first steam-vessel in Europe was seen glid- 
ing over the bosom of the lovely Clyde; 
but now we can cross the Atlantic, and 
force our passage to the most distant shores 
of the globe. Nor can st^m navigation 
be said to have yet reached its perfection. 
Its future development may throw its pres- 
ent triumphs into the shade, and be preg- 
nant with results which no human reason 
can calculate or determine. At the begin- 
ning of the present century it was the labor 
of two men to throw off about two thou- 
sand sheets a day from the printing-press ; 
and now, by the application of steam, we 
can insure more than five times the number 
in a single hour. 



A Goon Rule. — Two persons — I be- 
lieve a husband and a wife — being very 
much at variance, referred their quarrel to 
Mr. Howels. Each accused the other, and 
both declared themselves to be without 
blame. Mr. Howels heard them very pa- 
tiently, and then said, ** My judgment is 
this : Let the innocent forgive the guilty." 
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THE TURNPIKE BOY AND THE BANKER. 

It was during a panic in England, some 
years since, that a gentleman of the name 
of Thomson was seated, with something of 
a melancholy look, in his dreary back room, 
watching his clerk pay away thousands of 
pounds hourly. He was a banker of ex- 
cellent credit; there existed, perhaps, in 
the city of London no safer concern than 
that of Messrs. Thomson & Co. ; but at a 
moment such as I speak of no rational re- 
flection was admitted, no former stability 
was looked to ; a general distrust was felt, 
and every one rushed to his banker's to 
withdraw his hoard, fear^l that the next 
instant would be too late — forgetting that 
this step, of all others, was the most likely 
to insure the end he sought to avoid. 

But to return. The wealthy citizen sat 
gloomily watching the outpouring of his 
gold, and, with a grim smile, listening to 
the clamorous demands on his cashier ; for, 
though he felt perfectly easy and secure 
as to the ultimate result of his resources, 
yet he could not repress a feeling of bitter- 
ness as he saw constituent afler constituent 
rush in, and those whom he always fondly 
imagined to be his dearest friends eagerly 
assisting in the run upon his strong box. 

Presently the door was opened, and a 
stranger was ushered in, who, afler gazing 
a moment at the bewildered banker, coolly 
drew a chair, and abruptly addressed him. 
** You wil} pardon me, sir, for asking a 
strange question ; but I am a plain man, 
and like to come to the point." — »* Well, 
sir ! " impatiently interrupted the other. 

" I have heard that you had a run on 
your bank, sir." — " Well ! " — "Is it 
true?" — " Really, sir, I must decline an- 
swering your .most extraordinary query. 
If, however, you have any money in the 
bank, you had better at once draw it out, 
and so satisfy yourself; our cashier will 
instantly pay you." And the banker rose, 
as a hint for the stranger to withdraw. 

" Far from it, sir ; I have not a sixpence 
in your hands." — " Then may I ask you 
what is your business here ? " — "I wish 



to know if a small sum would aid you at 
this moment." — " Why do you ask that 
question ? " — " Because, if it would, I 
would gladly pay in a small deposit." 

The money-dealer started. " You seem 
surprised ; you don't know my person nor 
my motive. I'll at once explain. Do 
you recollect, some twenty years ago, when 
you resided in Essex? " — ** Perfectly." — 
" Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not for- 
gotten the turnpike-gate through which you 
passed daily. My father kept that gate, 
and was very often lionored with a few 
minutes' chat with you. One Chrbtmas 
morning my father was sick, and I attended 
the toll-bar. On that day you passed 
through, and I opened the gate. Do you 
recollect it, sir ? " . 

" Not I, my friend." — " No, sir : few 
men remember their kind deeds, and those 
benefited by them seldom forget them. I 
am, perhaps, prolix. Listen, however, for 
a few moments, and I have done." The 
banker, who began to feel interested, at 
once assented. 

"Well, sir, as I said before, I threw 
open the gate for you, and, as I considered 
myself in duty bound, I wished you a 
happy Christmas. < Thank you, my lad,' 
replied you ; * thank you, and the same to 
you ; and here is a token to make it so ; ' 
and you threw me a seven-shilling piece. 
It was the first money I ever possessed ; 
and never shall I forget my joy on receiv- 
ing it, or your kind smile when bestowing 
if. I long treasured it, and as I grew up 
added a little to it, till I was able to rent 
a toll myself. You soon after left that 
part of the country, and I lost sight of you. 
Yearly, however, I have been gaining on 
you; your present brought good fortune 
with it ; I am now comparatively rich, and 
to you I consider I owe all. So, this morn- 
ing, hearing accidentally that tibere was a 
run on your bank, I drew my depositr 
from my banker, and have brought them 
to lodge with you, In case they can be of 
any use ; so here they are, sir — here they 
are ; " and he handed a bundle of bank- 
notes to the agitated Thomson. "In a 
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few days I 'II call again." And, snatching 
np his hat, the stranger, throwing down his 
card, immediately walked out of the room. 
Thomson opened the roll; it contained 
thirty thousand pounds ! The stern-hearted 
banker burst into tears. The firm did not 
require this prop, but the motive was so 
noble that even a millionaire was affected. 
He could not help it. The firm is still 
one of the fifst in the city of London. 



ARABIAN HOSPITALITr. 

Hajji Ben Hassuna, a chief of a party 
of the troops of the Bey of Tripoli, being 
pursued by Arabs, lost his way, and was 
benighted near the enemy's camp. Pass- 
ing the door of a tent which was open, he 
stopped his horse,' and, being exhausted 
with fatigue and thirst, implored assistance. 
The warlike Arab bid his enemy enter his 
tent with confidence, and treated him with 
all the respect and hospitality for which 
his people are so famous. The highest 
among them, like the patriarchs of old, 
wait on their guest. A man of rank, 
when visited by a stranger, quickly fetches 
a lamb from his flock and kills it, and his 
wife superintends her women in dressing it 
in the best manner. 

With some of the Arabs, the primitive 
custom (so often spoken of in the Bible) of 
washing the feet is yet adopted, and this 
compliment is performed by the head of 
the family. Their supper was the best of 
tho fatted Iamb roasted; their dessert, 
dates and dried fruit; and the Arab's wife, 
to honor more particularly her husband's 
guest, set before him a dish of " boseen " 
of her own making. This was a prepara- 
tion of flour and water kneaded into a 
paste, which, being half baked, was broken 
into pieces and kneaded again with new 
milk, oil, and salt, and garnished with 
** kadeed," or mutton dried and salted in 
the highest manner. 

Though these two chiefii were opposed in 
war, they talked with candor and friend- 
ship to each other, recounting the achieve- 
ments of themselves and their ancestors, 
when a sudden paleness overspread the 



countenance of the host. He started from 
his seat and retired, and in a few minutes 
afterward sent word to his guest that his 
bed was prepared, and all things ready for 
his repose ; that he was not well himself, 
and could not attend to finish the repast ; 
that he had examined the Moors horse, and 
found it too much exhausted to bear him 
through a hard journey the next day, but 
that before sunrise an able horse with every 
accommodation would be ready at the door 
of the tent, where he would meet him, and 
expect him to depart with all speed. The 
stranger, not able to account further for the 
conduct of his host, retired to rest. 

An Arab waked him in time to take re* 
freshment before his departure, which was 
ready prepared for him ; but he saw none 
of the fieimily till he perceived, on reaching 
the door of the tent, the master of it hold- 
ing the bridle of his horse, and supporting 
his stirrups for him to mount, which is done 
among the Arabs as the last office of friend- 
ship. 

No sooner was Hajji mounted than his 
host announced to him that through- the 
whole of the enemy's camp he had not so 
great an enemy to dread as himself. " Last 
night," said he, " in the exploits of your 
ancestors, you discovered to me the mur- 
derer of my father. There lie all the 
habits he was slain in '* (which were at 
that moment brought to the door of the 
tent), " over which, in the presence of my 
family, I have many times sworn to revenge* 
his death, and to seek the blood of his 
murderer from sunrise to sunset. The sun 
has not yet risen : — the sun will be no 
more than risen when I pursue you, a^^ 
you have in safety quitted my tent, where, 
fortunately for you, it is against our reli- 
gion to molest you, after your having sought 
my protection, and found a refuge there ; 
but all my obligations cease as soon as we 
part, and from that moment you must con- 
sider me as one determined on your de- 
struction, in whatever part or at whatever 
distance we may meet again. You have 
not mounted a horse inferior to the one 
that stands ready for myself; on its swif^ 
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ness surpassing that of mine depends one 
of oar lives, or both." 

After saying this, he shook his adversary 
by the hand and parted from him. The 
Moor, profiting by the few moments he had 
in advance, reached the Bey's army in time 
to escape his pursuer, who followed him 
closely as near the enemy's camp as he 
could with safety. This was certainly a 
striking trait of hospitality, but it was no 
more than every Arab and every Moor in 
the same circumstances would do. — Tully's 
Eesidence at Tripdi, 



For Declamation. 

THE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
Our free institutions, our district schools, 
with their wide open doors, our churches 
freely supported, have reared up a class of 
free and intelligent cultivators of the soil, 
whose like you can not find in the world. 
If the're be a people any where among 
whom agriculture can flourish as an art, it 
is here. And I rejoice to believe that 
even here, where commercial and manufac- 
turing interests so largely engross the pop- 
ulation, agriculture is the occupation to 
which all look for pleasure and retirement, 
if not for profit. 

The stripling, just mounted at the count- 
ing-house desk, or for the first six months 
fingering laces, or measuring ofif cambrics 
and ginghams, or, it may be, just emerging 
from college walls, looks back to the farm 
as an escape from drudgery. The mer^- 
chant, the manufacturer, the professional 
man, on the crowded and heaving ocean of 
middle life, turns to it as the sailor to his 
distant home. Thither his affections go, 
his hopes aspire. Here he fondly antici- 
pates to crown 

"A jonth of labor with an age of ease." 
Men live as mechanics, merchants, or 
lawyers ; but they hope, retiring with suc- 
cess, to die as farmers. Nothing could 
better declare the dignity and attraction 
of the occupation, if such declaration were 
needed. Farming, pursued by intelligent 
men, vindicates itself. It were trite to 
add, no occupation tends more to the quiet 
and improvement of the mind, or to elevate 



it to close communion with its Qod. And 
no man commands more the respect, confi- 
dence, and love, of his fellows, than he who 
honestly, intelligently, and faithfully, pur- 
sues it. 

I know no more beautiful spectacle than 
the Christian farmer, who, for three-score 
years and ten, has cultivated his paternal 
acres, whose contemplations have been 
"beside the still waters" and '*in the 
green pastures," and who, with his chil- 
dren and grandchildren to solace his de- 
clining years, patiently and hopefully, in a 
vigorous old age, awaits for his earthly 
inheritance to descend to them, as he as- 
sumes his heavenly. 

'' Onward he moTes, to meet his latter end. 
Angels around, befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospeots brightening to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world is past" 

C. T. Russell. 



Illegibility in Writing; — The follow- 
ing anecdotes will illustrate the misfortune 
of illegible writing, and hint at the import- 
ance of giving more attention to this subject. 
An English gentleman once applied to the 
East India Company to procure an office for 
a friend of his in India. Having succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment, his friend 
wrote him a letter of thanks, alluding to 
his intention of sending him an equivalent. 
The Englishman could make nothing of the 
word equivalent but elephant^ and, being 
pleased with the idea of receiving such a 
noble animal as a present from his friend, 
he was at the expense of erecting a large 
and expensive building for its accommoda- 
tion. In a few weeks the equivalent came, 
which proved to be not quite so large as an 
elephant, for it was nothing more nor less 
than a pot of sweetmeats, — In a letter de- 
scribing a school, the writer wished to say, 
" We have two school-rooms, one above the 
other, sufficiently large to accommodate 
three hundred scholars ; " but he actually 
said, «*We have two school-rooms suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate three hun- 
dred scholars one above the other." What 
rooms ! What a pile ! 
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TRUST NOT TO APPEARANCES. 

Early one day in leafy June, 
When brooks and birds are all in tune, 
A Quaker, on a palfrey brown, 
Was riding over Horsley Down. 

Though he could see no houses near, 

He trotted on without a fear ; . 

For not a thief upon the road 

Would guess where he his cash had stowed. 

As thus he went — that Quaker sly — 
Another Quaker trotted by : — 
"Stop, brother," said the first; "the weather 
Is pleasant — let us chat together." 

" Nay," said the stranger, " know'st thou not 
That this is a suspected spot? 
That robbers here resort, my brother? " — 
" A fig for robbers ! " said the other : 

•* I *ve all my money in a note. 
And that is hid — not in my coat — 
But—" — " Where?" the other asked. — " Be- 
hold ! " — 
" What ! in your shoe ? " — " The secret *8 told ' 

" You see, it has a double sole : 
Within that I have hid the whole : 
Now, where 's the robber who would think 
Of ever looking there for chink?" 

" Here ! " cried the stranger ; " so dismount, 
And straightway render an account : 
I *m Captain Bibb, the robber trim ; 
So hand your money quick to him ! 

" Don't tremble — all you 've got to do, 
You know, is to take off your shoe ; 
And for your money I will give 
Advice shall serve you while you live. 

" Don't take each broad-brim chance may send. 

Though plain his collar, for a Friend : 

Don't trust in gentleman or clown 

While riding over Horsley Down." Osborne. 



NATURE AND USES OF SEA- 
WEED. 
The sea-weeds, with which the 
shores of the ocean are strewn, 
were considered by the ancients to 
be so utterly worthless, that the 
name AlgiE, by which they were 
known, was applied proverbially 
to any useless object. But modern 
science has shown that, instead of 
\^ being regarded with an indifferent 
vX eye, they ought to be esteemed as 
.;v, /Si a bountiful provision of the Cre- 
ator, for the service of mankind. 
Among the uses to which sea-weeds have 
been applied, we may notice the follow- 
ing: — To the agriculturist they afford a 
useful manure; to the glass-maker they 
yield the alkali which, when mized with 
powdered flint, can be melted into glass. 
The same substance is employed by the 
soap-boiler in the manufacture of soap ; 
and the manufacture of kelp for this pur- 
pose has become a valuable source of reve- 
nue to the inhabitants of the rocky coasts 
of Europe, particularly Great Britain, and 
more especially the northern shores and the 
islands of Scotland. Of such importance 
has this manufacture appeared, that in some 
places attempts have even been made to 
cultivate the larger species of sea-weed. 
So rich are some kinds in sugar and muci- , 
lage, that they are gathered in the winter 
as provender for cattle ; while, at times, 
a few afford food for man, and the coarser 
sorts fuel. The article known as Irish 
moss, from which a sort of hUmc mange is 
made, is found in abundance on the Atlantic 
sea-coast of the United States. 

In Scotland, the manufacture of kelp is 
carried on chiefly in the months of July 
and August. The kelp-kiln is nothing but 
a hole dug in the sand or earth, and sur- 
rounded with a few loose stones. In the 
morning a fire is kindled in this pit, gene- 
rally by means of peat or turf. This fire 
is gradually fed with sea-weed, in such a 
state of dryness that it will merely burn ; 
and in the course of eight or ten hours the 
furnace is found to be nearly full of melted 
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matter. Iron rakes are then drawn rapidly 
backward and forward, in order to bring it 
into an equal state of fusion. It is then 
allowed to cool, and, being broken in pieces 
and carried to the store-houses, it becomes 
the kelp of commerce. The making of 
kelp from sea-weed was practiced in France 
for half a century before it was undertaken 
in Great Britain. It was first made in 
Orkney, in about 1722, and now occupies, 
for part of the year, a great portion of the 
population of the Scotch Islands. 

The sea-weeds belong to that descrip- 
tion of plants which are called Crypt' 
ogamic ; and the method by which they 
were propagated was unknown until of 
late years, when their minute seeds were 
discovered. The Cryptogamic plants con- 
tain the sea- weeds (Algee), the mosses 
(Micsci), the mushrooms {Fungi) ^ and the 
ferns {FUices). 

In all the rest of the vegetable kingdom, 
the vessels which supply the plant with 
nourishment are continued from the roots 
to the extremities of the leaves, so that a 
laded plant will revive if the root or lower 
end is placed in water. But this is not the 
case with the Cryptogam ia, in which that 
portion only of a faded specimen will re- 
cover which is completely immersed in the 
water. The only use of the root seems to 
be, to fix the plant to the rock on which it 
grows. 

The growth of sea-weeds is extremely 
rapid. This fact was ascertained at the 
time a stone beacon was in the course of 
erection near the entrance to the Frith of 
Forth. In November, 1813, when the 
workmen who were preparing the found- 
ations were obliged to relinquish their 
labors, owing to the state of the weather, 
the part of the rock on which they had 
been at work had been completely cleared 
of sea-weed, and the surface in part chisel- 
ed ; but, on recommencing their operations 
in May, 1814, they were surprised to find 
that the sea-weeds were as abundant as 
ever; and this 'rapid growth had taken 
place during an inclement winter. 

Some of the sea-weeds attain a very 



great size. The Fucus giganteus of the 
Pa(yfio Ocean is several hundred feet in 
length ; some specimens have been seen as 
much as eight hundred. In our own seas 
the thread-like fncus {Fucus JUum) has 
been found thirty or forty feet in length. 

Some of the small kinds of sea-weed af- 
ford most beautiful objects for the micro- 
scope, which displays to great advantage 
their singular structure. 




WORK ! WORK ! 

From the sea the tireless son 
Mounts, his daily course to ran ; 
Month by month the moon on high 
Circles o'er the midnight sky ; 
Rivers with unresting sweep 
Still roll onward to the deep ; 
Trees and plants, with foliage fair, 
Fan and cool the summer air ; 
All things work, and thus ftilfill 
Their all-wise Creator's will. 

Thou for whom the sun was bom, 
Whose is the rich glow of mom, * 
And the moon's soft gleaming light 
Silvering the dark £ice of night ; 
Thou for whom God bade the earth 
Give to flowers and forests birth ; 
Thou for whom with her rich hoard 
Was earth's laboring bosom stored ; 
Thou of all God's works the latest, 
Likest to himself and greatest ; 
Thou, whose life beneath the sky 
Like a short dream passcth by. 
But whose life beyond must be 
Lasting as eternity ; — 
Wilt THOU live in listless sloth ? 
Wilt Tuou, like a heedless moth. 
Flit round pleasui*e*8 flickering flame. 
Till self-scorched thou sink'st in shame ? 
Shall each precious God-sent day 
Pass in tattling, trifling, play? — 
Loiterer, gird thee for thy race ! 
Flinching soul, thy conflict face I 
God thy work to thee has given ; ' 
Work in faith — then rest in heaven ! 
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THE FATAL BLOW. 

▲ TRUE STORY. 



Little Walter M- 



was between 
four and five years old. He was in many 
respects a very good little fellow. He was 
obedient, very afifectionate to his friends, 
and very obliging and kind ; but he had a 
very violent temper. When any thing 
teased or provoked him, he would get into 
a perfect transport of fury, and tear and 
strike whatever was in his way. One day, 
as his mother was passing the nursery door, 
she heard a great noise within, and her lit- 
tle Walter's voice speaking in a tone that 
made her sure he was bad ; so she opened 
the door, and there she saw Walter, with 
his little face swelled and distorted with 
rage, his curly hair all torn into disorder, 
while with his feet and hands he was kick- 
ing and striking with all his force at one of 
the servants, and crying out, " I don't love 
you, Mary ; I don't love you : I hate you." 
He stopped when he saw his mother. 
** What is the meaning of all this ? " said 

Mrs. M to the servant. — " It is just 

this, ma'am," said the servant, *' that Mas- 
ter Walter kept throwing water about the 
rooiA, out of his little new jug ; when I for- 
19 



bade him, he threw the water that was in 
the jug in my face ; and when I attempted 
to take hold of him to carry him to you, as 
you desired when he did wrong, he flew at 
me, and struck me as you have seen." 

Mrs. M looked very grave, and, 

lifting the sobbing Walter in her arms, 
carried him into her own room. She sat 
down with him on her lap, and remained 
quite silent till the angry sobs had almost 
ceased. She then placed him on his knees, 
and, in a very solemn voice, told him to re- 
peat after her the following words : " O, 
my heavenly Father, look down in mercy, 
with pardoning mercy, on my poor, little, 
silly, wicked heart, at this moment throb- 
bing with such dreadfully bad feelings as 
only the spirit of all evil could put into it. 
O, my heavenly Father, drive away this bad 
spirit, help me with thy good spirit, and 
pardon me the evil I have done this day, 
for Christ Jesus's sake. Amen." Walter 
trembled exceedingly ; but he repeated the 
words after his mother, and, as he did so, 
in his heart he wished that God might hear 
them. 

His mother again placed him on her lap, 
and asked if his rage was away. Walter 
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answered, in a soft voice, "Not quite, 
mother ; but it 's better." 

" Very well," said his mother, " until it 
is quite away, I shall tell you a story that 
I was told when I was young ; and I hope 
it will make as deep an impression on your 
ihind, my poor child, as it did on mine, and 
tend as efifectually to make you try your- 
self to check your bad and furious temper. 

" Lord and Lady were very great 

and rich people. They had only one child, 
and it was a daughter. They were very, 
very fond of this child, and she was, in 
truth, a very fine little creature ; very live- 
ly, and merry, and afifectionate, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; but, like you, Walter, she 
had a bad, bad temper ; like you, she got 
into transports of rage when any thing 
vexed her, and, like you, would turn at or 
strike whoever provoked her; like you, 
after every fit of rage, she was grieved and 
ashamed of herself, and resolved never to 
be so bad again ; but, the next temptation, 
all that was forgotten, and she was as an- 
gry as ever. 

" When she was just your age, her moth- 
er had a little son — a sweet, sweet, little, 
tender baby. Her father and mother were 
glad — and little Eveline would have been 
glad too, but the servant very foolishly and 
wickedly teased and irritated her, by telling 
her that father and mother would not care 
for her now ; all their love and pleasure 
would be this little brother, and they never 
would mind her. Poor Eveline burst into 
a passion of tears, and cried bitterly. — 

< You are a wicked woman to say so ; 
mother will always love me ; I know she 
will, and I 'II go this very moment and ask 
her, I will;' and she darted out of the 
nursery, and flew to her mother's room, the 
servant in the nursery calling after her, 
* Come, come, miss ; you need n't go into 
your mother's room; she won't see you 
now.' 

"Eveline burst open the door of her 
mother's room, but was instantly caught 
hold of by a stranger woman she had never 
seen before. * My dear,' said this person, 

< you can not be allowed to see your mother 



just now.' She would have said more ; she 
would have told Eveline that the reason 
she could not see her mother then was be- 
cause she was very sick, and must not be 
disturbed. But Eveline was too angry to 
listen; she screamed and kicked at the 
woman, who, finding her so unreasonable, 
lifted her by force out of the room, and, 
carrying her into the nursery, put her down, 
and told the servant there, as she was going 
away, * that she must prevent miss coming 
to her mother's room.' 

" Eveline heard this, and it added to her 
rage ; and then this wicked servant burst 
out laughing, and said, * I told you tkat^ 
miss: you see your mother doesn't love 
you now ! ' The poor child became mad 
with fury ; she darted at the cradle where 
lay the poor, little, innocent, new-bom ba- 
by. The maid whose duty it was to watch 
over it was lying asleep upon her chair ; 
and 0, Walter, Walter ! just as you did to 
Mary just now, she struck it with all her 
force — struck it on the little, tender head. 
It gave one feeble, struggling cry, and 
breathed no more." 

" Why, mother, mother," cried Walter, 
bursting into tears, " why did it breathe no 
more?" — "It was dead — killed by its 
own sister ! " — " O, mother, mother ! what 
a dreadful, what a wicked little girl ! O, 
mother, I am not so wicked as she ; I never 
killed a little baby! " sobbed Walter, as he 
hid his face in his mother's bosom, and 
clung to her neck. 

" My dear child," said Mrs. M , sol- 
emnly, " how dare you say you are not so 
wicked as Eveline? You are more wicked, 
and, but for the goodness of God to you, 
might have been at this moment as miser- 
able. Were you not in as great a rage 
when I came to the nursery as she was T 
Were you not striking Mary with all your 
force, not one blow, but repeated blows? 
and had Mary been, like the object of Eve- 
line's rage, a little baby, you would have 
killed her. It was only because she was 
bigger and stronger than yourself that you 
did not actually do so ; and only think, for 
a moment, on the difference between the 
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provocation poor Eveline received and that 
which yon supposed Mary gave yoa. In- 
deed, Mary gave you none. You were 
wrong, and she was right ; whereas no one 
can wonder Eveline was made angry^by her 
wicked maid. Yet you may observe that 
had she not got into such an ungovernable 
rage as not to listen when she was spoken 
to by the person she saw in her mother's 
room, she would then have heard that it 
was from no change in her mother's love 
that ishe had not seen her for several days, 
but because she was confined to her bed.'* 

*' And what did Eveline's poor mother 
say to her for killing the baby ? " — " Eve- 
line never again saw her dear and beautifal 
young mother ; she died that night of grief 
and horror, on hearing that her sweet and 
lovely infant was murdered, and by whom." 
— " O dear, O dear, mother ! was Eveline 
sorry ? " — " My love, how can you ask 
such a question ? " — " But, mother, I 
mean how sorry was she : what way was 
she sorry enough?" — "Indeed, Walter, 
it is not easy to know or to tell how she 
could be sorry enough. All I know is that 
she lived to be a big lady — she lived to 
be herself a mother — and in her whole life 
no one ever saw her smile." 

'* And, mother, was it a quite true story? 
It is so dreadful, mother ! " — " Yes, my 
child, it is a quite true story ; that unfortu- 
nate child was the great-grandmother of 
the present Earl of E— 1." — "My dear- 
est mother," said Walter, once more burst- 
ing into tears, " let me go upon my knees 
again, and pray to God to take away my 
bad temper, lest I, too, become so misera- 
ble." — "Yes, my love, pray to him for 
that, and he will hear and bless you ; but 
also thank him for preserving you hitherto 
from the endless and incalculable wretched- 
ness so often produced by one fit of sinful 
rage." 

The editor of the London Literary Ga- 
zette, in noticing the foregoing story, men- 
tions his belief of its being perfectly true. 
"The unfortunate angry child," says he, 
" was Anna, Countess of Livingston. She 
was also Countess of Crawford ; and, in her 



right, her son succeeded to the earldom of 
Errol. It was a smoothiDg-iron which, in 
her paroxysm of rage and terror, she 
snatched up and flung into the infant's cra- 
dle. A sad chance directed the blow, and 
the baby was murdered. No other child 
was ever bom to the family, and the poor 
girl grew up fully informed of the fatal 
deed by which she had attained so many 
deplorable honors. She was most amiable, 
and highly esteemed, but in all her life was 
never known to smile. When very young, 
she was married to the unfortunate William 
Earl of Kilmarnock (beheaded in 1746), 
who, whatever might be the motives of his 
loyalty to his king, was most disloyal to his 
wife, being as bad a husband as it is possi- 
ble to conceive. Notwithstanding this, his 
excellent, unhappy lady hurried to London, 
and made every possible effort to obtain his 
pardon. Her want of success is known." 
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EVOLUTIONS are prolific 
in remarkable personal ad- 
ventures; but none perhaps 
have been more -so than the 
French Kevolution. Count 
Lavalette, in early life, was an attached 
friend of the Bourbon dynasty ; but the ex- 
citing events of the revolution having open- 
ed up to him the prospect of an ambitious 
career, he became one of the most intrepid 
soldiers and supporters of the French re- 
public. During the latter years of the^ 
reign of Napoleon, he held the chief place 
in the post establishment, from which he 
retired on the introduction of the Bourbons. 
He was now accused of having been an ac- 
complice in the conspiracy which brought 
on the events which terminated in the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and, after two days' dis- 
cussion, was condemned to death. Immured 
in prison, he endeavored to avert his fate 
by a writ of error ; but this, along with a 
petition for pardon presented by Madame 
Lavalette, was refused. 

" The day of his execution approached," 
says the writer of his memoirs ; " the un- 
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fortunate man had no hope left ; the turn- 
keys themselves trembled. On the eve of 
that last day, the Countess Lavalette en- 
tered his prison. She had put on a pelisse 
of merino, richly lined with fur, which she 
was accustomed to wear when she lefl a 
ball-room ; in her reticule she hud a black 
silk gown. Coming up to her husband, she 
assured him, with a firm voice, that all was 
lost, and he had nothing more to hope than 
in a well-contrived escape. She showed 
him the woman's attire, and proposed to 
him to disguise himself. Every precaution 
'had been taken to secure his escape. A 
sedan-chair would receive him on his com- 
ing out of prison ; a cabriolet waited for 
him on the Quay des Orferres ; a devoted 
friend, a safe retreat, would answer any 
further objections. 

" M. Lavalette listened to her without 
approving of so hazardous a plan ; he was 
resigned to his fate, and refused to fly from 
it. *I kno<t how to act my part in a 
tragedy,' he said, * but spare me the bur- 
lesque farce. I shall be apprehended in 
this ridiculous disguise, and they will per- 
haps expose me to the mockery of the mob. 
On the other hand, if I escape, you will re- 
main a prey to the insolence of prison val- 
ets, and to the persecution of my enemies.' 
— *If you die, I die; save your life, to 
save mine ! * The prisoner yielded to her 
urgent entreaties. * Now put on the dis- 
guise,' she added ; * it is time to go. No 
farewell — no tears ; your hours are count- 
ed ! ' And when the toilet was finished, 
* Adieu,' she said. *Do not forget to 
stoop when you pass under the wickets, for 
fear the feathers in your bonnet should 
stick fast.' She then pulled the bell, and 
rushed behind a screen. 

*' The door opened — he passed, followed 
by an old servant of his wife, and leaning 
on his daughter's arm. When they arrived 
at the sedan-chair, the chairmen were not 
there. The soldiers of the guard-house had 
assembled to see Madame Lavalette, and 
looked on without moving! This was 
a fearful moment ! The men arrived, at 
last; the chair went oflf. A few minutes 



later, a cabriolet, drawn by a swift horse, 
rolled over the stones of the Pont Michel. 
This took place on the 23d of December. 
M. Lavalette remained concealed in Paris 
until the 10th of January. A singular 
favor of fortune gaye him as a retreat the 
very roof under which lived one of his po- 
litical enemies, equally powerful by his 
name, his station, and his wealth. From 
the garret floor which Lavalette inhabited 
he heard persons crying in the streets the 
police ordinance which prescribed search 
after his person. The barriers were shut ; 
the delivery of passports suspended; ex- 
presses bearing the description of his per- 
son were flying about on every side. In 
the chambers, in the court circles, the ut- 
most consternation prevailed among those 
who were convinced that all was lost if M. 
Lavalette was not taken. 

" Paris, however, rejoiced, while the po- 
lice, falsely accused of connivance, burned 
with impatience to damp the public joy, 
and answer, by a feat worthy of its zeal, 
the complaints of the gilded drawing-rooms, 
and the reproaches that reechoed from, the 
trib'une. In the midst of all these dangers 
Count Lavalette lived, protected, by a fam- 
ily to whom he was personally unknown, 
but whose courageous friendship helped him 
to bear the agonies of his concealment. 
His da3r8 passed on between agreeable con- 
versation and diversified reading ; a double- 
barreled pistol hid under his pillow, like a 
talisman, secured to him some nightly rest. 
This lasted seventeen days. 

" Finally, on the 9th of January, 1816, 
at eight o'clock in the morning, he went on 
foot with a friend to Captain Hutchinson's 
lodgings ; and next day, at the very hour 
when a gibbet was being put up on the 
Place de Greve for his execution in effigy, 
he set off, dressed in English regimentals, 
with Sir Robert Wilson, crossed the barri- 
ers in an open cabriolet, and proceeded to 
Mons. During this journey, M. Lavalette, 
who did not know one word of English, was 
forced to keep a handkerchief to his face, 
as. if he had been suffering from a violent 
toothache, that he might not be under the 
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nocessitj of speaking to the numerous 
English officers that stopped his guide on 
the road. 

** Once, at Compeigne, having entered a 
public room in an inn, a traveling clerk of 
a trading house told him the whole history 
of his escape from prison, accompanied by 
the most ridiculous ciscumstances, and 
adding between every sentence the words, 

* You may believe me, for I was in Paris 
at the time.' Another time, near the 
frontiers, a captain of gendarmerie asked 
for their passports, and took them with 
him. M. Lavalette traveled under the 
name of Colonel Lossack. The captain 
came back a long while afterward, saying 
that there was no colpnel of that name in 
the English army. Sir Robert replied that 
he was talking nonsense ; that they were 
fools for staying so long, and, making a 
sign to the postillions, they set off at full 
speed. 

**At Mons his generous guide was to 
leave him. M. Lavalette, very deeply 
affected, pressed his hands while expressing 
his gratitude ; but Sir Robert, still main- 
taining his wonted gravity, smiled, without 
replying. At last, after half an hour's 
silence, he turned to M. Lavalette, and 
said, in the most serious manner possible, 
*Now, pray, my dear friend, why did you 
not like to be guillotined? * M. Lavalette 
stared at him,- surprised at such a question. 
*Yes,' added Sir Robert; *I have been 
told you solicited as a favor to be shot.* — 

* Because the condemned person is placed 
in a cart, his hands tied behind his back ; 
then he is bound to a plank, which is 
slipped under the axe.' — * Ah, I under- 
stand ; you did not wish to have your 
throat cut like a calf 

" M. Lavalette crossed a part of Germany, 
and soon entered upon the hospitable soil 
of Bavaria. The king received him with 
great zeal, and protected him against the 
French ministry, who insisted on his being 
delivered up to them. The Duchess of St. 
Leu offered him her house, and Prince 
Eugene lavished on him all the consolations 
of friendship. In 1822 Lavalette was re- 



stored to his native country, by letters of 
pardon granted by Louis XVIIL" 




THE TWO SOLILOQUIES ; OR, 

THE IDLE BOY, AND THE IDLE BOT BECOME A MAN. 
I. 

0, DEAR me ! what a terrible trouble it 
is to me to learn lessons and go to school ! 
Here I have one, two — no, not two, but a 
whole column and a half of words with 
meanings, to get by heart. I wish words 
had no meanings. Well, I suppose I must 
begin to learn them : — p-r-i-s pris, o-n on, 
prison, " a place where people are con- 
fined." Why could n't they say school, at 
once? — that *8 a prison, I am sure. Well, 
what comes next? P-u-n pun, i-s-h ihh, 
punish. I know the meaning of that word 
without the book, everybody in our house 
is so fond of using it. " Master Charles," 
says old cross nurse, "if you will spoil 
your clothes in this manner, I shall ask 
your father to punish you." — " Master 
Charles," cries Betty housemaid, "you 
deserve punishing, that you do, scratching 
my chairs, and writing on my tables so." 
— Now, they are not your chairs and 
tables, Mrs. Betty. 0, this ugly lesson, — T 
never shall get it! P-1-e-a-s picas, u-r-e 
ure, pleasure, "gratification of miud." 
Nay, but I am sure pleasure means swing- 
ing on gates, eating candy, blowing bub- 
bles, and playing at watchmen and thieves 
with all our scholars. I dare say, if Fred 
Jones had heard me, he*d say pleasure 
meant having a new book. Read, read, 
read, — I hate reading! When I am a 
man, I '11 never open a book, and I Ml 
never send my children to school, and I Ml 
have a black horse — no, it shall be a gray 
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one with a long tail, and I '11 ride up and 
down street all day long. 0, how I wish 
I were a man now ! 

n. 

Yes, I am a man ; and woe ifl me for 
having been such a little fool when I was a 
boy ! I hated my book, and took more 
pains to forget my lessons than ever I did 
to learn them. What a dunoe I was, even 
over my spelling ! Always at the bottom of 
my class, and my book thumbed, and dog's- 
eared, and cried over — the very emblem 
of duncehood. "Do, Charles, learn your 
lessons," said my father, " or you will be 
fit for nothing when a man." — " Do, dear 
Charles, give your mind to your books, or 
I shall be ashamed of owning you for my 
boy,*' said my poor mother. But no ; I must 
give my mind to whipping tops, and eating 
cakes ; and a fine scholar they made me ! 
Now, there was Fred Jones ; he liked play 
well enough, but he liked reading better ; 
and he learnt more out of school hours 
than ever I did in them. Fred Jones is 
now like myself, a man, but a very differ- 
ent kind of a man. He has ^ made firiends 
among the wise, the honorable, and the 
learned : I can not be admitted to their 
acquaintance ! He can interest a whole 
company with useful information: I am 
obliged either to be silent, or talk about 
the weather and my neighbors. I can 
make out a bill of parcels, but I blunder 
over a letter to a friend. I see my error 
now, but now it is too late. I have no 
time to read, for I must work for my daily 
bread ; and if I had time, I could not now 
turn my reading to profit. 

Behold the bitter fruits of idleness in 
childhood ! — Miss Jewsbwry, 



LIMBY LUMPY; 

on, TIIE BOT WHO WAS SPOILED BY HIS HASOfA. 

LiMDY LuupT was the only son of his 
mamma. His father was called the " pa- 
viors' assistant ; " for he was so large and 
heavy that when he used to walk through 
the streets, the men who were ramming the 
stones down, with a large wooden rammer, 
would say, "Please to walk over these 



stones, sir." And then the men would get 
a rest. 

Limby was bom on the Ist of April. I 
do not know how long ago ; but, before he 
came into the world, such preparations were 
made ! There was a beautiful cradle; and 
a bunch of coral with bells on it ; and lots 
of little caps; and a fine satin hat; and - 
two nurses to take care of him. He was 
to have, also, a little perambulator, when 
he grew big enough ; afler that he was to 
have a donkey, and then a pony. In short, 
he was to have the moon for a plaything, 
if it could be got. 

Limby made a rare to do when he was a 
little baby. But he never was a little 
baby, — he was always a big baby; nay, 
he was a big baby till the day of his death. 
'< Baby Big," his mamma used to call him ; 
he was *< a noble baby," said his aunt ; he 
was " a sweet baby," said old Mrs. Tom- 
kins, the nurse; he was "a dear baby," 
said his papa, — and so he was, for he cost 
a good deal ; — he was " a darling baby," 
said his aunt by the mother's side ; " there 
never was such a fine child," said every 
body before the parents. When they were 
at another place, they called him " a great 
ugly, fat thing." 

Limby was almost as broad as he was 
long. He had what some people call an 
open countenance ; that is, one as broad as 
a full moon. He had what his mamma 
called beautiful auburn locks, but what 
other people said were carroty, — not be- 
fore the mother, of course. 

Limby had a flattish nose and a widish 
mouth, and his eyes were a little out of the 
right line. Poor little dear, he could not 
help that, and, therefore, it was not right 
to laugh at him. 

Every body, however, laughed to see him 
eat his -pap ; for he would not be fed with 
the patent silver pap-spoon which his 
father bought him, but used to lay himself 
flat on his back, and seize the pap-boat 
with both hands, and never leave go of it 
till its contents were fairly in his dear little 
stomach. 

So Limby grew bigger and bigger every 
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day, till at last he could scarcely draw his 
breath, and was very ill. So his mother 
sent for three apothecaries and two physi- 
cians, who looked at him — told his mamma 
there were no hopes ; the poor child was 
dying of over-feeding. The physicians, 
however, prescribed for him a dose of cas- 
tor-oil. 

His mamma attempted to ^ve him the 
castor-oil ; but Limby, although he liked 
cordial, and pap, and sweet-bread, and 
oysters, and other things nicely dished up, 
had DO fancy for castor-oil, and struggled, 
and kicked, and fought, every time his 
nurse or mamma attempted to give it him. 

"Limby, my darling boy," said his 
mamma, " my sweet cherub, my only dear- 
est, do take ita oily poily — there 's a 
ducky, deary — and it shall ride in a 
coachy poachy." — "0! the dear baby," 
said the nurse, " take it for nursey. It 
will take it for nursey — that it will." 

The nurse had got the oil in a silver 
medicine-spoon, so contrived that if you 
could get it into the child's mouth the 
medicine must go down. Limby, however, 
took care that no spoon should go into his 
mouth ; and when the nurse tried the ex- 
periment, for the nineteenth time, he gave 
a plunge and a kick, and sent the spoon up 
to the ceiling, knocked off nurse's spec- 
tacles, upset the table on which all the 
bottles and glasses were, and came down 
whack on the floor. 

His mother picked him up, clasped him 
to her breast, and almost smothered him 
with kisses. " ! my dear boy," said she, 
" it shan't take the nasty oil, — it won't 
take it, the darling ; naughty nurse, to hurt 
baby ! It shall not take the nasty physic ! " 
and then she kissed him again. 

Poor Limby, although only two years 
old, knew what he was at. He was -try- 
ing to get the mastery of his mamma ; he 
felt he had gained his point, and gave 
another kick and a squall, and at the same 
time planted a blow on his mother's eye. 
" Dear little creature," said she, " he is in 
a state of high convulsions and fever ; he 
will never recover." 



But Limby did recover, and in a few 
days was running about the house, and the 
master of it ; there was nobody to be con- 
sidered, nobody to be consulted, nobody to 
be attended to, but Limby Lumpy. 

Limby grew up big and strong ; he had 
every thing his own way. One day, when 
he was at dinner with his father and 
mother, perched upon a double chair, with 
his silver knife and fork, and silver mug 
to drink from, he amused himself by play- 
ing drums on his plate with the mug. 

"Don't make that noise, Limby, my 
dear," said his father. — " Dear little lamb," 
said his mother, " let him amuse himself. 
Limby, have some pudding? " — " No ; 
Limby no pudding — drum ! drum ! drum ! " 

A piece of pudding was, however, put 
on Limby's plate ; but he kept on drum- 
ming as before. At last he drummed the 
bottom of the mug into the soft pudding, 
to which it stuck, and by which means it 
was scattered all over the carpet. 

" Limby, my darling ! " said his mother ; 
and the servant was called to wipe Limby's 
mug, and pick the pudding up from the 
floor. Limby would not have his mug 
wiped, and floundered about, and upset the 
cruet-stand and the mustard oa the table- 
cloth. 

Limby now sat still, meditating what to 
do next. He was not hungry, having been 
stufied with a large piece of plum-cake 
about an hour before dinner; but he 
wanted something to do, and could not sit 
still. 

Presently a saddlp of mutton was brought 
on the tablei When Limby saw this, he 
set up a crow of delight. " Limby ride," 
said he, " Limby ride," and rose up in his 
chair, as if to reach the dish. 

"Yes, my ducky, it shall have some 
mutton,'! said his mamma ; and immedi- 
ately gave him a slice, cut up into small 
pieces. That was not it. Limby pushed 
that on to the floor, and cried out, " Limby 
on meat ! Limby ride on meat ! " 

His mamma could not think what ha 
meant. At last, however, his father recol- 
lected that he had been in the habit of 
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giving him a ride occasionally, first on his 
foot, sometimes on the scroll end of the 
sofa, at other times on the top of the easy- 
chair. Once he put him on a dog, and 
more than once on the horse's saddle ; in 
short, he had been in the habit of perching 
him on various things ; and now, Limby, 
hearing this was a saddle of mutton, wanted 
to take a ride on it. 

" Limby on — Limby ride on bone," 
said the child, in a whimper. — "Did you 
ever hear 7 " said the father. — " What an 
extraordinary child ! " said the mother ; 
" how clever, too, to know it was like a 
saddle — the little dear ! No, no, Limby ; 
grease frock, Limby." But Limby cared 
nothing about a greasy frock ; not he — he 
was used enough to that ; and . therefore 
roared out more lustily than ever for a 
ride on the mutton. 

"Did you ever know such a child? 
What a dear, determined spirit ! " — " lie 
is a child of an uncommon mind," said his 
mother. "Limby, dear, — Limby, dear, 
— silence ! silence ! " The truth was, 
Limby made such a roaring that neither 
father nor mother could get their dinners, 
and scarcely knew whether they were eat- 
ing beef or mutton. 

" It is impossible to let him .ride on the 
mutton," said his father; "quite impos- 
sible ! " — " Well, but you might just put 
him astride the dish, just to satisfy him ; 
you can take care his legs or clothes do not 
go into the gravy." — "Any thing for a 
quiet life," said the father. " What does 
Limby want ? — Limby ride ? " — " Limby 
on bone ! — Limby ride on meat ! " — 
"Shall I put him across?" said Mr. 
Lumpy. — " Just for one moment," said his 
mamma; "it won't hurt the mutton." 

The father rose and took Limby from 
his chair, and, with the greatest- caution, 
held his son's legs astride, so that they 
might hang on either side of the dish with- 
out touching it, "just to satisfy him," as 
he said, " that they might dine in quiet," and 
was about to withdraw him from it immedi- 
ately. But Limby was not to be cheated 



in that way ; he wished to feel the saddle 
under him, and accordingly forced himself 
down upon it; but, feeling it rather warmer 
than was agreeable, started, and lost his 
balance, and fell down among the dishes, 
soused in melted butter, cauliflower, and 
gravy — floundering, and kicking, and 
screaming, to the da^^ger of glasses, jugs, 
dishes, and every thing else on the table. 

" My child ! my child ! " said his mam- 
ma ; " ! save my child ! " She snatched 
him up, and pressed his greasy garments 
close to the body of her best silk gown. 
Neither father nor mother wanted any 
more dinner after that. As to Limby, he 
was as frisky afterwards as if nothing had 
happened; and about half an hour froip 
the time of this disaster cried for his div* 
ner. 



A Grammarian's Fancy. — Dr. Willis 
who wrote upwards of a hundred yearp 
ago, in noticing the significant roots of the 
English language, gives various examples. 
Thus, words formed upon st always denote 
strength, analogous to the Latin sto: as 
stand, stay, staff, stop, stout, steady, stake, 
stamp, stately, &c. Words beginning with 
str intimate violent force and energy : as 
strive, strength, stripe, strike, stress, strug- 
gle, stride, strip, &c. Thr implies forcible 
motion : as throw, throb, threaten, thral- 
dom, &c. Wtj obliquity or distortion : as 
wry, wrack, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, 
&c. Sw, silent agitation, or lateral mo- 
tion : as sway, swing, swerve, swim, sweep, 
&c. jSZ, a gentle fall, or less observable 
motion : as slide, slip, sly, slit, slow, slack, 
slink. Sp^ dissipation or expansion : as 
spread, sprout, sprinkle, split, spill, spring. 
Terminations in ash indicate something 
acting nimbly and sharply : as crash, dash, 
gash, rash, flash, lash, slash. Terminations 
in ush indicate something acting more ob- 
tusely and dull : as crush, brush, hush, 
blush, gush. The most that can be argued 
from such specimens, we imagine, is this : 
that the analogies of sound have had some 
influence in the formation of words. 
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MONT BLANC FROM THE LAKE OP 
GENEVA. 

We present a view of Mont Blanc from 
a point on the Lake of Geneva. " There 
is one peculiarity," says Mrs. Stowe, 
" about the outline, as seen from this point, 
which is quite striking. There is in cer- 
tain positions the profile of a gigantic head 
visible, lying with face upturned to the sky. 
Mrs. F. was the first to point it out to me, 
calling it a head of Napoleon. Like many 
of these fanciful profiles, I was some time 
in learning to see it; and after that it 
became to me so plain that I wondered I 
had not seen it before. I called it not 
Napoleon', however, but, as it gained on 
my imagination, lying there so motionless, 
cold, and still, I thought of Prometheus on 
Mount Cau'casus ; it seemed as if, his sor- 
rows ended, he had sunk at last to a 
dreamless sleep on that snowy summit." 

Another writer, in viewing Mont Blanc 
from a still difierent point, remarks: 
*' Before us stood Mont Blanc in all its 
glory. Two vast rocks on the right were 
pointed out as the red peaks ; bare, rugged, 
precipitous, and inaccessible masses, whose 
summits no mortal foot has ever reached. 
On the lefl were other peaks ; and then, 
towering aloft, the crowning snmmit of the 
mountain. As the eye swept along the 
varied prospect, a rush of eleyated emo- 
tions passed through the soul; and Cole- 



ridge's sublime passage instinctively recur- 
red to memory : 

' dread and silent monnt ! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst Tanish from my thought; entranced in prayer 
I worshiped the Invisible alone. 
Yet like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the mean while, wast blending with my 

thought, ^ 

Yea, with my life, and life's own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused 
Into the mighty vision passing — then 
As in her natural form swelled vast to heaven.' 

" As I was gazing on the majestic pros- 
pect, the vast mountain became, so to 
speak, transfigured before me. First, an 
amber hue spread over all its snow-clad 
summits. This glorious drapery gradually 
descended lower and lower, while at every 
moment it changed (jftor, till a bright-red 
rosy tint spread over the whole scene. 

" It was a moment well cakulated to 
live for ever in the memory, and thrillingly 
recalled the Psalmist's sublime anthem : 
* Praise ye the Lord : praise ye the Lord 
from the heavens: praise him in the 
heights.* All nature seemed to take up 
the chorus, and call on the spectator to join 
in it. Like every earthly marvel, however, 
the spectacle was soon over. The sun sank 
below the horizon, and in one moment the 
sharp, clear, whit« color which had previ- 
ously met the eye resumed its place in the 
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landscape. But even when all wa^ dark in 
the yalley and aroand, there stood Mont 
Blanc, with its mysterious white light glit- 
' tering alone." 

THE BAG OP GOLD. 

Many years ago there liyed near Bo- 
logna * in Italy, a widow lady, called 
Madonna Lucrezia, who, in a revolution of 
the state, had known the bitterness of 
poverty, and had even begged her bread. 
But fortune had at last relented : a legacy 
from a distant relation had come to her 
relief, and she was now the mistress of a 
small inn at the foot of the Apennines, 
where she entertained stray travelers as 
well as she could, and where those stopped 
who were contented with a little. 

The house was still standing when in my 
youth I passed that way, though the sign 
of the white cross was no longer to be seen 
over the door. A mountain stream ran 
tiirough the garden ; and at no great dis- 
tance, where the road turned on its way to 
Bologna, stood a little chapel, in which a 
lamp was burning before a picture of the 
Virgin, — a picture of great antiquity, the 
work of some Greek artist. 

Here the widow lady was dwelling, re- 
spected by all who knew her, when an 
event took place which threw her into the 
deepest affliction. It was at noonday, in 
September, that three travelers of gallant 
appearance arrived : they seated them- 
selves on a bench under her vine-trellis, 
and were supplied with a flagon of wine by 
a lovely girl, her only child. The eldest 
spoke like a Venetian, and his beard was 
short and pointed after the fashion of 
Venice. In his demeanor he affected great 
courtesy, but his look inspired little con- 
fidence ; for when he smiled, which he did 
continually, it was with his lips only, not 
with his eyes; and they were always 
turned from yours. 

His companions were bluff and frank in 
their manner, and on their tongues were 
many soldier's phrases. In their hats they 
wore feathers and medals, such as in that 

* ProDOunoed Bo-l^ya, 



age were often distributed in war; and 
they were evidently officers in one of those 
free bands which were always ready to 
serve in any quarrel, if a service it could 
be called, where a battle was little more 
than a mockery, and the slain, as on an 
opera-stage, were up and fighting to-morrow. 
Overcome with the heat, they threw aside 
their cloaks, and, with their gloves tucked 
in their belts, continued for some time in 
earnest conversation. 

At length they rose to go, and the Ven- 
etian thus addressed their hostess : ^* Ex- 
cellent lady, may we leave under your 
roof, for a day or two, this bag of gold ? **— 
" You may," she replied, gayly. " But, re- 
member, we fasten only with a latch. Bars 
and bolts we have none in our village ; and 
if we had, where would be your security ? *' 
— " In your word, lady." — " But what if 
I died to-night? — where would it be 
then ? " said she, laughingly. " The money 
would go to the church; for none could 
claim it." — " Perhaps you will fevor us 
with an acknowledgment?" — "If you 
write it." 

An acknowledgment was written accord- 
ingly, and she signed it before Master Bar- 
tolo, the village physician, who had just 
called by chance to learn the news of the 
day. It was stipulafted that the gold 
should be delivered when applied for ; but 
be delivered (these were the words) not to 
one, nor to two, but to three, — words 
wisely introduced by those to whom it 
belonged, knowing what they knew of each 
other. The gold they had just released 
from a miser's chest in Perugia, and they 
were now on a scent that promised more. 

They and their shadows were no sooner 
departed than the Venetian returned, say- 
ing, " Give me leave to set my seal on the 
bag, as the others have done;" and she 
placed it on a table b^^ore him. But in 
that moment she was called away to receive 
a cavalier, who had just dismounted from 
his horse, and when she came back it was 
gone. The temptation had proved irresist- 
ible, and the man and the money had 
vanished together. 
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<* Wretched woman that I am!" she 
cried, as, in an agony of grief, she fell on 
her daughter's neck; "what will become 
of OS? Are we again to be cast upon the 
wide world 7 Unhappy child, would that 
thou hadst never been bom ! " 

And all day long she lamented ; but her 
tears availed her little. The others were 
not slow in returning to claim their due, 
and there were no tidings of the thief. He 
had fled with his plunder. A process 
against the widow was instantly begun at 
Bologna; and what defence could she 
make? — how could she release herself 
from the obligation of the bond 7 Wilfully 
or in negligence, she had parted with it to 
one, when. sho' should have kept it for all ; 
and inevitable ruin now seemed to await 
her. 

'* Go, Gianetta," said she to her daugh- 
ter, " take this veil which your mother has 
worn and wept under so often, and implore 
the Councibr Calderino to plead for us on 
the day of trial. He is generous, and will 
listen to the unfortunate. But, if he will 
not, go from door to door ; Monaldi cannot 
revise us. Make haste, my child; but 
remember the chapel os you pass it. Noth- 
ing prospers without a prayer." 

Alas! she went but in vain. These 
advocates were retained against them; 
those demanded more than they had to 
give ; and all bade them despair. What 
was to be done? No advocate, and the 
case to come on to-morrow ! 

Now, Gianetta had a lover, and he was a 
student of the law, a young man of great 
promise, Lorenzo Martelli. He ha^ studied 
long and diligently under the learned law- 
yer, Giovanni Andreas, who, though little 
of stature; was great in renown, and by his 
contemporaries was called the arch-doctor, 
the rabbi of doctors, the light of the world. 
Under him Lorenzo had studied, sitting on 
the same bench with Petrarch ; and also 
under his daughter. Novella, who would 
often lecture to the scholars when her 
father was otherwise engaged, placing her- 
self behind a small curtain, lest her beauty 
Bhoold divert their thoughts — a precaution. 



in this instance . at least, unnecessary, Lo- 
renzo having lost his heart to another. 

To him Gianetta flies in her necessity ; 
but of what assistance can he be ? He has 
just taken his place at the bar, but he has 
never spoken; and how can he stand up 
alone, unpracticed and unprepared as he is, 
against an array that would alarm the most 
experienced ? 

" Were I as mighty as I am weak," said 
he, " my fears for you would make me as 
nothing. But I will be there, Gianetta ; 
amd may the Friend of the friendless give 
me strength in that hour ! Even now my 
heart fails me ; but, come what will, while 
I have a loaf to share, you and your 
mother shall never want. I will beg 
through the world for you." 

The day arrives, and the court assem- 
bles. The claim is stated, and the evidence 
given. And now the defense is called for ; 
and Lorenzo rises, and thus addresses the 
judges: 

'<B«verend Signers: Young as I am, 
may I venture to speak before you ? I 
would speak in behalf of one who has none 
else to help her ; and I will not keep you 
long. Much has been said; much on the 
sacred nature of the obligation, and we 
acknowledge it in its force. Let it be fal- 
fiUed, and to the last letter. It is what 
we solicit — what we require. But to 
whom is the bag of gold to be delivered? 
What says the bond? Not to one — not 
to two — but to the three. Let the three 
stand forth and claim it." 

From that day (for who can doubt the 
issue?) none were sought, none employed, 
but the subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo. 
Wealth followed fame ; nor need I say how 
soon he sat at his marriage-feast, or the 
name of her who sat beside him. 



Proverbs. — Begin and end with God. 
Beauty is the flower, but virtue is the fruit 
of life. By entertaining good thoughts, 
you will keep out evil ones. Between vir- 
tue and vice is no middle path. By doing 
nothing, we learn to do ill. 
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OriglDsL 

AVARICE AND ENVY. 

CflABACTERS. — St. MaBTDT, HoDGK, ThOH AS. 
EtUer together. 

S(, Martin. Well, friends, thus • far we 
have gone on our journey peacefully to- 
gether. I must now leave you. But 
before I go I hope to make you profit by 
this encounter. Have you any idea who 
I am? 

Hodge, In truth, brother pilgrim, you 
puzzle me there. At first, when you cured 
my lame foot, I thought you must be a 
surgeon. Then, when you shot the bird, 
just as we were starving, I thought you 
must be a hunter. Finally, when you knelt 
and prayed, I thought you must be a 
priest. 

St. M. And yon, friend Thomas, what 
were your surmises ? / 

Thomas. I thought you must be a 
tailor, because you mended the hole in my 
doublet so that I could n't, for the life of 
me, tell where it had been. Then I 
thought you must be a drover, because, 
somehow, whenever we wanted a fresh 
horse, you had one at hand. 

St. M. Fellow-travelers, you mistake. 
I am none of the persons you fancy. You 
have heard of St. Martin ? 

Hodge. Of course we have. Every child 
has heard of the good St. Martin. 

Thorn. Yes, we have heard of St. Mar- 
tin, but he lived six hundred years ago. 

St. M. That 's very true. 

Hodge. He performed some great mira- 
cles in his day. 

St. M. True, again. 

Thorn. But what has St. Martin to do 
with the question you were asking ? 

St. M. Simply this : / am St. Martin. 

Hodge. You ! 

Thorn. You! {They kneel.) 

Hodge. Good St. Martini pardon my 
familiarity ! 

Thorn. Good St. Martin, have pity on 
a poor man with a family ! 

St. M. Rise. {They rise.) Hear me. 
It is my wish to serve you before I go ; 
and this is what I propose. Let one of 



you ask me whatever he will : I will grant 
it on the spot. And, as for the other one, 
I will reserve to myself the choice of his 
gifl : it shall be just double what the first 
one gets. 

Hodge. Double what the first one gets ! 
! good St. Martin ! Bountiful St. Mar- 
tin ! Qome, Thomas, utter your wish, and 
let it be something handsome, while you 
are about it. 

Tho?n, " After you " is manners. I am 
a modest man. I am content to take my 
turn last. 

Hodge. Nonsense, Thomas! Think of 
it, man : wish that you may be the richest 
man in the world. What would you have 
more? 

Thorn, 0, jres ! And then find you 
twice as rich as I am ! No, you don't. I 
know a trick worth two of that. Come, 
make your choice. 

Hodge. • How would you like a splendid 
palace — the handsomest ever built ? 
Think of that, Thomas ! Think of that ! 

Thorn. Yes ; and see you in one twice 
as splendid ! I should sleep well on that 
thought, should n't I ? 

Hodge. How would you like to be the 
wisest man in the world — wiser than Sol- 
omon ? Come, Thomas, you have n't much 
sense of your own, you know, and wisdom 
is better than wealth. 

St. M. Really, friends, I have engage- 
ments elsewhere, and you must be quick. 

Tho7n. Ask for the best dinner ever 
served up. 

Hodge. Always thinking of what may 
please y<mr palate. Fool ! 

Thorn. Civil words, if you please. Mas- 
ter Hodge ! Civil words ! 

Hodge. Don't you see that if you are 
ten times — a thousand times richer than 
any man ever was, you will have enough 
for all reasonable purposes ? 

Thorn. And don't you see it too ? Why 
don't you speak' yourself? 

Hodge. It takes a fool to be obstinate ! 

Thorn. Fool in your teeth, Master 
Hodge ! I 'm as good as yon are, any 
day. 



ON KUsDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
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St. M, Come, come, you waste time. 
I can allow you but a minute longer. 

Hodf/e, Thomas, I will give you such a 
thrashing as you never had before in your 
life, if you don't speak. 

Tham, I defy you, you pitiful old 
miser, you old skinflint, you — no matter'! 
On second thoughts, I '11 speak first. 

Hodyc. That 's right, Thomas, that 's 
right. I knew you would listen to reason. 
Now, then ! Wish that you may be ten 
million times richer than any man ever 
was, or hoped to.be. 

Thorn, O ! don't you interfere. Good 
St. Maitin, this is my wish :. to be deprived 
of one eye. 

Hodge. Ah ! wretch ! wretch ! 

St. M. Be it so. {He poirUs at 
Thomas's right eye.) 

Thorn. 0, dear! I didn't think it^ 
would be so painful. (Shutting and covers 
ing his right eye.) 

Hodge (kneeling). Please not to — 
please not to — good St. Martin ! 

St. M. (pointing loth fore-fingers at 
his face). Too late! You have earned it 
all. 

Hodge (rising, with eyes shut). Blind! 
blind ! Take all I have, good St. Martin, 
— every farthing, — and give me back my 
eyes, my precious eyes! I never knew 
before all their worth. 

St. M. Look inwardly. Try to recover 
first your inward sight, and then you may 
hope for your outward. Avarice and envy 
have been fitly punished in you both. If 
the loss of your eyes shall cure you of 
those sins, then will your loss be gain. 
Farewell ! [Exit. 

Hodge. 0, dear! What will become 
of me? (Calling angrily.) Thomas! 
Thomas ! Come here, you rascal ! Come 
here, I say. (Chamjing his tone.) Thomas! 
Good Thomas ! Dear, good Thomas, please 
speak to me. 

Thorn, (coming up andr startling him 
by screaming in his ear). What say ? 

Hodge (talcing hold of him). You'll 
see me safely home now, good Thomas, 
won't you? Remember, there are wolves 



and snakes about ; and, then, how shall I 
get my food ? I shall starve in this wil- 
derness, Thomas. How shall I get home, 
if you don't guide me ? 

Thorn, (jerking himself away). That *8 
your look-out. I 'm in a hurry, and must 
leave you. 

Hodge. Leave me to perish ? ! you '11 
not do that, good Thomas ! 

Thorn. Don't call me good Thomas. 
I 'm not good Thomas. I 'm as wicked a 
Thomas as there ever was. Look out for 
that rattlesnake ! 

Hodge (starting in fright). Where? 
where? Lead me out of his way, Thomas. 

Thorn, (laughing). Excuse me; but 
it 's quite comical to see you. To think 
that you might have been the second rich- 
est man in the country, instead of groping 
about in that way ! Don't step into that 
ditch. (Hodge starts, Thomas laughs.) 
Well, well; night is coming on, and 1 
must go. Good-by ! [Exit. 

Hodge. Don't leave me, Thomas ! Don't 

leave . me ! Gone ? — Thomas ! Thomas ! 

[Exit, groping his way. 




-t^^^On: 



ON KINDNESS TO ANDIALS. 
The beasts of the field are not so many 
autom'ata without sensation, and just so 
constructed as to give forth all the natural 
signs and expressions of it. Nature hath 
not practiced this universal deception upon 
our species. These poor animals just look, 
and tremble, and give forth the very indi- 
cations of sufiering that we do. Theirs is 
the distinct cry of pain. Theirs is the un- 
equivocal physiognomy of pain. They put 
on the same aspect of terror, on the 
demonstrations of a menaced blow. They 
exhibit the same distortions of agony, after 
the infliction of it. 
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The bruise, or the burn, or the fracture, 
or the deep incision, or the fierce encounter 
with one of equal or superior strength, just 
affects them similarly to ourselye^. Their 
blood circulates as ours. They have pul- 
sations in various parts of the body, like 
ours. They sicken, and they grow feeble 
with age, and, finally, they die, just as we 
do. They possess the same feelings ; and, 
what exposes them to like suffering from 
another quarter, they possess the same in- 
stincts with our own species. 

The lioness, robbed of her whelps, causes 
the wilderness to ring aloud with the proc- 
lamation of her wrongs; or the bird 
whose little household has been stolen fills 
and saddens all the grove with melodies of 
deepest pathos. 

All this is palpable, even to the general 
and unlearned eye ; and when the physi- 
ologist lays open the recesses of their sys- 
tem by means of that scalpel, under whose 
operation they shrink and are convulsed, 
as any living subject of our own species, 
there stands forth to view the sam^ sen- 
tient apparatus, and furnished with the 
same conductors, for the transmission of 
feeling to every minutest pore upon the 
surface. Theirs is unmixed and unmiti- 
gated pain; the agonies of martyrdom, 
without the alleviation of the hopes and 
the sentiments whereof they are incapable. 
When they lay them down to die, their 
only fellowship is with suffering; for, in 
the prison-house of their beset and bounded 
faculties, there can be no relief afforded 
by communion with other interests or 
other things. The attention does not 
lighten their distress, as it does that of 
man, by carrying off his spirit firom that 
existing pungency and pressure, which 
might else be overwhelming. There is but 
room in their mysterious economy for one 
inmate ; and that is, the absorbing sense 
of their own single and concentrated an- 
guish. 

And so, in that bed of torment, whereon 
the wounded animal lingers and expires, 
there is an unexplored depth and intensity 
of suffering, which the poor dumb animal 



itself can not tell, and against which it can 
offer no remonstrance — an untold and un- 
known amount of wretchedness, to which 
no articulate voice gives utterance. But 
there is an eloquence in its silence ; and 
the very shroud which disguises it only 
serves to aggravate its horrors. — Rev, Dr. 
Chalmers. 



"NOT AS THOUGH I HAD ALREADY 
ATTAINED." 

The following beaatiful lines are by Mr. J. K. 
Lombard, a teacher, of Springfield, Mass. If Mr. 
L. continues to write in Uiia way, he will make a 
name in American literature that may stand by the 
side of the most eminent of the present day. We 
find these lines in the Maaaachuttu Teacher, 

Not, my soal, what thou hast done, 

But what thou art doing ; 
Not the coarse which thoa hast run* 

But which thoa 'rt parsuing ; 
« Not the prize already won. 

But that thou art wooing. 

Thy progression, not thy rest, — 

Striving, not attaining, — 
Is tiie measure and the test 

Of thy hope remaining ; 
Not in gain thoa 'rt half so blest 

As in conscious guning. 

If thoa to the Past wilt go. 

Of Experience learning. 
Faults and follies it can show, — 

Wisdom dearly earning ; 
Bat the path once trodden, know. 

Hath no more returning. 

Let not thy good hope depart. 

Sit not down bewailing ; 
Rouse thy strength anew, brave heart ! 

'Neath despair^s assailing : 
This will give thee fairer start, — 

Knowledge of thy failing. 

Yet shall every rampant wrong 

In the dust be lying, — 
Soon thy foes, though proud and strong, 

In defeat be flying ; 
Then shall a triumphant song 

Take the place of sighing. 



Proverbs. — Combat vice in its first 
attack, and you will come off conqueror. 
Cunning and treachery often proceed from 
want of capacity. Cater frugally for the 
body, if you would feed the mind sumptu- 
ously. 



THANKSGIVING FOR EXISTENCE. 
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THANKSGIVING FOR EXISTENCE. 

Blessbd be thy name, O Lord ! my Cre- 
ator. Blessed be thy name for ever and 
ever. 

Thou didst call me from nothingness, 
from the deep sleep of the dust, that I 
might breathe the air of life, and drink the 
light of thy glorious sun. 

When I look around, what multitudes 
of living things salute mine eyes! The 
earth is full of beauty ; the voice of de- 
light and joyousness is heard on every 
side. 

Thou hast given me a mind to contem- 
plate thee ; and when I gaze on the bright 
sky, or the fair earth, or the deep sea, I 
read the wonders of thy power, thy wisdom, 
and thy love, and know that thou art God. 

Thou hast given me a heart to melt with 
love, and to rejoice in goodness ; thou hast 
given me feelings, to spring up like beaute- 
ous flowers, and blossom in thy smile ; and 
hopes, and joys, to live beyond the grave. 
Blessed be thy glorious name ! 

When I feel the full burst of joy in the 
early morning, when my heart is full of 
gaysomeness and mirth, when my limbs 
are fresh with vigor, and rejoice in their 
own strength, then, Lord ! my Creator, 
let me praise and bless thy name ; for all 
my joy, and health, and strength, are thine. 

Thou providest for me daily ; the air I 
breathe is full of life and sweetness ; my 
daily bread is joyful to me ; the eye makes 



beauty where it looks ; and the ear turns 
barren sounds to harmony. 

Thy hand is ever open to my wants, and 
thy blessings fall like the sunlight and the 
rain. Thine ear never faileth to listen to 
my prayers. Be thou the guide and com- 
fort of my early youth. 

Lord, what a gift is mind ! Sorely it is 
a shadow of thyself! Great and marvel- 
ous is its power, ita glory, and its strength ; 
but all it hath of good is thine ! 

Thou hast given me sense, that I may 
enjoy ; understanding ^ that I may gather 
knowledge ; and reason, that I may dis- 
tinguish truth from error, good from evil ! 

Enlighten my mind, O Lord ! with thy 
brightness, which is truUi itself, that I 
may cleave to the good and abhor the evil. 
Teach me to know thee in epmt and in 
truth, so that J may show forth thy glory 
in all my works and ways. 

Let me make an offering ta thee, O 
Lord, of the blossoms of my early youth ! 
Ere the days come " in which I shall say, 
I have no pleasure in them," let me praise 
thee in the freshness of my heart, and 
think of thee in all my moments of joy. 

Like the early dawn of a bright day to 
come, let my youth be glorious ; so that in 
the mid-day I may find rest and peace^ 
and at even time there may be light. 

Blessed be thy name, God, my Cre- 
ator ! Let all things bless thee and mag- 
nify thee, for thy goodness ; world without 
end! 



A WALK IN THE WOODS IN AUTUMN. 

Comb with me, my friend, if you have 
Uie least spark of love for the country, and 
the quiet haunts of Nature, and I will 
show you a scene which will please your 
sense of delight, rejoice your heart, and 
elevate your soul. Let us enter this wood. 
Clamber after me over this stone wall ; — 
nay, never fear. How delightful it is to 
jump into this nest of crisp, dry, crackling 
leaves ! What a rich noise they make as 
you crush them beneath your feet ! What ! 
afraid of snakes? ! there are no snakes 
here Uiat can do any harm ; and if we 
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meet with a little green snake, I shall be 
very glad of it. Ah ! there is one, while 
I am yet speaking. See how gracefully it 
glides i^om under the moss-grown root of 
that decayed tree ! Beautiful creature, are 
you not afraid to venture forth so late in 
the season ? But he is off, out of sight, in 
an instant. What a pity they are so 
timid! — they would make such pretty 
pets! 

Lei us take this path which leads to a 
little brook. It will be rather wet, per- 
haps; but what of that? The beautiful 
fringed gentian grows there, in the moist 
ground ; and what will we not risk to get 
that? How beautifiilly the bright sun- 
light streams through the brilliant leaves 
of these maples, making their gay colors 
ten-fold more rich and gay ! These painted 
windows of " Grod's first temples " are far 
more beautiful to my eye than the richest 
window of stained glass in the most mag- 
nificent cathedral of the Old World. 
Hark ! does not the breeze which sighs in 
the distant grove seem to you like the 
solemn bell, which calls us to worship in 
this temple ? The sound comes nearer and 
nearer; the "rushing of the blast" ad- 
vances; and now every tree bows itself, 
and every little leaf murmurs forth its 
praises to God. Our hearts rise toward 
thee, Father, in love and gratitude, for 
these thy wondrous and beautiful works ; 
and for the soul which thou hast given us, 
capable of recognizing thy power and good- 
ness in thy creations. 

Behold ! even now a sermon is preached 
to us from the Book of Nature. The wind 
loosens from their slender hold the dry and 
withered leaves, and they come whirling 
and fluttering through the air, and at last 
settle into the little hollows in the ground. 
Thus is the feeble tie by which our souls 
are held to this earth severed ; thus do our 
bodies return to the dust from which they 
sprang. But in the axil of each leaf there 
is a bud which, when softened by the warm 
spring sun and gentle rain, will be un- 
folded, and will expand into a perfect leaf; 
then comes the flower and the fruit. So, 



though our bodies die and are buried in 
the ground, yet the immortal spirit, which 
is ourself, will enter a perpetual spring. 
All holy and blessed influences will break 
upon it, and it will gradually unfold more 
and moi*e, and never cease to expand. It 
will never die. 

Here we pass an old nut-tree ; probably 
some squirrel's home. How delicious the 
perfume of the nuts, yet unripe, in their 
rough green casing! Ah! there sits the 
little monarch upon his throne of a decayed 
log. Do not disturb him. Let us see 
what he will do. See, he has a chestnut in 
his little paw. Now he pares it with sharp 
teeth, and throws away the skin ; and now 
see how daintily he nibbles it ! Can any 
thing be prettier than he, as he sits there, 
his bushy tail curled over his back, and his 
quick bright eye glancing all around to see 
that no danger is near? There, he has 
caught sight of us, and away he has darted 
into that heap of dry leaves, which, beiog 
of his own color, conceal him nicely. 

We have reached the brook, at last ; and 
now did you ever see any thing more lovely 
than this gentian ? Such a perfect, heav- 
enly blue, and such a delicate fringe! 
Gather it tenderly; and then come and 
get some of these night-shade berries. 
They grow on this old wall. 

But, see ! the sun is setting — and what a 
glorious setting! Look back upon the 
wood we have just left, and see what a 
flood of golden light is poured upon tfie 
tree-tops ! We must go home ; but I hope 
you have had a pleasant walk. — jP. S. A. 



The man who did not think it was re- 
spectable to bring up his children to 
work has just heard from his three sons. 
One of them was a driver on a canal ; 
another had been taken up as a vagrant ; 
and the third had gone to a public institu- 
tion to learn the shoe business, under a 
keeper. 

Gluttony kills more than the sword. 
Heaven helps him who helps himself. 



WRITING AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
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WRITING AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

The books of the Greeks and Romans 
were writteD on long rolls of parchment, or 
sheets of papyrus connected by glue. This 
long roll of paper, or parchment, was fitted 
at each end to a wooden roller. The 
reader wound that part of the roll which 
he had perused on to the lefl-hand roller, 
and unrolled the next page from the right- 
hand roller; proceeding thus until he 
reached the end of the volume. 

The writing was arranged in lines which 
ran lengthwise along the roll, and were 
divided into columns or pages of a con- 
Tenient width. The back of the roll was 
stained, usually of a saffron color, and the 
volume provided with a yeflow or purple 
parchment case. The ends of the rollers 
were oflen ornamented with carved bosses, 
and a label bearing the title was affixed to 
the roll. 

The ink for writing was similar to the 
Indian ink in use among oitrselves ; and 
was prepared either from lamp-black or 
the dye of the cuttle-fish. Bed ink was 
also employed. 

The pen was formed from a reed, split 
and shaped much like our own quills. The 
booksellers in Rome were, of course, few 
when compared with the same class in a 
modem town; but their numbers were 
great, from the fact that they not only sold 
books, but also transcribed them. Both 
nations had their public and private 
libraries, and the value of some collections 
20 



was immense. The books in a library 
were arranged in cedar-wood presses round 
the walls. 

The ordinary apparatus for writing con- 
sisted of thin wooden tablets, overlaid on 
one side with a coat of wax, on which the 
letters were traced by indentation with a 
pointed metal pencil or style. The waxen 
side of each tablet was furnished with a 
rinj, to prevent the characters from rub- 
bing. Two tablets, commonly, and some- 
times three, were bound together so as to 
form a small book ; and when three were 
united, the center leaf had a layer of wax 
on both sides. 

The frames were pierced with holes, and 
when the letter, or memorandum, was 
finished, the adjacent edges of the closed 
tablets were bound together by a thread 
passed through the holes, knotted, and 
secured by a seal of simple wax. Tho 
signets used for impression were cut in 
various devices; and this engraving of 
gems is an art in which the Greeks and 
Romans excelled most highly. Some tab- 
lets have been discovered in which the 
writing ran from right to left. The cus- 
tom of using wax tablets again appears in 
the middle ages. 

In their contrivances for measuring 
time the ancients were strikingly deficient. 
The length of their hours depended on that 
of the day, inasmuch as they divided the 
space between sunrise and sunset into 
twelve equal portions. Even their sun- 
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dials were but imperfect; and the clep'- 
sydra, or hour-glasses, in which the flow 
of water, not of sand, was the measure of 
time, were very inaccurate, in spite of all 
improvements effected in them. They 
were at first constructed of bronze or earth- 
en ware, but afterward of glass. Ctesibius, 
an Alexandrian mathematician, invented a 
kind of water-clock, B. C. 135, in which 
the dropping of water turned various 
wheels, and raised a small statue which 
pointed to the hours. But the great ele- 
ment of inaccuracy, the unequal flow of the 
liquid, was manifestly present in this con- 
trivance. Punctuality among the ancients 
must have been no more than a coincidence 
of guesses. 

OifglniL 

THE MONARCH'S PLEDGE. 

CHAaA.0rBB8.-*0HAB, AXTNTAB, HaBMOSAH, 
GCABBS. 

Omar. What cheer, Amyntas? Is the 
rebel taken ? 

AmyrUas, Taken alive, my liege, but 
not till he had slain some of our men. 

Omar. He shall be sent to keep them 
company, without delay. Bring him before 
us. 

Am,. Tour guards conduct him this 
way. He is here. Shall we dispatch him ? 

Omar. When I give the word. 

Am. We shall not be reluctant to 
avenge our comrades fallen beneath his 
sword. 

Enter Har'mosav, aUended by Guards. 

Omar. Now, Har^mosan, prepare; and 
let your preparation be so brief that not a 
hundred times your heart shall beat before 
it stops for ever. Short time wo grant to 
rebels. 

Harmosan. Rebels! Well. Gall me, 
Caliph, what you will, for you have now 
the power, and I am helpless. 

Omar. I call you rebel — *t is a word 
too tender to speak your crimes. 

Har. What crimes? The crime of 
standing by my native land — of striking 
a last blow for Persia's freedom ! 

Omar, Say, rather^ detested infidel, the 



crime of fighting against the Moslem 
fiiith. 

Har. The faith ihat tells a man to tarn 
a traitor to his own country in her time of 
need is not the faith for me. 

Omar. Har^mosan, I can honor courage, 
— ay, and reward it, — even in a foe. One 
chance for you remains — a chance for 
life — perhaps for something more — pro- 
motion, wealth. 

Har. Name it not, Caliph; I divine 
your meaning. If I '11 profess a &ith mj 
heart rejects, and bow before your prophet, 
I am free. Is it not so ? 

Omar. You *ve said it : I confirm it ; 
and my word who shall gainsay? 

Har. Not from the lips of Har'mdsan 
shall come the impure lie! No, Calipb! 
Life is dear; wife, children, very precious; 
but dearer and more precious is. the 
thought that no temptation from my soul 
could wring a coward falsdiood, uttered in 
the fear — the recreant fear — of death. 

Omar. Not a swift death, but one of 
lingering torture! Think of it, Har- 
mosan ! 

Har. Think of it? Have I not faced 
it every day, these twmty years? Are we 
not grown familiar, death and I, till we 
can meet as friends, not otherwise? Tor- 
ture? Thou art a soldier. Caliph. Spare 
the taunt, t£at fear of what can hurt this 
mortal flesh should make me swerve from 
duty. 

Omar. Here let this parleying end. 
Now take thy last look of the son. 
Thou 'rt pale — thou 'rt j&int. Is it with 
fear? • 

Har. Withfear? — Believe it not! It 
is with thirst I perish. 0, for a draught 
of water ! 

Amyntas {showing a dagger). Here is 
that will quench thy thirst so well thou 
shalt no more need water. 

Omar. Away, Amyntas ! Restrain thy- 
self. 

Har. (regards Amyntas sternly, then 
speaks). O, Caliph, hereabout — beneath a 
plane-tree — yes, I see it yonder — I see 
it bubbling, glistening in the shade — thece 
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wells a spring of cool, delicious water, at 
which in youth I've often quenched my 
thirst. Give me one draught of that, then 
let death come ! 

Omar, Witlihold not from thy foe (the 
prophet says) a drink of water. Bring it, 
Auiyntas. Let him drink, and die. 

[Exit Amyntas. 

Har. Thanks, generous Omar! Thou 
shalt not sleep the worse for granting to 
thy enemy this boon. Sweeter than nec- 
tar will it be to me — that water ; for de- 
lightful memories of youth and youthful 
friends, and happy times, dance on its* 
sparkling bubbles. There my young sis- 
ters played. There drank Uie steed my 
father gave me. There love and joy 
twined roses for me! {ErUer Amyntas 
with a cup of water ^ which he hands to 
Harmosan, who pauses and looks suspi- 
ciously at Amyntas and the Guards, as if 
fearing they tcauld stab him whUe he is 
drinking,) May I not quaff it every drop 
in peace 7 May I not have this respite 7 
^ is my lost. 

Omar. What dost thou fear? That 
they will pierce thee ere the drauglit is 
swallowed? Such treachery would cost 
them dear. Drink I Thou mayst drink 
securely. Still distrustful? I promise 
thee no hand shall be liiled against thy 
life till thou hast drained the water in that 
cup to the last drop. 

Har. Thou dost? Thou dost? What, 
ho ! A loyal pledge ! Attend ! {Empties 
the cup oji the ground, and hands it to &ne 
of the Guard.) Thou hast promised to 
protect my life till I have drained that 
water to the last drop. Now bid thy ser- 
vants from these sands take up the water 
that is spilled ; for I must drink it to the 
last drop, ere thou canst take my life. 
Stand to thy pledge, O Caliph ! 

Omar. How, miscreant? You'd seiae 
advantage of a word — a chance expres- 
siou — a mere slip of the tongue ? ' And 
dost thou hope to trick me out of mercy, in 
this wise ? 

Har. A monarch's word is sacred, says 
the Koran. 



Omar {after a pause). A monarch's 
word is sacred. True ! most true ! Har- 
mosan, thou hast wrought us much annoy, 
— but I redeem my pledge. I render 
back thy forfeit life. Proclaim it, all who 
hear me ! And bring another cup of that 
same water, and give it to the Persian. 
{Exit Amyntas.) Now quench thy thirst, 
and let the fountain be one of life truly. 

Har. And of gratitude, O Caliph ! 

{Enter Amyntas with a cup, which he 
hands to Hakmosan.) 

Omar. Har^mosan, once I said, " Drink, 
and die ! " Now, I say, " Drink, aud 
live ! " 

Har. {raising the aip). To thee, most 
noble Omar ! Long mayst thou live to do 
such deeds as this — a deed that binds me 
ever thy loving friend and vassal ! {He 
drains the cup, gives it to Guard, then 
takes the projfered hand of Omar, and 
they go out, followed by the rest.) 



LINES 

Written by Mn. Bftrbaald, after she was elglity-three yei\n} 
old. 

! IB there not a land 
Where the north-wind blows not? 
Where bitter blasts are felt not 7 

! 18 there not a land 

Between pole and pole. 
Where the war-trompet sounds not 

To disturb the deep serene ? — 

And can I go there 

Without or wheel or sail, — 
Without crossing ibrd or moor. 
Without climbing Alpine heights, — 

Wafted by a gentle gale ? 

There is a land ; — 
And, without wind or sail, 
Fast, fiut thou shalt be wafted, 
Which way ever blows the gale. 

Do the billows roll between ? 
Must I cross the stormy main ? — 

Green and quiet is the spot. 
Thou need'st not quit the arms 

That tenderly enfold thee. 



Provbrbs. — He is a wise man who is 
willing to receive instructions from all 
men. He is a mighty man who subduc.th 
his evil inclinations. He is a rich man who 
is delighted with his lot. 
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THE LARGE BOOK. 

Not alone let printed books 
All thy youthful mind engage : 

Bead the largest open book, 
Nature's mighty, wondrous page ; 

See the heavens inscribed with light — 

God's handwriting day and night. 

Mark the opal mom appear ; 

Mark the dew on leaf and flower ; 
Mark the storm-cloud's wild career. 

And the rainbow in the shower ; 
List the wind, and list the sea : 
God through these doth speak to thee. 

Snow-clad mountain-realms of frost 
Nature's page of wonder hold ; 

Cragged and stem and earthquake-tossed, 
Clothed by forest stem and old, 

God's creations, there they stand. 

Looking over sea and land. 

See rich plains and winding rills, 
Fertile vales, and fields of com. 

Flocks upon a thousand hills-. 
Little birds that sing at mom. 

And all these will teach thee more 

Than alone the scholar's lore : 



God in each, and God in all. 
In the large and in the small — 
Thunder's roar and sparrow's ML ! 

Mary HowitL 



MIGNONETTE. 



It is not jet an age since this sweet- 
smelling weed of Egypt first perftimed the 
European gardens, yet it has so far natoral- 
ized itself to our climate as to spring from 
seed of its own scattering, and thus con* 
vej its delightful odor fVom the palace of 
the prince to the most humble garden of 
the cottager. 

The Reseda odorata first found its way 
to the south of France, where it was wel- 
comed by the name of Mignonette, Little 
Darling, which was found too appropriate 
for this sweet little flower to be exchanged 
for any other. By a manuscript note in 
the library of Sir Joseph Banks, it appears 
that ihe seed of the Mignonette was sent, 
in 1742, by Lord Bateman, from tie Royal 
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Garden at Paris, to Mr. Richard Bateman, 
at Old Windsor ; but we shoold presume 
that this seed was not dispersed,, and per- 
haps not cultivated, beyond Mr. Batenian's 
garden, as we find that Mr. Miller received 
the seed from Dr. Adrian Van Roy en, of 
Ley den, and cultivated it in the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, in the year 1752. From 
Chelsea it soon got into the gardens of the 
London florists, so as to enable them to 
supply the metropolis with plants to furnish 
out the balconies; which is noticed by 
Cowper, who attained the age of twenty- 
one in the year that this flower first per- 
fumed the English atmosphere by its fra- 
grance. The author of the Task soon 
afterwards celebrates it as a favorite plant 
in London : — 



- ** The Baabtti firanted with a range 



Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed.' 
The odor which this little flower exhales 
is thought by some, whose sense of smell is 
delicate^ to be too powerAil for the house ; 
but even those persons, we should think, 
must be delighted with the fragrance which 
it throws from the balconies into the streets, 
giving something like a breath of garden 
air to the " close-pent man." The perfume 
of Mignonette in the streets of our metrop- 
olis reminds us oddly enough of the fra- 
grance from the roasting of coffee in many 
parts of Paris, without which some of the 
streets of business in that city would 
scarcely be endurable in the rainy season. 

The Sweet Reseda, or Mignonette, is 
now said to grow naturally in some parts 
of Barbary, as well as of Egypt. This 
tribe of plants, of which we have twelve 
kinds, was named Reseda by the an- 
cients, froD» the word res^-da-re, to as- 
suage, because some of the species were 
esteemed good for assuaging pains; and 
we learn from Pliny that the Reseda was 
considered to possess even the power of 
charming away many disorders. He tells 
us that it grew near the city of Arirainum, 
now Rimini, in Italy; and that when it 
was used to resolve swellings, or to assuage 
inflammations, it was the custom to repeat 



a form of words thrice, spitting on the 
ground at each repetition. 

The young plant should be placed in a 
garden-pot, with a stick of about two feet 
in height by its side, to tie up its branches 
to, as it advanoes in height, the leaves and 
young branches being kept stripped off 
from the lower part, so as to form a stem 
to the height required. This stem will 
become sufficiently hard and woody to en- 
dure the winter, by being placed in a green- 
house, or the window of a common sitting- 
room ; and may be preserved for several 
years, if air is given to it whenever the 
weather will allow, so that the young 
branches do not become too delicate. As 
soon as the seed-vessels begin to form, they 
should be cut off, which will cause the 
plant to throw out a fresh supply of blos- 
soms: but these plants should never be 
suffered to perfect their seed, as it would 
greatly weaken them, and generally cause * 
their entire decay ; for the Sweet Reseda 
grows yearly in its proper climate, and 
therefore naturally decays when it has rip- 
ened its seed. 

We have made the same experiment on 
other annual plants, which have survived 
through the winter, and produced blossom 
on the following year, when their flower- 
stalks have been cut off before the format 
tion of seed has taken place. 

It is frequently observed that the seeds 
of the Sweet Reseda which scatter them* 
selves in the autumn produce finer plants 
than those that are sown in the spring; 
which should teach us to sow a part of our 
seed at that season of the year, when, if 
not success^], it may be repeated in the 
spring ; and we have generally found those 
self-sown plants most productive of seed. 

To procure early-flowering plants of 
Mignonette, the seeds should be sown in 
pots or boxes in the autumn, and kept in 
frames through the winter ; but when this 
is omitted, the plants may be forwarded 
by .mowing the seed on a gentle hot*bed in 
the spring. A small border of Sweet Re- 
seda will produce seed sufficient to scatter 
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over a large portion of hedgerow-banks ; 
and if one seed out of t^ spring up 
amongst the bushes, it will be sufficient to 
fill whole vales with fn^ranoe, " like a 
stream of rich-distilled perfumes." 



THE ALPHABETICAL TEA-PARTY. 

A UTTLB 8T0BY FOB UTTLB FOUDS. 

Tub dining-room fire crackled merrily, 
and cast strange shadows on the ceiling, as 
the day faded into twilight. Little Mary 
sat by the fireside, and in ihe flickering 
light was forming her letters on her new 
slate. 

As the shadows deepened, a drowsiness 
stole over her senses. She forgot, for a 
moment, her vain attempts to form the 
mysterious shapes, and presently there was 
a confused murmur in her ears, a hum of 
voices in the room, and a swimming of fa- 
miliar objects before her eyes. The slate 
seemed to be dancing a jig, and the letters 
took the form of people entering the open 
door. 

The first seven which entered formed a 
very musical party. They were exclusive, 
and had a right to be so, for there could be 
no music any where without their presence. 
. Miss H. came next — a very conceited in- 
dividual, probably from her foreign associ- 
ations, particularly with her friends in 
(H)eDgland. They were fickle friends, 
however;* for, though they always intro- 
duced her where she ought not to be, they 
invariably left her out where her presence 
was most needed. She was not 'remarka- 
ble for her beauty ; and as for her figure, 
it reminded one of a pillow, with a string 
tied around the middle. 

The twin brothers, I and /, were seen 
together, and the only difierence that Mary 
could discern between them was, that / 
was steadfastly i-esolved on turning up his 
toes, while those of his brother J were re- 
markably straight. The conversation of 
the latter was exceedingly egotistical, and 
in conduct he was sure to keep a sharp 
look-out for number one. 

^and L were awkward school-girls. M 
and N were evidently members of the 



same family, and kept near together. Mrs. 
O matronized her two daughters, P and Q. 
The good lady was a perfect apple-dumpling 
as to form. She always had h^ mouth 
wide open with astonishment, and was con- 
stantly obliged to mind her P's and Q's. 
Miss Q resembled her mother in a remark- 
able degree ; but, being a specimen of fem- 
inine Young America, she insisted on 
wearing a very long train. Mrs O ex- 
pressed her fears that her dau^ter, P, was 
not long for this world ; and it seemed very 
probable, for her head was so much too large 
in proportion to her body that it seemed in 
danger of tumbling off. 

The graceftil Miss R, who was greatly 
admired by the French, and the serpent- 
like Mr. Sy next appeared. The latter 
gentleman showed his peculiarities of char- 
acter by hissing every opinion he disap- 
proved. 

Lastly, the lean Mr. T brought up the 
rear, and then they all sat down to suppw, 
forming an uncommonly literary party, for 
they seemed to have something to do with 
all the books in the world. Some of their 
associates, however, who had not yet ar> 
rived, came with all due ceremony after tea. 
U, V, and W, were seen together. Poor 
W looked rather woebegone ; he was quite 
neglected, and as for his French acquaint- 
ances, they cut him entirely. Then came 
the fashionable Miss X, It was easy to 
see that this young lady was very cross in 
her disposition, and her waist was so small 
that it was really painfull to look at. Her 
attendant, Mr. Y, manifested the same 
peculiarity. 

Old Mr. Z then walked in, quite alone 
in his glory. He was a very etcentric indi- 
vidual, and amused the company by the 
queer feats he performed with his long arms. 
Soon they ail rose. The musical party 
began to sing, the others to dance, and such 
a noise and confusion followed that Mary, 
startled, rubbed her eyes and awoke. There 
was her slate upon her lap, with the letters 
traced upon it in black and white, as if 
nothing had happened. Actually, she must 
have been dreaming. 
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Fran the BUnola Teacher. 

TO PARENTS. 

I WISH to call joar attention to one fact : 
that interfering with the teacher's discipline 
ibr preeerying punctnalitj not only does 
bjnstioe to him, bat has a very deleterious 
influence on the school, and also founds a 
principle of non-obedience to your own in- 
junctions, and diminishes their estimate of 
the importance of regular habits. To ex- 
plain, take the instance of tardiness. You 
say, '* My children will always be punctual, 
unless necessarily detained, and I do not 
think it a just requirement" Did it ever 
occur to you that all children are not as 
honest as yours? that the dishonest seek 
extenuation from the liberty given the 
honest ? Your boy goes late, and you give 
him an excuse which you desire to serve 
§01 the term, namely, *< He will always be 
punctual, if possible." 

Let the teacher accept this general ex- 
cuse, and the next time your boy is tardy, 
he takes his seat, under the observation of 
the school, without rendering the usual ac- 
count. Every heedless and dishonest 
schohur says to himself, ** I won't bring an 
excuse next time." He comes tardy. 
" Where is your excuse, sir ? " — "I have 
none ; you let So-and-so take his seat with- 
out one — why not me?" Thus the 
teacher is pricked with the sharp horn of a 
dilemma, and must prevaricate to retain his 
dignity. 

How much trouble would have been 
saved by complying with the teacher's 
wishes! But why make this ado about 
punctuality? Because its importance is 
daily and hourly forced upon our observa- 
tion. Show me a lad punctual at every 
roll-call, — starts the moment a recitation 
is called, with quick but quiet step and 
brightening eye, — and you show one that is 
always prepared for every question, and 
eager to drink in every observation and 
explanation. 

Again, take one who has no regard to 
discipline. He is indifferent to noble in- 
centives — tardy in the morning, tardy at 
noon, tardy at recitation ; throws down his 



books and slate with a clatter ; is laugh- 
ing, or looking another way, when ques- 
tioned ; in fact, is a troublesome character 
generally. Of these two examples, the 
latter will probably become an indolent 
and worthless fellow ; the former, an honest, 
capable, and trustworthy citizen. 

Judge you now which course you would 
prefer for your boy. If you wish him to 
be a spoiled child, an ungovernable youth, 
and worthless man, let him go and come 
when he chooses, reproach the teacher be- 
fore him for not overlooking his faults, and 
take him out of school because he will not 
do it. If, on the contrary, you wish him 
to be an honor to you, take an interest in 
his progress — teach him to make his 
wishes subservient to the regulations of the 
school, and implant in his mind the im- 
portance of obedience, punctuality, and 
assiduity. 



ABOUT A PARROT. 

An incident touchingly illustrative of 
the power of attachment in the lower 
animals was related, a few years since, 
in the Portsmouth (New Hampshire) Jour- 
nal, In a small family, in the south 
part of that city, there was a parrot which 
had found a home there for years, and had 
become a pet of the family. A child was 
taken sick, this spring, and was not seen by 
the parrot for some days. The bird had 
been used to repeat her name, and in the 
child's absence kept repeating the name so 
incessantly as to annoy the family. The 
child died ; the repetition of the name was 
kept up, until one of the family took the 
parrot to the room where the corpse lay. 
The parrot turned first one side of its head 
and then the other towards the corpse, ap- 
parently eying it, and was then taken 
back. He never rejpeated the name again, 
was at once silent, and the next day died. 

This incident is more poetical even than 
that on which Campbell has founded his 
graceful little poem of " The Parrot." Of 
this story, he says : " It is not a fiction. 
I heard it many years ago in the island of 
Mull, from the family to whom it be- 
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longed.'* We quote a few of the stanias, 
containbg the substance of the story : 

" A parrot, from the Spanish main, 

Fall young and «arly oaged, came o'er, 
With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla's shore. 

" To spioj groTes, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and sky, and sun. 
He bade adieu. 

'' At last, when, old and seeming dumb. 

He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger ohanoed to come 
To Holla's shore. 

<< He hailed the bird in Spanish speech : 
In Spanish speech the bird replied ; 
Flapped round his cage with joyous screech — 
Dropped down, and died." 



FLY PHILOSOPHY. 



A FLT on the wing is no less curious an 
object than one on foot ; jet when do we 
trouble our heads about it, except as a 
thing that troubles us ? The most obvious 
wonder of its flight is its variety of direc- 
tion, — most usually forward, with its back 
upward like a bird, but on occasions back- 
ward, with its back downward, as when 
starting from the window and alighting on 
the ceiling. 

Marvelous velocity is another of its 
characteristics. By fair comparison of 
sizes, what is the swiftness of a race-horse, 
clearing his mile a minute, to the speed of 
the fly, cutting through the third of the 
same distance in the same time? And 
what the speed of our steaming giants, the 
grand puflers of the age, compared with the 
swiftness of our tiny buzzers ; of whom a 
monster train, scenting their game afar, 
may even follow partridges and pheasants 
on the wings of steam in their last flight, as 
friendly offerings ? 

But, however, with their game the flies 
themselves would be most in ** keeping " 
on the atmospheric line, — a principal 
agent in their flight, as well as in that of 
other insects, being the air. This enteijs 
from the breathing organs of their bodies, 
in the nerves and muscles of their wings, 
from which arrangement their velocity de- 



pends, not only on muscular power, but also 
on the state of the atmosphere. 

'* How does a fly buzz ? " is a question 
more easily asked than answered. ** With 
its wings, to be sure," hastily replies one 
of our readers. — " With its wings as they 
vibrate upon air," responds another, with a 
smile, half of contempt, half of compla- 
cency, at his own more than common meas- 
urement of natural philosophy. But how, 
then, let us ask, can the great dragon-fly, 
and other similar broad-pinioned, rapid- 
flying insects, cut through the air with silent 
swiftness, while others go on buzzing when 
not upon the wing at all ? Bennie, who 
has already put this posing query, ascribes 
the sound partially to air ; but to air as it 
plays on the *< edges of their wings at their 
origin, as with an ^olian harp-string," or 
to the " friction of some internal organ on 
the root of the wing-nervures." 

Lastly, how does the fly feed? The 
busy, curious, thirsty fly, that " drinks with 
me," but does not " drink as I," his sole 
instrument for eating or drinking being his 
trunk or sucker; the narrow pipe by means 
of which, when let down upon his dainties, 
he is enabled to imbibe as much as suits luB 
capacity. This trunk might seem an in- 
strument convenient enough when inserted 
into a saucer of syrup, or applied to the 
broken surface of an over-ripe blackberry ; 
but we often see our sipper of sweets quite 
as busy on a solid lump of sugar, which 
we shall find, on close inspection, growing 
small by degrees under his attack. How, 
without grinders, does he accomplish the 
consumption of such crystal condiment ? A 
magnifier will solve the difficulty, and shows > 
how the fly dissolves his rock, by a diluent, 
a salivary fluid passing down through the 
same pipe, which returns the sugar melted 
into syrup. — Episodes of Insect Life, 



Proverbs. — Constant occupation pre- 
vents temptation. Credit lost is like a 
broken looking-glass. Charity should be- 
gin at home, but not end there. Covetous 
men are bad sleepers. 
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^ -^ WHAT IS SAND? 
• Thb question as to the ori^n of those 
▼ast accumulations of sand, sa white and 
pure, which render our sea-side beaches 
so beautiful to the eye and pleasant to the 
feet, has no doubt perplexed the minds of 
many of those who have recently returned 
from a sojourn near the coast. To the 
young, especially, the clear, smooth, cool 
belt of powdered crystal that fringes the 
land, and along which the crested waves are 
ever playing night and day, is an object of 
unceasing wonder, amusement, and delight. 
And many, in all probability, are the in- 
genious speculations that have been haz- 
arded by these little sand-excavators and 
shell-hunters, if we could but learn them, 
to account for the origin and perpetuation 
of these charming sea-walks. 

If the reader will examine a handful of 
sand by the aid of a lens, he will find that 
it is composed of grains, or minute, irreg- 
ularly-shaped particles of a hard, shining, 
oflen semi-transparent substance. These 
particles are, if not round, very much 
rounded, often having on the surface a 
rubbed appearance, as if they had been 
worn and ground against each other As 



to river or sea sand, it is obvious that this 
rubbing must actually have taken place, 
because, as the moving water must fre- 
quently wash the sand about, and roll it 
onward in its course, the particles must be 
constantly exposed to friction against each 
other, or agamst whatever substance it may 
be that lies at the bottom of the water. It 
is clearly possible, therefore, that all river 
or sea sand may have been produced, or 
brought into the state of sand, by the 
action of the running or moving waters 
tearing away fragments of rock, breaking 
them up into constantly diminishing par- 
ticles, and, by perpetual friction and roll- 
ing, grinding those particles into small 
rounded grains. If this mode of forma- 
tion be true for all sand found now beneath 
or on the margin of any moving water, it is 
highly probable that all sand whatever, 
even that of the wide deserts of Sahara, 
the sands of Arabia, or those of the center 
of Australia, have been thus formed. 

It is, however, by no means necessary to 
suppose that the water always detached the 
sand directly from the rock as sand, that 
is, in small grains. On the contrary, if we 
examine the action of moving water now, 
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whether we go to the rapids and cataracts 
of rivers, or to the breakers of the sea bat- 
tering against a rocky coast, we shall 
every where see large blocks of rock lying 
about, often but newly detached from their 
original site, with all their angles sharp 
and the fractures fresh, the yet unhealed 
scar perhaps plainly visible in the cliff 
above. We should see also blocks having 
every gradation of form, from this newly- 
broken angular fragment to smaller and 
smoother well-rounded boulders and peb- 
bles, havmg every projecting angle ground 
off, and all the surface worn as smooth as a 
billiard-ball. Thb has been effected by the 
frequent moving and rolling of all these 
blocks one against the other. Thus we 
come to look upon not only all Band aa a 
water-worn material, but also upon every 
pebble and every detached stone, of what- 
ever shape and nze, whether found in 
river, lake, or ocean, if it has at all a worn 
and rounded outline, as having probably ac- 
quired that outline by the action of mov- 
ing water, and as having been probably 
transported by that action &om its parent 
site to the place where we now find it. 

There are two mineral substances which 
enter more largely into the structure of all 
rocks than any other : these are silica 
and alumina. The most common form of 
silica is quartz, which is almost entirely 
pure silica. Rock-crystal is a common 
name for quarts in its crystalline form : in 
this state it is quite transparent ; it, how- 
ever, is often found in veins in the hard 
rocks as an opaque milk-white stone, very 
hard and brittle. When quartz is colored 
dull white or brown by the slight admix- 
ture of other substances, it is called flint. 
All non-crystallized quartz, and most rocks 
that are made of it, when broken by the 
hammer or in any other way, commonly 
split into squarish or cubical lumps, which, 
when acted on by moving water, soon get 
their comers rounded off, so as to be easily 
rolled or moved, either as large pebbles or 
as small round grains. It is partly for this 
reason, and partly on account of their 
superior hardness and unyieldingness to 



chemical or mechanical force, that the 
great majority of all pebbles and sand con- 
sist of quartz. If we reexamine with a 
lens our handful of sea-sand, we should find 
all the little glassy-looking or semi-trans- 
parent grains, and most of the opaque ones, 
to be made of quartz, mingled perhaps with 
grains of a few other substances, and, in 
the case of sea-sand, with grains of broken 
shell or coral, or other sea creatures. 

On mountain-tops, or in high latitudes 
even on lower ground, frost is another 
great agent of disintegration. Any one 
who ascends our mountains for the first 
time will often be surprised at the multi- 
tude of angular fragments and £illen blocks 
he sees scattered over their summits, or 
pDed at the foot of their precipices. Of 
these, many, if not most, have been de- 
tached by the action of frost, causing the 
water contained in the joints and crevices 
to expand and rend them asunder, just as 
in a cold winter's night the jugs and water- 
bottles are apt to be burst by the frost in 
our bed-rooms. 

Of all agencies, however, the most effi* 
cient in the destruction and degradation of 
rock, because it is both locally powerful 
and very widely difiiised, is the action of 
the sea-breakers. In aU climes, in all 
latitudes, along all shores of all seas and 
oceans, this action is ceaselessly at work; 
day and night, summer and winter, gently 
and imperceptibly even in calms, furiously 
and vigorously in storms, gradually but 
steadily in moderate weather, wave aft«r 
wave is launched from the sea against the 
land, eating and tearing it away. 

Let any one traverse our coasts when a 
wild eastern gale is stirring up the Atlan- 
tic from afar off, heaving its waters into 
huge mountainous ridges, crested with 
foaming breakers, and bringing them up, 
rank after rank, to &11 madly on the land, 
dashing the white spray high over cliff and 
headland, and making even the solid rock 
on which he stands to shake and quiver 
with the blows. He will then have no 
difficulty in understanding the reason of 
the broken and indented coast, of the jag- 
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ged cli&, of the pinnaoles of rock jutting 
oat here and there, and of the projecting 
linesof reef showing often like black knobs 
far out among the foam of the breakers. 
He will see that wherever there is a bay or 
indentation, the rock was originally softer, 
or the land was lower, than ordinary; 
wherever there is a promontory, the rock 
wfks harder, or was so placed as to be able 
b^ter to withstand the waves; wherever 
there is a projecting reef or line of rocky 
islets stretching oat to the sea, there the 
rock was of the hardest and most unyield- 
ing character. 



Altned from Tobin. 
THE QUACK. 



€habaotirs.*-Host, Lampbdo, Balthazar. 
Enter Uost, JoUotoed by Lavpedo. 

Host. Nay, nay ; another fortnight. 

Lampedo. It can't be. The man 's as 
well as I am : have some mercy ! He 
hath been here almost three weeks already. 

Host Well, then, a week. 

Lamp, We may detain him a week. 

Enter BaltHAZAB behind^ m his dresting^von, tnth 
a drawn sword. 

You talk now like a reasonable host, that 
sometimes has a reckoning with his con- 
science. 

Host. He still believes he has an inward 
braise. 

Lamp, I wonld to heaven he had ! or 
that he'd slipped his shoalder-blade, or 
broke a leg or two (not that I bear his per- 
son any malice), or lazed an arm, or even 
sprained his ankle ! 

Host, Ay, broken any thing except his 
neck. 

Lamp, However, for a week I '11 man- 
age him : — though he has the constitution 
of a horse — a fitrrier should prescribe for 
him. 

Balthazar, A farrier! (Aside,) 

Lamp. To-morrow we phlebotomize 
again ; next day, my new-invented patent 
draught ; then I have some pills prepared ; 
on Thursday we throw in the bark; on 
Friday — 

Balth, (coming forward). Well, sir, 



on Friday — what on Friday? Come, 
proceed. 

Lamp, Discovered ! 
•Host. Mercy, noble sir ! 

(TheyfaU on their hiees.) 

Lamp. We crave your mercy ! 

Balth. On your knees ? 'T is well ! 
Pray, for your time is short. 

Host, Nay, do not kill us ! 

Balth, You have been tried, condemned, 
and only wait for execution. Which shall 
I begin with 7 

Lamp, The elder one, by all means, 
sir. 

Balth, Gome, prepare. (To the Host.) 

Host, Have pity on my weakness ! 

Balth, Tell me, thou quaking mountain 
of gross flesh, tell me, and in a breath, how 
many poisons — K you attempt it — (to 
Lampkdo, who is ejideavoring to make off) 
— you have cooked up for me. 

Host, None, as I hope for mercy ! 

Balih. Is not thy wine a poison ? 

Hoit. No, indeed, sir ; 't is not, I own, 
of the first quality ; but — 

Balth, What? 

Host, I always give short measure, sir, 
and ease my conscience that way. 

Balth, Ease your conscience! I'll 
ease your conscience for you ! 

Host. Mercy, sir ! 

Balth, Bise, if thou canst, and hear 
me. 

Host, Your commands, sir ? 

Balth, If in five minutes all things are 
prepared for my departure, you may yet 
survive. 

Host, It shall be done in less. 

Balth. Away, thou lump-fish ! 

[Exit Host. 

Lamp. So ! now ooines my turn ! 'T is 
all over with me ! There 's dagger, rope, 
and ratsbane, in his looks ! 

Balth, And now, thou sketch and out- 
line of a man! thou thing that hast no 
shadow in the sun ! thou eel in a consump- 
tion, eldest bom of Death on Famine! 
thou anatomy of a starved pDchard ! 

Lamp. I do confess my leanness. I 
am spare, and, therefore, spare me. 
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Baltk, Why, wouldst thou have made 
me a thoroughfare for thj whole shop to 
pass through ? 

Lamp. Man, you know, must live. • 

Balth, Yes : he must die, too. 

La?np, For my patients' sake — 

Balth, I '11 send you to the major part 
of them. The window, sir, is open. Come, 
prepare ! 

Lamp, T^T&jf consider ; I may hurt 
some one in the street. 

Balth. Why, then, I'll rattle thee to 
pieces in a dice-box, or grind thee in a 
coffee-mill to powder ; for thou must sup 
with Pluto ! So, make ready ; whilst I, 
with this good small-sword for a lancet, let 
thy starved spirit out (for blood* thou hast 
none), and nail thee to the wall, where 
thou shalt look like a dried beetle, with a 
pin stuck through him. 

Lamp. Consider my poor wife. 

Balth. Thy wife! 

Lamp. My wife, sir. 

Balth. Hast thou dared think of matri- 
mony, too 7 No flesh upon thy bones, and 
take a wife ! 

Lamp. I have a wife, and three angelic 
babes, who, by those looks, are well-nigh 
fatherless. 

Balth. Well, well ! your wife and chil- 
dren shall plead for you. Come, come ; 
the pills ! where are the pills ? Produce 
them. 

Lamp. Here is the box. 

Balth. Were it Pandora's, and each 
single pill had ten diseases in it, you 
should take them. 

Lamp. What, all ? 

Balth. Ay, all ; and quickly, too. 
Come, sir, begin ! That 's well ! another. 

Lamp. One 's a dose. 

Balth. Proceed, sir ! 

Lamp. What will become of me? Let 
me go home, and set my shop to rights, 
and, like immortal Csesar, die with de- 
cency. 

Balth. Away ! and thank thy lucky star 
I have not brayed thee in thine own mor- 
tar, or exposed the^ for a large specimen 
of the lizard genus 



Lamp. Would I were one ! for they can 
feed on air 

Balth. Home, sir, and be more honest. 

[Exit. 

Lamp. If I am not, I '11 be more wise, 
at least. [Exit. 
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Wild and daring as was the act, it is no 
less true that men's first attempts at a 
flight through the air were literally with 
wings. They conjectured that, by elongat- 
ing their arms with a broad mechanical 
covering, they could convert them into 
wings ; and, forgetting that birds possess 
air-cells which they can inflate, that their 
bones are full of air instead of marrow, 
and also that they possess enormous 
strength of sinews expressly for this pur- 
pose, these desperate half-theorists have 
launched themselves from towers and other 
high places, and floundered down, to the 
demolition of their necks, or limbs, accord- 
ing to the obvious laws and penalties of 
nature. 

The most successful of these instances 
of the extraordinai^ but misapplied force 
of human energies and daring was that of 
a certain citizen of Bologna, in the thir- 
teenth century, who actually managed, with 
some kind of wing contrivance, to fly from 
a mountain of Bologna to the River Bene, 
without injury. " Wonderful ! admir- 
able ! " cried all the citizens of Bologna. 

" Stop a little ! " said the officers of the 
Holy Inquisition; '*this must be looked 
into." They sat in sacred conclave. If 
the man had been killed, said they, or even 
mutilated shockingly, our religious scruples 
would have been satisfied ; but, as he has 
escaped unhurt, it is clear he must be in 
league with the Evil One. The poor ♦* suc- 
cessful " man was therefore condemned to 
be burnt alive ; and the sentence was car- 
ried into execution. 

So far as we can see, the first real dis- 
coverer of the balloon was Dr. Black, who, 
in 1767, proposed to inflate a large skin 
with hydrogen gas; and the first who 
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brought theory into practice were the broth- 
ers Montgolfier. But their theory was 
that of the ** fire-balloon," or the formation 
of an artificial oload, of smoke, by means 
of heat from a lighted brazier placed 
beneath an enormous bag, or balloon, and 
fed with fuel while up in the air. The 
Academy of Sciences immediately gave the 
invention every encouragement, and two 
gentlemen volunteered to risk an ascent in 
this alarming machine. 

The first of these was Piiatre de Rosier, 
a gentleman of scientific attainments, who 
was to conduct tho machine ; and he was 
accompanied by the Marquis d'Arlandes, 
an officer of the Guards. They a.scended 
in the presence of the Court of France, and 
all the scientific men in Paris. They had 
several narrow escapes of the whole ma- 
chine taking fire, but eventually returned 
to the ground in safety. Both these cour- 
ageous men came to untimely ends sub- 
sequently. 

But let us ascend into the sky ! Taking 
balloons as they are, " for better, for 
worse," as Mr. Green would say, let us 
for once have a flight in the air. The first 
thing you naturally expect is some extraor- 
dinary sensation in springing high up into 
the air, which takes away your breath for 
a time. But no such matter occurs. The 
extraordinary thing is, that you experience 
no sensation at all, so far as motion is con- 
eemed. A very amusing illustration of 
this is given in a letter published by Mr. 
Poole, the well-known author, shortly after 
bis ascent " I do not despise you," says 
he, " for talking about a balloon going up, 
ibr it is an error which you share in com- 
mon with some millions of our fellow-creat- 
ures ; and I, in the days of my ignorance, 
thought with the rest of you. I know 
better now. The fact is, we do not go up 
at all ; but at about five minutes past six, 
on the evening of Friday, the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1838 — at about that time, Yaux- 
hall Gardens, with all the people in them, 
went daum ! " 

Feeling nothing of the ascending motion, 
the first impression that takes possession of 



you, in " going up " in a balloon, is the 
quietude — the silence that grows more 
and more entire. The restless heaving to 
^nd fro of the huge inflated sphere above 
your head (to say nothing of the noise of 
the crowd), the flapping of ropes, the rus- 
tling of silk, and the creaking of the basket- 
work of the car — all has ceased. There 
is a total cessation of all atmospheric resist- 
ance. You sit in a silence which becomes 
more perfect every second. After the bus- 
tle of many moving objects, you stare be- 
fore you into blank air. We make no ob- 
servations on other sensations — to wit, 
the very natural one of a certain increased 
pulse, at being so high up, with a chance 
of coming down so suddenly, if any little 
matter went wrong. 

So much for what you first feel; and 
now what is the first thing you do ? In 
this case every body is alike. We all do 
the same thing. We look over the side of 
the car. We do this very cautiously, — 
keeping a firm seat, as though we clung to 
our seat by a certain attraction of cohesion, 
— and then, holding on by the edge, we 
carefully protrude thtf peak of our travel- 
ing-cap, and then the tip of the nose, over 
the edge of the car, upon which we rest our 
mouth. Everything below is seen in so 
new a form, so flat, compressed, and simul- 
taneously — so much too-much-at-a-time ^o 
that the first look is hardly so satisfactory 
as could be desired. But soon we thrust 
the chin fairly over the edge, and take a 
good stare downward ; and this repays us 
much better. Objects appear under very 
novel circumstances from this vertical po- 
sition. They are stunted and foreshort- 
ened, and rapidly flattened to a map-like 
appearance ; they get smaller and smaller, 
and clearer and clearer. 

Away goes the earth, with all its ob- 
jects — sinking lower and lower, and every 
thing becoming less and less, but getting 
more and more distinct and defined as they 
diminish in size. But, beside the retreat 
towards minuteness, the phantasmagoria 
flattens as it lessens — men and women are 
of five inches high, then of four, three, two, 
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one inch — and now a speck. Aa for the 
Father of Bivers, he becomes a dusky-gray, 
winding streamlet, and his largest ships 
are no more than flat, pale decks, all the 
masts and rigging being foreshortened to 
nothing. We soon come now to the shad- 
owy, the indistinct, and then all is lost in 
air. Floating clouds fill up all the space 
, beneath. 

How do we feel, all this time 7 ** Calm, 
mr, — calm and resigned." Yes, and more 
than this. After a little while, when you 
find nothing happens, and see .nothing 
likely to happen, a delights serenity takes 
the place of all other sensations, to which 
the extraordinary silence, as well as the 
pale beauty and floating hues that surround 
you, is chiefly attributable. The silence is 
perfect — a wonder and a rapture. We 
hear the ticking of our watches. Tick! 
tick ! — or is it the beat of our own hearts 7 
We are sure of the watch; and now we 
think we can hear both. 

Two other sensations must, by no means, 
be forgotten. You become very cold, and 
desperately hungry. Of the increased 
coldness which you feel on passing from a 
bright cloud into a dark one, the balloon is 
quite as sensitive as you can be; and 
probably much more so, for it produces 
an immediate change of altitude. The ex- 
pansion and contraction which two roman- 
tic gentlemen fiincied took place in the size 
of their heads does really take place in 
the balloon, according as it passes from a 
cloud of one temperature into that of 
another. 

But here we are, still above the clouds ! 
We may assume that you would not like 
to be *< let off " in a parachute, even on the 
improved principle ; we will therefore pre- 
pare for descending with the balloon. The 
valve-line is pulled ! — out rushes the gas 
firom the top of the balloon, you see the 
flag fly upwards — down through the clouds 
you sink faster and faster — lower and 
lower. Now you begin to see dark masses 
below — there's the old earth again! — 
The dark masses now discover themselves 



to be little forests, little towns, tree-tops, 
house-tops. Out goes a shower of sand 
from the ballast-bags, and our descent be- 
comes slower ; — another sl^ower, and up we 
mount again, in search of a better ^t to 
alight upon. Our guardian aeronaut gives 
each of us a bag of ballast, and directs qa 
to throw out its contents when he calls each 
of us by name, and in such quantities onl j 
as he specifies. Moreover, no one is sud* 
denly to leap out of the balloon when it 
touches the earth ; partly because it may 
cost him his own life or limbs, and partly 
because it would cause the balloon to shoot 
up again with those who remained, and so 
make them lose the advantage of the good 
descent already gained, if nothing worse 
happened. Meantime, the grapnel-iron has 
been lowered, and is dangling down at the 
end of a strong rope of a hundred and fifly 
feet long. It is now trailing over the 
ground. Three bricklayers' laborers are in 
chase of it. It catches upon a bank — it 
tears its way through. Now the three 
bricklayers are joined by a couple of fel- 
lows in smock-frocks, a policeman, five 
boys, followed by three girls, and, last of 
all, a woman with a child in her arms, — all 
running, shouting, screaming, and yelling, 
as the grapnel-iron and rope go trailing and 
bobbing over the ground before them. At 
last the iron catches upon a hedge — grap- 
ples with its roots ; the balloon is arrested, 
but struggles hard ; three or four men seiae 
the rope, and down we are hauled. 

A singular balloon incident occurred on 
Friday, the 17th of September, 1858, in 
Illinois. A man named Wilsoii made an 
ascension from the Fair Grounds, at Ceu- 
tralia. 111., in a balloon belonging to Mr. 
Brooks, the aeronaut. Wilson descended 
about eighteen miles distant, at the farm 
of a Mr. Harvey. After the grapnel-iroo 
had been made fast, Harvey, to amuse his 
children, — one a boy aged about four years, 
and the other a girl of eight years, — 
placed them in the basket-car, and per- 
mitted them to ascend several times as high 
as the rope would allow. Unexpectedly 
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the grapnel-iron slipped from the father's 
hand, and the balloon, with its preoioos 
freight, was wa^d out of sight. 

The distress of the parent knew no 
bounds. The peril of his children he con- 
sidered imminent; for what assurance had 
he that they would not be borne into some 
dense forest, where they would be over- 
taken with hunger before they could be 
found, or perhaps descend into some lake 
or stream and be drowned ? As soon as it 
was possible, the news was spread, and the 
whole neighboring country placed on the 
alert to watch for the balloon and children. 

Saturday morning, at day-break, a farmer 
near New Carthage, forty-three miles dis- 
tant from Mr. Harvey's place, discovered 
the balloon suspended in the air, attached 
by the grappling-rope to a tree in his yard. 
He immediately hauled the balloon down, 
and found the younger child asleep in the 
bottom of the basket, and the elder carefully 
watching over her little brother. They had 
been wafled about by diflTerent currente of 
air throughout the night, and had come to a 
halt but a little while before they were re- 
lieved. 

The story the girl told was, that, as the 
balloon ascended, she cried piteously to her 
father to pull it down. She stud she 
passed over a town where she saw a great 
many people, to whom she likewise ap- 
pealed, at the top of her voice. This place 
was Centralia. The balloon was seen to 
pass over there, but the people little im- 
agined it carried two persons in such 
danger. Her little brother cried with cold, 
and the heroic girl took off her apron, 
covered him, and got him to sleep. In 
handling the ropes, she happened to' pull 
one which had the effect of bringing the 
balloon down; and, although not under- 
standing the philosophy of the movement, 
she was quite content to keep the valve 
open, so long as by so doing she found she 
approached the earth. 

The youthful aerial voyagers were in the 
balloon about thirteen hours and a quarter. 
It may easily be imagined that among the 



neighbors where they landed they wore the 
objects of much curiosity and interest. The 
girl's presence of mind and loving consider- 
ation for her brother may well entitle her 
to remembrance, while the incident itself 
was of such a remarkable character that 
it will not soon be forgotten. The boy and 
girl were conveyed home as soon as prac- 
ticable, and, it is needless to say, were re- 
ceived with outstretched arms. 

The St. Louis Democrat says : " It was 
about three o'clock, on Saturday morning, 
that Mr. Ignatio Atchison, living on 
Moore's prairie, eight miles from Mount 
Yemon, got up, as he says, and went out 
upon his porch * to see the biasing stdr,' 
— the comet. An immense specter, riung 
from a tree about twenty yards distant^ 
rather appalled him, and he reentered the 
house and waked his feroily. On his com* 
ing out again, a weak and piteous voice 
called to him from the specter, ' Come here 
and let us down ; we are almost froien ! ' 
Mr. Atchison speedily perceived the aston- 
ishing nature of the case, mustered help, 
cut away several limbs of the tree, and 
drew the car in safety to the ground. 

« The little boy was first lifted out, and 
when placed upon his feet instantly ran 
for several yards, then turned, and for a 
moment contemplated the balloon with ap- 
parently intense curiosity. The little girl 
told their sorrows and adventures, with an 
almost broken heart, to these people, who, 
strangely indeed, had not heard of the dis- 
aster. 

•« The happy result was received in Cen- 
tralia, and announced on Sunday morning 
in the churches amid ecstasies of joy. The 
children were brought there on Monday, 
and welcomed with the firing of cannon and 
a general jubilee. Photographic portraits 
of them were taken, and a variety of 
presents were made to them. The girl is 
named Martha Ann, and her little brother 
David Isaro. She says that he soon cried 
himself to sleep, and that she cried till she 
slept a little, and then awakened in the 
tree." 
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THE OLIVE-TREE. 

The olive-tree has been celebrated from 
the earliest ages, and is the second tree, 
with which we are acquainted, which is 
mentioned in the sacred writings. It must 
have been known before the Flood, as the 
dove returned to Noah in the ark with a 
leaf of it in her mouth. There can be little 
doubt of this incident having been the origin 
of the olive's being considered the emblem 
of peace. This tree must have been very 
extensively cultivated in Judaea, to have 
^mish^d the vast quantities of oil which 
were used in the sacrifices and service of 
the Temple, besides its general consumption 
as an article of food. 

The Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, 
was a favorite place with our blessed Lord 
while on earth. Repeated mention is 
made of his frequenting it; and it was 
probably one of those retired and peaceful 
spots, which have ever been favorable to 
meditation. It is a curious feet, that afler 
the lapse of upward of eighteen hundred 
years, and all the changes of destiny that 
have been experienced by the Holy Land, 
olive-trees should still be found growing 
wild on the same spot. 

The olive being propagated by means of 
fihoota which arise from the roots, it is not 
improbable that those now in existence 
may be the offsets of the very plants that 
covered the same spot in the time of our 
Saviour. 

Olive-trees sometimes attain a great 
age. There is an olive-tree in the environs 



of Villa Franca, near Nice, the lowest ex- 
tremity of the trunk of which, next the sur- 
face, measures about thirty-eight feet, and, 
three feet and a half above the surface, 
nineteen feet in circumference. One of its 
main branches is six feet and a half in cir- 
cumference, and the trunk itself eight feet 
and a half in height. This is both the old- 
est and largest olive-tree in that part 
of the country, and, though fast decaying, 
still retains much of its stately appearance. 
The celebrated olive-tree at Pescio, which 
has hitherto been considered .the most 
ancient in Italy, and is stated by Maschet- 
tini to be seven hundred years old, is much 
younger than this wonder of Nice. There 
are records now extant which show that, as 
far back as the year 1516, the latter was 
accounted the oldest in those parts. la 
1818 it bore upwards of two hundred 
weight of oil, and in earlier days, in good 
years, more than three hundred and fifty. 

To prepare the olive-oil, the fruit is 
gathered when it is at its utmost maturity, 
in November, as it begins to redden. Being 
put under the mill as soon as gathered, 
care is taken that the mill-stones are set at 
such a distance that they may not crush 
the nut of the olive. The fleshy pulp 
coveriag the nut or stone, and containing 
the oil in its cells, is then put into bags 
made of rushes, and moderately pressed ; 
and thus is obtained a considerable quan- 
tity of a greenish-colored oil, which, from 
its superior excellence, is called virgin oil. 

The mass remaining after the first press- 
ure is broken to pieces, moistened with 
water, and returned to the press ; it then 
gives out a quantity of oil, mixed with water, 
which, being left undisturbed, soon sepa- 
rates ; and, although inferior to the first, 
is still fit for the table. The process is 
again repeated, and an inferior kind is ex- 
tracted, which is valuable to the soap- 
boiler and other manufacturers. 



He keep's his road well who gets rid of 
bad company. He i^ an ill boy that goes, 
like a top, no longer than he is whipped. He 
who sows brambles must not go barefoot. 
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THE STORY OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Whatever the light in which we view 
the histories of perils and adventures, it is 
certain that the endeavor to discover what 
is called the North- West Passage has been 
fraught with the most stirring and roman- 
tic incidents that ever befell the navigators 
of any country. The sad story of Frank- 
lin, the Arctic navigator, is now, closed, 
und we may tell of its principal events as 
of a chapter in the history of Popular 
Delusions. From the time of Columbus 
and Raleigh to the present day, the dream 
of a passage round the northern end of the 
continent of America has engaged the at- 
tention of maritime nations; but, without 
stopping to speak of previous attempts at 
Arctic discovery, let me tell you of the 
last melancholy expedition that was fitted 
out for this purpose. 

On the 19th of May, 1845, with good 
spirits and in robust health, the Arctic 
expedition sailed from England ; her maj- 
esty's government having deemed it expe- 
dient that a further attempt should be 
made for the accomplishment of a north- 
west passage by sea from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. For this purpose the ships 
"Erehus," 370 tons, and the '•Terror," 
840 tons, were fitted out and placed under 
21 



the command of Sir John Franklin. 1 
have already told 3'ou something of the 
previous history of the ** Terror ; " sec 
page 73 of this book. Franklin was 
directed by the instructions of the British 
Admiralty to proceed with all dispatch to 
Lancaster Sound, and, passing through it, 
to push on to the westward, in the latitude 
of 74^ deg., without loss of time or stop- 
ping to examine any opening to the north- 
ward, until he reached the longitude of 
Cape Walker, which is situated in about 
98 deg. west. He was to use every effort 
to penetrate to the northward and west- 
ward of that point, and to pursue as direct 
a course for Behring's Strait as circum- 
stances might permit. He was cautioned 
not to attempt to pass by the western ex- 
tremity of Melville's Island until he had 
ascertained that a permanent barrier of ice 
or other obstacle closed the prescribed 
route. In the event of his not being able 
to penetrate to the westward, he was to 
enter Wellington Sound in his second sum- 
mer. By looking at the map which we 
subjoin, you may form some idea of his 
prescribed route. He was further directed 
to transmit accounts of his proceedings to 
the admiralty by means of the natives and 
the Hudson's Bay Company, and, af^er 
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passing the 65th meridian, to throw oyer- 
board daily a copper cjlinder, containing a 
paper stating the ship's position. It was 



also understood that he would cause piles 
of stones or signal-posts to be erected on 
conspicuous headlands at conyenient times. 
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In the July following, letters were writ- 
ten by Sir John Franklin and his compan- 
ions, all bearing evidence of their bnoyant 
and hopeful spirits. On the 26th of the 
same month the ** Erebus *' and " Terror " 
were seen in latitude 74 deg. 48 min. north, 
longitude 66 deg. 13 min, west, moored to 
an iceberg, waiting for a favorable opportu- 
nity of crossing to Lancaster Sound. Look 
to the map for this precise spot. Since 
then a painful mystery has attached to the 
proceedings of Franklin and his crew, and 
to many the question yet arises, Have they 
suddenly been buried in the deep, or do 
they yet live on some frozen shore ? We 
are unable to give any definite reply. The 
expeditions for their rescue have been sin- 
gularly barren of results. With one or 
two exceptions, to which we shall presently 
refer, not a trace of their remains has been 
found. 

At the close of the autumn of 1847, the 
admiralty determined to send out three 



several searching expeditions — one to Lan- 
caster Sound, another down the Mackenzie 
River, and the third to Behring's Strait. 
The object of the first and most important 
expedition was to follow up the route sup- 
posed to have been pursued by Sir John 
Franklin, and by searching for signal-posts 
to trace him out, and carry the required 
relief to his exhausted crews. Of this 
expedition, consisting of the '* Enterprise " 
and the ** Investigator," Sir James Clark 
Boss was the commander. The Behring*s 
Strait expedition was composed of the 
" Herald," Captain Kellett^ ^d the " Plo- 
ver," Commander Moore. The main object 
of the searching party under the command 
of Sir John Richardson was to trace the 
ooast between the Mackenzie and the Cop- 
permine Rivers, and the shores of Victoria 
and Wollaston Sands, lying opposite to 
Cape Krusenstem. The latter expedition 
was altogether useless ; nor were the others 
much more successful. Sir James Rosa 
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reached the three islands of Baffin on the 
26tli of July, and, in a month after, Pos- 



session Baj, where he landed and found a 
memorandum left by Sir Edward Parry in 
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1819. On the 1st of September the ships 
arrived off Capo York, where a conspicu- 
ous landmark was erected. Sir James 
next examined Maxwell Bay and the north 
coast of Barrow's Strait; but as the ice 
prevented his running for the west, the 
ships were put into winter quarters at Port 
Leopold. In the mean time the whole of 
Prince Regent's Inlet and the Gulf of 
Bothnia had been examined, and on the 1st 
of September, 1849, Sir James reluctantly 



gave the signal to set sail for England. At 
the same time that Sir James Ross wuh 
engaged in the ice on the west side of Baf- 
fin's Bay, Mr. James Saunders, in the 
"North Star," was working his way up 
the east side, with imminent danger to hi.s 
ship. 

In 1^9 the admiralty resolved, on the 
return of Sir James Ross, that a more vig- 
orous search should be made. Accordingly, 
again the ** Enterprise " and ** Investigator " 




Dangeroiu Situation of the ** Adraaee.* 

were dispatched to Bchring's Strait; the | Collinson, C. B., and tlie latter of Coin- 
termer under the command of Captain | mander M'CIure. At the same time prcpai- 
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ations for the search on the side of Lan- 
c.tster Sound were made on a large scale. 
The •* Resolute " was commissioned by 
Captain Austen, and the ** Assistance," 




The Polar Bemr. 

Captain Erasmus Ommanney, was put 
under his orders, together with the " In- 
trepid '* and ** Pioneer," steam-vessels in 
which to carry provisions and apparatus, 
(yaptain William Penny, an experienced 
whalc-fislicr, was also engaged for the 
search, and placed in command of the 
ships " Lady Franklin " and " Sophia." 

In addition to these expeditions fitted 
out by the admiralty, others, furnished from 
private sources, showed the interest felt in 
the s!i%ject by the public at large. Cap- 
tain Sir John Ross, notwithstanding his 
advanced years, sailed in the " Felix " 
schooner ; and by the munificence of Mr. 
Henry Grinncll, a New York merchant, the 
United States sent forth the "Advance" 
and the ** Rescue," under the command of 
Jiicutcnant De Haven, of the United States 
navy, and Mr. J. P. Grifl&n. Lady Frank- 
lin also dispatched the »* Prince Albert," 
under the command of Commander Forsyth, 
of the royal navy. 

By well-planned and thoroughly organ- 
ized traveling parties, the whole coast north 
and south of Barrow's Strait, and round 
the south-west end of Melville Island, was 
traced, but without any practical result. 
The longest journey was performed by a 



party under the command of Lieut. M'Clin- 
took, in the spring of 1851. On their 
return the ice began to thaw, so that their 
suficrings wei*e most trying. At each step 
they sank in the melting ice, and at 
times dark, slushy pools would open 
before them, whose bottom might bo 
in the fathomless sea. Among the 
animals the party encountered were 
the polar bear and the musk-ox. 
The polar bear lives in the Arctic 
regions, where it feeds on seals, fish, 
and even th^ walrus ; but it dares 
not attack the latter animal openly. 
It is a formidable antagonist either 
by land or water, as it dives with 
great ease, and is able to chase the 
seal amid the waves. These bears 
are often drifted on fields of ice 
from Greenland to Iceland. As 
they are constantly running over 
icy surfaces, the soles of their feet are 
thickly covered with long hair that they 
may have a firm footing, on the same prin- 
ciple that induces elderly gentlemen to tie 
list round their shoes in the winter months, 
when they have reason to dread the slides 
that idle boys make on the siJewr.lks. 




The Matk-Ox. 

The musk-ox is covered with very lon^ 
hair, which reaches almost to the ground. 
Its flesh is tolerably good when fat, but at 
other times it smells strongly of nmsk. 
The horns of this animal are united at their 
base, forming a kind of shield or helmet 
covering the forehead. When the hunters 
wish to shoot the musk-ox they conceal 
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tbemselyes, and fire withoat permitting the 
exen to see them. The poor animals seem to 
fancy that the report of the guns is thonder, 
and crowd together in a mass, so that thej 
afford a good mark. If, however, they 
eatch sight of one of their assailants, they 
instantly charge at him, and then are very 
dangerous enemies. 

But the men's courage never flagged, 
and afler nearly four months' absence they 
were welcomed back by their coni])unious 
ill the month of July. 

Captain M'Clure, in the search for Frank- 
lin, was fortunate enough to achieve the 
discovery of the long-sought ** North-West 



Passage." It appears that 3r01urc coasted 
eastward from Beh ring's Strait, passed the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, and soon 
afler reaching Cape Bathurst open water 
was observed to the northward. He there- 
fore took leave of the American shore, and 
proceeded in that direction, discovering an 
unknown coast after having mude the dis- 
tance of about sixty miles, which was 
named Baring Island. This lies to tho 
south of Melviile Island, where Parry win- 
tered, and thus the furthest longitude at- 
tained from the east by that commander in 
1820 was reached from the west by M'Clure 
in 1850. The season suddenly changing, 




Attack on a Boat's 

the ship was beset with ice in motion. It 
Huon became compact, and the vessel was 
firmly frozen up, October the 8th, remain- 
ing so for the space of nine months. Dur- 
ing this interval the conmuinder started at 
the head of a traveling party over the ice. 
He discovered the western entrance into 
Barrow's Strait, which leads through Lan- 
caster Sound into Baffin's Bay, and thus 
established beyond all doubt the existence 
of a north-west passage. 

The ice broke up July the 14th, 1851, 
and the vessel was again fairly afloat. But 
the season proved unpropitious to progress, 
the He:i remaining open little more than two 
months, and all the time much encumbered. 
North-east winds drilled large masses of ice 
into Barrow's Strait, and effectually barred 
the parage. After gaining a little higher 



Crew by Walnices. 

northern latitude, and approaching nearer 
to Melville Island, winter quarters were 
selected in a well-sheltered spot, to which 
the name of the Bay of Mercy was given. 
Hero, on the night of September the 24th, 
the *• Investigator " was once more fimily 
frozen in. 

It is strange to reflect how near Parry 
was, in the year 1820, to discovering the 
north-west passage. When off the south- 
west point of Melville Island and looking 
westward, he saw the land which is named 
in the charts Banks*s Land. M*Clure, in 
1850-1, was at the eastern end of the land, 
and from this, point, looking eastward, he 
saw Melville Island. He thus discovered 
the north-west passage. Parry got to his 
position from the North Sea or Atlantic 
Ocean ; M*Clure got to his position from 
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the South Sea or Paeifio Ocean ; the one 
by sailing 2,500 miles, and the other bj 
nailing 1,800 miles. Parry, in 1820, 
looked wiBtfally across the ice-bound strait, 
and thought, ** Yonder are America and 
China ! '' M'Clure, in 1851, looked hope- 
fully oyer the same ice-covered channel, and 
said, ** Yonder are Daris's Strait and Scot- 
land and £ngland ; " but neither could 
take his ship through, though within seven- 
ty miles of the same spot. 

But, if the passage could not be made by 
sea, the ice could be traversed in sledges. 
This was done. M'Clure and a traveling 



party crossed the strait in April, 1852, 
reached Winter Harbor, deposited a dis- 
patch there, and returned to their nhip. 
Thia dispatch was discovered by Captain 
Kellett, of the «' Resolute,*' which had en- 
tered the Arctic circle by tiie way of Baf- 
fin's Bay. Kellett sent one of his offioem, 
Lieut. Pim, to look after M'Clure ; and the 
consequence was one of the most extraor- 
dinary meetings in the world's history. 
M^Clure and one of his officers were walk- 
ing out, one day, on the ice, when they en- 
countered an object which they first took ii> 
be a bear, but which turned out to bo u 




countryman and a friend, who rose upon 
them like one from the grave. And thus 
parties met each other on the frozen polar 
.Hcn, who had entered it at opposite points 
— from the west and the east — the one 
from Behring's Strait, the other from Baf- 
Uii'm Bay ! 

What has been the result of all these 
costly expeditions? We regret to say^ 
almost nothing. On the south side of 
Beechey Island, and on Cape Riley, traces 
were discovered, showing that Franklin's 
ships had wintered in 1845-6 in the inside 
of the above-named island. Three graves 
were found of men belonging to the party ; 
and the latest death bears the date of April 
3J, 1846. Seven hundred empty meat-tins 



Th« Fhil arfBB«n EzpedMoB. 

were also discovered, a small portion of the 
twenty-four hundred canisters with which 
the ships were supplied. It is probable that 
the expedition remained there till the end of 
August, 1 846. The absence of all memo- 
randa at the winter station is remarkable, 
and perfectly unaccountable. Had such 
memoranda existed, Franklin's career might 
have been traced, and by this time, possibly, 
he might have been saved. 

But the search was not yet over, — the 
Arctic mystery was not yet solved. Fur- 
ther expeditions, under the command of Dr. 
Rae, and of the intrepid young American, 
Dr. Kane,* were undertaken ; and these 
have in some measure accounted for the 

* See Lift) or Kane, p. 81 of Uiii volume. 
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long and dreadful silenoe that broods oyer 
the fate of Sir John Franklin and hb gal- 
lant crew. There is indeed little doubt 
that the whole of the crew were lost with 
their commander ; and, from the evidence 
afforded by various relics recovered by Dr. 
Rae from the natives of those oold and 
inhospitable coasts, the conviction of the 
death of Franklin and his whole company 
can not reasonably be doubted. There are 
yet sanguine minds who believe that certain 
information of the missing ezpeditioii may 
yet be obtained. 

The following tribute to Sir John Frank- 
lin is as just as it is beautiful. He was as 
tender-hearted as he was brave, as humane 
and amiable as he was patient and daring ; 
and, above all, he had a firm reliance on 
that overruling Providence who *' doeth all 
things well." 

<< Where is he? — where? Silenee and daxkness 
dwell 
About him, as & soul eat off Arom men. 
Shall we behold him yet, a eitizen 
Of mortal life ? Will he return to tell 
(Prisoner from Winter's very citadel 
Broken forth) what he before has told, again, 
How to the hearts and bands of resolute men, 
Qod aiding, nothing is impossible ? 
Alas ! the enclosure of the icy wave 
Is strong, and dark the depths of polar night : 
Yet One there is omnipotent to save ! 
And this we know, if comfort still we oraye, — 
Into that dark he took with him a light — 
The lamp that can Uluminfte the grare ! " 



THE FOUE WORDS. 

" Four little words did me more good, 
when I was a boy, than almost anything 
else," said a gentleman, the other day. ** I 
can not reckon up all the good they have 
done ; they were the first words that my 
mother taught me." — " Indeed ? what 
were the four little words ? " said I. He 
answered me by relating the following 
story: 

** My father grafted a pear-tree ; it was 
a very choice graft, and he watched it with 
great care. The second year it blossomed, 
but it bore but one pear. It was said to 
be a very nice kind of pear, and my father 
was anxious to see if the fruit came up to 



the promises of the man who gave him the 
graft. This single pear, then, was an ob- 
ject of some concern to my father. He 
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wanted it to become fully ripe ; the high 
winds he hoped would not blow off the 
pear ; and he gave express directions to all 
the children on no account to touch it. The 
graft was low, and easily reached by us. It 
grew finely. * I think that graft will meet 
my expectations,' said my father many times 
to my mother. ' I hope, now, there is some 
prospect of our having good pears.' 

" Everybody who came into the garden 
he took to the graft, and everybody said, 
* It will prove to be a most excellent pear.' 
It began to look very beautiful ; it was full 
and round ; a rich glow was gradually dye- 
ing its cheeks, and its grain was clear and 
healthy. * Is it it not almost ripe? I long 
for a bite,' I cried, as I followed father, one 
day, down the* alley to the pear-tree. 

" • Wait patiently, my child ; it will not 
be fully ripe for a week,' said my father. — 
I thought I loved pears better than any 
thing else ; I used often to stop and look 
longingly up to this. 0, how good it 
looks, I used often to think, smacking 
my lips — I wish it was all mine. The 
early apples did not taste as good, the cur- 
rants were not as relishing, and the dam. 
sons I thought nothing of in comparison 
with this pear. The longer I stopped alone 
under the pear-tree, the greater grew my 
longing for it 0, I wish I had it ! was 
the selfish thought that gradually got upper- 
most in my mind. 

" One night, after we were in bed, my 
brothers fell asleep long before I did; I 
tossed about, and could not get to sleep. 
It was a warm, still, summer night ; there 
was no moon — no noise except the hum of 
numberless insects. My father and my 
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mothor were gone away. I put mj head 
out of the window and peeped into the gar- 
den. I sDuifed pleasant smells. I traoed 
the dark outlines of the trees. I glanced 
ill the direction of the pear-tree ; — the 
tree, then the pear. Mj mouth was 
parched; I was thirsty. I thouglit how 
good would a juicy pear taste. I was 
tempted. 

** A few moments found me creeping 
down the back stairs, with neither shoes, 
stockings, nor trowsers on. The slightest 
creaking frightened me. I stopped on 
every stair to listen. Nancy was busy 
somewhere else, and John had gone to bed. 
At last I fairly felt my way to the garden 
door. It was fastened. It seemed to take 
me ages to unlock it, so fearful was I of 
making a noise, and the bolt grated. I 
got it open, went out, and latched it afler 
me. It was good to get out in the cool air. 
I ran down to the walk. The patting of 
my feet made no noise on the moist earth. 
I stopped a moment and looked all around, 
then turned in the direction of the pear- 
tree. Presently I was beneath its branches. 

" Father will think the wind has knocked 
it off; but there was not a breath of air 
stirring. Father will think somebody has 
stolen it, — that some boys came in the 
night and robbed the garden ; he 11 never 
know. I trembled at the thought of what 
I was about to do. 0, it will taste so 
good, and father will never know it. He 
never would think I took it. On tiptoe, 
with my hand uplifted and my head turned 
upward, I beheld a star looking down upon 
me through the leaves. 

»*. * Thou, God, seest me I * Such was 
the thought which the star seemed to shoot 
into my luind ; and I could not help saying 
it over and over again. God seemed on 
every side. He was looking me through 
and through. I was afraid to look, and I 
hid my face. It seemed as if father and 
mother, and all the boys, and everybody in 
town, would take me for a thief. It ap- 
peared as though all my conduct had been 
seen as by the light of day. It was some 



time before I dared to move, so vivid wtS^ 
the impression made upon my mind by the 
awful truth in those four words, *Thou, 
God, seest me.' I krtew he saw me. 

" I hastened from the pear-tree ; nothing 
on earth would at that moment have tempted 
me to touch the pear. With very different 
feelings did I creep back to bed again. I 
lay down beside Asa, feeling more like a 
criminal than any thing else. No one iii 
the house had seen me ; but, O ! it seemed 
as if everybody knew it, and I should never 
dare to meet my father's face again. It 
was a great while before I went to sleep. 
I heard my parents come home, and I invol- 
untarily hid my face under the sheet. But 
I could not hide myself from the sense of 
God's presence. His eyes seemed every 
where, diving into the very depths of my 
heart. It start<;d a train of influences 
which, God be praised, I never got over. 
If I was evpr tempted to any secret sin, 
'Thou, God, seest me,' stared me in the 
face, and I stood back, restrained and 
awed." 

The gentleman finished. His story in- 
terested mo greatly. I think it will inter- 
est many children. I hope it will more 
than interest them ; I hope it will do them 
much good. 

''Thou, God, seest me." These four 
little words are from the Bible. Hagar 
uttered them. She fled in anger from her 
mistress, Sarah, into the wilderness. An 
angel met her by a fountain of water. The 
angel bade her return to her mistress, and 
told her some things in her life which Ha- 
gar thought nobody knew but herself. 
''Thou, God, seest me," she exclaimed. 
Then she knew it was the angel of God, 
for nobody but He could look into the mos>t 
secret things. 

Children, learn these four small words. 
Impress them upon your heart. Think of 
them when you lie down, when you get up, 
and when you go by the way. When alone, 
or when with your companions, both at 
home and abroad, remember, <' Thoa, God, 
seest me." 
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STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. 

At the western extremity of the Admi- 
ralty Building in St. Petersburg stands a 
colossal equestrian statue, erected by the 
Empress Catharine the Second to the mem- 
ory of the founder of the city. In the 
mind of the Kussian it awakens proud as- 
sociations, for under Peter the Great the 
country emerged from barbarism, and his 
reign forms the great landmark in Russian 
history. Nor can the stranger pass the 
statue without being struck by its artistic 
merit, and by the grandeur of the original 
conception. The pedestal forms an inclined 
plane, up which the horse is prancing. His 
imperial rider surveys with a serene counte- 
nance his capital rising out of the waters, 
and extends over it the hand of protection, 
while the horse rears with his foro feet in 
the air, and seems impatient of restraint. 

The bold manner in which the group is 
made to rest on the hind legs of the horse 
16 not more surprising than the skill with 
which advantage has been taken of the alle- 
gorical serpent in upholding the gigantic 
muss. The attitude has afforded a fine 
opportunity for the display of anatomical 
knowledge on the part of the sculptor, Fal- 
conet. The figure of the czar is full of 
fire and animation. He is clad in a simple 



tunic and mantle, and is seated on a bear's 
skin, emblematical of the country he regen^ 
erated. - 

It is said that as soon as Falconet had 
conceived the design, he communicated his 
ideas to the empress, at the same time de- 
claring the impossibility of realizing them 
without a living model. Upon this, an 
officer, whq had the reputation of a bold 
horseman, offered to ride his charger daily 
to the summit of a steep artificial mound. 
In the presence of if crowd of spectators 
he repeatedly performed this dangerous 
feat, accustoming his horse to gallop up the 
ascent, and halt suddenly, pawing- the air 
with his feet over the brink. The sculptor 
was thus enabled to sketch the various atti- 
tudes of the animal before commencing the 
statue. 

The group was cast at a single jet. The 
figure of the emperor is eleven feet in 
height, that of the horse seventeen. The 
bronze is in some places but a quarter of an 
inch, and nowhere more than inch, in thick- 
ness, yet the total weight is between sixteen 
and seventeen tons. The pedestal is not 
less remarkable than the statue. It con- 
sists of a huge block of granite, brought 
from a marsh four miles distant from St. 
Petersburg. A grooved tramway was fast- 
ened to the under surface, and a similar 
tramway laid on the ground; cannon-balls 
were placed in the grooves, and, as the rock 
was moved onward by ropes, pulleys, and 
windlasses, the balls over which it had passed 
were brought to the front, a drummer being 
stationed on the top to give the necessary 
signals to the workmen. 

On one side of the pedestal is fixed, in 
bronze characters, the simple legend, Pktro 
Primo Cathahina Secunda mdcclxxxtt; 
and on the opposite side appears the same 
inscription in the Russian language. 

An amusing incident occurred a few 
years since. Some American sailors sallied 
forth on a frolicsome cruise, and one of 
them, climbing over the palisades, mounted 
the rock and seated himself behind the 
bronze emperor. H« was speedily arrested, 
and, after a night's incarceration, brought 
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before the police authorities. His case was 
smnmarily disposed of, and so heavy a fine 
inflicted that he naturally remonstrated. 
** No, no," said the officer, '* we can make 
no abatement. If you will ride with great 
people, you must pay great people's prices.*' 



REMARKABLE BOYS. 

BLAISE FAaCAL. 

BLiiSB Pascal was bom in France on 
the 19th of June, 1625. His fiither, 
Etienne Pascal, was a man of considerable 
acquirement and mathematical talent, and, 
Blaise being an only son, his education 
was conducted entirely under the superin- 
tendence of bis father, who indeed was his 
only instructor. The boy from his earliest 
years displayed marks of extraordinary 
ability. His infantile questions upon the 
nature of things and their causes surprised 
all who heard them. Nor was he satisfied 
with common reasons, but, if not thor- 
oughly convinced of their justice, he 
searched earnestly for himself until he 
recognized the true. Having remarked 
that a glass, when struck by a knife or 
other instrument, gives out a sound which 
ceases on the application of the hand, the 
child directed his thoughts toward discov- 
ering the cause, and at eleven years of age 
he composed a treatise on sound, wonderful 
fi)r its clear and logical reasoning. 

The elder Pascal, as we have before ob- 
served, was learned in the mathematics. 
He wished his son to be proficient in the 
languages ; and, knowing the absorbing na- 
ture of mathematical inquiry, he resolved, 
if possible, to keep Blaise ignorant of geom- 
etry until such period as he had mastered 
the Latin, Greek, and other languages. He 
therefore removed all books on the subject 
from the reach of the boy, and refrained in 
bis presence from conversing on it with his 
friends. Even these precautions were use- 
less. The child's curiosity was excited, and 
he often entreated his father to permit him 
to learn mathematics ; but the latter always 
refused, promising at the same time that 
he would teach him in due course, as a re- 



ward for his advancement in Greek and 
Latin. 

One day, Blaise asked his father what 
was the meaning of geometry. He was 
answered, that it is the science which treats 
of the extent of bodies, their length, breadtb, 
and depth, and the way to make figures in 
a precise, just manner, together with the 
method of finding out their relations one 
with another. Having given this explana- 
tion, the father forbade his son to mention 
the subject again. 

Blaise, however, if he might not speak 
about geometry, could not help thinking and 
dreaming about it. His hours of recreation 
were completely absorbed witli these refieo- 
tions, and he amused himself by drawing 
with a piece of charcoal all kinds of geo- 
metrical figures on the floor of his play- 
room. One day, while so occupied, his 
father chanced to open the door of his 
apartment without being seen, and, to his 
surprise, found his son on his hands and 
knees in the midst of his favorite employ* 
ment. But much greater was the father's 
astonishment when he discovered that the 
boy, by his own unaided efiforts, and with- 
out knowing the name of one geometrical 
figure, had arrived as far as the thirty-sec- 
ond proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
and demonstrated that the three angles of 
every triangle taken together are equal to 
two right angles. 

Being asked what made him think of 
such a Uiing, he answered that he had pre- 
viously demonstrated such and such a truth, 
which had led him on to further inquiry; 
and so he explained the course of his re- 
searches from perfect demonstrations back 
to his first principles, axioms, and defini- 
tions. 

The happy father, struck by the grandeur 
and force of his son's geniu^ lefl him in 
silence, and hastened to the house of a 
friend, who recommended that this ardent 
thirst for mathematical truth should no 
longer be repressed ; and Euclid's ** Ele- 
ments of Geometry" were accordingly 
placed in the hands of Blaise Pascal for 
his recreative reading. He went through 
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this book without requiring any explana- 
tions. At sixteen years of age he composed 
his " Treatise on Conic Section!«,'* a work 
of such acuteness that the celebrated Des- 
cartes would never believe that it was the 
unassisted production of a mere boy. 

During this period he continued his 
studies in Latin and Greek, also in logic 
and other departments of philosophy, in all 
of which he mado great progress. His 
application was so constant and excessive 
that his health began to suffer at the age 
of eighteen. About this time he constructed 
an arithmetical machine, by which, without 
any knowledge of arithmetic, all kinds of 
computations may be performed with ease. 
• Father Mersenne having proposed to the 
worM a very difficult problem, which defied 
the efforts of the most famous men of the 
day to solve, Pascal, then on a bed of sick- 
ness, and not twenty years old, gave the 
right solution, having first offered a reward 
of four hundred francs to any one who could 
fully resolve it. 

Torricelli, an Italian mathematician, per- 
formed some interesting experiments with 
reference to the air, which led Pascal to 
turn his attention towards the subject, and 
he confirmed the truth establislied by the 
Italian's researches. This occasioned the 
publication of his ** Treatise on the Weight 
and Density of the Air," which was shortly 
followed by another on the " Equilibrium 
of Fluids." 

His sister informs us that immediately 
after this, when he was but twenty-four 
years of age, the providence of G-od induced 
him to read some religious books. He be- 
came by these means thoroughly convinced 
that Christianity obliges us to live alone 
for God and his glory; and this truth ap- 
peared to him 80 evident, so necessary, and 
80 useful, that he terminated without regret 
all his scientific researches, and resolved 
from that time forth to devote himself 
entirely to the service of religion. We 
need hardly observe, however, that even 
scientific studies might have been pursued 
by him in a religious spirit. 

Pascal had a great desire to write a 



comprehensive and profound work on the 
Evidences of Cbristianity. It was, how- 
ever, never completed ; but, after his death, 
many fragments of it were found written 
on detached pieces of paper, and these are 
now published in a volume under the title 
of Pascal's "Thoughts." Besides these 
" Thoughts," Pascal has left another work, 
the " Provincial Letters," written against 
the Jesuits. 

Pascal had a profound reverence for the 
holy Scriptures ; it is even said that he knew 
them by heart. His charity towards the 
poor was unbounded; and when he was 
reproached one day for his profiision in 
alms-giving, as sure eventually to bring him 
to poverty, be simply replied: "I have 
frequently remarked that, however poor a 
man may be, when dying he seldom fails to 
leave something behind him." 

For many years previous to his death 
Pascal was a great sufferer, and throughout 
his resignation was most exemplary. He 
died at the age of thirty-nine. 

His character is one we love to contem- 
plate. It presents to our view the spectacle 
of a combination of the most lofty intellect- 
ual endowments, profound thought, exten- 
sive scientific acquirementa, and a clear and 
logical understanding, with true and self- 
denying devotion to the service of God. 



SIMPLE QUESTIONS SCIENTIFICALLY 
ANSWERED. 

Why is rain-water soft? — Because it is 
not impregnated with earths and minerals. 

Why is it more easy to wash with sofl 
water than with hard ? — Because soft water 
unites freely with soap, and dissolves it, 
instead of decomposing it, as hard water 
does. 

Why do wood-ashes make hard water 
soft? — 1st, Because the carbonic acid of 
wood-ashes combines witb the sulphate 
of lime in the hard water, and converts it 
into chalk; and, 2dly, Wood-ashes convert 
some of the soluble salts of water into in- 
soluble, and throw them down as a sedi- 
ment; by which the water remains more 
pure. 
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Why has rain-water such an unpleasant 
smell when it is collected in a rain«-water 
tub, or tank ? — Because it is impregnated 
with decomposed organic matters, washed 
from roofs, trees, or the casks in which it 
is collected. 

Why does water melt salt? — Because 
very minute particles of water insinuate 
themselves into the pores of the salt by 
capillary attraction, and force the crystals 
apart from each other. 

How does blowing hot foods make them 
cool ? — It causes the air which has been 
heated by the food to change more rapidly, 
and give place to fresh cold air. 

Why do ladies fan themselves in hot 
weather ? — That fresh particles of air may 
be brought in contact with their faces by the 
action of the fan : and as every fresh par- 
ticle of air absorbs some heat from the skin, 
this constant change makes them cool. 

Does a fan cool the air ? — No ; it makes 
the air hotter, by imparting to it the heat 
of our face : but it cools our face, by trans- 
ferring its heat to the air. 

Why is there always a strong draught 
through the keyhole of a door ? — Because 
the air in the room we occupy is warmer 
than the air in the hall ; therefore the air 
from the hall rushes through the keyhole, 
into the room, and causes a draught. 

Why is there always a strong draught 
under the door, and through the crevices 
on each side? — Because cold air rushes 
from the hall to supply the void in the room 
caused by the escape of warm air up the 
chimney, etc. 

Why is there always a draught through 
the window crevices ? — Because the exter- 
nal air, being colder than the air of the 
room we occupy, rushes through the window 
crevices to supply the deficiency caused by 
the escape of warm air up the chimney, etc. 

If you open the lower sash of a window, 
there is more draught than if you open the 
upper sash. Explain the reason of this. — 
If the lower sash be open, cold external 
air will rush freely into the room, and 
cause a great draught inwards < but if the 
upper sash be open, the heated air of the 



room will rush out ; and of course there 
will be less draught inwards. 

By which means is a room better venti- 
lated — by opening the upper or the lower 
sash? — A room is better ventilated by 
opening the upper sash ; because the hot 
vitiated air, which always ascends towards 
the ceiling, can escape more easily. 

By which means is a hot room more 
quickly coded — by opening the upper or 
Uie lower sash? — A hot room is cooled 
more quickly by opening the lower auhh ; 
because the cold air can enter more freely 
at the lower part of the room than at the 
upper. 

Why does wind dry damp linen? — Be- 
cause, dry. wind, like a dry sponge, imbibes 
the particles of vapor from the surface of 
the linen as fast as they are formed. 

Which is the hottest place in a church or 
chapel ? — The gallery. 

Why is the gallery of ail public places 
hotter than the lower parts of the build- 
ing? — Because the heated air of ihe build- 
ing ascends; and all the cold air which can 
enter through (he doors and windows keeps 
to the floor till it has become heated. 

Why do plants of^en grow out of walls 
and towers? — Either because the wind 
blew the seed there with the dust, or else 
because some bird, flying over, dropped ^eed 
there, which it had formerly eaten. 

What is a barometer ? — A weather-glass, 
or instrument to measure the variations in 
the weight- of the air; by means o^ which 
variations we may judge what weather may 
be expected. 

How can a barometer, which measures 
the weight of air, be of service as a weather- 
glass? — When air is moist or filled with 
vapor, it is lighter than usual, and the 
column of mercury stands low. When u'lr 
is dry and free from vapor, it is heavier 
than usual, and the mercury standn high. 
Thus the barometer, by showing the varia- 
tions in the weight of the air, indicates the 
changes of the weather also. 

Why can you tell, by looking at a barom- 
eter, what kind of weather it will be? — 
Because the mercury in the tube rises and 
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falls, as the air becomes heavier or lighter : 
and we can generally tell, bj the weight 
of the air, what kind of weather to expect. 

Does the weight of the air vary much ? — 
Yes ; the atmosphere in this country varies 
as much as one-tenth part, more or less. 

Why is the barometer highest of all 
during a long frost ? • - Because a long 
frost condenses the air very greatly ; and 
the more condensed air is, the greater is its 
pressure on the mercury of a barometer. 

Why does the barometer generally rise 
with north-east winds? — Because north- 
east winds make the air both cold and dry : 
and being both condensed and without va- 
por, it is much heavier. 

Why does the barometer -fall lowest of 
all at the breaking up of a long frost? — 
1st, Because the air, which had been much 
dried by the frost, absorbs the moisture of 
the fresh warm current of wind from the 
south or south-west ; and, 2ndly, The air, 
which had been much condensed by the 
frost, is suddenly expanded by the warm 
wind which is introduced. 

Why does the barometer fall very lois^ 
with south and west wind»? — Because 
south and west winds come heavily laden 
with vapor; and vaporized air is lighter 
than dry air. 




THE BOBOLINK. 
TiiERR is no singing-bird in New England 
"that enjoys the notoriety of the Bobolink. 
He is like a rare wit in our social or polit- 
ical circles ; everybody is talking about him 
and quoting; his remarks, and all are de- 
lighted w:th his conipniiy. Ho is not with- 



out great merits as a songster ; but he is 
well known and admired, because he is 
showy, noisy, and flippant, and sings only 
in the open field, and frequently while 
poised on the wing, so that everybody who 
bears him can see him, and know who is 
the author of the strains that aJQTord him so 
much delight. He sings also at broad noon- 
day, when everybody is out, and is seldom 
heard before sunrise, while other birds are 
pouring forth their souls in a united concert 
of praise. He waits until the sun is up, 
and when most of the early performers have 
become silent, as if determined to secure a 
good audience before exhibiting his powers. 
The Bobolink, or Conquedle, has unques- 
tionably great talents as a musician. In 
the grand concert of Nature it is he who 
performs the recitative parts, which he 
delivers with the utmost fluency and rapid- 
ity ; and one must be a careful listener not 
to lose many of his words. He is plainly 
the merriest of all the feathered creation ; 
almost continually in motion, and singing 
upon the wing, apparently in the greatest 
ecstasy of joy. 

There is not a plaintive strain in his 
whole performance; every sound is as 
merry as the laugh of a young child ; and 
one cannot listen to him without fancying 
that he is indulging in some jocose raillery 
of hi}) companions. IP we suppose him 
to be making love, we can not look 
upon him as very deeply enamored, but 
rather as highly delighted with his 
T/ spouse, and overflowing with rapturous 
^ «- adniirution. The object of his love is 
a neatly-formed bird, with a mild ex- 
pression of countenance, a modest and 
«c amiable deportment, and arrayed in the 
•a- plainest apparel. It is evident that hhe 
^ does not pride herself upon the splendor 
ot* her costume, but rather on its neat- 
ness, and on her own feminine graces. She 
must be entirely without vanity, unless we 
suppose that it fs gratified by observing Uie 
pomp and display which are mdde by her 
partner, and by listening to his delightful 
eloquence of song : for if we regard him 
as an orator, it must be allowed that he ii* 
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unsurpassed in fluency and rapidity of 
utterance ; and if we regard him only as a 
musician, he is unrivaled in brilliancy of 
execution. 

Vain are all attempts, on the part of 
other birds, to imitate his truly original 
style. The Mocking-bird gives up the 
attempt in despair, and refuses to sing at 
all when confined near one in a cage. I 
can not look upon him as ever in a very 
serious humor. He seems to be a lively, 
jocular little fellow, who is always jesting 
and bantering ; and when half a dozen dif- 
ferent individuals are sporting about in the 
same orchard, I often imagine that they 
might represent the persons dramatized in 
some comic opera. These birds never re- 
main stationary upon the bough of a tree, 
singing apparently for their own solitary 
amusement ; but they are ever in company, 
and passing to and fro, often commencing 
their song upon the extreme end of the bough 
of an appl6-tree, then suddenly taking flight, 
and singing the principal part while bal- 
ancing themselves on the wing. The mer- 
riest part of the day with these birds is the 
later afternoon, during the hour preceding 
dew-fall, and before the Robins and Thrushes 
commence their evening hymn. Then, as- 
sembled in company, it would seem as if 
they were practicing a cotillon upon the 
wing, each one singing to his own move- 
ments, as he sallies forth and returns, — 
and nothing can exceed their apparent mer- 
riment. 

The Bobolink usually commences his 
warbling just after sunrise, when the Rob- 
in, having sung from the earliest dawn, 
brings his performance to a close. Nature 
seems to have provided that the serious parts 
of her musical entertainment in the morn- 
ing shall first be heard, and that the lively 
and comic strains shall follow them. In 
the evening this order is reversed; and 
after the comedy is concluded, Nature lulls 
us to meditation and repose by the mellow 
notes of Yhe little Yesper-bird, and the 
pensive and still mote melodious strains of 
the solitary Tlirushes. 

In pleasant, sunshiny weather, the Bob- 



olink seldom flies without singing, often 
hovering on the wing over the place where 
his mate is sitting upon her ground-built 
nest, and pouring forth his notes with great 
loudness and fluency. The Bobolink is one 
of our social birds, — one of thoy^e species 
that follow in the footsteps of man, and 
multiply- with the progress of agriculture. 
He is not a frequenter of the woods ; lie 
seems to have no taste for solitude. He 
loves the orchard and the mowing-field; 
and many are the nests which are exposed" 
by the scythe of the haymaker, if the mow- 
ing be done early in the season. Previ- 
ously to the settlement of America, these 
birds must have been comparatively rare in 
the New England States, and were probably 
confined to the open prairies and savannas 
in the north-western territory. 

The scientific name of the Bobolink is 
Icterus agripenms. Whence he got his 
more familiar name, which some say is the 
nickname of Robert o' Lincoln, we do not 
know. 

For the foregoing aooount of the Bobo- 
link we are indebted to the Atlantic 
Monthly. The wood-cut prefixed to the 
account is illustrative of the following 

FABLE. 
A Bobolink, whose lucky lot 
It was to dodge a sportsman's shot. 
Perched on a hemlock-bough, began 
To taunt the disappointed man : — 

« Click ! bang ! Put in more powder, Mister ! 
Tall shooting that ! Call in your sister ! 
Shoot with a shovel, you 'd do better ! 
Ha ! Rip-si-da-dy ! I 'm your debtor ! 
Chick-a-dee-dee ! Don't pine in sorrow ! 
You could n't do it Call to-morrow ! 
You '11 always find me in. Tip-wheet ! 
You 're a great fool! Hip! Zip! Bang! Skeet ! 
Lick-a-tee^Ut ! No, no ! You can*t ! 
My best remembrance to your aunt ! 
Chick-a-dee-dee ! Tip-wheet ! I never 
Felt better ! Bobolinks forever ! 
You thought you had me fiist nslcep. 
Excuse my laughing : you look cheap. 
Come, try again ; don't quit your gaming '. 
I feel so safe when you are aiming ! " 
The sportsman angry grew : another 
Drew near, and thus addressed his brother : 
" When your attempts to injure fiil. 
Complain not if your tictim rail." 
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THE CRIPPLED BOY OF THE TYROL. 

FOUNDED ON BIBTO&IO lAClB. 

Ajm)ut sixty jeara ago, a soldier's widow 
came with an only child to reside in a 
small hut near to one of the romantic vil- 
lages of the Tyrol. It was the period when 
the ambition of Napoleon deluged Earope 
with blood. This widow^s husband had 
fallen fighting against him in the fearful 
battle of Austerlitz. 

Hans, the widow's son, was deformed. 
His figure was drawn considerably to one 
side, and he had very little power in using 
his arms. This was a sore trial to the poor 
woman. Often would she look at her boy 
and sigh; for she thought in her age she. 
should be left without aid or support; she 
could no longer work for him, and he could 
neither work for himself nor her. 

The arbitrary will of the conqueror, then 
in the zenith of his glory, had decreed that 
Tyrol should belong to Bavaria, and not to 
Austria, and a French and Bavarian army 
was already garrisoned in the country. 
Austria, unable to compete with Napoleon, 
withdrew the forces stationed in Tyrol, and 
left its people to defend themselves. Their 
resistance to the powerful invader was one 
of the most celebrated and most successful 
that history records. 

The Pass of Finstermunz still presents 
its terrible, records to the eye of the trav- 
eler, who, amidst the wonderful sublimity 
of the spectacle, recalls to memory the aw- 
ful scene enacted there in the time to which 
our story refers. This pass lies between 
the towns of Landeck and Meran. A 
splendid road has since been formed there 
by engineering skill, but even still, amid 
modem improvements, the passage between 
the rocks is so narrow in places as to ap- 
pear a mere cleft formed by the violence 
of the torrent, which is heard roaring in 
the deep gulf below. 

It was here that, in the year 1809, up- 
wards of ten thousand French and Bava- 
rian troops were destroyed by an unseeh 
foe. An immense avalanche of iblled trees 
and broken rocks had been prepared, and 
was held suspended along the heights. As 



the advancing army marched in undisturbed 
order along this romantic pass, the fore- 
most heard the startling words, ^*Ist es 
seit ? " — " Is it time ? " — repeated above 
them. The officer halted, and sent back to 
ask directions. He was ordered to go for- 
ward. They went on. That word was 
repeated, and a louder voice, in a tone of 
solemn command, announced it was time ! 
and desired th^ avalanche to be let go. It 
was loosened ; it thundered down ; and of 
all the living host who a few minutes be- 
fore had trod that pass, few, if any, escaped 
from it alive. 

It was this determination to resist and 
oxpel the foreign forces, then stationed in 
their country, that had begun to animate 
the Tyrolese at the time when our poor 
Hans, having reached his fifteenth year, 
might be expected by the youth of the vil- 
lage to partake in their enthusiasm. That 
enthunasm was general; a secret under- 
standing prevailed among all the people of 
Tyrol; arrangements were made with noise- 
less resolution ; intelligence of the advance 
of the Bavarian troops was to be conveyed 
from post to post, from village to village, 
by means of signal-fires, materials for which 
were laid ready on the rooky heights. 

The village of which I have spoken lay 
directly in the line of route which that 
army would take ; and with the animation 
and bustle it displayed, a great degree of 
fear and anxiety mingled. 

*' Ah, Hans," said the widow, abruptly, 
as she gazed upon her son, one evenbg, ** it 
is well for us now that thou canst be of 
little use ; they would take thee from me 
to serve thy country, my boy, wert thou fit 
to be a soldier.'* The widow did not know 
how very tender was the chord she touched 
in her son's mind. 

Hans had long been secretly suffering 
much pain from the rude discovery of the 
very fact she thus alluded to. Now a large 
tear rolled down the pale cheek, and told 
her that the feelings of the youth had been 
compressed within his own bosom. That 
tear seemed to fall upon the mother's heart ; 
she felt its cause. 
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" My 80D, what aileth thee ? " — »* Moth- 
or, I am useless ! " cried the youth, with a 
burst of now irrepressible grief. — " Use- 
less ! " the widow repeated : but the tone 
n which she uttered the word might seem 
to deuote some little surprise at the discov- 
ery her son had only then made. — " Yes, 
useless," Hans -continued. " Look round 
our village, — all are busy, all preparing, 
all ready to strive for homes and father- 
land, — I am useless ! " 

" My boy, my kind, dear son, thou art 
not useless to me." — " Even to thee ; — I 
can not work for thee ; can not in thy age 
support thee. Ah ! I know all now. Why 
was I .made, mother ? " — " Hush, Hans," 
said his mother ; " these repining thoughts 
become you not. You will live to find the 
truth of our old proverb — 

* God has his plan 
For every maa.' " 

Little did Hans think that ere a few 
weeks had passed, this truth was to be veri- 
fied in a most remarkable manner. 

Easter Monday came — the most festive 
Reason in the Tyrol ; and the non-arrival of 
the expected invaders had, in some degree, 
relaxed the vigilance of the inhabitants. 
The holiday resembles somewhat old Christ- 
mas in England: families meet, presents 
are exchanged ; the toys, gloves, the orna- 
ments of deer's horn, and other articles of 
Tyrolese industry, are all in request then. 

Hans leaned against the porch of his 
mother's hoase. He stood alone ; the hut 
was a little beyond the village, on the as- 
cent of the mountain ; he could see all that 
passed below, but he had no presents to 
uifer, for he had no money to buy them, 
and no hands to make them — no hands, at 
least, capable of such work. No one 
thought of him. If he had been a beg- 
g*.ir, they would have remembered him, and 
given him their charity willingly; but, as it 
was, he was forgotten. Those who feel no 
want themselves too seldom think of the 
wants of others, unless they are reminded 
of them. Hans looked down on the busy 
village, and thought of his mother. The 
Tyroleso proverb which she had quoted, 



<' God hns his plan 
For every man," 

had made a passing impression on hismmd ; 
but he sighed, as amid his own loneliness 
in the general bustle there seemed so little 
prospect of its fulfillment. 

The evening of the bustling holiday at 
last arrived. Hans strolled about in the 
gloom ; all the village houses were lighted 
up ; fear seemed to be forgotten, and watch- 
fulness too. Hans was glad not to be dis- 
turbed by the careless remarks of the 
patrolling youths, who, on other evenings, 
performed their usual exercises on the 
green, but now all were within doors ; fam- 
ilies and friends had met, and children 
were«nerry and happy. Hans came to the 
dwelling of a comfortable proprietor, one 
who in our land would be termed a rich 
farmer. The supper-table was prepared; 
in its center a small fir-tree was planted to 
a bucket filled with earth; little tapers 
were fastened in its branches, and a variety 
of glittering objects suspended around it 
were intended for presents to the younger 
ones of the family. Some of the little 
children, who had already secured theirs, 
were playing at a small table placed in the 
open window. 

One of the boys had got a number of tin 
soldiers, and an elder brother, a lad about 
the age of our poor Hans, was amusing 
himself, apparently, by directing their move- 
ments, and arranging them in military 
order. Like all the youths of the Tyrol, 
he aspired to be thought expert in such 
matters. Seeing that Hans, standing near 
the window, must become one of his audi- 
tors, he affected the tone of command, as 
if to impress the helpless boy with a higher 
opinion of his military knowledge. Almost 
immediately, however, the children, dis- 
puting for one of the tin soldiers, broke it 
in two. The young general was in the ' 
midst of a plan for the defense of their 
village in case of an attack. Displeased at 
the loss of one of his corps, he angrily 
seiased the broken soldier and threw it out 
of the window. 

** Why throw it away 7 " said the chil- 
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dren. — " Because it is as useless now as 
Hans himself would be if the enemy came/' 
was his answer. Hans heard the words, 
whether it was intended he should do so or 
not He turned away, and went home to 
his mother. 

The widow had shared her son's senti- 
mente that day ; she was quite sensible that 
on this day of general festivity they were 
overlooked and forgotten. The mother and 
son knew they had sympathy one with the 
other, but neither expressed it. The widow 
felt for her son. The son felt for his 
mother. But Hans resolved not to grieve 
her with the recital of the fresh annoyance 
he had met with. The widow, not sorry to 
end a day which made their forlonvposition 
more evident to themselves, proposed that 
they should avoid the expense of light by 
going early to rest. Hans felt little in- 
clined to sleep, but, knowing his mother 
would sit up if he did so, he complied with 
her request. 

How long his slumbers lasted he never 
knew ; he only related afterwards, that he 
had awoke as if from a dream, but still 
under a strong impression that the French 
and Bavarian army was approaching him. 
He could not persuade himself but that the 
soldiers were close to him. He thought he 
saw their distinct uniform, the gleam of 
their arms, and even felt as if their bayo- 
nets were presented at him. He awoke in 
fear, but even when awake could scarcely 
persuade himself it was a dream. He rose, 
and, hastily dressing himself, went to the 
door ajid looked forth. The night was calm, 
and even warm ; the moon was beginning 
faintly to rise; and thinking that illness 
had perhaps caused his troubled dream, 
'Hans walked out, believing the night air 
would relieve the headache from which he 
had been suffering. 

He strolled up the mountain-path on the 
side of which their cottage stood. Excite- 
ment and agitation had indeed heated his 
blood, and the cool air did him good. That 
sense of relief made him continue his walk, 
and as he went up the mountain-path, he 
recollected that It led to the signal-pile, 
22 



which had been laid ready for igniting 
when the advance of the Bavarian garri- 
sons from their winter posts should com- 
mence ; a movement which the combined 
Tyrolese had determined to resist. 

An impulse he felt little inclination even 
to question seemed still to lead him on, and 
prompt him to mount the rugged path that 
conducted to that important spot. Perhaps 
it was some feeling that a surprise on this 
night was not impossible — some scarcely 
understood impression left by his dream — 
that, unconsciously to himself, led Hans 
thus upward and upward on his solitary 
way, until he came within view of the dark 
mass of firewood piled up on the cliff. 
Whatever was the feeling that influenced 
him, however (and the result, the reader 
will remember, is a matter of history, not 
mere fiction), the boy found himself, as we 
have said, at the signal-post. 

Hans walked round the pile, as it lay 
there quiet and lonely. But the watchers, 
where were they? Forgetful, perhaps, of 
their duty, they had, amid the festivities 
of Easter, omitted their important office on 
this occasion ; at all events, they were no 
where to be seen. The village, far beneath, 
was in as great security as if no dreadful 
war-signal was likely to be needed, and all 
in the neighborhood was calm. A dark old 
pine-tree stood near it ; in its hollow stem 
the tinder, was laid ready, with the other 
means for raising a speedy conflagration. 

Hans paused by the hollow tree, and 
seemed to listen to the silence. A singular 
sound, that seemed to be reverberated along 
the ground, caught his eager attention. It 
was slow and quiet, but so measured and 
equal as to be distinct. He listened with 
painful intensity for about a minute. It 
stopped. Hans was just about to leave the 
spot, when another sound was heard; it 
was the click of muskets ; then a distinct 
but stealthy tread ; then a pale ray of moon- 
shine glanced on the fixed bayonets of two 
soldiers, who cautiously crept along the 
edge of the cliff at the opposite side of the 
pile. They mounted the eminence ; locked 
round, and seeing no one there, — for poor 
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Hans was hidden by the old tree, — gave 
the signal apparently to some comrades in 
(he distince. Then the measured tread of 
marching men was heard again, bat Hans 
dill not wait to listen to it. 

Like a flash of inspiration, the whole 
circuni>tance was visible to his mind. The 
secret liad been discovered by, or treacher- 
ously revealed to, the enemy ; a party had 
been sent forward from the enemy's troops 
to destroy it ; the body from which they 
were detached was then marching up the 
pass that led to his village ; the fears he 
had heard the old and timid express would 
be realized; and the plans of "the others, 
which he had heard so much talked of, 
would be of no avail. 

It is singular that though naturally, as 
most infirm persons are, of a timid dispo- 
sition, no thought of his own perilous situ- 
ation occurred to Hans. All that has here 
taken some time to state on paper flashed 
on his mind with the rapidity of a vision, 
and perhaps it was followed by one equally 
rapid self-recollection. 

" God has his plan 
For every man/' 

might the youth have mentally said, as 
quick as thought he seized the tinder, struck 
the light, and flung the flaring turpentine- 
brand into the pile. 

The two scoutj) who had advanced first 
had then their backs turned to It, waiting 
the arrival of some comrades, whose arms 
jus^t glittered above the edge of the cliff at 
the moment when the sudden blaze towered 
up and flashed upon them. A cry of aston- 
i.-hmcnt, we might say of fear, burst from 
the foremost; but in the light of that 
mounting blaze the}' soon perceived no am- 
bushed foes were there ; a single youth was 
seen hastily retreating down the mountain- 
path. 

Thty fired — cruelly fired. A shriek of 
agony told them one bullet, at least, though 
fired at random, had found its mark. The 
light was too indistinct for an aim, but a 
bullet had lodged in the boy's shoulder. 
Yet the signal-fire was blazing high, and 
the whole country would be shortly aroui^. 



Already, before their surprise was over, or 
their retreat effected, the signal was an- 
swered from a second mountain-top, and 
another and another began to repeat it. 
The advancing party, seeing their plan for 
a surprise thus rendered abortive, effected 
a hasty escape. 

Hans, meantime, was not killed. Faint 
and bleeding, he contrived to reach the vil- 
lage, where already the greatest consterna- 
tion prevailed. Trembling old people stood 
at the door demanding intelligence, and the 
peasantry, with their arms, were mustering 
thick and fast. At the door of the propri- 
etor's house, where Hans had stood to wit- 
ness the Easter party on the previous even- 
ing, an anxious group was gathered ; among 
them was the lad who had made so good 
and -brave a general of the tin soldiers, 
and who had so unfeelingly, we would hope 
thoughtlessly, declared the broken one to 
be as useless as Hans in the defense he was 
planning of the village. He was now 
aroused from sleep with the cry that the 
enemy was come. Pale, confused, uncer- 
tain what to do, he was anxiously joining 
in the inquiry, which no one could answer 
— "Who lighted the pile?'' 

" It was I ! " said, at last, a faint, almost 
expiring voice. They turned, and saw the 
crippled Hans tottering towards them. 
" Thou ? " exclaimed many voices ; but the 
proprietor's son gazed in stupefied silence. 
"The enemy — the French — were there," 
Hans faltered, and sank upon the ground. 
" Take me to my'mother. At last I have 
not been useless.'* They stooped to lift 
him ; but drew back, for their hands were 
full of blood. "What is this?" they 
cried. "He has been shot! It is true !^ 
Hans, the cripple, has saved us." 

They carried Hans to his mother's house. 
Some ran before him, and told her the 
alarming news; of the danger that had 
approached them, and who had been, for 
that time at least, their preserver. Then 
they carried the wounded youth in, and 
laid him before her. As the mother bowed 
in anguish over his pale face, Hans opened 
his eyes -^ for he had fainted from loss of 
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blood and pain — and looking ut her, he 
made an effort to speak. '< It is not now, 
dear mother, you should weep for me ; I 
am happy now. Yes, mother, it is true — 

' Ood h« hit pUn 
For eyery man/ 

You see fie had it for me, though we did 
not know what it was." 

Huns did not recover of his wound ; but 
he was permitted to live long enough to 
know he had been of use; he lived to hear 
of the result of his timely warning, not to 
his village only, but to the country around ; 
he lived to see grateful mothers embrace 
his mother ; to hear that she should find a 
son in every brave youth in the village, a 
home for her age in every house ; that she 
should be considered a sacred and honored 
bequest to the community which her son 
had preserved at the cost of his own life. 

Our little story is told. It is not from 
scenes of battle and strife that wo woul^ 
willingly draw illustrations of great truths 
and principles ; and great emergencies, like 
those which met Hans, it would be unrea- 
sonal^le to expect &b usual occurrenoes. To 
all, however, the motto speaks — 

*' God has his plan 
For every man." 

None need stand useless in the great social 
system. There is work for every one to 
do, if he will but watch for it and do it. 



THE AR.VB'S GIFT. 

A POOR Arab was traveling in the desert, 
when he met with a spring of clear, sweet, 
sparkling water. Accustomed as he was 
to thid brackish wells, to his simple mind it 
appeared that such water as this was worthy 
of a monarch; and, filling his lea^thern 
bottle from the spring, he determined to go 
and present it to the caliph himself. 

The poor ninn traveled a considerable 
distance before Ii^ reached the presence of 
his sovereign, and laid his humble offering 
at his feet. The caliph did not despise the 
little gift brought to him with so much 
trouble. He ordered some of the water 
to be poured into a cup, drank it. and. 



thanking the Arab with a fiiiiile, ordered 
him to be presented with a reward. 

The courtiers around pressed forward, 
eager to taste of the wonderful water ; but. 
to the surprise of ull, the caliph forbad.; 
them to touch even a single drop. 

Afler the poor Arab had quitted tlio 
royal presence, with a light and joyful 
heart, the caliph turned to hi.s court iei-h 
and thus explained the motives of his con- 
duct : 

" During the travels of the Arab," sai.l 
he, **the water in his leathern bottle Iwul 
become impure and distateful. But it wh^ 
an offering of love, and as such I hav>) 
received it with pleasure. But I vreli 
knew that had I suffered another to par- 
take of it, he would not have concealed \\U 
disgust; and, therefore, I forbade you to 
touch the draught, lest the heart of tl^ 
poor man should have been wounded.'* 

All that sinners can present to their Kin:; 
is like the water brought by the Arab, 
though, like him, we may faAcy it worthy 
the acceptance of our Lord. But he will 
not reject — he will not despise the little 
offering of love and faith; for he hath 
promised that even a cup of cold water 
given in the name of a disciple shall in no 
wise lose its reward. 



THE PLE.\SURES OF SCIENCE. 

To pass our time in the study of the sci- 
ences, has in all ages been reckoned one of 
the most dignified and happy of human 
occupations ; and the name of philosopher, 
or lover of wisdom, is given to him who 
leads such a life. But it is by no mean:* 
necessary that a man should do nothing 
else than study known truths, and explore 
new, in order to earn this high title. Some 
of the greatest philosophers^ in all age.H, 
have been engaged in the pursuits of active 
life; and he who, in whatever station his 
lot may be cast, prefers the refined and ele- 
vating pleasures of knowledge to the low 
gratification of the senses, richly deserves 
the name of a Philosophec 

J^ is easy to show thai there is a positive 
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gratification resulting from the study of the 
sciences. If it be a pleasure to gratify 
curiosity, to know what we are ignorant 
of, to have our feelings of wonder called 
forth, how pure a delight of this very kind 
does natural science hold out to its stu- 
dents! Recollect some of the extraordi- 
nary discoveries of mechanical philosophy. 
Observe the extraordinary truths which 
o[)tical science discloses. Chemistry is not 
behind in its wonders ; and yet these are 
trifling when compared to the prodigies 
which astronomy opens to our view : the 
Enormous masses of the heavenly bodies ; 
their immense distances; their countless 
numbers ; and their motions, whose swifl- 
ness mocks the uttermost efforts of the im- 
agination. 

Then, if we raise our view to the struc- 
ture of the heavens, we are again gratified 
wiih tracing accurate, but most unexpected 
resemblances. Is it not in the highest de- 
gree interesting to find that the power 
which keeps the earth in its shape, and in 
its path wheeling round the sun, extends 
over all the other worlds that compose the 
univei-se, and gives to each its proper place 
and motion ; . that the same power keeps 
the moon in her path round the earth ; that 
the same power causes the tides upon our 
earth, and the peculiar form of the earth 
itself; and that, after all, it is the same 
power which makes a stone fall to the 
ground? To learn these things, and to 
reflect upon them, produces certain as well 
as pure gratification. 

We are raised by science to an under- 
standing of the infinite wisdom and good- 
ness which the Creator has displayed in all 
his works. Not a step can we take in any 
direction without perceiving the most ex- 
traordinary traces of design ; and the skill 
every where conspicuous is calculated, in so 
vast a proportion of instances, to promote 
the happiness of living creatures, and es- 
pecially of ourselves, that we feel no hesi- 
tation in concluding, if we knew the whole 
scheme of Providence, every part would 
appear to be in harmony with a plan of 
absolute benevolence. Independently, kow- 



ever, of this most consoling inference, the 
delight is inexpressible of being able to 
follow, as it were with our eyes, the marvel- 
lous works of the Great Architect of nature, 
and to trace the unbounded power and ex- 
quisite skill which are exhibited in the 
most minute, as well as in the mightiest 
parts of his system. — Lord Brougham. 




THE SEA. 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious ; 

Mild, majestic, ibaming, firee — 
Over time itself yictorioiiB, 

Image of eternity ! 

Sun, and moon, and stars, shine o'er thee. 

See thy sur&oe ebb and flow ; 
Yet attempt not to explore thee 

In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether morning's splendors steep thee 
With the rainbow's glowing grace. 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
'T is but for a moment's space. 

Earth — her valleys and her mountiuns — 

Mortal man's behests obey ; 
The un&thomable fountains 

Scoff his search, and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou, stupendous ocean ! 

But, if overwhelmed by thee, 
Caii we think, without emotion. 

What must thy Creator be? 

Bebna&d Barton. 



THE ROBE OF INNOCENCE. . 

ntOM THB FBKNOH OV LACHABIBICAUIUE. 

As Innocence went forth, one day. 

She lost her white robe by .the way. 

She called on Fortune, Fame, and Pleasure, 

Seeking of each the missing treasure ; 

And, seeking it of each in vain. 

Repentance brought it back again. 



THE CAMEL. 
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THE CAMEL IN AMERICA. 

RscKNTLT camels have been imported by 
the United States governmeiit for use in 
Texas. Daring the years 1856, 7, and 8, 
some two hundred camels were brought to 
this country. At Camp Verde, above San 
Antonio, in Texas, they havQ thrived well, 
Hud many of them have foaled. The young 
ones bid fair to grow jip as healthy, large, 
and strong, as those imported ; thus prov- 
ing, beyond controversy, that the camel can 
be bred on this continent quite as well as 
in Asiatic countries. The Secretary of the 
Navy (in* 1858) was thoroughly satisfied 
of the great usefulness of these animals, 
tind of their superiority for army service in . 
the wilili^ of the interior over the horse and 
mule. This opinion is confirmed by the 
experiments already made, egpecially those 
by Lieut. Beale, who has used them in 
crossing the plains of New Mexico, and in 
traveling over the mountains, and found 
them entirely capable of enduring the cli- 
uiHte, and of being employed to great ad- 
vantage. 

The Bactrian camel is distinguished by 
having two humps on its back ; the Arabian 
camel, by having only one. The latter is 
honie times, but erroneously, called the drom- 
edary. The camel forms the principal 
wealth of the Arab ; without it he could 
never attempt to penetrate the vast deserts 
wiiere it lives, as its remarkable power of 
drinking at one draught sufficient water to 
serve it for several days, enables it to march 
from station to station without requiring to 
drink by the way. The peculiar structure 
i)f its stomach gives it this most useful 
power. In its stomach are a great number 
of deep cells, into which the water passes, 
and is then prevented from escaping by a 
muscle which closes the mouth of the cells. 
When the camel is thirsty, it has the power 



of casting Kcme of the water contained in 
these cells into its mouth. 

The Bactrian camel is the kind now in 
use in the United States. This animal in- 
habits the middle and northern regions of 
Asia. According to Hue, the traveler in 
Thibet and Tartary, it can remain a fort- 
night, or even a month, without eating or 
drinking. Its hardy and robust tempera- 
ment adapts itself to the moKt sterile 
regions. However wretched the land may 
be on which it is put to feed, it can always 
find wherewith to satisfy its hunger, espe- 
cially if the soil be impregnated with salt 
or niter. Things that no other animal will 
touch, to it are welcome : briars and thorns, 
dry wood itself, supply it with efficient 
food. 

Though it costs so little to keep, the 
camel is of a utility inconceivable to those 
who are not acquainted with the countries 
in which Providence has placed it. Its 
ordinary load is from seven hundred to 
eight hundred pounds, and it can carry 
this load ten leagues a day. Those indeed 
which are employed to carry dispatches 
are expected to travel eighty leagues a day, 
but then they only carry the dispatch bearer. 
In several countries of Tartary the carriages 
of the kings and princes are drawn by 
camels ; but this can only be done in the 
level country : the fleshy nature of their 
feet does not permit them to climb moun- 
tains when they have a carriage or litter 
of any sort to drag after them. 

The training of the young camel is a 
business requiring great care and attention. 
For the first week of its life, it can neither 
stand nor suck without some helping hand. 
Its long neck is then of such excessive flex- 
ibility and fragility that it runs the risk 
of dislocating it, unless some one is at hand 
to sustain the head while it takes its food. 

The camel, bom to servitude, seems im- 
pressed from its birth with a sense of the 
yoke it is destined to bear through life. 
You never see the young camel playing 
and frolicking about, as you see kids, colts, 
and other young animals. It is always 
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grave, uielancholy, and slow in its move- 
ments, which it never hastens, unless under 
compulBioii. In the night, and often in the 
day also, it heiids forth a mournful cry, 
like that of an infant in pain. 

Until its third year it can not carry a 
single rider; and it is not in full vigor 
until it is eight years old. Its trainers 
then begin to try it with loads, gradually 
heavier and heavier. If it can rise with 
its burden, this is a proof that it can carry 
it throughout the journey. The cameVs 
capacity for labor endures for a long time. 
Provided that at certain periods of the year 
it is allowed a short holiday for pasturing 
at leisure, it will continue its service for 
fully fifty years. . 

Nature has provided the camel with no 
means of defense against other animals, 
unless you may so consider its piercing, 
prolonged cry, and its huge, shapeless, ugly 
frame. It seldom kicks, and when it does, 
it almost as seldom inflicts any injury. Its 
soft, fleshy foot can not wound, or even 
bruise you ; neither can the camel bite an 
antagonist. In fact, its only practicable 
means of defense against man or beast is a 
sort of vehement sneeze, wherewith it dis- 
charges from nose and mouth a quantity 
of filth against the object which it seeks to 
intimidate or annoy. 

The awkward aspect of the camel, its 
heavy, ungraceful movements, its projecting 
hare-lips, the callosities which disfigure 
various parts of its body, all contribute to 
render its appearance repulsive; yet its 
extreme gentleness and docility, and its 
services to man, lender it of preeminent 
utility, and make us forget its deformity. 

Notwithstanding the apparent softness 
of its feet, the camel can walk upon the 
most rugged ground, upon sharp flints, or 
thorns, or roots of trees, without wounding 
itself. Yet, if too long a journey is 
continuously imposed, if after a certain 
march you do not give it a few days* rest, 
the outer skin wears off, the flesh is bared, 
and the blood flows. Under such distress- 
ing circumstances, the Tartars make sheep- 
skin shoes for it; but this assistance is 



unavailing without rest ; for if you attempt 
to compel the camel to proceed, it lie^ 
down, and you are compelled either to 
remain with or to abandon it. 

There is nothing which the camel so 
dreads as wet, marshy ground. The in- 
stant it places its feet upon any thing like 
mud, it. slips and slides, and generallj, 
after staggering about like a drunken man, 
falls heavily on its side. When about to 
repose, it kneels down, folds its fore-lcgn 
symmetrically under its body, and stretches 
out its long n^k before it on the ground. 
In this position it looks just like a mon- 
strous snail. 

Every year, toward the close of spring, 
the camel sheds its hair, every individual 
bristle of which disappears before a single 
sprout of the new stock comes up. For 
twenty days the animal remains completely 
bare, as though it had been closely shaved 
all over. At this juncture it is exceedingly 
sensitive to cold or wet ; and you see it, at 
the slightest chilliness in the air, or the 
least drop of rain, shivering and shaking in 
every limb, like a man without clothes ex- 
posed on the snow. 

By degrees the new hair shows itself, in 
the form of fine, soft, curling wool, which 
gradually becomes a long, thick ftir, capa- 
ble of resisting the extremest inclemency 
of the weather. The greatest delight of 
the animal is now to walk in the teeth of 
the north wind, or to stand motionless od 
the summit of a hill, beaten by the storm 
and inhaling the icy wind. Some natural- 
ists say that the camel can not exist in cold 
countries ; these writers must have wholly 
fijrgotten the Tartarian camels, wbi6h, on 
the contrary, can not endure the least heat, 
and which certainly could not exist in 
Arabia. 

The hair of an ordinary camel weighs 
about ten pounds. It is sometimes finer 
than silk, and always longer than sheep's 
wool. The milk of the oamel is excellent, 
and supplies large quantities of butter and 
cheese. The flesh is hard, unsavory, and 
not much esteemed by the Tartars. 
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WHICH IS THE HEIB? 

A JKWBUB who carried on an exteiusive 
trade, and supplied the deficiencies of one 
country by the superfluities of another, 
leaving his home with a valunble assort- 
ment of diamonds, for a distant region, took 
with him his son and a young slaye, whom 
he had purchased in his infancy, and had 
brought up more like an adopted child than a 
servant. They performed their intended jour- 
ney, and the merchant disposed of his com- 
modities with great advantage ; but while 
preparing to return he was seized by a 
pestilential distemper, and died suddenly 
in the metropolis of a foreign country. 

This accident inspired the slave with a 
wish to possess his master^s treasures ; and 
relying on the total ignorance of strangers, 
and the kindness every where shown him by 
the jeweler, he declared himself the son of 
the deceased, and took charge of the prop- 
erty. The true heir, of course, denied his 
pretensions, and solemnly declared himself 
to be the only son of the defunct, who had 
long before purchased his opponent as a 
slave. The contest produced various opin- 
ions. 

It happened that the sluve was a young 
man of comely person and of polished man- 
ners ; while the jeweler's son was ill-favored 
by nature, and still more injured in his 
education by the indulgence of his parents. 
This superiority operated in the minds of 
many to support the claims of the former ; 
but since no certain evidence could be pro- 
duoed on either side, it became necessary to 
refer the dispute to a court of law. There, 
however, from a total want of proofs, noth- 
ing could be done. The magistrate de- 
clared his inability to decide on unsupported 
assertions, in which each party was equally 
positive. This caused a report of the case 
to be made to the prince, who, having 
heard the particulars, was also confounded, 
and at a loss how to decide the question. 

At length a happy thought occurred to 
the chief of the judges, and he engaged to 
ascertain the real heir. The two claimants 
being summoned before him, he ordered 



them to stand behind a curtain prepared 
for the occasion, and to project their heads 
through two openings, when, after hearing 
their several arguments, he would cut off 
the head of him who should prove to be 
the slave. This they readily assented to ; 
the one from a reliance on his honesty, the 
other from a confidence of the impossibility 
of detection. 

Accordingly, each taking his place as 
ordered, thrust his head through a hole in 
the curtain. An officer stood in front with 
a drawn cimeter in his hand, and the judge 
proceeded to the examination. Afler a 
short debate, the judge cried out, " Enough ! 
enough ! Strike off the yillain^s head ! " 
and the officer, who watched the moment, 
lefiped towards the two youths. The im- 
postor, startled at the brandished weapon, 
hastily drew back his head ; while the jew- 
eler's son, animated by conscious security, 
stood unmoved. The judge immediately 
decided for the latter, and ordered the slave 
to be taken into custody, to receive the 
punishment due to his infamous ingratitude. 



Tub Widow's Lamp. — Some years ago 
there dwelt a widow in a lonely cottage on 
the sea-shore. All round her the coast was 
rugged and dangerous ; and many a time 
was her heart melfed by the sight of wrecked 
fishing-boats and coasting-vessels, and the 
piteous cries of perishing human beings. 
One stormy night, when the howling wind 
was making her loneliness more lonely, and 
her mind was conjuring up what the next 
morning's light might disclose, a happy 
thought occurred to her. Her cottage stood 
on an elevated spot, and her window looked 
out upon the sea : might she not place her 
lamp by that window, that it might be a 
beacon-light to warn some poor mariner off 
the coast? She did so. All her life after, 
during the winter nights, her lamp burned 
at the window ; and many a poor fisherman 
had cause to bless God for the widow's 
lamp -— many a crew were saved from per- 
ishing. 
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"JUDGE NOT." 
Mant years since, two pupils of the 
University of Warsaw were passing through 
the street in which stands the cohimn of 
King Sigismund. The young men paused 
to look at a figure whose oddity attracted 
their attention. *<Do you know that 
man? " asked one student of the ot^ier. — 
" I do not ; but, judging by his lugubrious 
costume, and no leas mournful countenance, 
I should gueee him to be an undertaker." 
— " Wrong, my friend ; he is Stanislas 
Staszic." — ** Staszic ! '' exclaimed the stu- 
dent, looking after the man, who was then 
entering the palace. ** How can a mean, 
wretched-looking man, who stops in the 
middle of the street to buy a morsel of 
bread, be rich and powerful ? " — »« Yet so 
it is,*' replied his companion. " Under this 
unpromising exterior is hidden one of our 
most influential minbters, and one of the 
most illustrious scholars of Europe." 

The man whose appearance contrasted so 
strongly with his social position, who was 
as powerful as he seemed insignificant, as 
rich as he appeared poor, owed all his for- 
tune to himself — to his labors, and to his 
genius. Of low extraction, he left Poland, 
while young, in order to acquire learning. 
He passed some years in the Universities 
of Leipsio and Gottingen ; continued his 
studies in the College of France ; gained 
the friendship of Bufibn ; visited the Alps 
and the Apennines ; and, finally, returned 
to his Bative land, stored with rich and 
varied learning. 

He was speedily invited by a nobleman 
to take charge of the education of his son. 
Afterwards, the Gk>vernment wished to 
profit by his talents; and Stasztc, from 
grade to grade, was raised to the highest 
posts and the greatest dignities. His eco- 
nomical habits made him rich. Ftve hun- 
dred serfs cultivated his lands, and he pos- 
sessed large sums of money placed at 
interest. When did any man ever rise 
very far above the rank in which he was 
bom without presenting a mark ibr envy 
and detraction to aim their arrows against? 
Mediocrity always avenges itself by cal- 



umny. And so Staszic found it ; for the 
good folks of Warsaw were quite ready to 
attribute all his actions to sinister motives. 

A group of idlers had paused close to 
where the students were standing. All 
looked at the minister, and every one had 
something to say against him, "His 
heart," said a priest, *• is as hard as the 
iron chest in which he keeps his gold. A 
poor man might die of hunger at his door, 
before he would give him alms." — " He 
has worn the same coat for the last tea 
years," remarked another. — " He sits on 
the ground for fear of wearing out his 
chairs," chimed in a saucy-looking lad, and 
every one joined in a mocking laugh. 

A young pupil of one of the public 
schools had listened in indignant silence to 
these speeches, which cut him to the heart ; 
and at length, unable to restrain himself, 
he turned toward the priest and said : *' A 
man distinguished for his generosity ought 
to be spoken of with more respect. What 
does it signify to us how he dresses, or 
what he eats, if he makes a noble use of 
his fortune ? " — " And pray what use does 
he make of it? " 

**The Academy of Sciences wanted a 
place for a library, and had not funds to 
hire one. Who bestowed on them a mag- 
nificent palace? Was it not Stasno?" — 
" O, yes ; because he is as greedy of praise 
as of gold." — " Poland esteems as her 
chief glory the man who discovered the 
laws of the sidereal movement. Who was 
it that raised to him a monument worthy 
of his renown — calling the chisel of Ca- 
nova to honor the memory of Ooper'nicus? " 

*'Tt was Staszic," replied the priest, 
*< and so all Europe honors for it the gen- 
erous senator. But, my young friend, it 
is not the light of the noonday sun that 
ought to illumine Christian charity. If 
you want really to know a man, watch the 
daily course of his private life. This os- 
tentatious miser, in the books which he 
publishes, groans over the lot of the peas- 
antry, and in his vast domains he employs 
five hundred miserable serfs. Gro, soma 
morning, to his house ; there you will find a 
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poor woman beseeching, with tears, a oold, 
proud man, who repulses her. That man 
is Staszio ; that woman, his sister. Ought 
not the haughty giver of palaces, the builder 
of pompous statues, rather to employ him- 
self in protecting his oppressed serfs, and 
relieving his destitute relative ? " 

The young man began to reply, but no 
one would listen to him. Sad and dejected 
at hearing one who had been to him a true 
and 'generous friend so spoken of, he went 
to his humble lodging. Next morning, he 
repaired at an early hour to the dwelling 
of his benefactor. There he met a woman 
weeping and lamenting the inhumanity of 
her brother. This confirmation of what 
the priest had said, inspired the young man 
with It fixed determination. It was Staszic 
who had placed him at college, and supplied 
him with the means of continuing there. 
Now, he would reject his gifts ; he would 
not accept benefits from a man who could 
look unmoved at his own sister^s tears. 

The learned minister, seeing his favorite 
pupil enter, did not desist A*om his occupa- 
tion, but, continuing to write, said to him : 
*• Well, Adolphe, what can I do for you 
to-day? If you want books, take them 
out of my library ; or instruments, order 
them, and send me the bill. Speak to me 
freely, and tell me if you want any thing." 

— " On the contrary, sir, I come to thank 
you for your past kindness, and to say that 
I must in future decline receiving your 
gifts.'*^— " You are, then, become rich?" 

— " I am as poor as ever." — "And your 
college?" — "I must leave it." — "Im- 
possible ! " cried Staszic, standing up, and 
fixing his penetrating eyes on his visitor. 
*' You are the most promising of all our 
pupils. It must not be ! " 

In vain the young student tried to con- 
ceal the motive of his conduct; Staszic 
insisted on knowing it. " You wish," said 
Adolphe, " to heap favors on me, at the 
expense of your suffering family." The 
powerful minister could not conceal his 
emotion. His eyts filled with tears, and 
he pressed the young man's hand warmly, 
as he said : <* Dear boy, always take heed 



to this counsel — * Judge nothing bkvou 
THE TIME.' Ere the end of life arrives, 
the purest virtue may be soiled by vice, 
and the bitterest calumny proved to be 
unfounded. My conduct is, in truth, an 
enigma which I can not now solve ; it is the 
secret of my life." Seeing the young mtfn 
still hesitate, he added : " Keep an account 
of the money I give you ; consider it as a 
loan ; and when, some day, through labor 
and study, you find yourself rich, pay the 
debt by educating a poor, deserving student. 
As to me, wait for my death, before you 
judge my life." 

During fifty years Stanislas Staszic al- 
lowed malice to blacken his actions. He 
knew tKe time would come when all Poland 
would do him justice. On the 20tli' of 
January, 1826, thirty thousand mourning 
Poles flocked around his bier, and sought 
to touch the pall, as though it were some 
holy, precious relic. 

The Bussian army could not comprehend 
the reason of theliomage thus paid by the 
people of Warsaw to this illustridus man. 
His last testament fully explained the rea- 
son of his apparent avarice. ' His vast 
estates were divided into five hundred por- 
tions, each to become the property of a 
free peasant — his former serf. A school, 
on an admirable plan and very extended 
scale, was to be established for the instruc- 
tion of the peasants* children in different 
trades. 

A reserved fund was provided for the 
suocor of the sick and aged. A stoall, 
yearly tax, to be paid by the liberated serfs, 
was destined for purchasing, by de^ees, 
the freedom of their neighbors, condemned, 
as they had been, to hard and thankless 
toil. After having thus provided for his 
peasants, Staszic bequeathed six hundred 
thousand florins for founding a model hos- 
pital ; and he left a considerable sum 
toward educating poor and studious youths. 
As for his sister, she inherited only the 
same allowance which he had given her 
yearly during his life ; for she was a person 
of careless, extravagant habits, who dissi- 
pated foolishly all the money she received. 
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A strange fate was that of Stanislas 
Staszio. A martyr to calumny during his 
life, after death his memory was blessed 
and revered by the multitudes whom he 
had made happy. 




TREATMENT OF SCHOLARS. 

IHILDREN under eight years 
of age should not usually be 
confined to the school-room 
more than one hour at a time, 
nor more than four hours in a 
day. These hours should afford considera- 
ble diversity of employments, so as to 
enable the child to change his posture fre- 
quently, and to be more or less upon his 
feet, and also to change the subject of 
thought so that the mind shall not be occu- 
pied by one subject too long or too in- 
tensely. 

Intensity should be carefully avoided; 
it leads directly to disease of the brain, 
which often, probably, -arises from this 
cause. Precocity is generally the result 
of disease of this organ, either functional 
or organic. The former may be cured by 
timely attention ; the latter exhibits itself 
in epilepsy or an imbecility of mind, or 
proves fatal by the occurrence of inflam- 
mation or comiilsion. Watchfulness can 
not begin too early to guard against evils 
fraught with misery to the future. 

If a child exhibits any symptoms of 
precocity, it should be immediately taken 
from books and permitted to ramble and 
play in the open air, or engage in manual 
labor, and such amusements as will give 
rest to the mind, and health and vigor to 
the body. 

The recess of school, for the children of 
eight years and under, should be long, the 
play active, and even noisy, — for the lungs 
acquire strength by exercise, as well as the 
muscles, — and every child should be re- 
quired to unite in the sports of play-time. 
Fifteen minutes is a short time for recess ; 
half an hour is better, particularly in sum- 
mer. 

During recess, the school-room ought to 



be thrown open in warm weather, and 
the windows dropped a little way in the 
cold weather, so as thoroughly to ventilate 
the apartments. We have hardly learned 
yet that pure air is as important to health 
and life as good nourishment and pure 
water. 

In school regulations, regard is usually 
paid to mental and moral improvement 
only. We forget that we have bodies, the 
preservation and training of which are not 
less necessary to the young than the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Without health, we 
can have little enjoyment ; with it, we can 
learn all that is necessary with ease, if we 
are not in too great hast^. No limit is 
given to the age in which the vigorous and 
healthy can acquire useful knowledge. 

It is of little use to make great acquire- 
ments, if, in doing so, we sow the seeds of 
disease, which will destroy the happiness 
and usefulness of life. — S. B. Woodwakd. 




WRITING COMPOSITION. 

AURA came to her in- 
structor, and wished to be 
excused from writing a 
composition which had 
y been required of her. The 
instructor inquired : Why 
do you wish me to excuse you, Laura ? 

Laura, I don't know what to write ; I 
can not write any thing fit to be seen. 

Instructor. Well, Laura, we will con- 
verse about it. Do you wish to be excused 
from spelling, reading, or writing? 
Laura, No, sir. 

lust. Why not from these, as well as 
from writing a composition ? 

Laura, They are easy ; and, besides, we 
could not do without a knowledge of them. 
Inst, Could you always read, Laura 7 
Laura, No, sir. 

Inst. How is it that you can read now? 
Laura, I have learned to read. 
Inst, How long were you in trying to 
learn, before you could read with ease ? 

Laura, I do not know ; it was a long 
time. 



OLD CHRISTMAS. 
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In$t, Did you tell the teacher that yoa 
wished to be excused, and that you never 
could learn, and that you could ^ot read in 
a way fit to be heard ? 

Laura, No, I did not. 

Inst, I saw you knitting and sewing, the 
other day ; could you always knit and sew 7 

Laura. I could not. 

Inst. How, then, can you do so now ? 

Laura. Because I have learned how to 
do both. 

Inst. How did you learn ? 

Laura. By trying. 

Inst. Did you ever tell your mother she 
must excuse you from knitting and sewing, 
because you did not know how, and could 
not sew or knit fit to be seen ? 

Laura, I did not. 

Ijtst. Why did you not ? 

Laura. I knew, if I did not keep trying, 
I never could learn, and so I kept on. 

Inst. Do you think it is necessary to 
know how to write letters, and to express 
ourselves properly when writing? 

Laura. O, yes, sir ! 

Inst. You expect to have occasion to 
write letters, do you not ? 

Laura, I presume I shall, for I have 
written to my brother and cousin already. 

Insi. Then you think, if I should aid 
you in learning to write a letter or other 
piece of composition properly, that I should 
do you a great benefit. 

Laura. I suppose, sir, you would. 

Inst. Is it right for me to benefit you 
and the school as much as I can ? 

Laura, I suppose, sir, you ought to aid 
us all you can. 

Inst. Should I do right, if I neglect the 
means which will benefit you ? 

Laura, No, sir. 

Inst. Now I will answer you. You 
asked if I would excuse you from writing. 
I will do so, if you think I could be justi- 
fied in neglecting to benefit you as much as 
I can. If yon can say, sincerely, that you 
believe it is my duty to do wrong to the 
school, by indulging them in neglecting 
what they ought to learn, then I will com- 
ply with your request. 



Laura frankly acknowledged that tho 
teacher ought not to excuse her from this 
exercise. — S. B. Hall. 



OLD CHRISTMAS. 

Now, he who knows old Christmas, 

He knows a oarle of worth ; 
For he is as good a fellow 

As any upon the earth ! 

He oomee warm cloaked and coated, 
And buttoned up to the chin ; 

And soon as he comes a-nigh the door, 
*T will open and let him in 

We know that he will not fkil us, 
So we sweep the hearth up clean ; 

We set him in the old arm-diair. 
And a cushion whereon to lean. 

And with sprigs of holly and ivy 
We make the house look gay ; 

Just out of an old regard to him, — 
For it was his ancient way. 

He comes with a cordial voice. 

That does one good to hear ; 
He shakes one heartily by the hand. 

As he hath done many a year. 

And after the little children 

He asks in a cheerfiil tone. 
Jack, Kate, and little Annie, — 

He remembers them every one ! 

What a fine old fellow he is ! 

With his fiMulties all as clear. 
And hi? heart as warm and lii^ht. 

As a man in his fortieth year ! 

What a fine old fellow, in troth ! — 
Not one of your griping eWes, 

Who, with plenty of money to spare. 
Think only about themselves. 

Not he ! for he loveth the children. 

And holiday begs fer all ; 
And comes with his pockets fiill of gifts. 

For the great ones and the small ! 

And he tells us witty old stories, 
And singeth with might and main ; 

And we talk of the old man*s visit 
Till the day that he comes again ! 

MABT HOWITT. 



So should we live, that every hour 
May die, as dies the natural flower — 
A self-reviving thing of power ! 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of flitare good and fhture meed. 
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THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER'S STORY. 

' ANY years ago, when I 
taught a district school, 
I adopted it. as a princi- 
ple to give as few rules 
to scholars as possible. 1 
had, however, otie stand- 
ing rule, which was, " Strive under all cir- 
cumstances to do right ; '* and the text of 
right, under all circuiifi8ta,nce8, was the 
Golden Rule, " All thfngs whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do you 
even so unto them." If an offense was 
committed, it was my invariable practice 
to ask, ** Was it right? was it as you would 
be done by?'' 

All my experience and observatiota have 
convinced me that no act of a pupil ought 
to be regarded as an offense, utttess it be 
such when measured by the standard of the 
Golden Rule. ' During the last year of my 
teaching, the only tests I ever applied to an 
act of which it was necessary to judge 
were those of the above questions. By 
this course I gained many important ad- 
vantages. 

In the first place, the plea " You have 
not made any rule against it," which for a 
long time was a terrible burden to me, lost 
all its power. In the second place, by 
keeping constantly before the scholar, as a 
standard of action, the single text of right 
and wrong, as one which he was to apply 
for himself, I was enabled to ciiltivate in 
him a deep feeling of personal responsibil- 
ity. In the third place, I got a stronger 
hold on his fefefings, and acquired a new 
power of cultivating and directing them. 
In the fourth place, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him becomembre truthful, honest, 
trustworthy, and manly, in his intercourse 
with me, with his friends, and with his 
schoolfellows. 

Once, however, I was sadly puzzled by 
an application of the principle by one of 
my scholars, George Jones, a large boy, 
who, partly through a false feeling of honor, 
and partly' through a feeling of sttibbom- 
ness, refused to give me some information. 
The circumstances were these : 



A scholar had played some trick which 
interrupted the exercises. As was my cus- 
tom, I called on the one who had done the 
mischief to come forward. As no one 
started, I repeated the request, but with no 
succe^. Finding that the culprit would 
not confess his guilt, I asked George if he 
knew who committed the offense. '* I did 
not do it," was the reply. — " But do you 
know who did ? " — " Yes, sir." — '« Who 
was it?" — "I do not wish to tell." — 
** But you must tell. It is my duty to ask, 
and yours to answer me." — "I can not do 
it," said Greorge, firmly. — «« Then you must 
stop with me after school." 

He stopped, as requested; but nothing 
which I could urge would induce him to 
reveal any tiling. At last, out of patienoe 
with what I believed to be the obstinacy 
of the boy, I said, " Well, George, I have 
borne with you as long as I can, and you 
must either tell me or be punished." 

With a triumphant look, as though con- 
scious that he had cornered me by an appli- 
cation of my favorite rule, he replied, " I 
can't tell you, because it would not be 
right. The boy would not like to have me 
tell of him, and I *11 do as I 'd be done by." 

A few years earlier, I should have deemed 
a reply thus given an insult, and should 
have resented it accordingly ; but experi- 
ence and reflection had taught me the folly 
of this, and that one of the most important 
applications of my ofl-quoted rule. was, to 
judge of the nature of others as I would 
have them judge of mine. Yet, fi^r the 
moment, I was staggered. His plea was 
plausible ; he might be honest in making it. 
I did not see in what respect it was falla- 
cious* I felt that it would not do to retreat 
from my position, and suffer the offender to 
escape ; and yet, that I should do a great 
injustice by compelling a boy to do a thing 
if he really believed it to be-wrqng. 

After a little pause, I said, **Well, 
George, I do not wish to do any thing 
which is wrong, or which conflicts with 
your golden rule. We will leave this for 
to-night, and perhaps you will alter your 
mind before to-morrow." 



AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF INSECTS. 
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I saw him privately before school, and 
fbtind him more firm in his refusal than ever. 
After the devotional exercises of the morn- 
ing, I began to question the scholars, as 
was mj wont, on various points of duty ; 
and gradually led the conversation to the 
Golden Rule. 

** Who," I asked, *< are the persons to 
whom, as the members of this school, you 
ought to do as you would be done by? 
Your parents, who support and send you 
here? your schoolmates, who are engaged in 
the same work with yourselves ? the citi- 
leoB of the town, who by taxing themselves 
raise money to pay the expenses of this 
school? the sohool-committee, who take so 
great an interest in your wel&re? your 
teacher 7 or the scholar who carelessly or 
wilfully commits some offense against good 
order ? *' A hearty " yes " was responded 
to every question except the last, at which 
they were silent. 

Then addressing George, I said : *< Yes- 
terday I asked you who had committed a 
certain offense. You refused to tell me, 
because you thought it would not be doing 
ha you would be done by. I now wish yQu 
to reconsider the subject. On one side are 
your parents, your schoolmates, the citizens 
of this town, the school-committee, and 
your teacher, all deeply interested in every 
thing affecting the prosperity of this school ; 
on the other side is the boy who, by this 
act, has shown himself ready to injure all 
these. To which party will you do as yon 
would be done by?" 

Afler a moment*s pause, he said : ** To 
the first. It was William Brown who did 
it." My triumph, or rather the triumph 
of principle, was complete ; and the lesson 
was as deeply felt by the other members 
of the school as by him for whom it was 
specially designed. — PaoF. Bobert Alltn. 



PaovKRBS. — Less of your courtesy, and 
more of your coin. Lying rid^s on debt's 
back. Much coin, much care ; much meat, 
much malady. Men may be pleased with 
a jester, but they never enteem him. Never 
speak to deceive, nor listen to betray. 




AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF INSECTTS ♦ 
A!r a meeting of the most infiuential of 
the insect tribes, it was proposed to open 
a grand exhibition for the works of all 
classes. This proposition was seconded by 
Mr. Spinner, the spider; and Mr. Bustle 
Buzz, the blue-bottle, and Mr. Burrow, the 
mole-cricket, having each in an eloquent 
speech supported the motion, it was agreed 
to unanimously, every insect present prom- 
ising to furnish its portion in aid of the 
great design. 

The next point to be discussed was the 
place most suitable for the exhibition. This 
gave rise to much agitation. Mr. Sweet, 
the honey-bee, wanted to erect an edifice 
of wax, with a distinct cell for each exhib- 
itor ; but he was opposed by Mr. Snooze, 
the drone, on the grounds that it would 
take a lifetime to accompliah the undertak- 
ing, besides requiring too much labor to 
please the class to which he belonged. Mr, 
Busy, the ant, suggested the formation of a 
subterraneous excavation, which he said 
would be a plan attended with much ad- 
vantage, as by it the parties could be pro- 
tected from the heat of the sun and the 
influence of the atmosphere. This idea 
was received with great satisfaction by Mr. 
Burrow, the mole-cricket; and he obligingly 
offered his services in constructing galleries 
and apartments of superior size, remarking 
that Mr. Busy could assist in the formation 
of the small passages, and in the removal 
of the rubbish. 

Mr. Bustle Buzz, the blue-bottle, stren- 
uously opposed this scheme, wisely observ- 
ing that, although his friends Messrs. Bur- 
row and Busy might feel quite at home 
under ground, yet he, and the class he 
represented, would be decidedly out of their 

* We fnwt tills Itreljr arUelc win lead many of oar yoaiiK 
readers to make themselves aoqualnted with the wonders 
of Insect life. 
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element. If he might be allowed to make 
a proposition, he would say, occupy a por- 
tion of the superb Azure Palace, already 
in existence, and which was erected before 
any of the assembled party were called 
into being. This speech was greatly ap- 
plauded, and Sir Harry Highflier, the em- 
peror butterfly, saying he was well ac- 
quainted with a situation every way fit for 
the purpose, the proposal was agreed to 
without any more discussion. 

As soon as the arrangements for occupy- 
ing the area selected by Sir Harry High- 
flier were completed, each exhibitor was 
requested to forward his contributions to 
the care of Messrs. Sweet and Busy, who 
undertook to classify the articles, apportion- 
ing to each its allotted space. 

In the locomotive department were some 
curious stilts, sent by the firm of Stride 
and Stumble, of the crane flies ; also some 
apparatus for facilitating the game of leap- 
frog, by Messrs. Hop and Go-forward, of 
the grasshoppers. Mr. Airy, the gossamer 
spider, contributed a novel kind of jaunting 
car, formed of minute threads rolled to- 
gether, and extremely buoyant, on which 
the luxurious possessor could float in the 
atmosphere, and glide joyously over the 
meadows and fields in the bright sunshine. 

In the next compartment were the vari- 
ous contrivances used for habitations and 
shelter among the insect tribes. Mr. Sweet, 
the hon^-bee, sent a magnificent palace 
of wax, separated into many divisions, with 
royal cells fit for a queen ; others, of smaller 
dimensions, suited to the wants of royal con- 
sorts ; and some, still less, for the accom- 
modation of the majority of her majesty's 
loyal subjects ; also a proper number of 
apartments in which the supplies of bread 
and honey could be retained till required 
for use. 

Gosy and Snug, the leaf-rolling caterpil- 
lars, exhibited many tents of different 
shapes and various sizes, capable of with- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, 
and formed of the leaves of the hazel, oak, 
lilac, and nettle. Mr. Spoiler, the clothes- 
moth, forwarded a fine specimen of his 



handiwork, made from the best coat of a 
miser. Mr. Spinner, the spider, contrib- 
uted a nest, beautifully soft and conveni- 
ently large, which, by being placed in the 
comer of a high cornice, bad for three 
weeks escaped the vigilance of the house- 
maid. Sir Harry Highflier, the emperor 
butterfly, sent the flask-shaped dormitory 
occupied by himself whilst in a state of 
quiescence. 

Messrs. Testy and Sting, of the wa^p 
family, forwarded a domicile of large di- 
mensions, in which were several stories, 
varying in size, supported one on another 
by pillars, and suspended to the roof by one 
of unusual strength ; these were inclosed 
in a globular covering, displaying great 
skill and ingenuity in the execution. They 
also furnished some of the raw material, 
consisting of the stump of an old apple- 
tree, and a specimen of the powerful pin- 
cers used to cut it up and by mastication 
prepare it for use. 

Mr. Sofl, the Silkworm, contributed a 
habitation formed of bright yellow silk, 
beautifully smooth, impervious to draught, 
and in which he proposed to doze away no 
inconsiderable portion of his existence. 
Mr. Twine, the caddis-fly, exhibited a Very 
picturesque aquatic grotto, made of small 
stones and tiny shells, fastened together by 
silken cords. 

The compartment in which the greatest 
ingenuity and skill were developed, and 
which excited the keenest emulation among 
the exhibitors, was that devoted to the 
abodes of the rising generation. This al«) 
attracted the attention of all the matronly 
frequenters of the exhibition. Amongst 
the most noticeable of these structures was 
the section of a subterrannous cave-like 
nest, with part of the entrance-passage, for- 
warded by the help-mate of Mr. Burrow, 
the mole-cricket. Mrs. Tidy, the uphol- 
sterer bee, exhibited a model nursery ; in 
shape it resembled a Florence flask, and 
the interior being made perfectly smooth, 
was lined with a brilliant scarlet drapery 
procured from the flowers of the field poppy. 
In this luxurious abode was room for a suf- 



HARVEST HO^fE. 
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fioient qaantitj of honey and pollen to 
noarish Mr. Tidy's yoang heir. 

Mrs. Hum, the gnat, sent a cluster of 
eggs formed with great care and skill, in 
the shape of a boat, and equally buoyant, 
eiich egg being placed with the aperture 
downwards, to enable its occupant to quit 
it with ease, and enter at once into the 
liquid element it was to inhabit during the 
two first stages of its existence. Mrs. Hum 
also exhibited some ingenious apparatus for 
securing the amount of atmospheric air 
required to sustain life whilst under water. 
These contrivances varied much in detail, 
being at one period attached to the tail 
of the insect, at another to the head. 

Mr. Bright, the lantern-fly, contributed 
a beautiful specimen of natural light in the 
form of a lantern, which was exhibited with 
almost magical effect. Mrs. Spangle, the 
glow-worm, forwarded a lamp, which being 
placed, of a calm summer's evening, on a 
mossy bank, would prove an object of great 
attraction to any idler in the vicinity. 

Messrs. Sparkle and Sprack, the fireflies, 
exhibited a design for an illumination taken 
from the tropical forests, and composed of 
a number of fireflies sporting in and out 
between the luxuriant foliage of their native 
woods. 

Messrs. Chirrup and Hop, of the cricket 
family, contributed some musical instru- 
ments of curious construction, and capable 
of emitting a sound peculiar to the genus 
of which it is a distinguishing mark. Her 
majesty, the reigning queen of the bee 
tribe, exhibited the silvery pipe which con- 
ferred on her the power of quelling the 
most uproarious proceedings of her gener- 
ally quiet and orderly subjects. 

Mr. Cheatum, the ant-lion, forwarded a 
pitfall, constructed with great labor and 
rikill, in the form of a circular cone, and 
in which, by adopting the principle of the 
sliding scale, he proposed securing enough 
prey to satisfy his appetite. 

Catchum & Co., of the geometric spiders, 
contributed a beautiful net, composed of 
threads radiating from the center, and 
crossed at regular intervals by circular lines 



of the same materials. In this elaborately 
worked trap the wily possessor would en- 
tangle the unwary insect, which, being de- 
ceived by its brilliancy on a dewy morning, 
and wishing to take advantage of the reflect- 
ive properties of the numerous gems with 
which it was radiant to aid him in bedeck- 
ing himself, would advance too near its 
treacherous precincts, and become irrecov- 
erably entangled in its meshes. 

Many other contributions were well 
worthy of notice, but the limit of the 
present paper prevents our particularizing 
them. 




HARVEST HOME. 

Hark ! from woodlands far away. 
Sounds the merry roundelay ; 
Now across the russet plain 
Slowly moves the loaded wain. 

Greet the reapers as they come, — 

Happy, happy harvest home ! 

Never fear the wintry blast. 
Summer suns will shine at last ; 
See the golden grain appear — 
See the produce of the year. 

Greet the reapers as they come, — 

Happy, happy harvest home ! 

Children, join the jocund ring ; 

Young and old, come forth and sing ; 

Stripling blithe and maiden gay. 

Hail the rural holiday. 
Greet the reapers as they come, — 
Happy, happy harvest home ! 

Peace and plenty be our lot. 
All the pangs of war forgot ; 
Strength to toil, and ample store, 
Bless our country evermore. 
Greet the reapers as they come, — 
Happy, happy harvest home ! 



Proverbs. — Learning is wealth to tlic 
poor, and an ornament to the rich. Let 
pleasures be ever so innocent, the excess is 
criminal. Light griefs are loquacious. Let 
not the tongue forerun the thought. 
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RACES ON THE ICE. — FIELD FLOWERS. 



RACES ON THE ICE. 

Ax the commencemetit of winter, says 
Anoolot, a French writer, they trace on ^he 
ice the road that leads from St. Petersbarg 
to Gronstadt, and which is indicated by 
landmarks raised on either side. From 
league to league, one finds well-warmed 
sentry-boxes, where sentinels are placed, 
who, in foggy weather, keep up fires at cer- 
tain intervals, and ring bells, the prolonged 
sound of which animates and guides the 
traveler. About the middle of the route 
a restaurateur is established. 

The immense multitude of persons, of all 
ages and both sexes, enveloped in their 
large fur pelisses, and gliding with indiffer- 
ence over the fragile surface that separates 
them from the deep, offers a strange spec- 
tacle to the inhabitants of more southern 
(k>un tries, and occasions in their minds a 
dread unknown to the people of the north. 

But it is when the races with the 
"boners," a kind of sledge made with boats, 
have commenced, that more especially the 
Cronstadt road presents a most animated 
spectacle. These ** boners " are constructed 
of boats fixed on two iron plates resembling 
those of skates; a third piece of iron is fitted 
under the rudder ; benches for the travelers 
are arranged around this crafl, which carries 
one or two and sometimes three masts. 
These vessels, equipped with various rigging 
and ornamented with flags of different col- 
ors, being propelled by the ¥nnd, which 
at this season blows with violence, and 
under the direction of skillful guides, fly 
along with incredible rapidity. The pale- 
looking sun pours down upon them his rays, 
which convey no warmth. The sails ex- 
pand, the wind rises, and the vessels dash 
on ; while the sailors by varied maneuvers 
strive to outstrip one another ; and thus, in 
less than an hour, a distance of ten leagues 
is accomplished. 

Peter the Great was very fond of these 
races on the ice, and his great foresight 
knew how to turn them to good account: pur- 
suing without intermission the design which 
his genius had formed, namely, of train- 
ing seamen, and fearing that in the inac- 



tion of a long winter the men whom he had 
initiated in the secrets of maneuvering Tea- 
sels should lose the advantage of his instmo- 
tions, he exercised them in this manner; 
and on a solid ocean, so to speak, furnished 
them with that experience which they after- 
wards displayed on the stormy seas. 




FIELD FLOWERS. 

Flowkbs of the field, how meet ye i 

Man*8 frailty to portray ; 
Blooming so fair in moming*8 beam. 

Passing at eve away ! 
Teach this, and, ! though brief your reign. 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not Ut« in vain. 

Go, form a monitory wreath 

For youth *s untliinking brow ; 
Go, and to busy manhood breathe 

What most he shrinks from now ; 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread. 
And tell him of the silent dead. 

But whilst to thoughtless ones and gay 

Ye breathe these truths severe. 
To those who droop in pale decay 

Have ye no word of cheer ? 
0, yes ! ye weave a double spell, 
And death and life betoken welL 

Go, then, where, wrapt in fear and gloom, ' 
Fond hearts and true are signing. 

And deck with emblematic bloom 
The pillow of tlie dying ; 

And softly speak, nor speak in vain. 

Of your long sleep and broken chain ; 

And say that He who from the dust 

Recalls the slumbering flower. 
Will surely foil not those who trust 

His OMftsy and his pow«r ; 
Will save from the corrupting worm. 
For higher life, the immortal germ ! 



Which. travels at the greatest speed, 
heat or cold? Heat; because you can 
easily catch cold. 



NIGHT REVKALS WIT \T DAY C;;NCrA:^. 
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HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 

The citj of Heidelberg, containing about 
thirteen thousand inhabitants, lies in one 
of the most beautiful parts of Germany, 
on the left bank of the River Neckar. It 
is situated between the river and the moun- 
tains, \Yhich here form the eastern bound- 
ary of the valley of the Rhine. From 
one of these iftountain^-, t^yo thousand feet 
high, and culled Konigstuhl, on the summit 
of which a lofty tower has been erected, 
there is a magnificent view of the most 
beautiful scenery in Gorm any. The castle, 
of which we give a picture, stands on the 
lower part of this mountain, and has re- 
mained a ruin, but a magnificent one, since 
1704, when it was struck by lightning and 
rxiiidered wholly uninhabitable. In the 
cellar under it is the celebrated Heidelberg 
tun, whirh, though smaller than several of 
the London porUn*-vats, is the largest wine- 
cask in the world, being thirty-six feet in 
length, twenty-six feet in diameter, and 
capable of holding eight hundred hogs- 
heads. 

Heidelberg is rich in public walks. The 
gardens around the castle are well laid out, 
i\n\ at cvory turn present the finest views 
of the Neokar, and t!ie fertile and richly- 



wooded valley through which it winds to 
join the Rhine. The town is chiefly cele- 
brated for its university, which was founded 
in 1386. The university buildings, no v/ay 
remarkable, stand in a small square in the 
center of the town. In a separate buihl- 
ing is the university library, which contains 
one hundred and fifty thousand volumes 
and several manuscripts. The streets of 
the town are gloomy and narrow. Its chief 
trade is in raw tobacco, oil, refined wax, 
leather, paper, and surgical and musical 
instruments ; it also has breweries and 
tobacco factories. 



NIGHT RFA'EALS WHAT DAY CONCEALS. 
MvsTERiou3 Night ! when our first parent knew 

Tlicc from report divine an<l heard thy name. 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet *neAth a curtain of translucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with tlic host of heaven came, 
And, lo I creation widened in man's view. 

AVho could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 
Within thy beams, sun ! or who could find. 

Whilst ily and leaf and insect stoorl revealed, 
That to such count'e>s oris thou raad'st us blind ? 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 

If Tght cm thus d ceivo, wherefore not life? 
15l-^xco Wiiirr™ 
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DISCOURTESY PUNISHED. 

Charactebs. — Edwin Rookb, Chabues Dbsmond, 
Mb. Hawkiits. 

Enter Edwin and Chablks, at opposite aidee. 

Edwin, Well, schoolfellow, I start for 
Philadelphia this afternoon. 

Charles, Ton 're in luck, Edwin. 

Edwin, That remains to be seen. I 
carry the best of letters to Mr. Hawkins, 
the head of the great house of Hawkins 
&Co. 

Charles. One of oar merchant princes, 
I suppose. 

Edwin. Rather an odd one, I am told ; 
eccentric, impulsive, and all that. I don't 
like eccentric people. But I have never 
seen old Hawkins yet ; so I '11 not prejudge 
him. 

Charles. He has an enviable reputation 
for integrity. His word is as good as his 
bond. 

Edvnn. So they say. My old man tried 
to make him commit himself in my favor, 
but he would n't do it. He says he '11 take 
me« if he likes me — not without. 

Charles. Whom do you mean by your 
old man ? 

Edwin. The governor, to be sure — my 
father. Don't you call yours the old man ? 

Charles. Never. I would not speak of 
him by any name less dear or respectful 
than that of father. 

Edwin. Good boy! You alwajrs were 
a prig, Desmond. At school we used to 
call you Miss Nancy. 

Charles, Did I resent it? 

Edunn. No; but you knocked down 
Long Parkins, who first gave you the nick- 
name. 

Charles. Not for the nickname, however, 
but because there was no other way of de- 
fending an old apple-stall woman, whose 
little stock in trade he was trying to upset. 

Edwin. Long Parkins never called you 
Miss Nancy after that. 

Charles, I dare say not; I certainly 
did n't mind it, if he did. 

Edvnn. You're a queer fellow, Des- 
mond. Why don't you go into a store? 

Charles. To be irank, I ean't afford to 



go into one of these large establishments, 
like that of Hawkins & Co., where for sev- 
eral years you get nothing in the way of 
salary, and are expected to find yourself. 

Edunn. But they say, if old Hawkins 
takes a liking to a fellow, he will do any 
thing for him. I mean to get the blind 
side of him, — humor him, you know, — 
and then my promotion will be rapid and 
sure. 

Charles. I fancy that the best way to 
win his regard will be to show him that you 
are faithM and true — above all meanness 
and disguise ; that you — 

Ediffin. Now, don't begin lecturing, old 
fellow ! Beserve those remarks for your 
virgin discourse before the Mercantile tA* 
brary Association. I know just what yon 
are going to say. Look you, Desmond, 
when I get to be a member of the house 
of Hawkins & Co., and drive my' span of 
horses down Chestnut-street, perhaps I 
will — 

Enter Mb. Hawkins, vfUh a toh^i m hit hand. 

Hawkins. Excuse me for interrupting 
you, young gentlemen, but shall you be 
standing here five minutes? 

Edvnn. Shall I be standing here ? Pray, 
what 's that to you ? 

Hawk. I thought, if you lirould be kind 
enough to keep an eye on my horse yonder, 
I would do as much for you, if I ever had 
a chance. 

Edvnn. You would do as much for me ' 
Do you imagine, old fellow, that I am 
likely ever to call upon you to do any thing 
for me? 

Hawk. There 's no knowing. A mouse 
once served a lion, you remember. But, if 
you are not going to be here, I will get 
some one else to attend to my horse. 

JEklvrin, As I am waiting for an omni- 
bus, I am likely to be here five, six, ten 
minutes ; but I am no hostler, friend, and 
am not accustomed to holding horses. 

Hawk. Bless you, he needs no holding. 
I merely want you to see that nobody steps 
in to the chaise and drives off. 

Edvnn. Leave us, leave us, my good 
man. 
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Charles. Sir, I will look after jour horse 
\?ith pleasare. Do not hurrj yourself. I 
oan wait ten miDatee, if jou wish it. 

Hawk. Much obliged, jouog geatleman. 
I shall not be long absent [Exit. 

Edvnn. Why do you encourage such 
cattle? 

Charles. The man made a civil request ; 
why should n*t I oblige him ? 

Edwin. Could n*t yc^u see, by the cut of 
his jib, that he was no gentleman ? 

Charles. I looked at his features, not at 
his clothes. Besides, had he been a hod- 
carrier, it would have been all the same ; 
a pleasure to me to do him a kindness. 

Edwin. Ah, Desmond, with such ple- 
beian notions, you '11 never get on in the 
world ; you '11 never rise to be a member 
of the firm of Hawkins & Co. 
Reenter Hawkins. 

Hawkins. Hullo ! What *s that about 
Hawkins & Co. 7 

Edwin. Really, my friend, I don't know 
what business it is of yours. 

Hawk. Don't be too sure of that. I live 
in Philadelphia, and see old Hawkins every 
day. 

Edwin. Perhaps you are his barber or 
his handcartman. There, go, friend ! your 
horse is getting impatient ; and we have 
had quite enough of your polished society. 

Charles. Speak for yourself, Mr. Rook. 
I have found no fault with the gentleman's 
society. 

Edwin. The gentleman, indeed ! 

Hawk, (to Chablks). What was he 
saying about Hawkins & Co. ? 

Charles. Well, sir, you must know that 
Mr. Rook, now present, is about visiting 
Philadelphia, with letters which will no 
doubt secure him a place in the counting- 
room of Hawkins & Co. 

Hawk. Indeed ! Well, now, let me tell 
him that Hawkins is a queer, capricious 
old fellow, and very uncertain — very. But 
go on. 

Charles. Because I consented to look 
after your horse, my ffiend Rook remarked 
that with such plebeian propensities I could 



never rise to be a member of the firm of 
Hawkins & Co. 

Hawk. I 'm not so sure of that. What 's 
to prevent it? 

Edtoin. Ha, ha, ha ! I think our new 
friend must be president of a bank, at 
least 

Charles (to Hawkins). I fear you are 
disposed to amuse yourself with me, sir. 

Hawk. Not a bit of it! What's to 
prevent your being a candidate for a place 
in the rich man's counting-room ? 

Charles. Ah ! None of my keys will fit 
that opening. In the first place, stranger, 
I want influence ; in the next place, I want 
means. 

Hawk. You shall want neither — nei- 
ther, I say ! I like your looks. You 've 
had a good education, eh? — can write, 
cipher, and keep books ? 

Edwin. He can do all that, and a good 
deal more, old fellow; but what does it 
amount to, if he can't carry such letters as 
that — and that — and that? (Showing 
letters.) 

Hawk. Hawkins has bushels of just such 
every day. A word from me would out- 
weigh them all. 

£</zw«.*That's a likely story! Why, 
Desmond, you really look as if you be- 
lieved him. But a drowning man will 
catch at razors. Don't you see he is quiz- 
zing us ? Who are you, old fellow ? 

Hawk. Allow me to look once more at 
those letters. 

Edtoin (handing letters). Here ! look at 
them. 

Hawk, (opening one). By your leave. 

Edtoin. Hullo ! That letter was sealed. 
Don't you know better than that — to break 
open a private letter? 

Hawk. It is a liberty I am in the habit 
of taking with all the letters addressed to 
John Hawkins. (Reads the letter.) 

Edwin. What do you mean by that? 

Charles (taking him aside). Be quiet, 
Edwin. If I am not greatly mistaken, this 
is Mr. Hawkins himself. 

Edvnn. Impossible ! Who would ever 
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have dreamed of it 7 But it would be just 
like my luck. , 

Hawk, (putting letters into his pocket). 
Well, Mr. Edwiu Rook, I can spare you 
the trouble and expense of making a jour- 
ney to Philadelphia. If the house of 
Hawkins & Co. should ever need your ser- 
vices, you shall hear from me. 

Edwin, What, sir, are ycu Mr. Haw- 
kins? 

Hawk. So my friends tell me, and so I 
believe. 

Edmn. Really, sir, if I had imagined 
such a thing, I would have held your horse 
with pleasure. I hope you will pardon, 
sir, any little want of civility I may have 
shown. Had I known who you were — 

Hawk. Enough, Mr. Rook. Courtesy, 
politeness, readiness to oblige — extended 
not merely to the rich and well-dressed, but 
to the poor and unfriended — these are 
essentials in the house of Hawkins & Co. 
Your insolence to myself I readily over- 
look ; but I can not, in justice to my part- 
ners, take into my counting-room a young 
man who has betrayed his character to me 
in advance in so unfortunate a manner. It 
was not your refusal to oblige me, but the 
manner of your refusal, that revealed 
what I did not like. 

Edwin. lAy father, sir, has been depend- 
ing on your giving me a place. 

Hawk, I am sorry to disappoint him. 
Tell him I will duly answer his letter. (To 
Charles.) As for you, young man, — Des- 
mond, I think he called you, — will you 
oblige me by stepping into my chaise, and 
driving with me to my hotel ? 

Charles. I am at your orders, sir. But 
I hope you will forgive my friend. He is 
an excellent accountant, and you can easily 
cure him of his wrong notions. 

Hawk. I fear not. Come, Mr. Desmond. 
Discourtesy springs from a deeper root than 
a mere wrong notion — from a bad heart. 
Good-morning, Mr. Rook« [Eocit. 

Charles. Cheer up, Edwin. I will plead 
your cause with him. Cheer up. 

\Exit after Hawkins: 

Edwin. Was there ever such luck! 



How shall I explain matters to the gov- 
ernor ? Is n't it a kind of false pretense 
when a man worth a million goes dressed 
like a journeyman bricklayer 7 [Exit. 
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That man should be attracted by glitter- 
ing or gaudy articles, scarcely surprises us. 
The savage must have his ornaments; so 
must the magnate of a mighty empire. To 
the one and to the otber these toys are 
alike valuable, be they in the one case a 
string of shells, or in the other a tiara of 
diamonds. And, could we dive into the 
feelings which alike inspire the savage and 
the civilized, we should doubtless find them 
based upon a deep-rooted, perhaps ar innate 
principle, which has ever operated, and will 
ever operate, in the human mind, namely, 
a love of ornament — a taste, unhappily, 
oflen abused. 

Seeing, then, the gratification whioh man 
experiences from the sight or contemplation 
of objects intrinsically valueless, but pleas- 
ing to the eye, — such as gold and silver, 
gems and pearls, — may we not here pause 
to inquire whether traces of this inwrought 
love of glittering or beautiful things are not 
manifested by some of the animals belong- 
ing to the lower orders of creation 7 In 
short, do any animals exhibit a predilection 
for objects which, from various causes, 
gratify our sense of sight? 

We think we can assume the affirmative, 
although we candidly confess that no theory 
suggests itself to us, on which to explain 
this feeling. For example, the bower-birds 
of Australia pave their summer-houses and 
bowers with snow-white bones and glossy 
shells, and hang upon the twigs, of which 
these bowers are most artfully constructed, 
the gaudiest feathers of paroquets, and of 
other species remarkable for the richness 
of their plumage. 

To the fondness of many other birds for 
shining articles we need scarcely allude. 
The raven, the jackdaw, the magpie, and 
the jay, are notorious examples in point; 
not only do they exhibit a pilfering dispo- 
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sit ion, bat a strong tendency to hide and 
hoard up the articles which they have pur- 
loined, and which can be of no manner of 
use to them. They are, in fact, canning, 
adroit thieves — "the snappers up of un- 
considered trifles," not unfrequently of val- 
uables. Many, in fact, are the thimbles, 
beads, scissors, etc., of which pet magpies 
have deprived their owners ; and these they 
hide in some nook or corner, not from any 
benefit to be derived therefrom, but appar- 
ently for the pleasure of occasionally look- 
ing at them, and again concealing them. 

Many stories have been told of the 
knavery of the magpie — not, perhaps, 
altogether without embellishments and ad- 
ditions, according to the ta.ste of the nar- 
rator. It so happens that we have also a 
story to tell, and that, too, about a magpie. 
"We pledge ourselves to its veracity, without 
the least exaggeration. It is extraordinary, 
but only from a strange coincidence. It 
is as follows : 

Some years since, a pet magpie was kept 
in a state of liberty in the garden and 
about the premises of a reverend gentleman 
(within a few miles from London), whose 
family it greatly amused by its sly tricks, 
cunning, and audacity. One day, the gen- 
tleman missed his silver pencil-case, and, 
though strict search was made, nowhere 
could the lost article be found. Every 
individual in the house was above suspi- 
cion; but the magpie, though it hopped 
into every room, if the door chanced to be 
open, was not taken into the account. 

About two months passed over. At 
length, one afternoon, while the gentleman 
and his family were taking tea in a parlor 
overlooking the garden, a person said, 
" How singular it is that your pencil-case 
should have disappeared so %addenly ! what 
. can have become of it ? *' He answered, in 
a jesting strain, *' Perhaps the magpie can 
tell." The magpie was hopping about the 
room, in attendance as usual, and on the 
look-out for some bit of mischief. No 
sooner, however, were the words said, than, 
having turned up his eye with a cunning 
look, he hopped away into the garden with 



great celerity, traversed a path, and was 
then observed to mount the thick old thatch 
of an out-house, in an adjacent market- 
garden, abutting upon the gentleman's 
garden-wall. Having arrived at a certain 
spot, he began to peg away with his beak 
in a most energetic manner, the party all 
the time watching his proceedings. In a 
short time he drew something forth, with 
which he descended, carrying it in his beak. 
He then regained the path, hurried along 
it, and soon dropped the pencil-case before 
the feet of the astonished observers. 

Do not let it be supposed that we deem 
the bird to have been bewitched, or to have 
understood a word that was uttered. We 
regard the circumstance as one of those 
accidental coincidences which are sometimes 
more startling and unexpected than many 
which are feigned by the romantic novelist. 
Why the bird should have stolen the pencil- 
case (to him a useless article), and why he 
should have hidden it, remembering the 
precise place of its concealment, we can not 
tell. Be this as it may ; he dug it up in 
the way described, and hopped along with 
it, displaying an air of exultation, as if ho 
had performed a capital joke. 

It may be added that, on the discovery 
of this magpie's place of concealment, a 
search was made, and a hoard of purloined 
trifles, some of which had been long missed, 
were recovered; among them were beads, 
thimbles, small scissors, broken tobacco- 
pipes, bits of rag, etc. Like most pets, 
this favorite came to an untimely end ; he 
was drowned in a water-butt. 



It is said that fire was entirely unknown 
to many of the nations of antiquity, and 
even at the present day it is unknown in 
some parts of Africa. The inhabitants of 
the Marion Islands, which were discovered 
in 1551, had no idea of fire, and expressed 
the greatest astonishment on first beholding 
it, believing it to be some living animal, 
which fed on wood. The inhabitants of 
the Philippine and Canary Islands were 
formerly equally ignorant upon the same* 
subject 
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Aud art thou cold and lowly laid, 
Thy foeman's dread, thy people's aid, 
Breadalbane's boast, Clan-Alpine's shade ! 
For thee shall none a requiem say, — 
For thee, who loved the minstrel's lay, 
For thee, of Bothwell's house the stay. 
The shelter of her exiled line ? — 
E'en in this prison-house of thine, 
I '11 wail for Alpine's honored pine ! 

What groans shall yonder yalley fill ! 
What shrieks of grief shall rend yon hill ! 
What tears of burning rage shall thrill. 
When mourns thy tribe thy battles done. 
Thy fall before the race was won. 
Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun ! 
There breathes not cUnsman of thy line. 
But would have given his life for thine. — 
0, woe for Alpine's honored pine ! 

Sad was thy lot on mortal stage ! — 
The captive thrush may brook the cage. 
The prisoned eagle dies for rage. 
Brave spirit, do not scorn my strain ! 
And, when its notes awake again. 
Even she, so long beloved in vain. 
Shall with my harp her voice combine. 
And mix her woe and tears with mine 
To wail Clan-Alpine's honored pine. 

Sib Walter Scott. 



Original. 

D.VMON AND PHINTIAS.* 

Characters. — Dioxrsnjs I. of Syraonse, Damon, 

Phintias. 

Enter Damon and DlORTSms, meeting. 

Dionysitts. Is Damon, the philosopher, 
ready to redeem his pledge ? The hour is 
nigh. No Phintias appears. Thy friend 
has betrayed thee. Why dost thou shake 
thy head? How infatuated the credulity 
that could lead thee to suppose he would 

* The name of Damon'f ftrteod U often erroneously writ- 
een Pytnia: 



return to render up the life for which thou 
standest surety ! Fool ! Hast thou not 
lived long enough to know that such hero- 
isms belong to the dreams of poets, and 
not to the sober realities of life? But 
think not to escape the penalty thou hast 
incurred. Freely hast thou become his 
substitute ; and if thy friend, this eonyicted 
conspirator against my throne, — if Phin- 
tias, — returns not in five minutes, thou 
must die in his stead. 

Damcni, I ask no respite. 

Di. Dost thou believe he will return ? 

Da. Yes. 

Di, The watchmen on the towers have 
scanned with care each avenue that leads 
to Syracuse, and yet no horseman, eager in 
his haste, appears upon the road. Thou 'rt 
fooled. My dear philosopher, didst thou 
suppose that Phintias, once at home, out of 
my jurisdiction, his wife and children round 
him, would come back to lay his head upon 
the block and die — die, because Damon, 
like a simpleton, had pledged his own life 
for his friend's return ? 

Da, He will return in season. Never 
fear. 

Di, He must ride faster, then, than ever 
horseman rode into Syracuse. But, should 
he not return ? 

Da, Why, even then. King Dionysius, 
I would not believe — not for one moment, 
would I — that my friend intended to be- 
tray me. Accidents may happen to the 
best of us. A horse may stumble ; a man 
may be waylaid — prevented. 

Di. When a friend's life is in the scale, 
there should be such precautions as would 
bar out accident. He should have been 
content with naught but certainty. 

Da. No life is certain. What if, in his 
haste, he should have overtasked himself, 
and fallen helpless? 

Di, What if the dread of death should 
have so weakened his knees that he could 
not run ? 

Da, Unkingly sneer! 0! couple not 
the thought of cowardice with Phintias. 
He would abhor a life purchased by treaoh- 
ery. Should he not come — 
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Di, Should he not come 7 He has not 
come I One moment, and the signal for 
thy death sounds in the coui-t-yard. 

Da. Let it sound ! Now do I hope in 
truth he will not come ; for now I know 
that some mischance detains him. He has 
a wife and children ; I have neither. How 
many hearts would be made desolate should 
he be stricken from the living, list ! M« 
few would miss, save Phintias. 

Di. And thou canst trust him still ! In- 
fatuation! Hark! Now summon thy 
philosophy. The signal sounds, and where 
is Phintias? 

EtUer Phixtub. 

PkirUias. Here! 

Da. Returned! My friend! (Thei/ 
embrace). 

Di. {aside). And is it he, in truth? 

Da. Dear Phintias, I began to hope 
some happy chance would keep you back. 
You can not speak. Your breath comes 
painfully. 

Phin. (breathless). A moment — and 
I '11 tell thee. 

Di. {aside). And have I been a skeptic 
all my life in friendship, now to find that 
it exists, a bright reality, in these two 
hearts? 

Phin. O, Damon ! Didst thou mis> 
trust me? Didst thou think that I would 
play thee false ? 

Da. Not for one moment, Phintias ! I 
would have laid my head upon the. block 
as certain of thy truth as I am now. 

Phin. I knew it. Thus it happened. 
My freedman, Hermion, hoping to save my 
life, hamstrung^my horse to stop me in my 
journey. Poor fellow ! T was in fondness 
that he did it, but in my hopeless rage I 
seized the varlet, and would have sent him 
straight to Tartarus from a high cliff, 
whereon we, struggling, stood, had I not 
at the moment spied a traveler on a fresh 
steed, whom forcing to dismount, I took 
his place, and, riding at a gallop till the 
.horse dropped lifeless, I rushed on, the rest 
of the way on foot, and here I am — and 
thou, my friend, art safe ! 



Di. {aside). Now do I feel as if ^ were 
the king, and I the vassal. 

Da. 0, that my life might purchase 
thine, my friend I 

Phin. Damon, thou 'It be the guardian 
of my children ; for they are young and 
helpless. In that thought lies the sting ! 
But come, my friend, rouse up, and do not 
droop. Remember thine own lessons. 
Hast thou not taught me death is but a 
step to higher life? 

Da. 'T is / should strengthen thee ; yet 
thou, the victim, wouldst give the oonsola- 
lation. 

Phin. And why not? 'Tis J that am 
the gainer. 

Di. Twice has the signal sounded. Are 
you ready ? 

Phin. {after shaking hands with Da- 
mon). Farewell, my friend ! Now, Diony- 
sius, let your officers come forth, for I am 
ready. 

Di. So am not I. 

Da. What mean you, King? 

Di. Phintias, thou hast wronged me, 
but I believe a man so true in friendship as 
thou hast proved will keep his faith with 
kings. Wilt thou no longer plot against 
my throne, should I now spare thy life, and 
give thee back to home and freedom ? 

Phin. That I can promptly promise, 
Dionysius. There shall be no more plots. 
All that I do shall be done openly. 

DL Enough ! Admit me to your friend- 
ship, Damon, Phintias ; for royalty beside 
it seems to pale its ineffectual splendor. 

Da. This clemency — so sudden — so 
unlooked-for ! — 'Count us henceforth the 
humblest of your servants. 

Di. No! Rather say, the nearest of 
my friends ! [Exeunt. 



"What would I give," said Charles 
Lamb, ** to call my mother back to earth, 
for one day, to ask her pardon upon my 
knees for all those acts by which I gave 
her gentle spirit pain ! " Remember this, 
children, and always be kind to your moth- 
ers. 
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Cathedral and Port of Malapi' 

MALAGA. 

Malaga, a seaport city of Spain, capital 
of a province of its own name, lies on a 
bay of the Mediterranean, sixty-five miles 
E. N. E. of Gibraltar. It has a population 
of about seventy thousand. It is built iij. 
the form of an amphitheater, near the base 
of a mountainous range, and is commanded 
by a fine old Moorish castle, perched on a 
pointed rock, and called the Gibralfaro. 
The streets are very narrow, ill-paved, and 
dirty, with high houses built around courts. 
It has a fine promenade, on which are some 
of the best houses in the town. 

The chief public buildings are a splendid 
cathedral, with a spire tliice hundred and 
two feet high ; the bishop's palace, four 
parish churches, five hospitals, the opera- 
house, and custom-house. Malaga is the 
see of, a bishop, the residence of a civil and 
military governor, and the seat of several 
important courts and public oflices. The 
principal manufactures are linen and woolen 
fabrics, sail-cloth, rope, paper, hats, leather, 
and soap ; here also are a royal cigar fac- 
tory, and two extensive iron founderies. 

The harbor, formed by a mole seven 
hundred feet in length, on which is a light- 
house, is capable of holding about four 
hundred and fifty merchant ships, and may 
be entered during any wind. Malaga has 



a large trade in wine ; the other exports 
are olive-oil, figs, almonds, raisins, gnipcF, 
orange-peel, and lemons, sent to Great 
Britain and the United States, witli lead 
and iron from neighboring mines. The 
imports comprise salt fish, iron hoop?, 
bar-iron, nails, woolen, silk and cotton 
fabrics, and colonial produce. 

Malaga is supposed to have been 
founded by the Carthaginians. From 
them it passed to the llomans, under 
whom it became a great and flouii^liing 
city. It was taken by Ferdinand tliu 
Catholic in 1487. It has sufiered se- 
verely, at different epochs, from plague 
and yellow fever. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky. 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields. 
Seems no whei*e to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven. 
And veils the fiiroj-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traivelcr stopped, the courier's ieet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the liouscmates sit 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Come, see the north wind's masonry ! 
Out of an unseen quairy, evermcre 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or ti-ee, or door : 
Speeding, the myriad handed, his wild work. 
So fanciful, bo savage, naught can-s he 
For number or pi"oportion. Modvir.gly. 
On coop or kennel, he hangs Parian wn-aths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to waU, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs ; and, at the gate, 
A tapering turret overtops the work : 
And when his houi-s are numbere<l, and the world 
Is nil his own, retiring, as he were n(»r. 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art, 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone. 
Built in an age, the mad wind's night-work. 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

R. W. Emebson. 



ANECDOTE OF A STARLING. 
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trance of the Kiver Travo into the Baltic, 
and has a fine secure harbor. Traye- 
roundc is a pretty little town, much re- 
sorted to in the bathing season, and has 
a resident population of* twelve hundred. 
Steamers plj from Travemunde to St. 
Petersburg, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, and Stockholm. Small steamers 
convey passengers up the river to Lubeck. 



THE IIOLSTEIN GATE, LUBECK. : 

This picturesque entrance, named the i 
Llolstein Gate, may be seen in Lubeck, one 
of the four free towns of Cxcrmany, lying 
thirty-eight miles north-east of Hamburg, 
and twelve miles from the Gulf of Lubeck, 
a bay in the Baltic, The city was formerly 
surrounded by walls and bastions, which 
have been leveled and converted into pleas- 
ant walks; but it is still entered by four 
gates oF ancient feudal structure, of which 
the Uolstein gate is remarkably beautiful. 

Lubeck is a very clean and cheerful city, 
and has a population of about twenty-six 
thousand. Tlie interior is intersected by 
several broad and straight streets. The 
houses are built of stone. A great number 
of them are in the old-fashioned style, with 
the gable ends toward the street but th^ 
more mo lern are in better taste. 

The conimerce of the city is of consider- 
able importance. Lubeck has eighty ships 
of its own, and the arrivals are about eight 
hundred annually. The principal export 
and import trade is with llussia, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Vessels of nine feet draught 
can come up to Lubeck, where they ent^r 
a spacious basin lined with quays ; larger 
ships discharge their cargoes by lighters at 
Travemunde, which is situated at the en- 



THE FIRST SAW-MILL. 

The old practice in making boards was 
to split up the logs with wedges ; and in- 
convenient as the practice was, it was no 
easy thing to persuade the world that it 
could be done in a better way. Saw-mills 
were first used in Europe in the fifteenth 
century ; but, so late as 1555, an English 
ambassador, having seen a saw-mill in 
France, thought it a novelty which deserved 
a particular description. It is amusing to 
see how the aversion to labor-savin<j ma- 
chineryhas always agitated England. The 
first saw-mill was established by a Dutch- 
man, in 16G3 ; but the public outcry against 
the new-fangled machine was so violent, 
that the proprietor was forced to decamp 
with more expedition than ever a Dutchman 
did before. The evil was thus kept out of 
England for several years, or rather gener- 
ations : but, in 1768, an unlucky timber 
merchant, hoping that after so long a time 
the public would be less watchful of its own 
interest, made a rash attempt to construct 
another mill. The guardians of the public 
welfare, however, were on the alert, and a 
conscientious mob at once collected and 
pulled the mill to pieces. Such patriotic 
spirit could not always last; and now, 
though we have no where seen the fact dis- 
tinctly stated, there is reason to believe 
that saw-mills are ased in England. 



ANECDOTE OF A STARLING. 
As a talker, the parrot has numerous 
rivals among birds native to Britain. 
The magpie, the jay, even the jackdaw, 
may be taught to utter intelligible sen- 
tences ; but all these, and even the parrot 
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himself, must succumb to the starling, whose 
imitative powers are equal to those of any 
other bird, save perhaps the American 
mocking-bird, and who, to the faculty of 
speech, adds the charm of a wild but melo- 
dious song. 

Anecdotes of the starling are not uncom- 
mon ; everybody knows the story of Sterne's 
imprisoned bird, who complained unceas- 
ingly, " I can't get out — I can't get out ; " 
and perhaps most of our readers could 
match that story with another as good. 
But we once fell in with a starling whose 
genius soared far above that of the bird 
of Sterne ; and we will give you an account 
of that memorable interview, in which we 
shall be careful to set down nothing more 
than the simple fact. Thus it was. 

On a day, now many years ago, when we 
happened to require the services of a tonsor, 
we stepped into a barber's shop, in a rather 
retired street of the town where we then 
dwelt. It was verging toward sunset, and, 
the shop-window being darkened with wigs, 
busts, bottled hair-brushes, fronts, pei^i^mes, 
sponges, etc., the contents of the apartment 
were not clearjy visible in the comparative 
gloom. On our opening the door, a voice 
called out : 

" Gentleman wants to be shaved — gen- 
tleman wants to be shaved ! " — ** No," 
said I, " I want my hair cut." — " Gentle- 
man wants to be shaved ! " rang the voice 
again. 

The barber came forward from an inner 
room, saying, " You 're wrong this time, 
Jacob ; " and, drawing up a small blind to 
let in more light, revealed a starling in a 
cage, who, I then saw, had been the sole 
shopkeeper when I entered. 

While I sat under the scissors, the oper- 
ator commenced a conversation with the 
bird. " Come, Jacob, give us a song, now, 
come, Jacob ! " — " Come and kiss me, 
then," said the bird, in accents almost as 
plain as those of a child of six or seven 
years ; " come and kiss me — come and kiss 
me — come and kiss me ! " 

The barber put his lips to the wires of 
the cage, and the bird thrust his bill be- 



tween them, and a succession of loud kisses 
ensued, in which it was not pos^ble to dis- 
tinguish those of the human from the feath- 
ered biped, until the barber had resumed 
his task, when the bird continued kissing 
the air for some minutes. 

" Come, that 's kissing enough, Jacob ; 
now give us a song. Come, * Home, sweet 
home ! * " With that, the barber began whist- 
ling the air ; the starling took it up, acd 
continued it alone to the concluding bar 
of the second strain, whistling it with per- 
fect accuracy up to that point, and then 
breaking into its own wild natural song. 

"Ah! Jacob, Jacob! why don't you 
finish your music? — That 's the way it is, 
sir ; you can't get 'em to sing a whole tune; 
they always go off into their own wild notes 
before they get to the end." 

Jacob now be^n again to insist that I 
wanted shaving, and would only be con- 
vinced to ,the contrary by more kissing. 
When he was quieted, I asked his owner 
how he had succeeded in teaching him so 
effectually. 

" I had him young, sir," he said, ** and 
he had nothing to unlearn when I got him. 
Ever since, he has been my only companion, 
except when customers come in, from morn- 
ing to night. I sit by him nearly all day, 
perhaps weaving a wig, or doing some other 
quiet job ; and I talk to him, and he talks 
to me. Of course I don't teach him one 
thing before he has learned another ; and 
if I was to try to teach him too much, per- 
haps he wouldn't learn any thing. He can 
talk a great deal more than you have yet 
heard, and he '11 speak again presently." 

Of this I had some doubts, as the bird 
was then busy feeding ; but no sooner was 
the cloth removed from my neck, and I rose 
from my seat, than up started Jacob to his 
perch, and began shouting, with the whole 
force of his little lungs : 

"Gentleman, pay your money — gentle- 
man, pay your money — gentleman, pay 
your money !" and he continued to vociferate 
this delicate reminder long after the money 
was paid — as long, indeed, as I continued 
within hearing. 



THE OLD MAN AND THE CONQUEROR. 
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NATURE'S WORDS TO HER PUPIL. 

Bt a river I sat in the sunset 
Wliat murmured the river to me T 
" Let thy life's young tide in the light of love 
glide 
To the sea of eternity." 

A tree o*er my head was waving. 
And what said the old oak-tree T 
" Learn, learn of my shade the weary to aid 
With comfort and sympathy." 

A bird on a bough was singing. 
What caroled the merry bird 7 
** ! teach me to sing hymns of praise to my 
King, 
With in&ncy's earliest word ! " 

A bee came around me buzzing. 
And what said the busy bee? 
** ! let not youth's day pass in idling away. 
Or age will be sad to thee.** 

A rose at my side was blooming. 
What whispered the gentle rose ? 
** With the heart's fresh bloom smile away all the 
gloom 
That care o'er the hearthstone throws.** 

A star came out in the twilight 
What word had the twinkling start 
'* May peace on thee shine Arom the glory divine, 
Where God and the angels are ! *' 



OriglnaL 

THE CJONQUEROR AND THE OLD MAN.* 

Entr' Old Man, followed by the Conqusbor. 

CoTiqueror, What, ho! old man. Are 
you deaf? 

Old Man, Did any one speak? 

CoTiq, I have lost my way. In the ex- 
citement of the chase I became separated 

• See a Trench poem by Beranger for a hint of this dla^ 



from my people. Conduct me out of this 
forest, and I will reward you. 

Old Man. Give me the reward when I 
ask it, and not till then. Lend me your 
arm ; for I have had a long tramp, and am 
tired. (Leans on his staff,) 

Cong. Am I unknown to you ? 

Old Man, I can't say I remember ever 
to have seen you before. But, then, my 
eyesight is none of the best. 

Cong, If my features are not familiar to 
you, my history must be. 

Old Man, Your history? Well, what 
of your history ? Who may you be, and 
where do you belong? 

Canq, For twenty years the world has 
been filled with my glory. 

Old Man, You don't say so ! Glory is 
a fine thing. 

CoTiq. 1 am the great conqueror who has 
subdued so many nations, and whose name, 
as celebrated in peace as in war, makes the 
universe tremble. 

Old Man, Who'd have thought it? And 
I not to have heard of you ! All the world 
of a tremble, and I going about my work 
as if nothing had happened ! Come, now, 
this will be news for my old woman. The 
fact is, friend Conqueror, I have had so 
much to do rooting up these old stumps, 
and getting my potato-patch and my vine- 
yard into bearing, that I have n't had time 
to think much about politics. So I 've 
missed the trembling. 

Canq, What ! You do not know me — 
have never heard of me ! . 

Old Man, Never heard of you till now. 
No offense, I hope. 

Conq, It is more than a year since, con- 
quering this country of yours, I expelled 
your king, and reversed his throne. 

Old Man. The old king and his boys 
have been driven out, have they ? Well, 
this is the first I 've heard tell of it. Did n't 
know that the land had changed masters. 

Conq, Your ignorance amazes me. I 
could not have believed tiiat any sane man 
in the kingdom was unapprized of these 
things. What have you been about, all 
your life? 
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Old Man. Subduing the Roil — making 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. I, too, have been a conqueror ; 
and a hard fight I Ve had of it, what with 
the rocks and the stumps ! I was born in 
this forest, and have lived here, hoy and 
man, these eighty years. 

Canq, Have you any family ? 

Old Man. A wife and a son and daugh- 
ter, six goats and a pig. What more do 
I want? 

Cong. And are you contented? 

Old Man. Why not ? We thank heaven 
every day that we are no worse off. We 
have our health and strength, shelter and 
food. 

Cong. Fortunate old man ! 

Old Man. Now, Mr. Conqueror, if you '11 
lot me lean my arm on your shoulder, I '11 
show you your path. 

Conq. {giving his arm). Lead on. Wealth 
and Power! come read this lesson, and 
learn your true value. Lead on, old man ! 

\Exeii7U.'\ 

JOHN ADAMS AND HIS LATIN. 

John Adams, the second President of the 
United States, used to relate the following 
anecdote : 

** When I was a boy, I used to study the 
Latin grammar; but it was dull, and I 
hated it. My father was anxious to send 
me to college ; and therefore I studied the 
grammar till I could bear it no longer, and, 
going to ray father, I told him I did not 
like study, and. asked for some other em- 
ployment. It was opposing his wishes, and 
he was quick in his answer. * Well, John, 
if Latin grammar does not suit you, you 
may try ditching ; perhaps tJiat will : my 
meadow yonder needs a ditch, and you may 
put by Latin, and try that.' 

" This seemed a delightful change, and 
to the meadow I went. But I soon found 
ditching harder than Latin, and the first 
forenoon was the longest I had ever expe- 
rienced. That day I ate the bread of labor ; 
and right glad was I when night came 
on. That night I made some comparison 



between Latin and ditching, but said not a 
word about it. I dug next forenoon, ami 
wanted to return to Latin at dinner ; but 
it was humiliating, and I could not do it. 
At night, toil conquered pride ; and, though 
it was one of the severest trials I ever had 
in my life, I told my father that, if he 
chose, I would go back to Latin grammar. 
He was glad of it ; and if I have since 
gained any distinction, it has been owing to 
the two days' labor in that abominable 
ditch." 

Boys may learn several important lessons 
from this story. It shows how little they 
oftentimes appreciate their privileges. Those 
who are kept at study frequently think it a 
hardship needlessly imposed on them. The 
opportunity of pursuing a liberal course of 
study is what few enjoy ; and those are un- 
grateful who drag themselves to it as to an 
intolerable task. Youth may also learn 
from this anecdote how much better their 
parents are qualified to judge of these 
things than themselves. If John Adams 
had continued his ditching instead of his 
Latin, his name would not probably have 
been known to us. But, in following the 
path marked out by his parent, he rose to 
the highest honors which the country can 
bestow. 



Verses for the Young. — " It is no tri- 
fling good," says Southey, " to win the ear 
of children with verses, which foster in 
them the seeds of humanity, tenderness, 
and piety ; awaken their fancy, and exer- 
cise pleasurably and wholesomely their 
imaginative and meditative powers. It is 
no trifling benefit to provide a ready mir- 
ror for the young, in which they may see 
their own best feelings reflected, and wherein 
* whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report,' are presented to 
them in the most attractive form. It is no 
trifling benefit to send abroad strains which 
may assist in preparing the l^eart for its 
trials, and supporting it under them." 



THE CHAMELEON. 
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THE KING AND THE PEASANT-GIRL. 

GusTAvus III., King of Sweden, passing 
one morning on horseback through a Tillage 
in the neighborhood of his capital, observed 
a young peasant-girl, of interesting appear- 
ance, drawing water at a fountain Iby the 
wayside. He went up to her and asked her 
for a draught. Without delay, she lifted 
np her pitcher, and with artless simplicity 
put it to the lips of the monarch. Having 
satisfied his thirst, and courteously thanked 
his benefactress, he said : " My girl, if you 
would accompany me to Stockholm, J would 
endeavor to fix you in a more agreeable sit- 
uation.'* 

" Ah, sir," replied the girl, " I can not 
accept your proposal. I am not anxious 
to rise above the state of life in which the 
providence of God has placed me ; but, even 
if I were, I could not for an instant hesi- 
tate." 

" And why ? " rejoined the king, some- 
what surprised. 

" Because," answered the girl, coloring, 
" my mother is poor and sickly, and has no 
one but me to assist and comfort her under 
her many afflictions ; and no earthly bribe 
could induce me to leave her, or to neglect 
the duties which affection requires me to 
do." 

"Where is your mother?" asked the 
king. 

" In that little cabin," replied the girl, 
pointing to a wretched hovel beside her. 
The king, whose feelings were interested in 
favor of his companion, went in, and behold, 
stretched on a bedstead whose only cover- 



ing was a little straw, an aged female, 
weighed down with years, and sinking under 
infirmities. Moved at the sight, the mon- 
arch thus addressed her : 

**I am sorry, my poor woman, to find 
you in so destitute and afflicted a condi- 
tion." 

"Alas! sir," answered the venerable 
sufferer, " I should be indeed to be pitied 
had I not that kind and attentive girl, who 
labors to support me, and omits nothing she 
thinks can afford me relief. May a gra- 
cious God remember it to her for good I " 
she added, wiping away a tear. 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sen- 
sible than at that moment of the pleasure 
of occupying an exalted station. The grat- 
ification arising from tha consciousness of 
having it in his power to assist a suffering 
fellow-creature almost overpowered him ; 
and, putting a purse into the hands of tho 
young villager, he could only pay, " Con- 
tinue to take care of your mother ; I shall 
soon enable you to do so more effectually. 
Good-by, my amiable girl ! you may depend 
upon the promise of your king." 

On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus 
settled a pension for life upon the mother, 
with the reversion to her daughter at her 
death. 

THE CHAMELEON. 

The following interesting faots respecting 
the habits of this animal are published by 
an officer in Africa : 

One morning, on my rctilm from parade, 
I saw very close to my own tent a large 
chameleon hanging on a bush. I immedi- 
ately secured him, and provided a box for 
him to repose in. In the course of a few 
days he became quite familiar, and having 
seen them before, I knew how to gain his 
affections ; which, in the first place, was 
done by feeding him well, and in the next 
place by scratching him on the back with a 
feather ! 

I used to put him on my table at brc:ik- 
fast, and in the course of a very few min- 
utes I have seen him devour at least fivf 
flies, catching them in the most dexterous 
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manner, with his long and slimy tongue ; 
nor does he ever move firom bis position ; 
but so sure as an unfortunate fly comes 
within its reach, so sure be is caught, and 
with the rapidity of thought. In the fore- 
noon I always gave him a large slice of 
watermelon, the whole of which he de- 
voured ; and he generally supped on as 
many flies as he could manage to entrap, 
setting at defiance the *' noble Hamlet's " 
theory of the chameleon's dish. Promises 
would not have suited him at all. 

It is not true that this animal will change 
his color according to what he is put on ; 
but he will change shade according as he 
is pleased or displeased. His general hue 
is green, with small gold spots over his 
body ; he remaina at this shade when he is 
highly pleased, by being in the sun, or being 
fed, or scratched, which he delights in. 

When angry — and he is very easily 
made so — his hue changes to a dusky green, 
almost black, and the gold spots are not to 
be seen. But I never could perceive any 
other color on his body but green, in a 
variety of shades. The spots enlarge very 
much when he is in a good humor ; so much 
so, indeed, as to give a yellow tinge to the 
upper part of the animal ; but in general 
they are merely little yellow spots here and 
there, on the back and sides. 



For DeclamaUon. 

THE YOUNG A>IERICAN. 

^lON of a mighty stock ! 
Hands of iron, hearts of oak, — 
Follow with unflinching tread 
Where the noble fathers led ! 
Craft and subtle treachery. 
Gallant youth, are not for thee ; 
Follow thou in word and deeds 
Where the God within thee leads ! 

Honesty, with steady eye. 
Truth and pure simplicity. 
Love that gently winneth hearts,— 
These shall be thy only arts. 
Pruolent in the council train, * 
Dauntless on the battle-plain, 
Ready at thy country's need 
For her glorious cause to bleed ! 

Where the dews of night distill 
Upon Vernon's holy hill, — 



Where above it gleaming Ut 
Freedom lights her guiding-star, — 
Thither turn the steady eye. 
Flashing with a purpose high ! 
Thither, with devotion meet. 
Often turn thy pilgrim feet I 

Let thy noble motto be, 
God — thy Country — Liberty ! 
Planted on religion's rock, 
Thou shalt stand In every shook ; 
Laugh at danger, &r or near. 
Spurn at baseness, spurn at fear ; 
Still, with persevering might. 
Speak for truth and do the right ! 

So shall peace, a charmmg gaest. 
Dove-like in thy bosom rest ; 
So shall Honor's steady blaze 
Beam upon thy closing days ; 
Happy if celestial finvor 
Smile upon thy high endeavor ; 
Happy, if it be thy call. 
In the holy cause to fall ! 

Alexander H. Everktt. 



THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

Lo, the lilies of the field. 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : — 
Mortal, flee firom doubt and sorrow : 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose 7 
Say, have kings more wholesome fb.re 
Than we poor citizens of airT 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we. 
Yet we carol merrily ! — 
Mortal, flee from doubt and sorrow : 
God provideth for the monow ! 

One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny : 
One there lives, who, Lord of all. 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely, then, the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free fW>m doubt and faithless sorrow: 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

Bishop Hebeb. 



A GBNTLEMAN, haying asked how manjr 
dog-days there were in a year, received for 
answer that it was impossible to number 
them, as ** every dog has his day." 



THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 
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THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

A 8T0BT is told of two travelers in Lap- 
land, which throws more light on the art 
of being happy than a whole yolome of 
precepts and aphorisms. Upon a very cold 
day in winter they were driviog along in a 
sledge, wrapped up in furs from head to 
foot; even their faces were mostly cov- 
ered; and you could see hardly any thing 
but their eyebrows, and these were white 
and glistening with frost. At last they 
saw a poor man, who had sunk down, be- 
numbed and frozen, in the snow. *^We 
must stop and help him," said one of the 
travelers. 

" Stop and help him ! " replied the other; 
*' you will never think of stoppmg on such 
a day as this ! We are half frozen our- 
selves, and ought to be at our journey's end 
as soon as possible." — <'But I can not 
leave this man to perish," rejoined the 
more humane traveler ; ^* I must go to his 
relief," and he stopped the sledge. ^ Come," 
said he, *' come, help me rouse him." 

" Not I," replied the other; " I have too 
much regard for my own life to expose 
myself to this freezing atmosphere any more 
than is necessary. I will sit here, and keep 
myself as warm as I can till you come 
back." So saying, he resolutely kept his 
seat, while his companion hastened to the 
relief of the perishing man whom they had 
providentially discovered. 

The ordinary means of restoring con- 
sciousness and activity were tried with com- 
plete success. ' But the kind-hearted trav- 
eler was so intent upon saving the life of a 
fellow-creature that he had forgotten his 
exposure ; and what was the consequence ? 
Why, the very effort which he made to wurm 
the stranger warmed himself! And thus 
he had two-fold reward. He had the sweet 
consciousness of doing a benevolent act, 
and he also found himself glowing from 
hoad to foot by reason of the exertions he 
had made. And how was it with his com- 
panion, who had been so afraid of exposing 
himself? He was almost ready to freeze, 
notwithstanding all the efforts he had been 
making to keep himself warm ! 



The lesson derived from this little inci- 
dent is very obvious. We are all travelers 
to a dbtant country : at every step of our 
journey we find other travelers who need 
our friendly aid. Nay, God has brought 
them around our path in great numbers ; 
and, as far as the eye can reach, we see 
their dense and gloomy ranks. Now, there 
are two ways of meeting these objects of 
Christian sympathy innd brotherly regard. 
We can go forward with the stern purposes . 
of a selfish and unloving spirit, saying, in 
reply to every appeal which is addressed to 
our feelings, " Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; " or we can say, with 
the warm-hearted traveler, *' I can not see 
this man perish; I must hasten to his 
relief." 

And the rule which we adopt for our 
guidance in such cases will determine the 
question whether we are to be happy. The 
man who lives only for himself can not be 
happy. God does not smile on him, and 
his conscience will give him no peace. But 
he who forgets himself, in his desire to do 
good, not only becomes a blessing to others, 
but opens a perpetual fountain of joy in 
his own bosom. 



" A SOFT Answer tubneth away Wrath." 
— The horse of a pious man in Massachu- 
setts happening to stray into the road, a 
neighbor of the man who owned the horse 
put him in th% pound. Meeting the owner 
soon after, he told him what he had done, 
and added, " If I ever catch him in the 
road hereafter, I '11 do just so again." 

" Neighbor," replied the other, " not long 
since I looked out of my window in the 
night and saw your cattle in my mowing- 
ground, and I drove them out and shut them 
in your yard : I'll do it again ! " Struck 
with the reply, the man liberated the horse 
from the pound, and paid the charges him- 
self. 



••I NEVER knew," said Lord Erskine, 
"a man remarkable for heroic bravery, 
whose very aspect was not lighted up by 
gentleness and humanity." 
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THE IVY GREEN. 

O, a dainfy plant is the Ivy green. 

That creepeth o'er ruins old ! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween. 

In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the atone decayed, 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 

Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings. 

And a stanch old heart has he < 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings, 

To his friend, the huge Oak-tree ! 
And slyly he traileth along the gi*ound. 

And his leaves he gently waves, 
And he joyously hugs and crawleth around 

The nch mould of dead men's graves. 
Creeping where grim Death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

Wliolc ages have fled, and their wotks decayed. 

And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never £ide 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days. 

Shall fiitlen upon the past : 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy*8 food at last. 

Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare u- I i>I»nt is tlic Ivy gi-een. 

Charles Dickens. 



Kenllworth CmUc 

Original. 

THE SPECULATORS. 

Characters. — Mr. Griex, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
FLianTY, Mr. Mildman, several Speculators, amd 

a Policeman. 

Enter GttEE.v, with a newspaper. 

Green, Here is the newspaper, wet fi-om 
the press. Now let me see if my adver'- 
tisement is in. Ah I here it is I (Reads.) 
**A gentleman who has twenty thousund 
dollara lying idle would like to receive 
propositions for the profitable investment 
of that sum. Applj at his office, number 
nine Kite-street, between the hours of ten 
and twelve, a. m. Signed, Pea Green ' 
All right. I think that will bring nio 
some answers. (Looks at his toatck,) Nine 
o'clock. I may not expect any applicants 
for an hour yet; so I may as well take a 
stroll. (Gobig.) 

Enter Ma. Fox, with a mapy rolled upt under kit ftrm. 

Fox. Have I the honor of addressing 
Mr. Pea Green? 

Green, That 's ray name. 

Fox. Seeing your advertisement in this 

morniufr's Journal, I have taken the liberty 

of calling, although I believe I anticipate 

the hour fixe 1. My numerous en^iagCRi'^ms 

I inujft he niy apology'. 
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Green. No matter, sir. Am bsppj to 
flee yon. 

Fox. My ntme, sir, is Fox, and I am pro- 
prietor of the new city of Fozopolis, of 
whioh you have prol>ably heard. 

Green, I regret to say that, till this 
moment, X never knew of sueh a place. 
Where does it tie ? 

Fax (aside). Lie? lie? Does he mean 
that as a sneer ? I guess not. He looks 
too innocent (Speaking rapidly.) Foz- 
op'olis, sir, so named afler the Hon. Crafty 
Fox, late member of Congress from Bub- 
ble county, is situated on the left bank of 
the Washmuddy River, at its junction with 
the Little Corkscrew, a charming stream, 
navigable (after a freshet) for small steam- 
boats and rafks, and easily crossed, at all 
seasons, by wading. Foxopolis is beauti- 
fully laid out, with wide streets, radiating 
from a central circle, around which the 
principal public buildings, including the 
bank, the court-house, the theater, and the 
jail, are grouped. An opera-house is pro- 
jected, though at present the music of the 
frogs in the adjoining swamp renders this 
superfluous. No more promising place for 
investment in house-lots can be found in all 
the wide West. The wat^r advantages are 
very great. The best of water can be had 
by digging' only a few inches below the 
surface of the soil. The site is remarkably 
healthy. The only diseases known are 
fever and ague and typhus, and no one ever 
suffers long with thetn. In short, to the 
emigrant, to the capitalist, to the mechanic, 
we say, Go to Foxopolis; and there is no 
danger of your ever quitting the place. — 
Such, sir, is the account to be published in 
the new Gazetteer forthcoming from the 
press of Messrs. Blowhard and Bragg, 
New York city. 

Green* What is the population ? 

Fox. The population at present, sir, is 
only two thousand — (aside) ahem ! includ- 
ing rattle-snakes and wolves. (Aloud.) 
But, then, sir, you must recollect that the 
city is not yet a year old. ( Unrolling the 
map.) Here, sir, b a plan. There is the 
great central square, where we shall either 
24 



have a fountain or a monument. Here are 
the principal business streets. Here is a 
street which we thought of calling after the 
great Webster ; but, sir, if you will buy 
three or four lots, we will call it Green* 
street Here is a splendid lot, a hundred 
feet front by ninety deep. 

Green, What is the price of that lot? 
(Pointing.) 

Fox. That lot, sir, I refused five thou* 
sand dollars for, a month ago ; but, as I am 
anxious to have it to say that a gentleman 
of your rank and position has an interest 
in the city, I will let you have it for four 
thousand, cash — providing, that is, that 
the price is kept a secret between ourselves ; 
for I would n't have it known that I was 
selling so low. 

Green. It all looks well on paper. 

Fox. Looks well on paper ! You should 
see it as it is — the bustle, the enterprise, 
the movement — (Aside.) Ahem ! Of 
people going away. (Aloud.) To give 
you some idea, sir, of the business of the 
place (giving him a newspaper) y here is a 
copy of the FoxopaUs Ledger — (aside) 
published semi-occasionally — >.ahem! 

Green. Thank you. I will look it over 
at my leisure. 

Etaer Mb. Fligbtt, with ahomuf moddt, ^. 

Flighty (to Grsbn). Are you the gentle* 
man whose advertisement — 

Green, The same. Green is my name. 

Fax (rolling up his map). Confound the 
fellow ! Here is a competitor. 

FU. I think I have something to offfiar 
in the way of an investment for your 
twenty thousand dollars. I can admit you 
to an interest in certain patent rights, the 
profits on whioh promise to be enormous. 

Fox. Humbug! 

Fli, (to GaBKN). Who is that individual f 

Green. He is a stranger to me. Pro- 
ceed with your business. 

Fli, In the first place, I have discovered 
a process for extracting the best of gas for 
lighting purposes from water. 

Chreen, From water ? 

Fli, From pure water, sir I Consider 
the saving. I am at no expense for coal, 
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tar, or resin. From water I get not only 
my gas, bnt the fuel necessary for produc- 
ing it. Water is composed of hydrogen 
and oxygen ; our common gas, for lighting, 
is composed of hydrogen and carbon. Find 
a cheap substitute for the carbon, and you 
have the secret of my gas. 

Fox. Gas! 

FIL (to Fox). I wish you would keep 
your observations to yourself, sir. — (To 
Gbbbiy.) I have formed a company for 
carrying out my plans, and I can accom- 
modate you with a hundred shares at par. 

Pox. Pah! Pooh! 

Green, I am much obliged. 

Fli. If you should n't wish to put your 
eggs all in one basket, I have here a new 
patent horseshoe. 

Fox. Shoe! Pshaw! 

Fli. (to Fox). Will you stop your im- 
pertinence? — (To Gbesn.) Here is a 
model of my tubular underground dispatch. 
You exhaust the air from this pipe, and 
then send a letter from here to New York 
by atmospheric pressure. This is bound to 
supersede all other modes of telegraphing, 
if I am any jadge. 

Az, Judge? Fudge! 

Fli. (to Fox). Allow me to say, sir, that 
I oonsider you no gentleman. 

Fox (banding him a card). There is my 
card, sir, if you have any objections to 
make. 

FU. (reading the card). Fox, of Foxopo- 
lis ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mr. Green, I can tell 
you something of Foxopolis. Allured by 
the advertisements of this gentleman, I 
went in search of Foxopolis, expecting to 
got a contract for lighting the city. Well« 
sir, when I got there, Foxopolb was not to 
be seen. I felt for it with a ten-foot pole, 
bat Foxopolis was not to be reached. They 
told me if I would come during some dry 
spell, in the autumn, I might find the tops 
c^ the stakes that marked the house-lots of 
Foxopolis. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Fox (in a rage). It 's a fiibrication — a 
gross fabrication, Mr. Green ! This man is 
an impostor. 

Fli. Impostor in your teeth, Mr. Fox ! 



Fox (shaking his fists). I '11 have joa 
arrested, sir, for slander. You 're a char^ 
latan. 

Fli. And yon, sir, are a swindler. 

Green. Nay, gentlemen, gentlemen! 
(He hMs hack Fox, who pretends to stmg' 
gU to. get at FLieainr.) 

Fox. Only let me get at liim ! 

Fli. I defy you, sir ! 

Fox. I shall do him a mis(^e^ if jcm 
don't hold me ! 

£nfer PBOFEBSOm HiLDMAV. 

MUdman, Friends, friends, what is all 
this? Quarreling? Angry? What is an- 
ger but a brief insanity ? ira furor brevis 
est. Let me exhort you to peace and for- 
giveness. What so lovely as peace? Wbat 
so beautiful as forgiveness? Why shoald 
we be wrathful with our brother? Gentle- 
ness is stronger than wrath. Peace is bet- 
ter than war. If my brother offends me, 
I shall win him to justice by meekness 
rather than by fory. Peace is precions. 
Peace is profitable. But anger is beneath 
the dignity of a rational being. 

Fox. I think I heard you make thooe 
same remarks at the reform oonvaitioD, 
last May. 

Mild. Very likely, friend ; for they are 
the sentiments that I always hope to utter 
with my tongue, and act out iii my life. 

Green. Who may you be, sir? 

Mild. I am Professor Mildman, projector 
of the non-resistant college. Seeing your 
advertisement, I have come in the hope of 
interesting you in the enterprise ; for, sir, 
it b not only to your philanthropy, but to 
your acquisitiveness, that it will commend 
itself. I can show you that it is one of 
the safest possible investments ; that it will 
pay you twenty per oent., and give you 
ample security for your principal. 

Green. Are you a non-com'batant? 

Mild. Something more than that, sir. 
I am a non-resistant — professor of non- 
resistance, and lecturer on the same. I 
utterly deny and repudiate the principle of 
force, not only in social commerce, bat in 
legislation. To meet hostility by hostility 
IS heathen, savage, unphilosophioal. In 
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the new college, sir, we shall bring up all 
our joung men to a practical recognition of 
the great principle of non-resistance. We 
shall have them regularly knocked down, 
in order that they may learn to keep their 
temper under provocation. 

Green. But where is the twenty per 
cent, to come from ? 

Mild, Nothing more simple. In the 
United States we have at least half a mil- 
lion non-resistants. Of this number, we 
will suppose that a thousand youths every 
year are admitted into the college. 

Fox, Humbug! 

MUd, Who spoke? 

Fox. I took that liberty. 

Mild. Very well, fliend; you are en- 
tiUed to your opinion, of ooorse. • {To 
Qkexs.) As I was saying, of these thou- 
sand pupils we will suppose that eight hun- 
dred pay three hundred dollars, and that 
two hundred — 

Fox. Impracticable, sir! Impracticable! 

MUd. But, sir, hear me out 

Enter Mb. Nobm. 

Green {to Mildman). Excuse me one 

minute, while I attend to this gentleman. 

(MiLDHAN and Fox fall back, and 

converse in dumb showt in a very 

heated manner. Fugbtt rube his 

hands at seeing them.) 

Nobbs. I 'm in the horse busmess. I 've 

seen your advertisement, and I can tell 

you how to double your twenty thousand. 

I Ve a horse that will lick Ethan Allen, 

Hiram Brew, and Flora Temple. I can 

arrange a bet so that we can be sure of 

winning. Just put yourself in my — 

JSWcr HoBBS, Gbioos, Baundbbs, and Tibbbts, with 
papert, handbUU, ^. 

Green. Not ten o'clock, and how they 
come! 

Hobbs. Copper stocks are the thing. 

Griggs. Plan 'of anew saw-mill, sir. 

Saunders. Gold-mine in North Caro- 
lina. 

Tibbets. Coal, is the steady article. 

Hobbs. Copper is rising. 

Griggs. Lumber is always wanted. 

Saunders. What can be surer than gold t 



Tibbets. How can you get along without 
fires? 

(MiLDMAN and Fox here come to blows.) 

Fox. Stand off, sir ! 

Mild. Never in my life was I so insulted ! 

Fox. Hands off! 

Mild, {seizing' him by the ccUar, and 
shaking him), 1 *ll teach you, sir, to call 
me a fool ! 

Fox. He 'II choke me, gentlemen ! 

Green, Sir, sir! Gentlemen, gentle- 
men ! Mr. Professor ! 

Tibbets {rolling up his sleeves). Is this 
a free fight? If so, 1 11 put in. 

Nobbs. Keep the peace, yodng man« 

Tibbets, Yes, we '11 conquer a peace, as 
old Taylor said. Take that! {Strikes 
NoBBS. — A general Jight ensues.) 

Green. Gentlemen! Mr. Non-renstant ! 
Professor! I beg you! Mr. Non-resist^ 
ant ! {Runs to side of stage^ and shouts.) 
Police! Police! 

Mild, {to Fox). Bascal! beg my par- 
don! 

Fax, I won't! 
. Mild, I 'II break every bone in your 
body! 

Ftighty {having mounted on a chair). 
Disperse, or you 'II be arrested. The po- 
lice are coming. 

[Exeunt Fuohtt, Hobbs, Gbioqs, and 
Saunbxbs. 

.Enter a PouCBV AB. 

Policeman. What's the row? {Seizes 
MiLDHAN and Tibbrs.) I think these be 
the stuffy ones. Come, my hearties ! 

Mild, {struggling). Let me go. 

Policeman. Be easy, or I '11 put on the 
bracelets. Come along! I summon the 
rest of you to come and testify. 

Green. That one is a non-redistant — a 
professor in the non-resiMant college. 

Policeman. Ckn.'t help that.. Come 
along, gentlemen.. We'll have this little 
affair attended to at once. The Professor 
is gams, if be if a proftssor. \Exiaunt. 



A iKAOBB 18 a fool's argumenU A stum- 
ble na^ prevent a fall. A lie begets ai lie, 
till they come to generations. 
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THE SLIDE OF ALPNACH.* 
Fob many oentnries, the rugged flanks 
and the deep gorges of Moant Pilatus were 
covered with impenetrable ferests. Lofty 
preoipioes encircled them on all sides. Even 
the daring honters were soarody able to 
reach them, and ^b inhabitants of the 
valley had never oonoeived the idea of dis- 
turbing them with the ax. These immense 
forests were therefinre permitted to grow 
and to perish, willioot being of the least 
utility to man, till a foreigner, conducted 
into tiieir wild recesses in the pnrsoit of the 
chamois, was struck with wonder at the 
sight, and directed the attention of several 
Swiss gentlemen to the extent and superi- 
ority of the timber. 

The most intelligent and skillful individ- 
nals, however, considered it quite impracti- 
cable to avail themselves of such inaccessible 
stores. It was not till November, 1816, 
that Mr. Bupp and three Swiss gentlemen, 
entertaining more sanguine hopes, drew up 
a plan of a slide, founded on trigonometri- 
cal measurements. Having purchased a 
certain extent of the forests from the com- 
mune of Alpnach, for six thousand crowns, 
they began the construction of the slide, 
and completed it in the spring of 1818. 

The slide of Alpnadh is formed entirely 
of about twenty«five {thousand large pine- 
trees, deprived of their bark, and united 
together in a very ingedioas .manner, with- 
out the aid of iron. It o^upied about one 
hundred and sixty workmen during eighteen 
months, and cost nearly one hundred thousand 
francs, or about twenty-two thousand dollars. 
It is three leagues, or forty-four thousand 
English feet, long, and terminates in <the 
Lake of Lucerne. It has the form of a 
trough, about six feet broad and from three 
to six feet deep.^ Its bottom is formed ^of 
three trees, the middle one«of which has « 
groove cut out in the direction of ks length, 
for receiving small rills of water, which are 
conducted into it from various places, for 
the purpose of diminishing the friction. 
The whole of the slide is sustained by 
about two thousand supports ; and in many 

* Pronounoed A^nak, 



places it is attached, in a very ingenious 
manner, to the rugged precipices of granite. 

The direction of the slide is sometimes 
straight and sometimes aig-sag, with an 
inclination of from ten to eighteen degrees. 
It is often carried along the sides of hills 
and the flanks of precipitous rooks, and 
sometimes passes over their summits. Oo* 
casionally it goes under ground, and at 
other times it is conducted over the deep 
gorges by scaffoldings a hundred and 
twenty feet in height. 

The. boldness which characterises this 
work, the sagacity displayed in all its ar* 
rangements, and the skill of the engineer, 
have excited the wonder of every person 
who has seen it. Before any step could be 
taken in its erection, it was necessary to 
cut down several thousand trees, to obtain a 
passage through the impenetrable thickets ; 
and, as the workmen advanced, men were 
posted at certain distances, to point out the 
road for their return, and to discover, in 
the gorges, the places where the piles of 
wood had been established. 

Mr. Bupp was himself obliged, more 
than once, to be suspended by cords, in 
order to descend precipices many hundred 
feet high ; and in the first months of the 
undertaking he was attacked with a violent 
fever, which deprived him of the power of 
superintending his workmen. Nothing, 
however, could diminish his invincible per- 
severance. He was carried every day to 
the mountain in a barrow, to direct the 
labors of the workmen ; which was abso- 
lutely necessary, as he had scarcely two 
good carpenters among them all, the rest 
having been hired by accident, without 
any of the knowledge which such an undex^ 
taking required. Mr. Rupp had also to 
contend against the prejudices of the peas- 
antry. 

He was supposed to have communion 
with the. devil. He was charged with her- 
esy, and every obstacle was thrown in the 
way of an enterprise which the peasantry 
r^arded as absurd lind impracticable. All 
these diflieulties, however, were surmounted, 
and he had at last the satisfaction of seemg 
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the trees descend from the moontain with 
the rapidity of lightDing. The larger pines, 
which were aboat a hundred feet long, and 
ten inches thick at their smaller extremity, 
ran through the space of three leagues^ or 
n^rly nine miles, in two minutes and a 
half, and during their descent they appeared 
to be only a few feet in length. 

The arrangements for this part of the 
operation were extremely simple. From 
the lower end of the slide to the upper end, 
where the trees were introduced, workmen 
were posted at regular distances, and, as 
soon as every thing was ready, the workman 
at the lower end of the slide cried out to the 
one above him, " Laehez ^ (Let go). The 
cry was repeated from one to another, and 
reached the top of the slide in three minutes. 
The workman at the top of the slide then 
cried out to the one below him, " II vierU ** 
(It comes), and the tree was immediately 
launched down the slide, preceded by the 
cry, which was repeated from post to post. 
As soon as the tree had reached the bottom 
and plunged into the lake, the cry of Laehez 
was repeated as before, and a new tree was 
launched in a similar manner. By these 
means a tree descended every five or six 
minutes, provided no accident happened to 
the slide, which sometimes took place, but 
which was instantly repaired when it did. 

In order to show the enormous force 
which the trees acquired from the great 
velocity of their descent, Mr. Rupp made 
arrangements for caunng some of the trees 
to spring from the slide. They penetrated, 
by their thickest extremities, no less than 
from eighteen to twenty-four feet into the 
earth; and, one of die trees having by 
accident struck against the other, it in- 
stantly cleft it through its whole length, as 
if it had been struck by lightning. 

After the trees had descended the slide, 
they were collected into rafts upon the 
lake, and conducted to Lucerne. From 
thence they descended the Reuss, then the 
Aar to near Brugg, afterwards to Wald- 
shut by the Rhine, then to Basle, and even 
to the sea when it was necessary. 

In order that none of the small wood 



might be lost, Mr. Rupp established i^ the 
forest large manufactories of charcoal. He 
erected magazines for preserving it when 
manufactured, and had made arrangements 
for the construction of barrels for the pur- 
pose of carrying it to the market. In 
winter, when the slide was covered with 
snow, the barrels were made to descend on 
a kind of sledge. The wood which was 
not fit for being carbonised was heaped up 
and burnt, and the ashes packed up, and 
carried away during the winter, 

A few days before the author of the pre- 
ceding account visited the slide, an inspector 
of the navy had come for the purpose of 
examining the quality of the timber. He 
declared that he had never seen any timber 
that was so strong, so fine, and of such a 
size; and he concluded an advantageous 
bargain for one thousand trees. 

[Saoh is a brief aooonnt of a work anderUken aad 
cxeented by a singlo indiTidoAl, and whieh excited 
a reiy high degree of intereit in every pari of 
Earope. We regret to add, that this magnificent 
strueture no longer exists, and that soaroely a traoe 
of it is to be seen upon the flanks of Mount Piiatos. 
Politioal eireamstanoes bare taken away the prin- 
cipal souree of demand for the timber ; and no other 
market baying been found, the operation of cutting 
and transporting the trees necessarily ceased.] 



BLESSED BE THY NAME FOR EVER. 

Bussed be thy name for exer. 

Thou of lift the guard and giver ! 

Thou canst guaxd thy creatures sleeping — 

Heal the heart long broke with weeping : 

€rod of stillness and of motion. 

Of the desert and the ocean. 

Of the mountain, rock, and riTer, 

Blessed be thy name for ever I 

Thou who slumberest not nor deepest. 
Blessed are they thou kindly keepest ! 
Ood of eveniog*8 parting ray. 
Midnight's gloom and dawning day. 
Rising ftom the asure sea. 
Like breathings of etei nity — 
God of lilb ! that fkde shall never — 
BlessM be thy name for ever I 



WATCHKSwere first invented at Nurem- 
berg, in Germany, in the year 1477. The 
Emperor Charles V., in 1580, wore the 
first wateh which bore any considerable 
resemblance to those of modem tunes. 
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^ Fn» SuvmfW Btodud RMder. 

REGULUS TO THE ROMAN SENATE. 

Ill does it become me, 0, Senators of 
Rome! — ill does it become Regtilus, — 
after having so often stood in this venerable 
Assembl J clothed with the supreme dignity 
of the Republto, to stand before you a cap* 
tive — the captive of Carthage! Thoo^ 
oatwardly I am free, — though no fetters 
encumber the limbs, or gall the flesh, — yet 
the heaviest of chains, the pledge of a Roman 
ooDSul, makes me the bondsman of the Car* 
thaginians. They have my promise to re* 
torn to them, in the event of the failure of 
this their embassy. My life is at their 
mercy ; my honor is my own — a possession 
which DO reverse of fortune can jeopard ; a 
flame which imprisonment can not stifle, 
time can not dim, death can not extinguish. 

Of the train of disasters which followed 
close on the unexampled successes of our 
amsy — of the bitter fate which sw^t off 
the flower of our soldiery, and consigned 
me, your general, wounded and senseless, to 
Oarthaginian keying, — I will not speak. 
For five years a rigorous captivity has been 
my portion. For five years the society of 
fiunily and firiends, the dear amenities of 
home, the sense of freedom, and the sight 
of country, have been to me a recollection 
and a dream — no more ! But during that 
period Rome has retrieved her defeats. 
She has recovered under Metellua what 
under RegQlns she lost. She has routed 
armies; she has taken unnumbered pris- 
oners; she has struck terror to the hearts 
of the Carthaginians, who have now sent 
me hither with their ambassadors, to sue 
for peace, and to propose that, in exchange 
for me, your former consul, a thousand 
common prisoners of war shall be given up. 
You have heard the ambassadors. Their 
intimations of some unimaginable horror — 
I know not what — impending over myself, 
should I fiiil to induce you to accept their 
terms, have strongly moved your sympa- 
thies in my behalf. Another appeal, which 
I would you might have been spared, has 
lent force to their suit. A wife and chil- 
dren, threatened with widowhood and or- 



phanage, weeping and despairing, hav« 
knelt at your feet, on the very threshold 
of the senate-chamber. Conscript Fathers ! 
Shall not RegQlus be saved? Must he 
return to Carthage to meet the cruelUes 
which the ambassadors brandish before our 
eyes? With one voice you answer. No! 
Countrymen! — friends! for all that I have 
suffered — for all that I may have to suf- 
fer — I am repaid in the compensation of 
this moment ! Unfortunate, you may hold 
me ; but, 0, not undeserving ! Tour confi- 
dence in my honor survives all the ruin 
that adverse fortune could inflict You 
have not forgotten the past. Republics are 
not ungrateful ! May the thanks I can not 
utter bring down blessings from the gods 
on you and Rome ! 

Conscript Fathers! there is but one 
course to be pursued. Abandon all thought 
of peace. Reject the overtures of Caiw 
thage ! Reject them wholly and uncondi* 
tionally ! What ! give back to her a thou- 
sand able-bodied men« and receive in return 
this one attenuated, war-worn, fever-wasted 
frame — this weed, whitened in a dungeon's 
darkness, pale and sapless, which np kind- 
ness of the sun, no softness of the summer 
breeie, can ever restore to health and vigor T 
It must not, it shall not be! O! were 
Regains what he was once, before captivity 
had unstrung his sinews and enervated his 
limbs, he might pause — he miffht proudly 
think be were well worth a thousand of the 
foe ; he might say, «* Make the exchange ! 
Rome shall not lose by it!*' But now, 
alas ! DOW, 't is gone — that impetuosity of 
strength, which could once make him a 
leader indeed, to penetrate a phalanx or 
guide a pursuit. His very armor would be 
a burthen now. His battle-cry would be 
drowned in the din of the ooaeU, His 
sword would fall harmless on his opponent's 
shield. But, if he can not live^ he can at 
least die, for his country ! Do not deny 
him this supreme consolation. Consider : 
every bdignity, every torture, wbidi Gar 
thage shall heap on his dying hours, will be 
better than a trumpet's call to your amues. 
They will remember only Bi^usi their 
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fellow-floldier and their leader. They will 
foi^t his defeats. They will regard only 
his services to the republio. Tunis, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, — every well-fought field won 
by his blood and theirg^ — will flash on 
their remembrance, and kindle their aveng- 
ing wrath. And so shall RegtUus, though 
dead, fight as he never fonght before against 
the foe! 

Conscript Fathers! there is another 
theme. My family — forgive the thought ! 
To you, and to Borne, I confide them. I 
leave them no legacy but my name, no tes- 
tament but my example. 

Ambassadors of Carthage ! I have 
spoken, though not as yon expected. I 
am jour captive. Lead me back to what- 
ever fate may await me. Doubt not' that 
you shall find, to Roman hearts country is 
dearer than life, and integrity more pre- 
cious than freedom ! £pes Sabosnt. 



BEfiVlTlEa ^ 
A FOOR Widow was asked how she became 
80 much attached to a certain neighbor, and 
replied, ihkt she was bound to him by several 
eords of wood, which he had sent to her 
during a hard winter. 

Spare minutes are the gold-dust of time ; 
and Young was writing a true as well as a 
striking lide, when he tau^t that " sands 
make the mountain, moments make the 
year." Of all the portions of our life, the 
spare minutes are the most fruitful in good 
or evil. They are the gaps through which 
temptations find the easiest access to the 
garden of the soul. 

One of the most celebrated members of 
the Paris bar was consulted, the other day, 
by a young practitioner, upon an ofaeoore 
point of law* ** I can not give you a po»- 
ilive answer, young man," replied the advcv 
eate; .** I have once pleaded one way, and 
oooe the other, and I gained my suit eaeh 
time." 

Live a great deal in a short time. Many 
a man has died old at thirty. Thousands 
do not die old, though they live to sixty. 



That is a long life which answers life's 
ends. No life is long, unless it is the be- 
ginning of eternal life. 

A gentleman was once riding in Scotland 
by a bleaching-groond, where a poor woman 
was at work watering her webs of linen 
cloth. He asked her where she went to 
church, what she had heard on the preced- 
ing day, and how much she remembered. 
She could not even tell the text of the ser- 
mon. " And what good can the preaching 
do you," mA he, «< if you forget it all 7 " — 
" Ah, fflr," replied the poor woman, '* if you 
look at this web on the grass, yon will see 
that as fast as ever I put water on it, the 
sun dries it up; and yet, sir, I see it gets 
whiter and whiter." 



VximLATioN. — It is an ascertained fiict, 
that, in the process of respiration, each in- 
dividual gives ofF iVom the lungs a large 
quantity of air, loaded with carbonic acid ; 
and also that every gas-light or candle 
causes a similar deterioration, so that a 
poisonous atmosphere is thus produced, in 
which, in fiict, if any animal were closely 
confined, it wonld instantly perish. These 
circumstances, although well known to 
scientific persons, are either imperfectly 
understood or entirely discredited by those 
who are uninformed npon the subject; and 
it is, therefore, desirable to state that, so 
rapidly do the effects just described take 
place, that in a work-room thirty-two feet 
long, thirteen feet wide, and ten feet high, 
containing five gas-lights, and in which 
twenty yonng persons are at work, one- 
eighth of the whole air of the room will, 
if not prevented by some kind of ventila- 
tion, be changed into poison in an hour. 
To guard against buch deterionrtion as thisi 
by which the air becomes unfit for respira- 
tion and for health, it is estimated that 
there should be a change per minute of at 
least three cubic feet of ft*esh air (or each 
person, and of fifteen feet for each ordinary 
gas-light, when burning, amonntbg, for the 
room above mentioned, to one hundred and 
thirty-five cubic feet per minute. 
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EXECUTION OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOT- 
LAND. 

On Tuesday, «ie 7th of February, 1587, 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent arrived 
at Fotheringay, and demanded access to 
the queen ; they read in her presence the 
warrant for execution, and required her to 
prepare to die next morning. Mary * heard 
them to the end without emotion, and, cross- 
ing herself in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, ** That 
soul," said she, '* is not worthy the jojrs^of 
heaven, which repines because the body 
must endure the stroke of the executioner ; 
and, though I did not expect that the 
Queen of England would set the first exam- 
ple of violating the sacred person of a sov- 
ereign prince, I willingly submit to that 
which Providence has decreed to be my 
lot ; " and, laying her hand on a Bible which 
happened to be near her, she solemnly pro- 
tested that she was innocent of that con- 
spiracy which Babington had carried on 
•gainst Elizabeth's life. 

She then mentioned the requests con- 

* See, on page 241, a piotare of tlie castle in which Mary 
was born. 



tained in her letter to Elizabeth, but ob- 
tained no satisfactory answer. Sheentreated, 
with particular earnestness, that now, in her 
last moments, her almoner might be suffered 
to attend her, and that she might enjoy the 
consolation of those pious institutions pre* 
scribed by her religion. Even this favor, 
which is usually granted to the vilest crim- 
inal, was absolutely denied. 

Her attendants, during this conversation, 
were bathed in tears, and, though overawed 
by the presence of the two earls, with diffi- 
culty suppressed their anguish; but no 
sooner did Kent and Shrewsbury withdraw, 
than they ran to their mistress, and burst 
out into the most passionate expressions of 
tenderness and sorrow. Mary, however, 
not only retained perfect composure of mind 
herself, but endeavored to moderate their 
excessive grief; and, falling on her knees, 
with all her domestics round her, she thanked 
Heaven that her sufferings wore now so 
near an end, and prayed that she might be 
enabled to endure what still remained with 
decency and with fortitude. 

The greater part of the evening she em^ 
ployed in settling her worldly affiiirs. She 
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wrote her testament with her own hand. 
Her money, her jewels, and her clothes, 
she distributed among her servants, acoord- 
ing to their rank or merit She wrote a 
short letter to the King of France, and 
another to the Duke of OiuBe, full of tender 
but magnanimous sentiments, and recom- 
mended her soul to their prayers, and her 
afflicted servants to their protection. At 
supper, she ate temperately, as usual, and 
oonversed not only with ease, but with 
cheerfulness. She drank to every one of 
her servants, and asked their forgiveness, 
if ever she had failed in any part of her 
duty toward them. 

At her wonted time she went to bed, and 
slept calmly a few hours. Early in the 
morning she retired into her closet, and 
employed a considerable time in devotion. 
At eight o'clock the hi^ sheriff and his 
officers entered her chamber, and found her 
still kneeling at the altar. She immedi- 
ately started up, and, with a majestic mien, 
and a countenance undismayed, and even 
cheerful, advanced toward the place of 
execution, leaning on two of Paulet's at- 
tendants. She was dressed in a mourning 
habit, but with an elegance and splendor 
which she had long lain aside, except on a 
few festival days. An Agnus Dei hung by 
a pomander chain at her neck ; her beads 
at her girdle, and in her hand she carried a 
crucifix of ivory. 

At the bottom of the stairs, the two earls, 
attended by several gentlemen from the 
neighboring counties, received her; and 
there Sir Andrew Melvil, the master of her 
household, who had been secluded for some 
weeks from her presence, was permitted to 
take his last farewell. At the sight of a 
mistress whom he tenderly loved, in such a 
situation, he melted into tears; and, as he 
was bewailing her condition, and oomplab- 
ing of his own hard fate in being appointed 
to carry the account of such a mournful 
event into Scotland, Mary replied, ** Weep 
not, good Melvil ; there is at present great 
cause for rejoiciog. Thou shalt this day 
see Mary Stuart delivered from all her 
cares, and such an end put to her tedious 



sufferings as she has long expected. Bear 
witness that I die constant in my religiont 
firm b my fidelity toward Scotland, and 
unchanged in my affection to France. Com- 
mend me to my son. Tell him I have done 
nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his 
honor, or to his rights; and Ood forgive 
all those who have thirsted, without cause, 
for my blood!" 

With much difficulty, and after many 
entreaties, she prevailed on the two earls to 
allow Melvil, together with three of her 
men-servants and two of h&t maids, to 
attend her to the scaffold. It was erected 
in the same hall where she had been tried ; 
it was raised a little above the floor, and 
covered, as well as a chair, the cushion, and 
block, with black doth. Mary mounted 
the steps with alacrity, beheld all this ap* 
paratus of death with an unaltered counte- 
nance, and, signing herself with the cross, 
sat down, in the chair. Beale read the 
warrant for execution with a loud voice, to 
which she listened with a careless air, and 
like one occupied in other thoughts. Then 
the Dean of Peterborough began a devout 
discourse, suitable to her present condition, 
and offered up prayers to Heaven in her 
behalf; but she declared that she could not 
in conscience hearken to the one, nor join 
with the other; and, kneeling down, re- 
peated a Latin prayer. 

When the dean had finished his devo- 
tions, she, with an audible voice, and in the 
English tongue, recommended unto Gk>d 
the afflicted state of the church, and prayed 
for prosperity to her son, and for a long life 
and peaceable reign to Elisabeth. She 
declared that she hoped for mercy only 
through the death of Christ, at the foot 
of whose image she now willingly shed her 
blood ; and, lifting up and kissing the cru- 
cifix, she thus addressed it : ** As thy arms, 
O Jesus, were extended on the cross, so 
with the outstretched arms of thy mercy 
receive me, and forgive my sins." 

She then prepared for the block by tak- 
ing off her veil and upper garments ; and 
one of the executioners rudely endeavoring 
to assist, she gently checked him, and said, 
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with a smile, that she had not been acctks- 
tomed to undress before so many spectators, 
nor to be served by such valets. With 
calm bat undaunted fortitude, she laid her 
neck on the block ; and, while one execu- 
tioner held her hands, the other, at the 
second stroke, cut off her head, which, fall- 
ing out of its attire, discovered her hair, 
already grown quite gray with cares and 
sorrows. The executioner held it up still 
streaming with blood, and the dean crying 
out, *« So perish all Queen Elizabeth's ene- 
mies," the Earl of Kent alone answered 
Amen. The rest of , the spectators con- 
tinued silent and drowned in tears, being 
incapable at that moment of any other sen- 
timents but those of pity or admiration. 

Such was the tragical death of Maryi 
Queen of Scots, after a life of forty-four 
years and two months, almost nineteen years 
of which she passed in captivity. None of 
her women were suffered to come near her 
dead body, which was carried into a room 
adjoining to the place of execution, where 
it lay for some days, covered with a coarse 
cloth torn from a billiard-table. The block, 
the scaffold, the aprons of the executioners, 
and every thing stained with her blood, were 
reduced to ashes. 

Not long after, Elizabeth appointed her 
body to be buried in the cathedral of Pe- 
terborough with royal magnificence. j.But 
this vulgar artifice was employed in vain. 
The pageantry of a pompons funeral did 
not efface the memory of those injuries 
which laid Mary in her grave. James, 
soon after his accession to the English 
throne, ordered her body to be removed to 
Westminster Abbey, and to be depouted 
among the mortal remains of the monarchs 
of England. ' Bobertson. 



THE OUTSIDE PASSENGER. 
Some years ago, a young lady who was 
going into a northern country took a seat 
in a stage-coach. For many miles she rode 
alone ; but there was enough to amuse her 
in the scenery through which she passed, 
and in the pleasing anticipations that occu- 



pied her mind. She had been engaged as 
governess for the grandchildren of an earl, 
and was now traveling to his seat. At mid- 
day the coach stopped at an inn, at which 
dinner was provided, and she alighted, and 
sat down at the table. An elderly man 
followed, and sat down also. The young 
lady arose, rang the bell, and, addressing 
the waiter, said, ** Here is an outside pas- 
senger ; I can not dine with an outside pas- 
senger." The stranger bowed, saying, ** I 
beg your pardon, madam ; I can go into 
another room," and immediately retired. 
The coach soon aft;erwards resumed its 
course, and the passengers their places. 

At length the coach stopped at the gate 
leading to the castle to which the young 
lady was going; but there was not such 
prompt attention as she expexted. All eyes 
seemed directed to the outside passenger, 
who was preparing to dismount. She 
beckoned, and was answered, ** As soon m 
we have attended to his lordship, we will 
come to you." A few words of explana- 
nation ensued ; and, to her dismay, she found 
that the outside passenger, with whom she 
had thought it beneath her to dine, was not 
only a nobleman, but that very nobleman 
in whose family she hoped to be an inmate. 
What could she do? How could she bear 
the interview? She felt really ill; and 
the apology she sent for non-appearing that 
evening was more than pretense. 

The venerable peer was a considerate 
man, and one who knew the way in which 
the Scripture often speaks of the going 
down of the sun. <«We must not allow 
the night to pass thus," said he to the 
countess ; " you must send for her before 
bedtime." He reasoned with the foolish 
girl respecting her conduct, insisted on the 
impropriety of the state of mind that it 
evinced, assured her that nothing could 
induce him to allow his children to be 
taught such notions, refused to accept an 
apology that did not go to the length of 
acknowledging that her conduct was wrong ; 
and, when the right impression appeared to 
be produced, gave her his hand. 
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LEAVES AT THE TEAR'S CLOSE. 

Thb year b rapidly verging toward its 
olose, reminding us of the flight of time, 
of the transitory condition of all earthly 
things, of all our joys and sorrows, and of 
the termination of our ezbtence in the flesh. 
These and similar reflections, trite, no doubt, 
but trite because natural, passed through 
our mind, as we one morning strayed pen- 
uvely about our garden ; yet did they not 
so entirely absorb us as to prevent our 
noticing some of the phenomena passing 
around, and leading to other trains of 
thought, ending in the praise of the Al- 
mighty Power who " rules the varied year.'* 

Let us look around. The garden, even 
in November, is not without interest. The 
sere and yellow leaves are falling in showers 
from the trees, and, drifted by the wind, 
strew the graveled paths, or are thrown 
into heaps in comers, cover flower-beds, and 
oolleot around the roots of shrubs and 
bushes. The flowers have fiided, yet some 
there are which still *' glint " bravely forth, 
as if struggling to the last against ht/e. 
Here and there a pale blossom of the 
monthly rose hang? upon its slender stem. 
The asters, the chrysanthemums, and the 
noble dahlia, yet hold out, though traces 
of decay are too visible on every flower. 
The barberry-bosh hangs out its pendent 
streamers of wax-like, coral-red berries. 
Still green is the privet, and its bunches 
of berries are glossy black. The fruit of 
the vine has been gathered, and the few 
leaves which remain on the trained branches 
are stained with yellow and golden russet. 

The leaves are falling ! But these leaves 
have yet to serve an important purpose ; 
they will cover the ground below as with a 
garment, and thus afibrd protection from 
the cold to the buried bulbs, and to the 
roots of other plants which need warmth 
during the winter. But this is not all ; 
they serve another purpose : as the springs 
returns, with its mild showers and warm 
sun, they faW into decomposition, and aflbrd 
a rich manure to the roots which they had 
protected during the severer season. They 
form a fine vegetable mould, a top-dressing 



to the subjacent soil, and add greatly to its 
fertility. 

Well does the gardlsner know the value 
of decomposed vegetable matter as ma- 
nure ; and one reason why many of our 
rarer wild-flowers, as the orchis, seldom 
flourish when introduced mto a garden, is 
the deficiency in the soil of pure vegetable 
mould; for gardens are usually cleared, 
from time to time, of their leafy ** litter," 
while in our woods and copses, our hedge- 
rows and rough spots under trees or bushes, 
the decaying foliage remains where it fell, 
and year after year adds a supply of fresh 
nutriment. Thus it is that nature, so to 
speak, carries forward a mighty work. It 
is thus that a thin coating of vegetable 
mould is spread over the surface of the 
rock, and added unto, year by year, till 
plants of a higher order succeed to the lich- 
ens which first began to creep over its once 
naked sur&oe ; while these again, in their 
turn, add to the increase of the fertile layer. 

The leaves are falling ! But here let us 
pause and ask. What is a leaf? Few, per- 
haps, have considered the subject. Every 
leaf is in itself a distinct individual ; more* 
over, the blossoms themselves are but leavet 
modified and destined for a special purpose. 
A tree, like a compound loophyte, is a col- 
ony of individuals bound into a community 
or body corporate by means of the living 
barl, inclosing and producing a wooden 
skeleton. The leaves, like the poFy-pes of 
the beautiful red coral, or the sea-fan, are 
distinct from each other, yet united by 
means of a living tissue of communication, 
which commenced its development in the 
seed, in the pip, in the acorn, or the beech- 
mast. 

Again, as in the pol'y-pes of the coral, 
some are destined for nutrition, others for 
reproduction, so, in the tree or shrub, some 
of ihe leaves are destined as organs of res- 
piration, and for the digestion of the fiuids 
conveyed to them through the inner bark ; 
these they convert into bitters or sweets, 
nutriment or poison, to man and animals. 
Other leaves are modified, and become what 
we term flowers, exhaling delicious odors or 
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repolBiTe effluvia. These flowers are des> 
tined for the oontinuance of the species. 
Professor £. Forbes says : <* We are not in 
the habit of regarding a leaf as the indi- 
vidual : popularly we look upon the whole 
plant as an individual ; yet every botanist 
knows that it (the plant) is a combination 
of individuals, and if so, each series of buds 
must be strictly regarded as generations." 

No leaf fiills until a provision is made 
for a successor. Let us take a twig, say 
of the lilac, and examine it. Now, at the 
axil of the leaf, — that is, at its inner angle 
of junction with the twig, — we behold a bud 
developed which was not there when the 
now fading leaf burst forth in ito original 
freshness. This bud may expand at a 
future day into leaves only, or it may in- 
close the germ of that modification of leaves 
which we call a flower. Thus, then, during 
their prime, are the leaves provided with 
successors. Their work is over; they fall 
and perish. The tree now begins to hyber- 
nate ; the bark sleeps, for, as there are no 
leaves, the activity of the food-bearing ves> 
sols composing (he inner rind of the bark 
would be to no purpose. 

With respect to the woody skeleton, it 
can searcely be said to possess organic life. 
Of the pith we know little; yet, in the 
younger branches of such trees as the elder- 
tree, which inclose the pith in abundance, 
and at this time in a juicy state (thougli it 
becomes dry afterwards), it evidently sub- 
serves some important function. This pith 
is most vigorous and abundant in young 
and growing branches. Some have deenied 
it the seat of that irritability which many 
plants so remarkably display ; others have 
supposed it to be a reservoir of moisture, 
forming a supply to the leaves, whenever 
an excess of perspiration renders such as- 
sistance necessary. Mr. Knight states that 



he has actually traced a distinct communi- 
cation by vessels between it and the leaf. 
** Plants," he says, '* seem to require some 
such reservoir, for their young leaves an 
excessively tender: they perspire much, 
and can not, like animals, fly to the shade 
or brook« In aquatic beings, like the oor- 
allines, or loophytes, no such reservoir is 
needed/' 

On the contrary. Dr. Smith observes that 
all the pith iu a whole twig is in some cases 
too little to supply one hour's perspiration 
for a single leaf. '** I cannot find*" he adds, 
<* that the moisture of the pith varies, let 
the leaves be ever so flaccid; I incline, 
therefore, to the opinion that the pith is 
rather a reservoir of vital energy, even in 
those bulbous-rooted grasses, in which, as 
in the common cat's-tail, it is peculiarly 
observable." It is a singular fiict that ihe 
common cat's-tail {phleum pratense)^ when 
growing in pastures that are remarkably. 
moutf has a fibrous root ; but that in dry 
situations, or such as are only occasionally 
wet, it acquires a Indbcus root, the inner 
substance of which is moist and fleshy, like 
the pith of the young branches of trees, as 
if it were a provision by way of securing 
the plant against the too sudden privatioa 
of moisture from the soil. 

The leaves are falling ! Having fulfilled 
their duties, like all organic beings, they 
lose vitality, and are scattered by the 
winds from off the bark or rind, between 
which and themselves a line of demarcation 
is drawn : at that precise point the sap- 
vessels have become obliterated. Thus 
deprived of all supply, they wither and 
perish. 

" like learefl on trees the noe of naa ie fomd, 
Kow green in youth, dow withering on the ground; 
So generations in their turn decay ; 
So Sourish these when those hare passed away.* 
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